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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A GENTLEWOMAN. 

Tiiti paper, the tii-st of a soijes,«bc1ongs to a class of liteGilure whicll has hitlier^ 
been alino.st exclusively FrentA. We, no doubt, have hud several valuable auto- 
biographies of statesinen, and of individuals distinguished in tlieir day ; but the 
easy, light, court gossip has been alone (^ilti^'ated with taste a|d spirit by our 
lively neighbours. W'e have, therefore, ga^at pleasure m pre.senting our readers 
with a sjiccies of publication at ^noe interesting, agreeable, and almost new to 
the Knglish language. Our satisfaction, however, is not so much derived from 
the work itself, as fiom the example and excitement it may produce, and the 
consequences to which it ina\ lead. The last fifty years has been one of the 
most remarkable periods in history; and the internal tranquillity which (Treat 
Britain has enjoyed, during the concession of the tciribl? events which will ever 
render it memorable, makes it djsirable that those who have had opportuiiities 
of becoming acquainted with the private history of public events may be induced 
to imitate our fair correspondent in giving their reminiscences to the world. 


No. I. 

MADAME 1)1^ RARllI. 


Few persons besides my.self are, I 
believe, now in existence who were 
acquainted with Madame du Burn 
during her residence in Kngland, or 
who knew the reasons which inducecl 
her, by adopting the fatal resolution of 
returning to France, to rush upon her 
own destnictioij. ('unosity is ever on.* 
the watch to seize the most trbjjB 
particulars respectyig ]>cr.sons wh^lave 
played so conspicuoii.s a part the 
great theatre of life as ^ladanM*Au Barri ; 
and altliough 1 have no l^lination m 
appear before the public as an authoress, 
et I think it would be churlish %o with- 
old from my own particular fyends, 
w'ho wish for further information, Such 
as it is in my power to give, and may 
be gratifying to them. 1 do this the 
more readily, because it will place thy 
character of Madama du Rarri i0 'a 
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new light it cannot veil the depravity 
of her early life; but 1 hope and trust 
that tlic tenderness 'of heart which she 
displayed, her noble sacrifice of all 
selt-consideration, even to depriving 
herself of the slender means of subsist- 
eprJ^hich she had secured in the 
4r,riglish funds, to relieve the neces- 
sities, and restore to liberty th^ jpand- 
son of Louis X\'., may operate mvour- 
ably in her bdialf in*ihe breasts of her 
fellow-mortals. 

It is necessary that I should begin 
by stating the circumstances which led 
to m'y acquaintance with a woman 
whose society, when at her holiest 
exaltation, was not likely to Ub sought 
by any Englishwoman tenacious of her 
reputation ; and i^o, after the death 
of ^r royal lover, was shunned by 
nrany less rigid Frenchwomen, who 
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had not scrawled to court her with disWity of our ages; continued without 

servile adulation, and had largely pro- int^ruj^on or abatement ^to the mo- 
fited by tttft^ex^n of her jnterest, meiil ofher leaving England, 
whilst fihJheld sovereign sway ip the One evening that I was sitting t^tc- 
heart c^Xonls XV.* a-tite with Madame de Calonne in her 

^hen Moasiem de Calonne was boudoir, a servant announced that a 
dismissed, in 178-, from the office of Mr. Froth, or Forth, (or some such 
cSnptroller-general ^the finances and , name,) was below. M adamer ordered 
prime minister of France, ^le came him to be shewn up stairs ; and then 
immediately to England, and very soon told me tliat he was the homme d'affuire 
after received, in a house which he had employed for the recoveiy of Madame 
taken in Piccadilly, a French lady of du Barri's jewels, and beautiful rainia- 
very high birth, aunt to the Prince de tures by Petitot, stolen from her coun- 
Ihlleyrand, Hiith her son and his wife ; , try house of Lucienne. It was the first 
whose sister, having married a relation time that Madame do Calonne had ever 
of my father, of a noble English family, mentioned the name of Madame du Baixi 
an old and intimate friend of my mother to me ; conseifuently, I was surprised 
and myself, it followed, of course, that to find that there was sufficient inti- 
we should shew every possible atten- macy between them to engage Madame 
t!oiwt9*these foreigners. They passed de Calonne to take any interest in her 
the winter in London ; and, as we had concerns ; but the entrance of Mr. Froth 
an almost dailv intercourse with them, suspended my inquiries. I learnt from 
a great intimacy ensued, in which tlieir conversation that Madame de Ca- 
Monsieur d# Calonne ^as included. lonne was consulted as a friend, upon 
* Some months afterwsuxls, in July whose gpdd offices Madame du Barn re- 
178-, I was at M * * * * n, witlf my lied, and that the presence of tlie latter 
aunt Lady C when T learnt the in England was immediately necessary 
marriage of Monsieur de Calonne with to^dentify and pul her in possession of 
the rich widow of Mons. d’Hervilly, such part of the stolen property as had 
treasurer of France, and that they been discovered. As soon as the man 
were at Bath, within a morning’s drive took his leave, I hastened to express 
ofM****n. My aunt accompanied my desire for further information, and 
me to make the wedding-visit, invited was then told that Mons. d'ilervilly 
them, and the friencifc staying with (Madame de Calonne’s first husband) 
them, (three pretty Frenchwomen and Ihid, in consequence of his situation of 
Monsieur de Calonne’s nephew), to treaturer of France, been in the habit of 
M * * * • n, where they were superbly constant communication with Madami* 
entertained ; and we went with them du Barri during her reign of maitresse 
the next day to S*******d, Vrhere they en litre to I.ouis XV. The acqiiaint- 
were agreeably surprised with a very ance had been kept up after the death 
pretty impromptu fete. | of the king, and to the end of Mons. 

These civilities made an impression dllervilly's life, who was also intimate 
upon the mind of Madame de Calonne with Madame du Barn’s friend, the 
which never was effaced ; and not Due d’Aiguillon. 
having an opportunity of making any Very shortly after this, Madame du 
acknowledgment to Lord ai.d Lady B^i arrived in England. No sooner 
C • * • (who did not come to Loudon), was this known to Madame de Calonne, 
her gratitude devolved wholly uunQ^e. than she told me that she felt it her 

She soon became warmly attacnec^lll^^duty to guard against my becoming 
nae, treated me in all matters which ^\cquainted with a woman of such ill 
related to herself with unreserved con- fate, and also to ensure herself against 
fideooe^ gnd reposed as much in me, the «msure which ^ould be cast upon 
as to other things entrusted to her, her f^(^oducing Madame du Barri 
as she could without a breach of faith, fft me. S^^iad therefore given orders 
Madam de Calonne was not easy if to her coachman to be always in rcadi- 
she did not se^me every day ;• what- ness get the carriage for me when- 
ever company they had, I was asked ever 1 happened to be at her house 
to be the party; and nothing was when Madame du Barri called ; in the 
omitted that could tend to prove the meantime I would remain in the bou- 
warmth and sincOfSty of her affection doir or the library, and the countess 
for me. Our regaid for each other be shewn^into another room. This 
vm mutual; and, notwithstandingthe ^arsangement was perfectly satisfactory 
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to me, but no occasion offeYed of put- 
ting it in practice. At one of meir 
earliest meetings, Madame du Barri 
asked Madame de Calonne after her 
friend Miss M ***** n, wlwm she 
hoped to know. Madame de Calonne 
parried this proposal by answering, 
that lyid not like going into company 
especially of strangers, on account of 
the illness of my aunt, the Dowager 
Lady^G • ♦ • ♦ y. Madame du Barri, 
however, was not so easily put off ; and 
every time she saw Madame de Calonne 
the inquiry was repeated, but still th^ 
same reply was given. . And wlien the 
Duchess ofD********e was ear- 
nestly begging Madame dc Calonne to 
have a party, and invite Madame du 
Barri, whom slie w'ished much to see, 
having been disapfiointed wlien asked 
to meet her at a supper of the Duchesse 
de Luynes at Pari.s, something having 
occurred to prevent Madame du Barri’s 
being there. Madame de Calonne, 
with great propriety, saidf “*No, my 
dear duchess, L cannot ask any person 
to my house to be looked at like a 
cow with two heads. If I may tell 
Madame du Barn that you wish for 
her ac(]uaintancc, and will visit her 
after meeting her here, I will in that 
case make a party as you desire — but 
not else.” The duehes.s, turning to me, 
said, tliat she envied me, for I had seen 
her of course. ** No, indeed, my dtar 
duchess,” again said Madame de Cu- 
lonne, “ Miss M ***** n has not seen 
her; neither shall she see her in my 
house, unless you, or some English lady 
of high character, as w'cll as of high 
rank, take notice of Madame du Barri.” 
The duchess readily promised to ac- 
cede to these terms ; but one thing or 
other happened to ]X)stponc the party 
from time to time, ana it never took 
place. 

The winter passed away without my 
seeing Madame du Barn ; but, in the 
meanwhile, 1 heard constantly from 
Madame de Calonne of Mudame|^ 
Barri ; and, among other things, as- 
sured me, to my great astoni^mcrit, 
that, if happily a countei^^v'olution 
could be effected, Madanw^ Bam was 
to be received publicly at court by the 
King and Queen of France, wj|^h every 
mark of high favour ; that already she 
had rendered essential serviced tO the 
king and queen ; that by both, parti- 
cularly by the queen, she gras held in 
esteem, and confidentially relied upon 
«s the firm supporter of tlicmse]vej^ 


and of tlie royal flimi|y» to the utjnost 
^tent of her ability. Both the king and 
the queen regretted tbeTtleatment which 
Madame du Barri had kecqived im- 
mediately upon Ike death ofliouis XV., 
and wished to make what repa^ion 
they could to her for*it. Maaam| de 
Calonne repe^dly told me that* she 

Icnpw nil tkic m triip. hpvnnd tlio 

possibnity of doubt; but was not at 
liberty to divulge by what means it« 
liad come to her knowledge. 

Early in the spring of 1792, Madame 
de Calonne informed |pe tliut she was 
vexed at the pertinacity with which 
Madame du Barri adhered to her desire 
of seeing me ; and Lady G***y having 
died in January, she had no longer 
that excuse to make for my unwilling- 
ness to go into company. .Madamie 
du Barn went so far as to say, upon 
receiving another refusal, “ 1 believe, 
after all, that you ashamed of pro- 
ducing this Mdllc. M * * * * *n, taut 
vanii;** which drew forth a most flut- 
tering and affectionate reply from my 
, friend on my behalf. ^ At last Maclaine 
dc Calonne announced to me, that she 
thought she might now satisfy the long- 
ing of Madame du B;urri, and my own 
curiosity (which was somewhat excited), 
without compromising either me or her- 
self, as'Lady ll*****<»***c^ the very 
intimate fneti'i and constant companion 
of Queen Chai lotie — by far the most 
rigid and uncompromising, not only 
among females of high rank, but of 
almost any rank in the kingdom — had • 
made it her particular request to have 
Madame du Barn invited to meet her 
^ at Madame dc Caloiine*s, not in a party. 
Myself being the only female to 
admitted, and that sanctioned by the 
presence of the queen*s favourite lady 
of the bedchamber, she defied any per- 
son to dare cast any reflection eiUier 
upon me or upon herself. Lady 11**- 
*******e was etiquette and formality 
^<»^scHlified ; and as an introduction in 
her presence to Madame du Barri might 
make me uncomfortable, Madame de 
Calonne proposed Ijj^at it should take 
place a day or two before the evening 
meeting. Madame du Barri was to call 
upon a day fixed, to take Madame de 
Calonne to dinner ii^he country at an 
early hour, and Madame de Calonne ' 
would desire her to alight, ai)d he in- 
troduced to me, whilst she (Mad. de C.) ^ 
was making ready to accompany her. 

I accordingly breakfasted with Madame 
dn Calonne, and then went into the ^ 
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bowrmndow rooii, looking into Hyde 
Park, to await the coming of Madam 
du Barri. \Vf en the thundering kqocker 
pr|;i|[:lainied her arrival, I stepped out of 
the jjde window upoif the balcony, that 
I mi^t not sbew^any anxiety to become 
acquainted w-ith this once great, but 
now fallen, frail one; |pvoJ\ing in my 
mind how I should comport ^my self 
tow'ards her, to mark my indifierence, 
•witlioiit any want of civility. 1 had 
not long to wait. In a few minutes the 
door opened, and Madame deC^alonne 
(w ho had gone ^ the top of the stairs 
to meet and prepare her for the ren- 
contre) entered, followed by Madame 
du Barri, in a white muslin dress, a 
white chip hat with sky-blue ribands, 
a light walking-stick dangling from her 
wrfst-*- prettily and simply dressed, 
without any ornament, without any 
appearance whatever of display or 
pretension. 1 sfood unmoved, lean- 
11 ^ one arm upon the bAcony, whilst 
I^ladame du Barri advanced with a 
slow and steady pace,, her h^d 
and body flung b^ck, with something* 
like an assumption of regal dignity. 
Madame de Calonne hurried foiward, 
saying, that Madame du Barri, who 
was quite cmpressc to be acquainted 
with me, had got out of her carnage 
solely for that purpose ; ancr taking 
hold of my hand, as !• stepped over 
the wjfidow, presented us to each other. 
A few short sentences passed between 
us ; we only sat down whilst Madame 
de Calonne put on her cloak, and then 
separated. As the room was more than 
forty feet long, I had leisure to make 
my observations upon the countess, i 
wKhout changing my position, till she 
was quite near me. 1 thought her still 
very handsomb, although the bloom of 
youth had long been departed. She 
was fair; and her skin had a transpa- 
rency, a cleanliness, which was really 
beautiful. Her features were jgpl l 
formed, her eyes blue, with a proTusiSI 
of light brown hair. She was scarcely 
the middle height, and her figure too 
much embanpoinS^ for beauty. Her 
countenance I thought very prepossess- 
ing — it bespoke go^ nature and bene- 
volence; and eveiv thing I heard of her 
gave reason m believe that she in 
really possessed those qualities ; for 
never twing her prosperity— I may 
sey, during her reign — was she known 
to act contrary to iReir dictates, or to 
do a harsh or unkind thing ; but many 
were theaett of pure benevolence 


she performed : she did good whenever 
it was in her power. 

Lady n****v*»**e met Madame du 
Barri*at Madame de Calonne's, as she 
had proposed, the Rev. Mr. Dutens 
{ie vot/ageur qui sc repose) and myself 
the only other persons present, besides 
qur hostess. Mr. Dutens chattaped as 
usual. l.*ady li*******v*e was scru- 
pulously polite to Madame du Barri, 
but with a certain degree of relt'/iMc; 
with me she wus previously acquainted, 
and had distniguishcd me in a very 
pattering manner. The evening |)assed 
very agreeably* I have since been 
almost convinced that Lady ll*’^***- 
had requested to pass an evening 
in conqiaiiy with Madame du Barri, 
not* for the gnitificaiioii of her own 
curio.sity, but for that of her royal 
master and mistress ; for it is well 
known that George ill. was eager to 
learn all the chit-chat and gossip of 
London : and even 1 have been a!>ked 
for inforri|aftoii iqion particular points 
by one of die chief noblemen belonging 
to the ro\al household, and living in 
grea^ familiarity with the king and 
queem From that time 1 never saw 
Madame du Barn at the house of 
Madame de Calonne, who left Fngland 
early in the summer to join her husband, 
then Willi the French pnnres at Co- 
blentz. I left my card for her at 
Gt^nier's, when 1 knew she was from 
homef and only met her twice ac- 
cidentally at Kaiielagh. She had, 
liow'ever, succeeded in finding many 
persons willing to associate with her, 
particularly Lady B******»^v*v**g^ 
(Albinia) : lliey were frequently toge- 
ther at public places, and witli parties 
into the country, and lived in great 
intimacy. 

Soon after the departure of Madame 
de (^alotme, a friend of mine, who often 
visited Madame du Barri, told me that 
she absolutely tormented him to bring 
messages to me. 1 entreated him to 
line doing so ; and as.sured him that 
it displease me excessively, and 
he ri gidly coinpliedVwith iny injunc- 
tions. ^Wt, at the end of three w'ceks 
from MauilK^ de Caloniie's leaving 
Ijondon, a secant, who had lived with 
her as l^r own footman, and was much 
ID her favour, begged leave to speak to 
me. * f concluded that he wanted me 
to recommend him to a place, and 
accordingly^ admitted him. 1 was, 
^wever, mistaken. The man told me 
mat he was in the service of Madame 
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du Barri, who had sent him, with an 
earnest request that I would allow her 
to wait upon me, to inquire after 
Madame de Calonne, from whoid she 
had expected a letter, but had been 
disappointed ; and being in total igno- 
rance respecting my friend, and unable 
to obfhin any private intelligence relas- 
tive to the King and Queen of France, 
she was in such a state of misery, that 
she h8ped 1 would not refuse receiving 
her, and allowing her to talk with me 
upon the subject which wholly occu- 
pied her mind. 1 could not resist this 
appeal to my feelings, and Madame du 
Barri came to me the next day. She 
spoke of Madame de f alonne in terms 
of high respect and esteem, amf of the 
poor king and queen with so mftch 
enthusiasm, such complete devoted- 
ness, shedding at the same time a 
torrent of tears, that she quite affected 
my mother, as well as myself. Whilst 
Madame de C’aloiine remained, in Ixin- 
don, Madame du Barn hacTlicard con- 
.stantly of the king and queen, by means 
of a correspondence earned on between 
me and a medical man attached to the 
Comte d’Artois (C’harles X.) • The 
subject-matter of my letters was fur- 
nished by ]Madame rle Calonne. She 
owned to me that my son Charles,*' 
the constant object of iny pretended 
fnattrmtl solicitude was tlie Comte 
d ‘Artois ; hut who was meant tiy 
** mi lord, moil man,” she di<T not 
tell me, and 1 tliought it would not 
be delicate to inquire, although 1 con- 
veyed tlie sentiments and much advice 
from his supposed pa| a. All the 
answ’ers wen* directeil to me. I read 
them, and then sent them to Madame 
de Calonne ; and have much reason to 
beljc\e, that not only was the whole 
correspondence submitted to Mr.B*’*^*e, 
but also that some parts of the letters 
which I wrote were of his dictation. 
As this communication had ceased upon 
Madame de Caionne's departure for 
Coblentz, and as Madame du Barri 
had no other channel through which 
she could hear dirt?ct from Fr^nce^, the 
stale of susfiense she was i^^^endered 
her very miserable. 

In due time 1 returned the visit of 


the countess at a hoAsc she had taken 
ib Orchard Street, was in the 
bath when I arrived, and came to me 
so speedily, that it was evident she 
had not lost much time in tnakii^ her 
toilette. She did npt, to be sure, 
appear before me Exactly like ancther 
Venus rising ftom the sea, but she 
was a9 lightly clad as she could with 
decency present herself to the eyes of a 
modest woman. Madame du Barri was* 
en chemise, which, as I had been in- 
formed by Madame de Calonne, was 
bordered wriih lace; she wore also a 
very short petticoat of cambric muslin, 
and a peif*noir of the same material, 
tnmmed with lace — no cap — and her 
luxuriant tresses negligently, but grace- 
fully, fastened with a comb. Altogether 
1 thought her infinitely handsomft tlian 
she had ever before appeared to me. 
The form of her bust and of her arms 
was strikingly beautiful; and her skin 
so fair, so smooth, and so^lean-lookiqg, 
that she was really eblouissautc. She 
expressed herself delighted at my visit- 
*ing her ; and when she began upon the 
(to her) all engrossing subject of the 
King and Queen of France, her anxiety 
for their safety was extreme. 

More than three months elapsed 
before 1^ again saw Madame du Barri, 
but I li€>ard of her continually from 
some of ray* friends who were ac- 
quainted with her, and fronv the 
Abbe Sabatier de Cabre,* who had 
been especially recommended to me 
by Monsieur de Calonne when he re- 
turned to England for a short lime after 
the departure of Madame de Calonne ; 
'and un the eve of his again leaving 
England, made it his particular request, 
in the name of Madame de Calonne, 
as well as in his own, that my mother 
would receive the abbe as a person in 
whom they took the strongest interest ; 
and, in consequence, the abbe visited 
us» regularly every evening — nsually 
dividing ins time bctw'een my mother's 
house and that of Madame du Barri*s, 
from whom he brought me frequent 
messages and pressiltg invitations to 
visit lier. She had removed to a small 
house m Bruton Street, and seldom 
went from home, ha^ng giveq shelter 


• The Abbe Sabatier Cnbre wn5 one of the conseilleurs an parlement, exil^ if the 
same time as the Due d’Orleans, for refusing to register an dn roi. The duke was 
ordered to Villers Coterets ; the Abhd Sabatier was exiled to t^e Mont St. Miohel, 
where, as his only beverage water, and the water at Mont St. Michel was vesj 
bad and unwholesome, he wall near dyiiw, but persisted in not petitioning for his 
release, which the king granted, unsolicihla, on%ifaring of his illness. 
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undeir her roof (k) the Duchesse de 
Brancas and the Duchesse de Morte^ 
mart, both of the high noblesse ^ and, 
by her bebevolence to them, incurred 
a load of expense ^rnich ill accorded 
with the very limited state of her own 
finances. Toward!; the Duchesse de ^ 
Drancas Madame du Barri was solely 
actuated by her own generous fillings ; 
and although her attachment to the 
•Due de Brissac operated, I have no 
doubt, in favour of his daughter, the 
Duchesse de Mortemart, yet siicli 1 
believe to have^been the noble senti- 
ments which filled the breast of this 
unhappy woman — such incontrovertible 
proor did she give of genuine good 
feeling — that I am persuaded the cir- 
cugistances under which the Duchesse 
de Mortemart reached England would 
have been sufiicient, without any addi- 
tional motive, to l»ve produced the ten- 
derest sympathy in Madame du Barri, 
aild the exertion of her utmost efforts to 
alleviate the Duchesse de Mortcmajt’s 
distress. • 

This lady was 4he daughter, I believe* 
the only child, of the Due de Brissac, 
govenior of Paris, and mentioned in 
the memoirs of Madame du Barri as 
Due de Cope. lie was, in fact, her 
lever; a mutual and strong attachment 
subsisted beUveeii them at the time of 
Madame du B.'s quitting France. The 
Due «vas murdered (8tli of Sept. 1 792) 
in one of the dreadful tumults of that 
sanguinary period . The sa^nges, hav- 
ing cut off hib head, and divided his 
body into quarters, fixing each upon a 
pike, set out for the duke's chateau in 
one of the provinces, for the expres^ 
purpose of presenting his mangled 
remains to his daughter, who, in the 
absence of her husband, the son and 
beir of the Due d'ilarcourt, had taken 
refuge with her young children under 
her paternal roof. I^uckily, some per- 
son who got knowledge of the route 
this horde of barbarians had taken, 
and their inhuman intentions respect- 
ing the duchess, found means to give 
her notice, and*(irge the necessity of 
immediate flight. She succeeded in 
making her escape, carrying one child 
in her Jurms holding another by 
. the hana— readied the sea-coast — and 
Ubiltly airived safely in England , where, 
m ha^e already related, she was re- 
ceived in the hot^e of Madame du 
lOtori with every attention and respect 
that affection could dictate. c . 

' It was not till afier receiving aAny 


invitafions that I at last fixed an even- 
ing for visiting Madame du Barri. This 
was in January 1793. 1 found in her 
drawfng-room the Duchesses of Bran- 
cas and of Mortemart, aud Miss 
♦*n, daughter of Lady Harriet V****n, 
and maid of honour to the Queen ; the 
Prince de Poix, and his son Oharles 
de Noailles ; Monsieur Bertrand de 
Molleville, the Abbd Sabatier Cabre, 
two or three other Frenchmeif, and 
Mr. H******t, of P****y^whose daugh- 
ter aud heiress married tlie Manjuess 
Amadee d'ilarcourt. 

I had chosen an unlucky time for 
making my visit: Madame du Barri 
and her French*friends were avraiting, 
in trenfbling anxiety, for an account of 
th# trial of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
— not that a shadow of hope could be 
reasonably entertained of any favour- 
able result from a tribunal composed 
of such persons as those who were to 
pronounce judgment upon him. It 
was the ooKfinnation of their fears that 
they had to dread ; and when the 
newsman's horn, followed by the cry 
of V Bloody news ! bloody news r 
struck tlieir ears, it had an instanta- 
neous and distrt»s.sing efiect — a simul- 
taneous burst of feeling, tlie ladies aa 
well as the gentlemen all scit^aming, at 
the same moment, for La Gazette ! 
la Gazette!'^ and uttering exclama- 
tions of despair — of despair vehemently 
expressed. The bell was hastily rung, 
and before the servant had half opened 
the door, the cry of La Gazette ! la 
Gazette ! " giving him notice of the 
impatience of his mistress aud her 
friends for the newspaper, he quickly 
rea])pearcd with it in his hand. But 
here a difficulty arose: it was in Eng- 
lish, and not one of the Frenchmen 
possessed sufficient knowledge of the 
language to translate it aloud. In a 
moment, I was assailed on every side 
to read it to the company. At any 
time this would have been a difficult 
and disagreeable task to me : diffident 
by Mature, shrinking from any sort of 
exhiSition, and even to entering a room 
alone: ii^as quite dismayed at the 
proposal. the company present, I 
was only acquainted with Madame du 
Barri, Che Prince de Poix and his son 
( har^Eis dc Noailles, and the Abbe 
Saltotier; the rest, with the exception of 
Miss V were total strangers, whom 

1 iiad never behold before that night. 
^Deeply irflcrcsted for tlieir unhappy 
*lcifig, in whose/aie their own was in a 
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great measure kivolTed, and, tufcmglf^ land to identify the jlwels and other 
in the most painful state of anxiety, I priperty stolen fiom^LudMne ; but she 
felt distressed almost to tears, and never secovered the whole, and only 

sorely repented having yielded to ^e received restitution of about eight thoih> 

urgency of Madame du Barri’s invita- sand pounds, which she placed in the 

tion. 1 entreated Mr. ^ English funds. She , brought, bIk>, 

read the newspaper, assuring him that some property with her from Fianee, 

I neve^in my life had courage to at-« ^ut the exact aqiount 1 never heard: 
tempt translating, except upon ip^per. altogether it afforded her a very scan^ 

But r^ excuse would be admitted, income. 

The Prince de Poix, Monsieur Ber- Some months after the death of 


tmnd de Molleville, and the Abb^, 
almost upon their knees, implored me 
to put an end to their dreadful su8-« 
pease. Tlie females joined in the 
clamour, till at last I found myself 
almost compelled to Begin, although 
nearly choking with trepidation. * 

Never, never can tlie scene be effaced 
from my memory ! Every sentence I 
uttered planted a dagger into the heart 
of my auditors. English people would 
have vented their lamentations in sighs 
and teai-s; — not so tlie Frencf^: their 
worst anticipations were blb#me cer- 
tainties ; every hope for the life of their 
sovereign was extinct; and die most 
direful apprehensions respecting Uieir 
friends and relatives who remainld in 
France, combined with the loss of their 
own proiierty, formed such an accumu- 
lated mass of misery and horrible fore- 
bodings as called forth loud and violent 
expressions of distress — men as well as 
women shedding tears — Madame 8u 
Barri far beyond the others, anfl my 
own flowing with them. Such was the 
scene I As soon as 1 had concluded 
the very disagreeable task imposed 
upon me, I hastened to make my exit, 
but not till 1 had been loaded with 
the thanks of the French. Madame 
du Barri was in a truly pitiable state — 
the very image of woe, with tlie tears 
still coursing down her cheeks. She 
affected me so much, that 1 resoki'ed 
against ever again putting myself in 
the way of witnessing such another 
melancholy scene. 1 dreaded seeing 
Madame du Barri, and contented my- 
self with inquiring after her. We never 
met again ; and it was frora^t}ie'’Abb^ 
Sabatier, who continued ,his regular 
visits every evening to and to Ma- 
dame du B., that 1 heai^ of ber, and 
of the circumstances which f<^ed her 
to return secretly to France, %iii the 
hope of remaining there concealed un- 
til she could by stealth obtain some 
portion of her property. 

I have already stated fflat Madaoi# 
du Barri was olnigedl to come to Enjgf- 


Louis XVI., Madame du Barri learnt 
that his brother Monsieur, and the 
(^omte d’Artois, who yr^ge then at Ham 
in Germany, were under arrest for the 
sum of either four or five thousand 
pounds. They were not put into pri- 
son, but each was accompanied, by 
night and by day, by a soldier, who 
was responsible for the safe custody 
his prisoner, and who never lost sight 
of him for a miuute. They were al- 
lowed to walk about the town, each 
with his guardi, but upon «o account to 
leave it, even for a temporary excursion. 
On*receiving this intelligence, Madame 
du Barri became almpst frantic, and, 
without an instant of hesitation, de- 
clared that she would pay the money 
and restore the two pnnees to liberty. 
It was in vain diat her friends remon- 
strated, and represented that if she sold 
so large* a sum out of the funds, she 
would not leave herself wherewithal to 
purchase bread. " What,” she ^said, 
** if she did give up all she had in the 
funds, and left herself pennyless, was 
it not her duty to do it ? Did she not 
derive it all from the bounty of their 
grandfather? and what right had she 
*to retain it for her use. Whilst kii grand- 
children were suffering the degradation 
of being under arrest for debt ?” 

Who that possesses 'one grain of 
honourable feeling can refuse the tri- 
bute of applause to such just, such 
noble sentiments ? What more could 
have been expected from the highest 
born, the best educated woman? They 
were not mere words ; she carried them 
into effect without loss of time, and 
thus put the stamp upon her sincerity, 
and gave incontrovertible proof of the 
genuine goodness of her lieart. Her 
friends continued their efibrts to dis- 
suade her from ruinfflg herself, without 
doing any peimanent service 
royal objects of her solicitude*; but ao,. 
arguments were of avail. Faithfhl to 
her resolve, she sold out of the stocks 
th^um necessary to liberate the two 
jiliiices, and sent it to them. 
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obtain, if j^ssible, some pvovision very mdy to believe that the 

her future support, became her rfext IKnoits published under the name of 
consideiati(^. She still had ^ great Madame du Barn are compiled from 
quantity of plate and other articles of authentic documents; but 1 very much 
great value concealed at Lucienne, and doubt their having been written by 
her own good feelings would not allow herself, and for this reason : one veiy 
hef for one moment to doubt of the remarkable circumstance is omitted, 
attachment of ZainoiU* •which Madame de Calonne t^ld me, 

she had educated, and o% whom and repeated several times in my pre- 
Louis XV. and herself had been lavish sence, as a fact well known to jierself. 
of their bounty, the king making him It was of a nature not to be'passed 
governor of Lucienne, with a salary over in silence, there being nothing in 
annexed. She deemed herself secure it that required concealment ; and if, 
of his assistant if she could see him, tin truth, she was in the habit of writing 
and accordingly devised the means of to a confidential friend every passing 
gelling into France and remaining event, she could not have failed giving 
there, known only to one or two per- him the enteAainment this anecdote 
sons upon whom she could entirely rely. was Iflcely to produce. 

Her plan succeeded perfectly ; — she •Tlie enmity Madame du Barri and 
reiu;bed her destination unsuspected tlie Due de Clioiseul had against each 
and in safety, but she did not dare to other is too well known by every per- 
appToach Lucienne. She therefore son acquainted with the history of the 
sent for Zamor^ treated him with her court of France during the reign of 
usual kindi^ss, and, fTlnging herself Louis to need llhpetition here. As 
ii|K)n his gratitude for all the benefits the dea^i^of the king put an end to 
he had derived from h^r and flPbm their rivalry, and struggles for power 
Louis XV. thrqugh her means, sh« over his mind, so ought to have ended 
confifled to him every secret concern- their enmity. The duke wished to see 
ing ^he ^ valuables dist remained at ana inverse with this celebrated wo- 
Lucienne, and implo^ him to prove man ; and some overtures to that 
his sense of the obligations he owed to effect were made to her, at his request, 
the memory of the king, and to herself but were firmly resiste<l by Madame 
personally, by aiding her iif getting du Barn; and his friends seemed to 
away so much of her own pro{)crty as importune her ; but the duke, whose 
could be done by stealth, and furnish heart was much set upon having this 
her ^ith the means of returning to in te^iew, bethought himself of a stra- 


England, and ending her days there in 
retirement and peace. 

Zamore promised compliance ; and 
haying obtained from her the fullest 
information upon every point necessary* 
to the fulfilment of her wishes, he has- 
tened to the National Convention — 
denounced his benefactress — laid open 
her offer to him, her place of conceal- 
ment, and the means of securing her 

€ 00 and putting her under arrest, 
received as a reward a very consi- 
ble part of her property, and then 
left her to her fate. 

The account of Madame du Barri’s 
deathk,as given in the Preface to her 
memoirs, is the same as it was related 
to me. She ran about the scaffold, 
itfeuiiiiig and impotently struggling 
t^Mcape^m iHh hands of the execu- 
who at last by force compelled 
A Chevalier Lorenzi, 
her to England, and 
apt as htr ecuyer, was also 
whether on account of 
Mpng aMMriM her, I never heard. ^ 


tagem, which succeeded in bringing 
them together, although not in effecting 
any thing like a reconciliation between 
them. The Due de Choiseulwas said 
to bear some resemblance in his person 
to Lord N * * * h, the prime minister of 
England ; and upon this resemblance 
the duke founded his hope of getting 
admittance to the countess, and enjoy- 
in^with her a conversation which he 
was well aware she would not grant to 
him in his own character. The first 
step was to mention casually, in her 
presence, but not addressed lo herself, 
that Lord N***h intended visiting 
Pari^. The bait w9s swallowed with 
avidity : ^ladame du liarri was eager 
to have an ow)ortunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with him. In due time. Lord 
N * intention was spoken of with 
certai^y^ and as likely to Replace im- 
mediately. Madame du Barn repeated 
her great desire to receive a visit from 
him, and •the friend promised to use 
|bis endeavdbrs to accomplish her wish. 
Atiast Lord N • ♦ • h^s arrival in Paris 
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was announced to the countessf aft ' 
{preliminary steps for their introduc- 
tion to each other properly arranged, 
the day and hour fiimd, and* Ma- 
dame du BaiTi prepared to receive 
his lordship, and anticipating prodi- 
gious pleasure in talking over the period 
of her iife when she had, by her un- ^ 
bounded influence over the king, 
exercised the power in all affairs of 
state. TTlje English premier was re- 
ceived with all the distinction due to 
his rank. Madame du Barri, delighted 
at his attention in visiting her in her • 
iaUen state, put forth all her power of 
pleasing, and they soon fell into the 
conversation earnestly wished for by 
both. Madame du Barri had beeft told 
that Lord North spoke French liKe«a 
native; there was nothing, therefore, 
to surprise her in the fluency with 
which he carried on his part of the 
conversation, and all went on smoothly 
and satisfactorily, till, unluckily, ill some 
matter of state appertaining ^<^t'rance, 
l.«ord North betrayed a knowledge scarce 
possible to have been possessed by an 
English minister. In a moment ^he 
truth flashed upon Madame du Barn ; 


■he detected the tricUlthat Imd been 
pm upon her, became outrageonl^ 
refused, to speak fb tbi duke, re- 
roachra the person who had iotro- 
uced him for betfoying her, and wae 
for some time deaf to^all endeavonn 
to appease her. At«length, howeeer, 
a truce was conceded ; but she could 
not be firevailed upon to enter any 
further upon the affairs in which they 
had been opposed to each other ; thev 
had touched her too nearly : the king^ 
infatuation had led her to expect .tbit 
he would have followec^he example of 
his great grandfather, and place her in 
the same elevated situation that Ma- 
dame de Maintenon had held. The 
duke had, by every possible means, 
endeavoured to prevent this degrading, 
this disgraceful union ; but howe^r 
wisely and honourably he had acted in 
this business, it cannot be wondered if 
Madame du Barri, sfiTl sinking under 
the treatment Aereceived^m^iateW 
afler the death of the king, could n& 
for^t, and cordially converse with the 
person to whom she ^iefly attributed 
the disappoints^! other high-iaised 
hopes. 


DOCTOR 0*G0RMA1S. 

Now listen, one and all of you, and It was lamentable to see him, poor, 

1 shall tell you about the illne.^<if sweet sowl, how he tossed in bed. and 

poor little Dennis, who was cur^ of pointed to his joints, and called aft the 

his rheumatics by good ould Doctor saints to his assistance; but devil a 

O'Gormun, who lives down in Dub- saint would come 1 his bawling was 

lin, ill the middle of the town, just of no use; and if FatherO’Connelhiro- 

aloiigside of the great chapel, where self had l^cn present, the matter would 

Father O’Connei 'spounds aud splains, bot have been mended. At last, after 

and says mass, and what not, tor the suffering a woundy deal, and kicking 

good of our souls. Here s a healtli to up such a row as never was heard of, 

his reverence, and may he live for ever he called me aside to him, and axed 

and ever ! for a glass of whiskey. 

Och! an* it was poor, dear li^le ** Can't you give me a stiff caulker?’’ 
Dennis was taken ill of that there says he ; it's of no use to be lying 

complaint the doctors call the rheu- blubbering here, when a thimblefulT 
matics — may St. Patrick drown them of neat poteen will cure me.” 
in the bog of Allen for inventing such ** Och, my sweet honey 1" said I to 
a disaise to trouble honest people with! him, ** that's impossible. Didn't Dr. 

1 cannot tell you liow he caught it. O’ Reilly say you were not to taste a 

tliof his mother — my wife .Ridy that single drop of the cratur till you got 

is ~ always swore it wiy^ bekaise of quite well ?” 

drinking too much poteen ; but 1 don't ** Doctor O'Reilly is an ass,” said 
believe none of this nonsense, fee (poor he, and 1 don't valifo him a frosted 
dear innocent !) he never drank ^tove potatoe.” 

three glasses at a time all his life, eee- *‘And didn't your mother sajf si 

ing as how he was but a child, not how you got your rheumatic by drink- 

turned of six till the next Michaelmas, ing too much poteen ?” 

Be that as it may, he caught the My mother is an ass too !” cried ^ 

matics, and plaguv il] he was with thc^mur darling. Can’t you give me 

tijem, as you will bear by and f by. what \ want?” 
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.^Indeed 1 Deimia—^ that’s 

flat r says I. • 

<<Then you’re 'a greater sl^s than 
either. •May the ould enemy run sway 
with the wMe of fou I Ochou ! I*m 
a poor, dear, unhappy tortured child, 
and when I’m dead I’ll swear that you 
kttt me — indeed 1 irill I” And here 
Dennis began to weep bitterl^^ bekatse 
he could get no more whiskey; and 
his mother wept, and so did Doctor 
O'Reilly, and so did aunt Dorothy and 
uncle O'Leary, and so did I. We 
were all weemng like Rachel for her 
children: and were there not good 
raisins for it, seeing as how Dennis 
said we would be the death of him ? — 
a pitiful case 1 And so we sat weep- 
ing and wailing ; for our hearts were 
aS soft as butter in the month of July ; 
and thof we could not give the poor 
innocent what he wanted, we loved 
him — inde^ wefed— fetter than ever. 

In this nllh’ral bamTOOzleinent, and 
^hin the child was like to slip out of 
our fingers, like a pinch of rapp^ or 
the snuff of a (anale, we were visited 
by ould Doctor O’Gorman, the famous 
Dublin <iiphysician--ttyn tliat waits on 
the great folks at th?8istle, and what 
Hot. Now the doctor happened to be 
in Cork, on a visit to his cousin, Coun- 
sellor O'Flaherty ; and hearii% as how 
little Dennis was ailing, he called 
upon us (worthy sowl 1), and told us 
whal to do. 

** You're a fool I" says he — maining 
myself; ‘^and if you don't take care 
of that there boy, he will soon be in 
heaven, hark ye !" 

“ St. Patrick forbid !" cried I, cros^ 
ing myself, and uttering a loud sigh. 
** Can you do nothing, dear doctor, to 
keep him fibro going there ? By the 
rowly-powly, if you can only cure him, 
I’ll pray for you and drink your health 
tim longest day that you live !" 

Can't you hold that tongue of 
yours?” said the doctor; “you all 
seem a pack of fools together — both 
yourself and your wife, and aunt Do- 
xotby and uncle O’Leary. Tliere you 
stand humming and strumming, like a 
sow playing upon the bagpipes, leaving 
Iks p oor, dear diild on the road to 
i^||pj||w.-the pAgue take you all !” 
^■jjLmying^ he struck the floor with 
'iflPWver-lMsded stick, pushed us 
flfsldf^ asdj^going op to Dennis, who 
lay kt bed, took%im kindly the 
. band, andau^ him how he was^ 

-at 


Then Demais’spounded and’splaind- 
ed the thing, and tould Doctor O’Gor- 
man the whole case as it stood, and 
ho%r he was troubled with rheumatics; 
and how neither his father, nor his 
mother, nor Doctor O'Reilly, nor aunt 
Dorothy, nor uncle O’Leary, would 

• allow him to taste the spir’t ; lAd how 
he was well-nigh kilt by them — the 
ould enemy take them for it! And 
when the (^octor heard all this^ he was 
mighty wroth, and kicked up as great 
a rumpus as ever Saint Patrick did 

• among the varmint, and swore that 
the boy knew his own case better than 
we did, and that, if we didn’t give him 
what he waiit^, he would be in hea- 
ven^lfefore to-morrow morning, and his 
blood would rest upon our heads. So 
he ordered tlie black poteen-bottle to 
be brought, and made Dennis drink 
off a glass of the same. And when 
Dennis done this, tlie doctor took a 
glass— ay, two of them — to himself, 
and swpit it was the finest stuff he 
had ever tasted since he was surgeon 
to the Cork X'oliinteers, in the time of 
th^ Rebellion. 

“•Now, my dear child,” said he, 
“ bow do you feel your rheumatics ? I 
hope they are better.” 

“ Och, an' plaise your honour 1” 
quoth Dennis, “ that they are — a good 
deal better, but not quite well.” 

^ “ As to that, keep yourself aisy, my 
deaf : Ireland wasn't made in a day ; 
but by to-morrow, I'll pledge my pro- 
fessional charackter, that you will be 
well — both sowl and body — if you 
will take this here physic, and go by 
my directions.” 

So the doctor took out a small white 
powder, wrapped in paper, from his 
pocket, and gave it to me, saying at 
the same time, “ Murphy Mahon,” says 
li^ “ do you see that there white pow- 
der? Well, then, you will make your 
boy a noggin of good stirabout ;* and 
on the top of the stirabout you will 
put the powder, and on the top of the 
powder you will put the milk ; and 
when you have dofle this, Dennis must 
sup tht whole, and by to-morrow 
morning he^ill be as well as ever.” 

When the doctor was gone, we set 
abouttpreparing the stirabout, which 
Denies ate readily, poor child I for he 
trusted to the word of ould Doctor 
O'Gorman, that he would be cured, and 
able to leave his nest, on the morrow, 
the Mth must be tould, for neither 
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the stirabout nor the white powder^ nor bpuL and the powder ifwn the milk 
the milk, did the poor boy any good, Byrne powers, and all this was tmel 
llis rheumatics soon became worsor And now, not onlyliad'? the doctcsr 

than before, and, he bawled for mere upon my head, but tny wife Jud/y and 

whisky ; but we did not dare to give aunt Dorothy, and mncie O’Leary, who 
it to him, as the doctor had left us no all of them, swore that 1 had kilt die 

directions about it at all at all. So he boy outrightl So we updn fell arweep^'ii 

passed % most miserable night, squall- ^ iug — ^both myself^ana uncle, and aunt, 
iiig sometimes for pain, sometimes for * and wife|^andpoorDennis, who thought 
poteen, and wishing myself, and his he was fairly murthered, and that there 
motheri^and aunt Dorothy, and uncle was now no hope whatever for him on 
Leaiy, in the very bottom of nurga- this side of die grave. Such a scene 

tory. Such a night as we had of it ! of bewailing, sure, never took place ii^ 

We did nothing but weep and lament , the town of Cork I It was like a wake 
— beating our brains out to keep him for the dead. Even %e very dog 

quiet, aud praying for the speedy arri- howled with grief, to say nothing of 

val of tlie woruiy ould doctor. the cat, who wiped her eyes, like any 

At last he came; and a mighty»funk oilier ]>ersou, out of sheer sorrow for 
he was in, I assure you, when he sa|v our pitiful case. At last, the doctor, 
how matters were looking. The first seeing how completely we were klUJe- 
Uiing he did was to ax me if I had bled, took compassion upon us, and 
done as he direcked ; to the which I forgot his anger. 

answered, “ Yes,” bekaisc I supposed “ Murphy MjiQu^said he, kindly, 

1 had performed all that he wished me what has be^ndone c^^ot be un- 

to do. Hut this would not satisfy him, dune. You are a great fool, but, as f 
for he ordered me to tell him ^1 that I daia say you are very food of the dear 
done — word for word, and deed for )^oy, 1 shall forgive you for being so 
deed. Then 1 tould him howl first stupid, and do what I c!m to cure bun.” 

put the stirabout into the noggin, ^flen 'Hien he caused us to make some 

the milk uiK)n the stirabout, then the more stirabout ; and when it was in 

white powdfer upon the milk, and how the noggin he put some of the white 

1 made Dennis gobble the whole up. powder upon it ; then he put the milk 
Now, if you had seen how O’Gorraan upon tlie powder, and made Dennis 
looked when 1 tould him all this, your cat the whole. And to prevent an^ 
SQwl would, 1 am sure, have lean^ more mistakes, he saw it done with his 
out of your body. The foam eilme ov,n eyes; so that tiieVe was lio' ftiore 
from his mouth, his eyes shot forth blundering in the case. And when the 
purple fire, and his face became as red child had finished the mess, he gave 
witli rage as a pulpit-cushion. Och, liim a glass of poteen, as\d took two to 
it was fearsome f Then he stamped, himself, saying, as before, tliat it was 
and fumed, and blew, and puffed, with ^he finest stuff he had tasted since he 
such might and main that the house w^as a surgeon in the Cork Volunteers, 
was too small to hold him. There in the time of the Kebellion. 

was no stopping him, one way or And Dennis, in a few days, got 

another; he scolded us right and left, quite well; aud c\ery time he tastes 
swore that my wife was an ass, that the poteen, he drinks long life to Doc- 
aunt Dorothy was a sucking-pig, tliat tor O'Gorman! 
uncle O'licary was a barber's block. Now this is a true account of the ill- 
and that 1 was the whole of them nut ness of the poor, dear boy, and of the 
together. Murphy Mahon,” say.s be, wonderful way be was cured bv thg 
‘*you ass, you sucking-pig, you boi- stirabout, and the powder, and the 
ber*s block 1 dunk you see that you milk. And, Och ! when you read it, 
have kilt the child ? don't yc^ see that always do ^e doctor’s bidding, and 
you have sent him to heaven — the don’t be after blundering as I did, and 
foul fiend take you for it*! — with your risking the life of them that are dear 
confounded blundering, and il>lsiniey, to you by your confounded mistakes, 
and botheration ? Didn’t I tell you, in So here s long life to Doctor 
words as plain as that large po(|ito 1 O'Gorman 1 And when he chines 
see roasting upon your fire, that you again to Cork, he will never want a 
were to put the stirabout in the nomn, drop of gjood whAky, or a good turn 
thc‘iK>wder upon the stiiabwut, aqoj^ of any kind, from tfe bands of m 
milk u|)oii the powder ? lusted ot\|f^, cJoAful and obliged sarvint, Murphy 
havn’t you put the milk upon th^stira- Mahpn. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTARV EXPfiltlBKCB IN KEWOAIE. 

* ^^0. IIIm. » 

NECEbfilTY OF AN APPEAL COURT. 


^Betore I procted with any further 
general remarks om the Old Bad^ « 
Court and Newgate, I shall make some 
observations in support of the argu- 
ments already ad\ anted of the ^neces- 
sity there^ Is for the institution of a 
Court of Appeal ** ' 

A court ofdhiB kind should be m- • 
vested with powers to enforce the at- 
tendance of witnesses in a summary 
manner; and, if neces^aiy, means should 
be fbtnished to bnng the e\idence be- 
fore Court, and supply the agents 
eiWjf^oyed with funds which may be 
needful for seeking the truth of any 
statement an appellant might make, 
having th% appeStdw-^of probability 
d truth. Vor want m such a power 
d means, it is incredible what a 
number of apparently very hard ckses 
pass unmvestiggted, which on the face 
of them bear all the appeal ance of in- 
nocent persons undergoing the punish- 
ment of die guilty If a collection of 
these cases were made at any peiiod, 
for twelve months together only, they 
would fill a\olumewhich would much 
surpnse the public, proving ^^that tiuth 
IS stranger than fiction ” Many lia\c 
come under my own observation, and 
of which I have taken notes No 
flights of imagination c'ould possibly 
equal some of these cases of real life, — 
many of them similar to the one 1 am 
now about to relate, — as further illus- 
trative of the need of an appeal *power 
from our criminal courts in London 
and Middlesex, if not extended farther 
Whether the parties in this case were 
really guilty, or otherwise, is not for 
me to say, I can only declare 1 be- 
lieved them innocent But let the tale 
speak for Itself 

L Two British sailors were taken on 
high seas, in a Spanish slave ship, 
which was earned into a W est Indian 
port and condemned They were brought 
to England, and tned at the Old Bailey 
Admiralty Session, found guilty, and 
sai^ced to deatif. Aflei going through 
usual ordeal of confinement m the 
oattr of Newgate for several months, 
were respited, and oidered for 
tiMportation tor life. As they told a 
H ey W i ridb^dflt bad been proved on 
trfad^ would have acquitted theli, 


they excited some commiseration, and 
were, through Mr Wontner*! repre- 
sentation to the under-secretary, re- 
tained in Newgate for a considerable 
time, in a hope the men would be en- 
abled to establish their statement, and 
obtain a pardon Indeed, the sheriffs 
and Mr Woiitner had so far suc- 
ceeded as to base the promise, that 
when they themsehes were satished of 
the truth of (lie statement the men 
shoulfl be liberated and they were 
t<fid so They (the sailors) stated, that 
on a certain day, a few months before 
they were taken, they enured into the 
sen ICC of a merchant at Li\erpool, on 
board a certiin \csse1, bound to a cer- 
tain p(^, and commanded by a captain 
whose vame they ga\e, as also the 
agent at Lnerpool who engaged them 
for the loyage , thit, on the coast of 
Affica, the \essel they went out in was 
wrtdked, and all lost sa\e themsehes 
and the captain , that, in consequence 
of this catasliophe, they were left in a 
most dtsol ite situation, wlien one day 
they saw the ship m which tlicy were 
captured running along the coast they 
hfi^d her, and were taken on boani, 
on^ndition of assisting in naiigating 
the vesst 1 to America , that about a 
week afterwards they were captured, 
and that they did not know until they 
were on board of the nature of the 
trade the ship was engaged in; and, 
consequently, they ought to be consi- 
dered in the vessel against their will«^ 
being so situated by the foice of cir- 
cumstances over which tliey had no 
coivrol 

One thing appeared against them on 
their trial It was given in evidence, 
that when tlie ship was captured they 
professed to be subjects of Amenca, 
and not born in England This, no 
doubt, wgs the ca^se of their being 
found guilty, and serves to shew, tliat 
the straightforward path of truth is 
always the best, under any cticum- 
stances^ These men, seeing themselves 
111 a dilemma, thought of escaping bv^ 
disowning then countiy, which tolon 
hard against them at the time, and was 
the cause of gll tlieir subsequent suffer- 
ipgir It htywever does not alter* the 
rcak facts of ihetcase I wrote to the 
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^ merchanti in Lim, ^ 

to my letter, and acIm^edged^ilM 
two sailors, lining theimines o£thel| 
men, went on a eoya^" iii a ship^ 
theirs, which was lost on the coast of 
Africa, at the time and in tlie manner 
stated in my letter; but they had no 
knowledge of their persons, and conse- 
q|uently could be or no use to the par- 
ties in the way which was needed, 
namely, ^identification. And they con- 
cluded by referring me to the captain, 
who had reached home, and was then 
employed in navigating a steam-vessel 
between Liverpool and the Isle of 
Man. To this gentleman 1 dictated 
a letter for one of the «nen to write, 
who after some time gave them •& re- 
ply, acknowledging the occurrence 
of all the circumstances, saying he 
hoped soon to be in town, when he 
would come to identify them. 

Months passed away, when, in a 
letter 1 got from the agents at Liver- 
pool, a suggestion was mad^j^that if 
ten pounds were sent, in all prtmability 
the captain would come up on purpose. 
Mr. VVontner most considerately nantpd 
this to the sheriffs, who promised to 
advance the sum. 1 dictated several 
letters afterwards for tliese men to the 
sheriffs, on the futh of this promise ; 
but whether the pressure of other bu- 
siness diverted tneir attention, or on 
reflection they thought themselves n^ 
prudently justified in risking the mo- 
ney, without some security that the 
captain should fulfil Ins engagement, 
1 know not; but the matter was lost 
sight of, and suddenly one day — as is 
usual when men are removed from 
Newgate, on a few hours’ notice — 
these men were sent to the hull^s. , I 
have not since heard wliether ^p- 
tain has taken any steps to serv^'^tbem. 
This case is cited for the furtlmr 
purpose of shewing how remote is tne 
chance for the prisoner to prove a par- 
tiailar ffict, when the entire onus is 
thrown on himself whilst in confine- 
ment Tiiese men were tried and con- 
demned upwards ofHwo hundred miles 
from the place where any dhe who 
knew them resided, being without a 
penny in tlieir pockets to influence any 
person to use tne smallest exerSion in 
dtfir behalf. Ignorant themselves of 
matter and forms of law, what 
could be expected from them in the 
way of defence? Had they been sen- 
tence to transportation fbr^life, 


Uttn jMFobable oolpersoos wo^ 
interested themselves regarding 
thaes^ igid no steps Vould have beep 
itgfcen to; prove even as miu:li af their 
statement as is her# set forth but as 
diey were under Knlenoe of dmlh, 
an4 m coosequeocck ]>1aoed thh 
. cells, they immeMdy became objects 
of interwg, and had/every opportnmty 
afforded them of seeing^and conversing 
with all the gendemen who are usoall/ 
active in such liiatters, andyl^r stoqr 
became known. 9!^ 

I When reflecting on |}le^ffaeiices 
under which men act, as viewed in 
connexion with Newgate, nothing ig 
so inexplicable to me as the extraordi- 
nary anxiety shewn by the genttemen 
above alluded in every case of con- 
demnation, to ascertain the real quA 
or innocence;of each individual imSsr 
sentence of death, and the readiness 
evinced in eveiyJpirtlbe t^ive a pa- 
tient hearing, anoto take o^^emselves 
the trouble of after-inquiry. Yet 
sooner does the respite come 
than all interest ceases,; tnvesl||i|pii 
ends in every instance, even msdd 
some of the cases have the day 
amounted to a moral certainfy of Ac 
parties’ innocence, and whicos if in- 
quiry had been followed up, would 
have satisfied them of the same, and 
have been brought to a legal proof. 
But now the man is only to be trans^ 
ported for life, no one will take*the 
trouble‘s even to listen to any thing he 
may have to say, much 1^ inquire 
into the Dibits of his case, or commi- 
serate bis sufiferings. Surely, it would 
lib more charitable nev^er to interfere, 
and not hold out hopes of assistance 
they mean to disappomt. Besides, in 
a case of innocence, the punishment of 
death would be a mercy compared 
with transportation for life, as the one 
would end his sufferings, but the other 
perpetuates them. To live among con- 
victs, and to bear the punishment and 
opprobrium of one unmerited iy, and 
this for life, must assuredly be consi- 
dered the acme of human misery, ren- 
dering death far preferable to such 
endurance. 

Mrs. Fry appeared to take strong 
interest in the fate of these men. > One 
of them said to me, when I expre^ 
a hope, after bis having had a conw- 
sation with that lady, that she would 
be of some service to him, ** The lady, 
sir, gjjyes us both good advice; but 
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%ltiit JrnUi*, find nothing h«*/w(MO. 
Ivndantuidhcr: Ae, u ths goodhon 
4 !ff her heeitg endbavouis to seethe our 
oondHlQD ; but w stand on our jono- 
oeuoe: it is for tlfe gudty to listen to 
lessons of peoiteiice/; I eicplained to 
Mm that it was not in her power to 
velieve fom fiom the heavy sentenee , 
lie was under, or in that o4nny other 
person. And thu U a of whch I 
compkmj and whidi has induced me 
to reJaUj^ case. If I thought others 
were taSlNId, and would have any 
eflfeci in the ^tablishment of a power • 
to redress mese wrongs when they 
ooour, I could cite them. 

The only objection I have e\ er beard 
to the iDStitntion of such a court, is, 
that it 18 not needed, as the city aulbo- 
USses are sufficiently paUent in hearing 
cases of this nature, and equally active 
in obtaining parens when necessaiy. 
Let us fou monfehgppi^ ^ 
competenAto this duty, and that all 
Vaaea of innocence do come under their 


tidcen by tbemsdves, to prove the Acts 
on ^dieapplicatin; was founded, 
and still came back re infecte. No- 
tMng can be more creditable to these 
genttemen than their conduct on this 
occasion : one of them, to the present 
hour, says he will never desert the 
young man. But few cases dre taken 
up with so much warmth; and the 
itatement of it shews the uncertainty 
of the power when exercisecf as one 
for redress. The fact, however, is, that 
the shenfib generally leave cases of this 
nature entirely for Mr. Wontner to 
bring under their notice, having an 
idea that they are more liable to be 
deceived thaif that gentleman This 
IS a*duty which ought not to be im- 
posed upon him ; he has other import- 
ant and hea^ duties to perform , be- 
sides which, there are serious objections 
agamst any governor exercising func- 
tions of this nature. First, no man 
can ^11 his sitnaiiOD, even for a few 
years, without imbibing unconquerable 


cognizance, and that they never ikil in 
utiumog pai^^ns, is it no injury 4o 
have been condemned^ by one authonty 
tn error, and, when the same is known, 
for that error not to be acknowledged 
pubhely, and the world disabused by 
such public acknowledgment, by an 
authonty at least equal to fliat under 
which the condemnation occurred, and 


thereby disarmed of any cause of re- 
pr&ch towards the party^ The ain* 
p^ compensation sboiud be made. 
For the feelings lu these cases no satis- 
fiiailcm can be offer^.^ lypuld be 
aon^ gratification to the wMMed ho- 
nour of a man, when his sentenoe was 


reversed, if it were gazetted, and the 


fullest publicity given to all the merits 
of his case * Pardon does nothmg : the 


word implies forgiveness, and mdirect- 
confirms die sentence of the Court, 
wy forgiving the punishment annexed 
to iL But It IS not true that any exer- 


tion of the city authorities is efficient 
look at the case cited in page 745, in 
the last Number, where two aldermen 


prejudices I am willing to acknow- 
ledge the gentleman now fill mg that 
oQice IS as free from pre]udice as any 
on^can be similarly situated Still, 
every manager of a gaol will unavoid- 
ably ha\e strong prejudices, which 
makes them lose bight of the spirit of 
our laws They belies e every man 
brought into then custody guilty as 
as a mattei of safe keeping goes, it 
laWell they should entertain tins opi- 
uon ; but I will not concede that they 
are endowed with qualifications to dis- 
ennunate in questions of guilt and in- 
nooenee*— 'and that both before and 
after trial ; thus, in the latter instance, 
becoming a succedaneum for a Court 
of Appew, which would have duties 
of a bqjher nature to perform, were it 
once established Besides, in every 
cw wherein they interpose, they arc 
placed in the invidious position of 
either opposing the magistrate who 
committra, or the judge who tried, the 
prisoner And the dependent and sub- 
servient nature of their office restrains 


satisfied themselves of a young man’s them froinr using ^beir judgment with 
jnnocenoe. One of tliem was on the freedonf — examples of which might 
trial, and does not even now scruple readily be adduced Secondly, not- 
mmdemn the conduct of the judge withsunding the sheriffs (particularly 
tried him;*aiid yet they ha^e not whenthey first enter their office) look 
HMe to obtam what is called a to t||e governor for information m jU 
moooent man, although matters relative to the pnson, yet h4r 
Imr erent » pemon, and urged the embairassed by so many conflicting 
4iM|||r «^th great zeal and persever- interests and cofisiderations of jealou- 

their hands M^avits, ever Observable in the city corpo- 

e 



rale body, tliat.lie can aomoty In any 
a# ever give aatiafaction to one auilio- 
irithoat oflendtng otBerar--to ex- 
tramdy tenacious are they all lest any 
one should aspire to or usurp what they 
consider their prerogative and privilege 
of office. This is conspicuously appa- 
rent aaiong them in every discussion^ 
relative to the prison. They seldom or 
never can be brought cordiallv to take 
the same view of any case, and support 
each other : even in tliat of life and 
death, a tbousand opposite opinions 
will be broached, and much bickerings 
transpire. Thirdly, tlie governor is, 
in all cases of interest in which the 
pisoner is in any way supposed to be 
injured, liable to come into immediate 
contact with the prosecutor, and have 
his mind warpea by interested and 
felse statements | especially in in- 


kind of patilnag f I " fnr Mh* 
psfticn aa diis is by 

ho leafuined firom eacerciiiDg oOeMy 
Umb privilege for foe benefit tif tlioee 
who deserve it; afid 1 am finato per- 
suaded that Mr. Wonnyer'a conwet fa 
often iniiuenoed, in ^ deaiie to pfoss 
on the notice of Ike secretary ai^ par* 
ticuUr apse, by a foar which exists in 
his mind that he ^he secretary, or those 
who perform foe duty for nim) will 
think be is too officious, and too ft ee^ 
oapg a privilege allowed him only 
for their convenience i%pioBiiiienl in- 
stances of claims for p^on; so that, 
if more Ifond fide cases requiring foe 
interposition of the pardon pewer 
should occur, in one session, man is 
on foe average usual, it is piobaible 
tftn governor would be detertod MKn 
advocating them at all, at least with 


stances where foe proMutmg partfi^ equal zeal, altb ougk his judgment 

II ndl^maght dictate treating 


has a stroug personal interest in 
setting the prisoner aH liberty ; cases 
which often occur in foe *Again, 
in other instances, there is danger 
when recommendation lies in his 
hands, ftom the ready access to Jils 
ear, of unworthy cases being favoured 
by a super-exaltation of character, and 
reoommaiidation arising out of the 
moat heuevolent feelings, but which 
renders foe effect partial and produces 
injustice; not to mention die bare 
poasibility of a venal perversion oHjas 
power, i cannot hut offer an apolp^ 
to Mr. Wootner for the latter allusiopi. 
He has, I believe, filled the office for 
nine years. All who know foalggn* 
tleman will join me in ofeing fosti* 
mony that it is impossible for any 
son to exceed him in diligence, judg- 
ment, or humanity, in all which apper- 
tains to the painful and respiMsible 
duties of the situation. Far be it from 
me to let one word escape which qpn 
be construed into a reftwiion on one 
so eminently calculated for foe office. 
I must, however, claim for myself fair 
liberty to use eveiy argument in sup- 
port of what I have propounded — 
namely, foe absolute necessity there is 
for an Appeal Court. Had 1 not, as 
said befoi^ after what I have seen, 
thought it a public duty, 1 should not 
have impom this task on myOelf, for 
n^y considerations. Fourthly ,^there 
dll sdways some danger in iiivestiiig«foe 


them all witirne same Sincerity. | 
am as equally convinoed that be is, 
from the same considefalaoDS, led to 
seek his oppostonitie^ of inti^ueiag 
the cases mtliea to the aldennen, she- 
riffs, or under-secretaiy (with the latter 
gentleman he comes immediately into 
contact), on these subjects; and thus 
many chances are lost for doing a duty 
to whictf his heart prompts him, but 
of which his judgment denies him foe 
exercise^not a judgment that infgrms 
him the caae does not deserve his pa- 
tronage, but a judgment which tells 
him tf he is not very wary in using his 
influeBo|ll^ ipay be lost altogmer, 
tbHVis better to serve a fow of 
Ibe unfortunates, tlian, by an injudi- 
cious exercise of his privilege, to be 
deprived of the power of serving any. 
He is, in consequence, generally ac- 
cused of tergiversation, the appearance 
of wtoh is perhaps unavoidable in his 
situation. It is remarkable, that foe 
greatest number of cases pardoned, 
and of those in which the cases of in- 
nocence have been made the most 
clear, have always occurred in the 
shrievalty of gentlemen characterised 
for their extraordinary activity and 
perseverance. 1 have no doubt but 
tlie instances in Newgate are tolerably 
uniform, hut foe want of equal indiia- 
tty in the sberifis, or their more ptote* 
ing private concerns, prevents the same 
number each yeaik being brought to 
Wilde did more in this 


governor of Newgate with the power 
of recommending cases for Uie royal light. Sheriff 
mercy, li^t it should in hit*hauda^|^ way ||ian any other before or siace bis 

. ’if.. » . _ . . 
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y , . .Hjf »avecl the lives of two 
we|B ovdenil for exAu- 
Junes i&denon^d peoi^ge 
Through llie taleot and ex- 
inu^ioaiy aetd of tlis gentleman, these 
^fiien’s innoceiM was^ade perfectly 
aj^^hey Sen ttraered for 


ignorance. Mr. Wakefield (page 132) 
says, ** Hut what shall be said of the 
system whkli,' in sem cases Out of 
sixty-two, would have destroyed life 
improperly, but for the voluntaiy in- 
terfei'ebce of humane and skilful men?’’ 
But tliQeise seven aie like the prizes in 


eii y fttfff%. Had^ep been condemned « a lottery : the blanks are nev^ lieard 


In the shiieval^ of gentlenirn mOre 
passively disposed than' Mr. M'ilde, 
would have suffered ; after which, 
any one who imi^t hold an opinion 
they were" Innocent wQuld have been 
laughedi^kt, pai^icularly in the vicinity 
ofSe recorder's seat at the Old Dailey. 

who takes on himself the 
iask of dewing that cases of innocence 
db come under condemnation' at the 
Old Bailey, I aid aware, subjects him- 
sMno die sneers of many persons ill 
the city. 1 have no wish to exaggerate 
any thing whi^L^same under tny ob- 
servation va NeimuUeMZP contrary. 

1 have giStt difficulty in writing the 
mult of my experience, and in letating 
teal fikcts in a manner calculated to 
oh^n the cr^ence it the inexpercw 
eoced, wlddi 1 am obliged to do by 
ve^ng cases not omcharged with 
extraominaiy eiiients, and which are 
within my proof when challenged to 
them ; not but others of a more 
popiantic nature have occufred, and 
4 k my note-book, reserved for ano- 
die^ docastOD. All I havb in view at 
present is the establishment of a Court 
of Appeal, which I hold should be in- 
stituted, vtere it on no ot^ grounds 
than these — ^viz.,1hat a lai|fi||vtion of 
the prisoners brought into g^miite ai| 
temgikable for their stolidi^ and ob- 
stinacy* (not professed rogues), who, 
oven when innocent of the charge 
brought against them, appear as it were 
petrified and astounded, in which 
manner they are ofien taken to trial, 
wil^ut making any effort (more than 
debating their innocence) to acquit 
thmnselves of the felony. I have often 
ffiOught ffiat this, with very stolid pri- 
sone»,was the eS^ of conscious inno- 
oenco.- After their trials they bejrin to 
tgtt^irstoiy, which is often pfiauch 

b limie, that if, in many cases, it 
ri/bm kno^D to any intelligent 
^ .beffice riiey were tried, th^ 
I biave readily beenkastmoted how 
hmocencd in court. I 
of a measure 
of the fribject, 
Koiafid in these of 


ip vioie 
Lte ^avii 

ry,^ean 



of. Mr. Wakefield treats only of death, 
when speaking of the number of cases 
ef innocence discovered. 1 afii anx- 
ious, and shall endeavour to shew that 
it if not only in capital cases persons 
• are condemned who are innocent; 
others do occur, and that very fre- 
quently, whictf ' are of equal interest, 
according to %ny notions of justice; 
thou^ some persons appear to think, 
that if a man is not to be put to a 
violent death, it is of no consequence en- 
laving him Ibr life, guilty or otherwise. 

case oceuned, upwards of three 
/ears'since, of great hardship, in which 
all connected wkfti die administration 
of the%vfs in the city and in the pri- 
son were, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, convinced of the reality; but the 
ciipuifiktances were of so delicate a 
natiflre, the bench itself being imme- 
diately involved in the aflkir, that all, 
whilst they appeared to commiserate, 
were tenacious of interfering. The 
prisoner and a large family, in conse- 
quence, fell a sacrifice to the peculiarity 
d^is situation. He bad nominally 
bm clerk to an attorney in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chancery Lme, into whose 
service he had entered under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: having a con- 
nexion of his own which would ^ve 
brought him professional practice, but 
was unable to avail himself of it, not 
being a certificated attorney, he entered 
into an engageihent with a gentleman 
who was in, profession, under a 
written aneeilieDt, wherein it was sti- 
pulated that he (the prisoner) should 
bring his connexion to the office of the 
attornev, and that tMprofits accruing 
from ^ same riidljid be divided 
equally between thei^^*^ After a time, 
a roisuDderstandinS t^ place between 
the parties relative to their pecuniaiy 
affaire. The prisoner, conceiving he 
vm in danger of losing his propor- 
tion oftbe profits of the business done, 
wentrio his own immediate friends who 
haik brought employment to the offioie^ 
and collected all the money he could, 
amounting to about sixty or seventy 
’i, When- he went back to the 
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office and demanded a settlement, what he liad done ;*|| adding, thil it 
stating what money he had leoeived, wu agreed, if he would ^ead gUfItjr 
and from whom, sayi^, “I wish to to the iiidietoiint,aod th^preveol.lfe 
come to an amicable a^ustment, l|it I furl^ exposure of the tiiq^s^oi£| 
will not give up the money of which I between them, themrosecutor*? ebonsel 
have possessed myself until you con- aud his own had had an underst^d* 
sent to balance the account, in confer- ing with the ju^ tbatronly a nOm^ 
mityv^th the tenour of our agreement.’* sentence shou^ belpessed of a ww 
After some further hig^ words, tliey* days’ impriscAnftnt. Thus urged^ 
parted ; and in a short time afterwards, and furmr induced die tears 
the atiprney caused him to be appro- of his wife and the distress oT a 
bended, and preferred a charge of em- young family, he consenfedi, if he 
bezzlement a^inst him, for the several could have an assurance ii& 
sums of money received by hhn. Wheti^ counsel that such an arrangement had 
the parties came before Sir Peter Lau- been made. His own%nd the prose- 
rie (it was a city castl), the prisoner cutor’s counsel both gave him this as- 
produced the written' ^reement of surance, saying the a&irhadl&een inti- 
partnership, and urged nis justi%ation mated to the judge, and that it was so 
on that ground. This occasioned seve- understood. On the faith ef tfais he 
ral remands. At lengtli, Sir Pe&r pleaded guilty. When the day o f^y i* 
Laurie said be felt Uie question to be tence came, he went up, expects 
one of great difficulty : uie agreemci .rnothing but that his judgment would 
between the parties being an illegi 'be respited; but^^iwbis dismay, he 
instrument, a certificate attorney heard nimselMfliitencedj^ fourteen 
could not legally enter into partner- years’ tiunsportkJhn, the fullest penalm 
ship with an uncertificated man; of ijie law, under Sir Thomas Plomei^ 
still, he thought the existence of such act, for persotlS convicted of embez- 
an agreement between the parties Ilement.^’ It w4s noW evident that he 
would destroy the felony, but it^firas had either been entrapped into the plea 
for a jury to decide the question ; and of guilty, or that some serious mistake 
the prisoner was committed to Newgate bad occurred. ^Induiry was made 
for trial. In the interval between the through every accessible channel. The 
committal and the commencement of counsel Ibr the prisoner wrote a letter, 
the session, much negotiation took which 1 saw, and which is still extant, 
place between the prisoner's fnei^s confirming arrangement, and ex- 
and tiie prosecutor, who now felt^nm pressing a leadiness to call eithet on 
he had incurred a penalty of the law the judge or the secretary to serve the 
in having entered into such an agree- prisoner. Tlie judge himself was ap- 
inent with an uncertificated partner, plied t o, wh o said,** he thou^tbe had 
The prisoner prepared for his trial in some sdH| recollection of the matter, 
ftill confidence or an acquittal, on the but hao^ide no note of it;*’ and re- 
exhibition of his agreement. Just, coramended an application to the se- 

liowever, as he was alwut to be called cietary of state, who would, no doubt, 

up, his friends came to him and said under the circumstances,* grant relief, 
they had made an arrangement with Numerous communications took place 
the prosecutor, to which they wished during t|^[^ds of one year, in which 

he would acc^e. They pointed ffiit 1 took a pffton behalf of the prisoner; 

the uncertainty of law ; that probably in which time one of his children died, 
the court wouUl^not admit an illegal and the whole family fell into the ut- 
instruroent to he given in evidence, most poverty. Tiie only explanation 
although he fhlt himself justified in which was ever given was, that the 

m 

• 

* I know a case in which Mr. Hiriiier was attorney for the proseoution, and in 
which the nrotecutor was so situnCed with the prisoner, that he (ttie proaeoutor) was 
hinuelf in dread of an indictment for a conspiracy, and also another for penury, if the 
prieoner ahoiild obtain hia liberty f^and relented having commenced the proaecatina. 
In hia perturbation ofmiad, and ionhta whether to proceed, or withdraw and gpn- 
ciliale the prisoner, in case of hia discharge, he gave a written paper, worded in the 
atrongeat nmnner, dedarative of the prisaner'e innocence of the offence with wMoh he 
wee charged. Yet die judge hdd Iw inatrument could not be eomitted as evidence. 
This estraordtnSEy end interesting SM^vith aU^the ciroumstanees eonneetsd with 
it, will shortly be laid before the putms^ * 
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ju^gs vho presided when the prisoner 
Mwled guilivVnpte the plea ega^t 
^ nSme in^lhe hpolc whi<^ is pn the 
desk in court, without any* 
no^ prill on Ujie instant left the bench, 
whk^ was immediately occupied by 
another judge, .who, casting his eye on 
^jlast name in btM, saw a blank 
in the sentence Sgairibt a plea of guilty 
to the crime of embeszlemeot,lhd ftUed 
it up, without iiMjaiiy, by inserting 
fourteen years’ tran^portatiom It is 
remarkable, that almost all the gentle- 
men who usually examine cases of this 
kind entered dnto the particulars of 
this, yet nothing effectually was done. 
Affidavits were drawn up, to which the 
agreement of partnership was annexed, 
and other documents, including a copy 
of^unsers letter funiTding the original 
uMerslaoding, wbidi were laid before 
tl\^ secretary; and the prisoner was, 
ftom time to tim|led to believe he 
would obi^ hialSB%. Ultimately, 
^wever, b^was sent to Van Dieineu*s 
Land, where he now is, in an atli>n|py*s 
office at Hobart Town. About sixteen 
months since, his family was sent out 
to him. Eveiy facility has been given 
him for a commrtable settlement under 
the sentence, most likely in« considera- 
tion of the circumstances connected 
with his case. No one is impugned in 
this affair, though some carelessness 
was 8hefpa;^aiid if the interlocutory 
conuersation did take place between 
the counsel, judge, &c., does it not 
confirm vin previous statement respect^ 
mg the affiurs of the Old Bailey Court 
being muddled by the intmitfence of 
others? There cannot be a greateC 
truism ; it wants no confirmation — itie 
thing is too generally known, and H 
never will bp, otherwise until the busi- 
ness of the session is out ofjA^ands 
of the city corporation. 

Had a Court of Appea^MRii open 
to this man, can any one doubt but 
tbp question of his gwt or innocence 
would have been settled? But the 
truth is, if such g court had been open, 
the case never would have occurred. 
An Appeal Court would hang, as it 
wete, tn terrorem over the other, and 
the hnsiness at the Old Bailey would 
be better perfi^g^. Many consider- 
ations preveutSd the man having a 
The object here, as in all 
oases, was to keep the public 
ffiind quiet on the tuluect. If we let 

him oat," they ssy, '^fcs first act will 
be to militixte proceedings againftithe 


attorney on the illegality of the agree- 
ment, and give publicity to the case. 
In fii^ erhust he was in Nev^te, I 
prppred a' statement for publication, 
accompanied with affidavits to prove 
the truth of the particulars in all their 
bearings. He was desirous to have it 
published ; but, as I thought i^ might 
•offend those who at the time were in- 
teresting ttiemselves in his behalf, I 
persuaded him to forego his intentions. 
Other feelings are suppressed by the 
usual reasoning : “ It will be better now 
for him to go ^road,as he has lost his 
* character by being in Newgate, and 
will be unable to do any good in this 
country altl^ugh a gentleman had 
come forward ^d offered to take him 
into nis employ at two guineas per 
; and tois he did in compliance 
with a suggestion made by one of the 
aldermen, who thought it would facili- 
tate the man's enlargement. 

It would be superfluous to use 
furtbea arguments, or adduce other 
cases, iri proof of the necessity there 
is for an Appeal Court. It may be 
said, a wnt of error cun now be 
brrii^ht. The practicability of this 
proceeding is aamitted; but it is a 
very expensive procedure, and out of 
the reach of most men in common life; 
besides, if not brought within a very 
limited period after the trial, the par- 
tms lose their claim to it, unless the 
afksrney-general will give his consent. 
The fees for his acquiescence arc arbi- 
trary, and may, ff he exacts them, 
amount to a hundred pounds or more ; 
cons^uently, the instances of persons 
availing themselves of this appeal are 
rare; and I believe there is but one 
case on record in which a sentence of 
death was reversed by a writ of error 
being brought. The party was dis- 
charged on a point of law, by ffie 
Cifiirt of King’s Bench, after the 
judges in a criminal court had decided 
against the appellant. It related to a 
robbe^ committed upon some ship- 
ping in the river. And, if I under- 
stand this privilege of writ of error'* 
rightly, k is only to be claimed when 
a point of law is to be settled, and 
consequently will be of no use to a 
prisonfT who can prove his innocence 
only OTi, general munds. Referring, 
a^p, to the dimculties the accused 
labour 'under of moving their cases, 
no part of the subject is of more im- 
|nce than tlie difficulty Uiey have 
^mpel their witnesses to attend at 
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the trial. It will be asked, Why, have 
they not a subposna at their command ? 
Yes, they have ; but if the patty whose 
attendance beiequired is supposed tdd)c 
friendly towards th^ prisoner, and can 
give evidence serviceable to his de- 
fence, it is the practice of all attorneys 
to recommend that no subpoena shall 
be served, lest it should offend him, * 
and prevent his attending; and they 
subsntttte solicitation and entreaty. If, 
on ihe contrary, the par^ is adverse to 
the prisoner, but the evidence he could 
give favourable, they know that in 99 • 
oases out of 100 it is never regarded. I 
ask, does any one know, under the latter 
circumstances, of a pemon ever sum- 
moned respecting the instrument ealled 
a subpirna to attend at the Old Bailey? 
The reason why they are disregaidra 
is very manifest : eveiy man receiving 
a su6pcenn consults either his own 
interest, inclinations, or convenience, 
placing the consequence of non-attend- 
ance against the indiicemenls hb may 
have for staying away. R?asomng 
thus, he soon comes to the conclusion 
that he will not attend ; because, if {he 
man should be convicted, he will not 
be in a situation to take any steps for 
enforcing the penalty ; and if acquitted, 
it is clear his evidence svas not re- 
quired ; and consequently, os he could 
be of no use, no penal^ was incurred. 
W here shall we seek for an insiange 
wherein any person in a criminal dase 
was ever punished by line or imprison- 
ment for non-compliance to a summons 
issued from the clerks of the peace 
office in l>ondon or Middlesex, when 
issued at the instance of the accused ? 

I never heard of one, and may add, 
never knew many obeyed wlien there 
was any motive to stay away. I knew 
one instance wherein a witness for the 
prosecution absconded just as a t|ial 
came on, after having waited several 
days, and who thou{^t (having been 
there so long) it an excuse to leave i 
being unwilling to give evidence against 
a young roan, his intimate on a 
charge of embezxlefhent. £k lliii case, 
the witness was sentenced eeveral 
months’ imprisonment, as hik 4mence 
favoured the acquittal of theptwoner. 
Tliis instance, however, is iKK^ne of 
contempt of summons, as he had 
bound over, before a magistratby in re- 
cognjrances to appear. It, is evident 
that ^one of the difficulries attending 
a*lfefencc arc applicable to fho hgUlHll 


dellnouent, who fairlyican have nm*' 
to make; but if 1 had the power 
organise ^e system,* I wcmld provide 
as mudh against the possibilitj^of any ' 
injustice being done the prisoner (d^ 
privhig him even of the shadow of a 
complaint), as I wouldnigamst givkig 
the slightest cflSqge 46t ue escape of 
an ofi^erwho merited punishment; 
knowing, as 1 do, that on ooth sides of 
the question the nearef we appioxiinate 
to perfection, the more the one will 
assist in accomplishing the other object 
— namely, the conviction of incorri- 
gible thieves, and the dTsdiarge of Uie 
innocent; of which latter &re are 
really more instances than the worid 
are aware of. W^heu, however, tlie 
multiferions transactions of men in this 
metroi)olis are considered, and thaUjpe 
modes of getting money are so multi- 
'vious, and that the ^irit of the times 
is to sail as ne^* ?i# 4rind qp possible 
— ^in other woifls, to get tr^ney in any 
way, so as to avoid the penalties of the 
law»^it is no wonder that often, when 
qien disagree and are foiled in their 
grasping views of aggrandisement, they 
should, under their disappointment, 
take any steps, however unjust, to re- 
venge theilkselves on those who have 
caused their illicit speculations to feil. 
There are instances at the Old Bailey 
Court, of daily occurrence, wherein the 
prosecutors and prisoners have for 
years been in the habit of transacting 
business together, and whose con- 
sciences jointly never restrained them 
from obtaining money in any way, 
however dishonest; but when they fell 
out, if one has not, tiurough habits of 
careless confidence, so well prepared 
himself for the rupture, and me other 
can see an opportunity ter take advan- 
tage, it is seldom passed over; and as 
the dealioga» between them have been 
ever loose, occasions are rarely want- 
ing for one to become a prosecutor, 
and turn honest man by eending his 
qld acquaintance to thejUtlipodes; and 
oftentimes this is dtfiie fo no other 
purpose than to appropriate to them- 
selves property which they see, under 
a conviction, within their grasp. In 
most of these cases, the prosecutor’s 
moral and legal guilt, taken in the ag- 
gregate, exceeds the prisoner’s. I have 
taken down some extraordinary cases of 
this kind, with a yiew of tracing the 
operations of the mind uiidervarioua cir- 
cum|tance 9 and in diffi»rent grades of 
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society ; but, asctbey are not applicable 
to * my present purpose, I will iot 
trouble the 'reader with them. At 
another, time, and in anotlier ibrm, I 
may attempt to amuse the world with 
these anecdotes. My only object in 
naiaing at all, is to illustrate the 
motives that witnhss^ have, in a num- 
ber of instances, for disregarding the 
service of a subpceua, as the ousiness 
is now conducted. In the cases where 
all the parties are tainted, and none 
connected with lliem are inHuenced by 
principle, the prisoner is sure to come 
off the worst. TThe prosecutor, having 
his liberty, finds various means of 
bringing in "and keeping out of court 
just so much evidence as suits his own 
purpose. With these characters a sub- 
from the prisoner is laughed at. 

I nave many times turned this incon- 
venience over in my mind, and felt* 
indignant^t th^sa^tempt sliewn to 
the Couil^nd havS^houghl of the 
means to remedy the evil, not for these 
men only, but for the general good and 
the belter respect of the Court. I wilj 
not waste time In attempting to shew 
the utter inutility of tlie penalty of 
money, as inserted in the instrument, 
and the words “At youf*" peril, fail 
not.” A prisoner convicted cannot 
bring an action, and Oue tl)«t is ac- 
quitted will not. The Court should, in 
every case, lake the responsibility of 
erilbfcing its own orders : whetlier for 
or against the prosecution, they should 
punish every contempt. They do so 
when they are inconvenienced by the 
non-attendance of summoned Jurors, 
and why should they not vis it wit- 
nesses with penalties, when it is fair 
to presume, in every case of dereliction, 
the parties have a minister motive for 
so doing? In many cases, it is a kind 
of passive perjury. To remedy jins, I 
propose there shall be an office in, or 
attached to, the prison, from whence 
the subpoena shall be issued, wliere 
the prisoner may have as many as he 
shall need, on payment for the same. 
Men should be appointed to serve 
thra, similar to the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Qoort services of notice to creditors; 
of coorae, receiving a remuneration 
for the service, at the lowest possible 
rate of charge. I calculate U.Od. 
forf the service would be sufficient, 
tiiuabeLis taken into ac- 
09iiDl| anidibitev m&y would be sened 
in cite jlii^ taking the town dis- 


tricts, as bankers’ clerks now do in 
presenting bills of exchange. Let us 
suppose this to have b^n accom- 
plished ; then have the messengers in 
attendance during session, with their 
books alphabetically arranged, in which 
would be entered the names of the pro- 
secutors and prisoners, together with all 
*the witnesses summoned on each trial. 
When a case came on, if any one were 
absent, there would be the meMenger 
to prove the service, or account to the 
Court if he had been unable to serve 
^tlie process on the party. 

The Court should further be em- 
powered to levy, instanter, such fine 
or punishment as might be deemed 
effici^it to deter parties from treating 
it| summons witii contempt. If the 
messenger, on oath, should acquaint 
the Court that any person was “ run- 
ning up and down,” as it is termed in 
law, to avoid the sen'ioe of a subpeena, 
then the judge should issue his warrant 
for apjfrehension, as is done in the su- 
perior dburts, when affidavits of the 
fact, in civil cases of law, are laid be- 
fore them. They should ne\er depart 
frofii.this rule, taking the entire respon- 
sibility of enforcing the attendance of 
witnesses on itself. 1 cannot imagine 
a more deadly blow to the hopes of all 
rogues than the adoption of this mea- 
sure : the certainty of the witnesses 
b^gcom[)elled to attend against them, 
W'lrh remove one of the main props on 
which they stand, iii calculating their 
chances of escape after being com- 
mitted ; and, on the other hand, would 
insure to all others a fair prospect of 
having their cases properly laid before 
the Court. The officers who would 
be employed to serve the subpienn, 
might be made very useful during ses- 
sion in collecting witnesses together 
for^the trials next on the list, in apart- 
ments which might be ap)jropriuted 
for the purpose. This would iMiable 
the Court to proceed with regularity, 
and avoid ail the bustle now so annoy^ 
ing to itself and the public ; particu- 
larly the custom «f bawling out the 
names iH witnesses at the door of the 
Court, who, in most cases, are silting 
dmnk at the neighbouring public- 
bousesf whilst the prisoner is standing 
ill ai|ful suspense at the bar. Tiie 
nuqil^r of inebriate persons, or those 
in some measure excited with liquor, 
put into the witness-boxes at the Old 
Jllij^y Cemrts every session, is very 
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great, and, if possible, should be pre- 
vented. Almost all cases of prevari- 
cation committals arise out of the for- 
ties' intoxication. The larger portion 
of the witnesses every session arc drawn 
from the working classes of society, 
who a(e never from their work but 
they will dnnk. Conceive several* 
hundreds of these men waiting for 
eight and nine days together, in a con- 
fined neighbourhood, where every third 
house IS one of entertainment. JVlr. 
W akeheld says, persons before honesty 
liave been so highly excited at witnes- 
sing an ex(H:ution as to become thieves 
on the spot.'* In accounting for the 
iiiaiiner in which men are diuw^ into 
crime, I am surprised he pas>od over 
this scene, arletl on the same spot, 
where, foi a whole week together, men 
are m a state of excitement from drink, 
who are associating and conversing 
with persons on the subject of crime 
and the tricks of svviiidlei^, talking 
over the extraordinary good fortune of 
sonic and the ingenuity of others, and 
in every way becoming familiarised 
w'ltli loose notions and bad pruicmles. 
Jlere, indeed, he might have found out 
a fruitful source of crime. Taitv week 
so s|»ent in idleness and debauchery 
corrupts, on a moderate calculation, or 
destroys the principles of, fifty per- 
sons,! who, if proper arraiigemeiils 
were made, might have iinmed lately 
deposed to the facts they knew’, and 
have forthwith gone home to their 
avocations. No language can be too 
strong when used for the purpose of 
denouncing the svstem which leads to 
the present confusion regarding the 
trials at the Old Bailey, it disgraces ' 
the city authorities esficcially, as it can 
be so easily remedied. 

To the plan 1 have proposed for 
subpcpning witnesses, and the arrarit;e- 
raeiit of them at the Court, there can 
be no objection on the score of ex- 
pense. The oftice may be made a 
source of great emolument, which, 
perhaps, may operate as an inducement 
to the citizens not to oppose se salutary 
an arrangement. The cost of a sub- 
pcena, which is now obtained from the 
clerk of the peace, is but a meae trifle. 


I therefore, they charge bs, for the 
service, the expense will «iot be more 
than 7s. each, at the utmost, winch will 
be a great saving b^th to the pr^ecutor 
and the prisoner, who, in all cases 
when it is done by an attorney, on |he 
most moderate calculation, must pay 
1/. 1«. fm it, witif the charges of ** in- 
structions, service, letters, messages," 
&c. &c. This charge of bs. would en- 
able the managers of the office for sub- 
pcDna to employ a competent person 
to go round the prison from time to 
time, between the sessions, to hear all 
the prisoners had to say; and if he 
thought any, from their Stoiy, really 
worthy of consideration, to give them 
his advice and the subpiena gratis, if 
needed, that they might h.ive a prooer 
chance of proving their iiinocencl^n 
their trials ; and in every case as^^istuig 
all in preparing f^gbiAheir defence, by 
patiently heaniirg llieir ov\^ Account of 
themselves, and afterwards advising 
thepi to the bc^t of his judgment. An 
immense advantage would accrue from 
the adoption of tins plan. • So far from 
increasing the busmess of the place, as 
may he sujvposed by some, it would at 
once remosi* a mon^y of the burden 
now encumbering the present system. 
It Is for^ihe gaol-coinmiltee to remedy 
many of the evils here pointed out; 
they have tlie poiver in their hands to 
iiitcrfei'c in all the internal aritiige- 
iiK Ills of the prison. It only needs that 
they should consider well the working 
and eflects of their management for 
these la-st twenty years, and reflect on 
Hvhat has and what might have been 
done in tlie way of improvement. 

Information respecting the character 
of prisoners' 

There can be no doubt but the 
judges, and their coadjutors, the alder- 
men, Ac., are anxious to secure a 
known thief. They have, however, not 
hitherto hit ui^on the method to And 
him out. On the trials it is usual for 
the judge to ask the police-offlcer who 
gives Ins evidence against the prisoner, 
whether he has any knowledge of him. 
The officers in this service generally 
hitherto have been in it so short a time. 


• E. G. Wakefield, Esq. on the Punishment of Death, p. 181. 
t Many boys and young men have told me, their first ideas ^f crimes were gene- 
rated and imbited by mixing in the company ofthose who loiter about the Old iJailev 
during tlie sessions ; and flifft come, jp some instances, as witnesses, ana 

gone uw^ay thieves in mention. • * 
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SBd exchange it so frequently for o|{beir 
employnientB, that they acquire but 
little Imo^rledj^ of the Inxly of London 
depredators. Aftgr the officers^ the 
governor of the prison is referred to, 
either in court (which is often done 
by signs), or in private, when the judges 
determine on the sentences. His in- 
formation is gathered fronf several 
sources: 1st, his own recollections of 
their persons ; 2dly, his books of de- 
scription; 3dly, the powers of recog- 
nition possessed by the turnkeys ; and, 
lastly, the information obtained from 
prisoners who are retained in Newgate 
as wardsmen, whose special business 
it is to report all they know or can 
collect regarding every prisoner coming 
into their respective wards. All tliese 
so^lfces are very defective. The go- 
varnor^s own experience can avail but 
little, exc^t in v^vrecent cases of re- 
committallWwhentftK recollection of 
iny other ^rson in the place would 
equally answer the purpose. J’he 
books aid very little, as no man goes 
into Newgate • twice with the sam^ 
jiame, trade, or place of nativity. With 
regard to the turnkeys, it is left entirely 
to chance whether they choose to give 
information or not, unless called upon 
in some particular cases of doubt and 
disputation to give an opinion as to 
the identification of a prisoner. This is 
at aU times, however, a bad source of 
information, for obvious reasons — their 
powers of reminiscence being very un- 
equal. But the information obtained 
from the wardsmen, and which is the 
most depended on, is the least certairf 
of all, and is much abused. It is 
natural for these men to make their 
report exactly in accordance with the 
money, or other presents, they can ob- 
tain from the prisoners. There is one 
of these men who boasts of making 
forty pounds each session by writing 
briefs. He is most consulted on the 
subject of tlie prisoners* characters. 
That he does write briefs is true, but 
his employment is chiefly obtained by 
threats, saying he can influence the 
governor for or against them, and that 
they cannot expect he should make a 
isLvoittable report unless they engage 
him for their defence. 

#ut of this arise great abuses, and, 
truti), it is fraught with much 
itischief ^nd wicftdness. Without 
referriog to apy individual so employed 
in particular, 1 have no hesilatidm in 


denouncing this part of the system, 
and of declaring that great injustice is 
do|ie to many men through this source. 
Money with such characters does every 
thing : he who pays is an honest and 
a good fellow ; he who has not money, 
or will not be imposed on, is^an old 
offender and a scoundrel, &c. &c. All 
reports and tales carried into the office 
through such media aim poisoned, and 
from an impure channel : they should 
never be heeded by any sensible and 
^experienced man. Those who listen 
to them are laughed at in secret. It is 
useless to find fault with any plan 
without propoging a better. The diffi- 
culty^of recognising old offenders m 
Newgate, makes the authorities consent 
to use these men as auxiliaries in their 
view's for that purpose. The only 
method would be to employ acute 
men as agents, who would soon ac- 
quire experience. Their time should 
be wlmUy«employed in visiting prisons 
in Lonfion and Middlesex; making 
themselves acquainted with the prison- 
ers, by repeated views of their persons 
in*tjje several wards where they are 
placed; occasionally conversing with 
them, by inquiring who they lue, from 
whence they came, and how they had 
been emplojed in life; and many other 
questions, such as experience would 
s^gest ; sometimes accusing them of 
befog old offenders, and of personating 
other characters than their own. By 
these means, regularly pursued, they 
would at least become acquainted with 
the persons of all who went into pri- 
son twice. When they ascertained a 
former conviction, it should he their 
business to bring into Court a certi- 
ficate of the same, and be .sworn at the 
time as to the identity of the prisoner, 
and the same if the prisoner had been 
before put on his trial and discharged ; 
in every case giving the prisoner seven 
days* notice before trial of tlieir inten- 
tion to prove a former conviction or 
convictions, and imprisonments; so 
that the prisoner might have a fair op- 
portunity of disproving the statement, 
if the officer should fall into an error. 
This would put the Court in a proper 
positiof to act with decision and cer- 
tainly^ and relieve the keepers of the 
prispii from an irksome duty. The 
channels through which information 
respecting the character of the prison- 
^^pichei^the ears of the judge should 
wTslopped up,^ and all done open 
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court. The prisou reports, whether 
favourable or unfavouraole to the pri- 
soner, pass through so many ha^ds, 
and are influenced by so many circum- 
stances, that, before they reach the 
judge, no reliance can be placed on 
them, ^except m very flagrant cases, 
when tne culprit is known to all, and* 
no private report is wanted. I grant 
that 114 some ituitances, by these means, 
men who woula otlierwise escape with 
a slight punishment are brought under 
the eye of the judge ; but the same in-| 
formation would be equally useful, 
and nwre satisfactory^ were it given in 
open court, after the jnanner I have 
above pro|x>sed. The proceedings and 
sentences in each case would then stand 
fair before the public, and open to dTs- 
cussion as to the cause and effect in 
every case of severe or slight punish- 
ment. In recognising thieves, the go- 
vernors of other prisons are soifletinies 
called 111 ; tlieir opinion is tg)t given in 
open court, and ought not to^e relied 
on. Similitude of personality, with 
some carelessness on their paili, often 
lead to serious mistakes: tiiey*are 
gentlemen not easily persuaded on 
these points to give up tlieir opinion 
when 111 error. 

To piove tliat the information is not 
faithfully conveyed to the judge, it is 
only necessary to read the two follow- 
ing cases, which occurred nearly ul^ie 
same time, and are not of a twelve- 
month’s date. 

A man was committed for robbing, 
or attempling to rob, a cart, in the 
street (what is called ‘‘dragging”), 
who had been twice under sentence of 
death (once in the country, and once 
at the Old Bailey), and who had not 
many months before been discharged 
from Newgate, where he had been con- 
fined for SIX years, lie pleaded gi^lty, 
and was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. If his character and 
former convictions had been known to 
the Court (and which ought to have 
been known), h% would have been 
sent out of tlie country fo& life. If 


thf plan of employing offieeis for the 
sole purpose of recognising bad cha- 
racters, and who ought to be held 
responsible to tl^ Court for every 
known former conviction, had been 
brought into practical experiment, 
this man would not so easily have 
escaped, after h#^ing spent six years 
in Newgate. Reasons, I know, will 
be given why this was kept from the 
Court: these reasons, however, will 
not stand the test of inquiry. Sir 
Robert Peel thought he did much to- 
wards repressing ci^e when he 
brought in a measure to increase the 
punishment on second and third con- 
victions. God help him! he knew 
but little of the character of men he 
w'as legislating on, or the system under 
which his law was to be rendereiTef- 
fective. ^ 

The other case^Jis that of a* young 
man who, beftfre his tri^’,1iad given 
the wardsman some umbrage, and, m 
consequence, was reported to have 
been transported once before, al- 
though he was not twenty years of 
age. Owing to this report, he was 
transported for fourteen years. As the 
nature of his crime, which was a minor 
oft'ence, and good character given in 
court, Igd the father of the prisoner (a 
most respectable tradesman, in a prin- 
cipal town of Sussex) to expect a 
much less sentence, he was greatly 
surjirised, and naturally inquired the 
cause of his son’s having Uiis heavy 
punishment. There was no hesitation 
in telling him. When it was made 
* known to me, 1 advised the father to 
begin with the life of his son, from 
seven years of age, and to bring affi- 
davits to track the young man’s course 
up to the day of his apprehension. 
This he did, and they were laid before 
the secretary without effect. These 
two cases need no comment. ]\Iy 
next paper will contain some obser- 
vations on the pardon power, and the 
practice of the London thieves. 

[To hs continued.] 
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GEOGRifPHICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE ALL-IN- 

. MYNE-E*ES, OR FAlfCY ISLES. 

% 

(from the log-book of JACOB SLT, MARINER.) 


Mr. Editor, 

Allow me to^iake yo^ excel- 
lent work the channel of c<nnmuni- 
cating my discoveries to a, doubtless, 
ivondering world. The public, I am 
aware, is sufficiently tired by this time 
of the Parrys, and Lyons, and Richard- 
sons, and Fran Itl Ills, with their eternal 
icebergs and polar bears, and snow- 
boots and whale-blubber, and IJeclas 
and Gripers, and frozen fish and Esqui- 
maux, and seals and sea-horses, and 
other such monstra horrenda. Every 
thnl^ is so cold and bleak about these 
fellows, that even while freezing o\er 
their Ibg-books, Jjgside a cracking, 
sparklingj^l^zing tori*^f sea-coal, one 
i^every now and then tempted to raise 
his finger to his nose, to discover w^ie- 
ther it be still in existent limsy or frozen to 
an icicle, “ to hang on Dian’s temple.'* 
But for an occasional cawker of the 
unchristeued alcohol, it would be im- 
possible to get through without being 
frozen to death ; and my old man, 
Walter Tarrytrews, who spqpds his 
superannuation w'ith me in the capa- 
city of Caleb Quotem, or master of all 
workf has more than once caught me 
in a state of suspended animation, 
with the laps of my ears as purple as 
\iolets. 

Now I, too, am “ an Ancient Man- 
nere," but have sailed in a very differ-* 
ent direction from these polar monsters ; 
and since that I am laid up in ordinary, 
with a wooden pm and a gla.ss eye, 

I rather jealouse, although 1 have not 
yet come to a determined resolution, 
and may yet break through the line " 
of my intentions, that I will try my 
hand on a comely quarto, with maps 
and charts, and a few natives and 
wild beasts, curiously coloured after 
nature. 

Can you assist me, Mr. Editor, with 
your advice in this matter? 1 have 
been an old Tory since the day my 
mother suckled me ; ay, and as loyal 
as you like on all occasions. It is this 
that«p»akes me apply to you therefore, 
moii especially on this emergency, as 
Ilmow' you are d& advocate for the 
S ^urp iftB plan of annual parliaments 
and uliivand suffrage, and baVe< a 
fellow-f^Ung with me in the amaze- 


ment with which 1 behold the ^onsti- 
<utions of Europe liaving their old 
knee-timbers sawed out, and new gim- 
mick ones spliced in instead, wethout 
the slightest looking forward to the 
dry-rot. The truth is, that I have a 
^lankering doubt about the quarto pay- 
ing, and would like to have a cock- 
boat sent afloat to try the water before 
launching the^ big ship. Allow it, 
therefore, to float for a few minutes 
over the pages of the Magazine. 

'No man, sir, ever tnivellcd twenty 
times the length of his own nose \Mth- 
out having seen much to a.stonish Inin, 
provided he had an eye of observation 
in his head. It is very cruel, therefore, 
in thetpqjblic being sceptical about 
traveller^ narratives — upright gentle- 
men, whom we could not suspect of 
any design on the world’s creduhfv. 
Shatles of Mamleville, Mendez Ibiito, 
Anacnarsis the younger, (iulliver, and 
Munchausen! what might vou not 
reasonably think of the insinuations 
so heinously thrown out against you t 
I’ligrateful world! is this thy reward 
of tlieir years of pain, peril, and fatigue ? 
N<?! We hope, for the sake of iionesi 
unsophistication, that there are vet 
some choice spirits who swallow their 
relations for gospel. Marvels are not 
miracles; and we abominate a scep- 
tical spirit, which is the besetting sin 
of the age. Truth, however, wears a 
cork-jacket, and duck him down as 
you like, he ever reascends to the 
surface. It is thus, therefore, that 
universal credence is now given to the 
advfcntures of Lemuel Gulliver, which, 
although long suspected to be apocry- 
phal, are known to have been corrected, 
while going through the press, by the 
traveller's very distinguished friend, 
Dean Swift. Woisderful they even 
yet appeao, and a little removed from 
the ordinary course of events; hut 
that is the very circumstance which 
called fg” their publication, as no man 
has a right to thrust upon the public 
long stbries of what he sees, unless he 
either sees double, or something which 
no other person ever saw before him. 
If tray ellersjiad nothing to tell us but 
we may see every day walk 
the streets, they had better keep their 
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information to themselves. The histoiy 
of Robituon Crusoe may be as authen- 
tic as that of Peter Wilkins ; and, ip- 
deed, internal evidence proves it to he 
so. Baron Trenck scarcely deserves 
mention here, being only a narrator 
of Strang difficulties and dangers, and 
not a beholder of miraculous appear- 
ances ; but it would be cruel to pass 
over, *‘ 4 vitliout llie meed of a melo- 
dious mention, the name of the illus- 
trious Munchausen, which has not yet 
gathered in the full harvest of its fame. 
1 wish to heaven his cranium could 
be found : it would put all doubts 
regard mjj phrenology for^ever at rest, 
seeing it must have the bump of ideality 
as large, at least, as a moderate slo{>- 
basiii. 

W hat 1 have to lay before the public 
IS of a much humbler order, but I trust 
not wholly undeserving of notice. The 
I'ancy Isles must soon find a place in 
every collection of maps — injthe*sup- 
plements to those of Maltc Brfln and 
Pinkerton, as well as in those of Play- 
fair and An o\\ smith ; and will cost 
dosiah C'ondcr an additional voliyife 
to his Traveller. In a chart already 
drawn up, 1 intend soon pointing out 
their relative distances from the Purple 
Island of Plctcher, the Arcadia of Sir 
1‘hilip Sidney, and the L'topia of Sir 
Thomas More. 


Sfveral other groups, hitherto wl- 
discovered, have been visited by us ; 
and, if liiis account be favourably re- 
ceived, I have no olpection to speedily 
enli^tening the world farther on the 
subject; for which they eannot do less 
than vote me a col^sal statue in brass, 
•to match^the Achflies at Hyde Park 
Corner. At all events, having placed 
my name beside those of Columbus, 
Cabot, Americus Vesputius, Cook, 
Vancouver, Anson, Parry, and Beechey, 

% is in Itself fame enough. 

• 

" £xegi monumcntuin airo perennius." 

If the smallest suspicion remains in 
your mind, Mr. Editor, of my using 
the traveller’s privilege, and throwing 
m a few plumpers to make weight, 
either tell me so plainly, ore rotundo, 
aiul I shall call you out to mee^ mdj* 
cah^atuis in a^ris j or; as mvjdays o 
martial enthusiasm have nOw pa-ssed 
over, and I have attained the years of* 
discretion, I have no objection to being 
siynmoned, as a safer plan, before a 
ju.stice of peace, and there making 
proper affidavit. 

Yoiir’s with due sincerity, 

.1 \coB Sly, Manner. 

Ae. Ig, TioUiti^ Rou\ 

Balaam Street, Balloon Square, 


AT l-IN-Ml NL-r.E", on FANt \ ISLIS 


Marmi-Wavfroo is the most C(»nsi- 
derable of the whole group, whether we 
regard its extent or population. It has 
from .sea a commanding and pictu- 
resque appearance ; and, from being 
thickly studded over with castles and 
fortifications, the warlike temperament 
of the inhabitants and their ability to 
resist aggression are at once indicated. 

It IS richly cultivated : the valleysaffbiS 
llie most luxuriant crops, and even the 
most scourging ones in succession, 
without appearance of deterioration to 
the soil ; and the mountains are in 
general finely wooded^ though some of 
them, towering up in majestic sterility, 
remind us of the lianly north. The 
people are kind, hospitable, and open- 
hearted — have a high sense of hiAour, 
pride themselves on ancestry and ^eir 
customs, and delight in learning. T^e 
manners and customs of the natives, 
however, vary, from their being spread 
over such an extmive soil. • In 4l\e ^ 
portion winch wc first explored, worn 
whjfh we found one of the finest, t||c 


feudal svstem, or something resembling 
It, continued to flourish m all its glory. 
T^ie men wore finely huniished coals 
of mail ; and we saw a variety of castles 
and convents. Moth mg could be more 
majestic than one of the old abbeys, 
which we visited by moonlight, and in 
which we were told the bones of a 
wizard were deposited. We saw also 
here a trial of battle by single combat, 
in which one of the knights w*as slam, 
and heard sometliing like a Popish 
hymn for the dead chaunted at the 
funeral. Nearly the same moral and 
political system prevailed at Cape 
Floddcnoo, a little farther soutli. We 
were shewn the spot where the king 
of a neighbouring country was said to 
have fallen in battle, although his body 
was never discovered, and an old sea- 
beat nunnery, where a young devoid, 
who had forsaken vows to follow 
her lover, was built into the wall of a 
submagne vault. Diveiying consjler- 
ably to the north, we visited one ortl^ 
most picturesque lakes in the worfd. 
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called by the natives the Lake of the 
Lady, from some romantic adventure 
which occurred there in the olden time 
between a beautiful younpf creature, 
who loved to paddle her shallop amid 
t)v>se rooky solitudes, and a kuig who 
lost his way in hunting. In the summer 
season it is a great resort for tourists 
from all parts, and especially from 
Cockenaye, — a race of nondescripts, 
who talk Sanscrit, and are reportea to 
be heathens. We were so fortunate as 
to be able to obtain some fragments 
of their dialelt, which, being a great 
curiosity, we may publish in the Ap- 
pendix. In the district of Rokyboo 
there are many fertile, and some pic- 
turesque, spots; but the climate is 
unequal, and thunder is sometimes 
heard without any liglitning. To the 
Oiorth are a group of isles, under a 
feuddi'Wd, the scenery of some of 
which «\wild and* savage in the 
textreine. 

Many parts of the interior of this 
extensive island has not hitherto been 
properly surveyed ; but some travellers, 
on whose authority we place much re- 
liance, affirm that part of the inhabitants 
wear the highland costume, some the 
Spanish cloak and quilted ruffics of 
Cnarles ll.’s time, and oth^s the mo- 
dern English long coat and trousers. 
Its landscapes are perfectly admirable, 
and of endless variety. It is second 
only to China for population. 

Not far distant frown the grim, 
majestic, black cliffs of Cui-bonoo, or 
liai'old-land. The coast is bold and 
rocky, and there is but one safe land- 
ing-place, and that at thq mouth of a 
lowering subterraneous passage, which 
seems to be leading to tlie infernals, 
but, instead, ushers to a plain of the 
utmost luxuriance and beauty. When 
we first visited it, it was at the twilight 
of a summer evening, and we were 
completely enchanted with the gloiy 
and gorgeousness of the scene. The 
lakes slept in golden repose, save where 
a swan oared its snowy way. On the 
banks were fluted cypresses, still and 
unstirring in the delicious calm ; and 
birds, whose notes strangely resembled 
the nightingale, were singing as if ena- 
mours of the roses which showered 
tbeir crimson blossoms around. But 
the climate must be unhealthy; for the 
cemetetM were ^musually many and 
M^^belisks^ turban-etoncs, and 
wi. * samloif, after the Turkish ft^ion ; 
and the people resembled that nation 


in the traditions of their fierce wars and 
faithful loves. Notwithstanding this, 
population is very great ; ulffiough, 
in the reign of King luanee, who was a 
licentious tyrant, it fell off to a great 
degree. The climate is said to have 
been at all times tempestuous. Vol- 
canic fires are frequent ; and once the 
whole island was wrapt in darkness for 
so long a time as to threaten extermi- 
nation to the inhabitants. 

Haroldon, the capital, is one of 
the most superb places in the world. 
Every where there are indications of 
great wealth; notwithstanding which 
the city has^ a gloomy aspect, and 
looks in several quarters like a realm 
of tombs. Tlie religious tenets of the 
people we could not make out, and 
no places of worship were obser\'able ; 
although, strange to say, we met with 
some beautiful hymns and sacred 
leces, almost paraphrastic of Jewish 
istofy a/id the Psalms of David. The 
^coast A infested by corsairs, who carry 
their prizes into Juanville, a sort of 
Algiers, and one of the most profligate 
pfiqpes in the world. Chillonoo, the 
remains of an ancient castle by a very 
beautiful lake, commands one of the 
softest and sweetest prospects known, 
and contrasts finely with the general 
wild and rugged grandeur of the sur- 
rounding districts. Mazeppai is famous 
ro an immense wilderness infested by 
wolves, where a lover was once bound 
to the back of a wild horse, which 
never knew rider nor rein, aud which 
was sent forth to seek its mates. We 
also saw the ruins of a royal palace, 
where a great king bunied himself, 
with his concubines, when his capital 
fell into the hands of the enemy. In 
the interior are two large deserts, 
Foscarout and Lee Plunderoo (Wer- 
ifertoun) ; also a range of magnificent 
hills, where a wizard abode of yore, 
who is said to have been able to invoke 
the spirits of the elements, and was at 
length carried off' by the devil for the 
licentiousness of«hi8 early life. The 
government is democratic. 

To the Leeward lies a little shrubby 
island, which was once for several years 
joined to the one just mentioned by 
soiM unaccountable freak of nature, 
as^ mey were formerly separated by a 
very deep and strong running tide. It 
\as received its denomination ofRi- 
injpoo, ^r IlunUcrag, probably from 
Tie quantity of ^me with which it 
abounds, and which seems common 
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property^ as every body slioots Uiere. 
The Bay of Foliage is a pleasant 
enough place; but, unhappily, the 
trees have been chosen more for the 
variety of their leaves than for the 
quality of their fruits, although some 
are nob unpleasant in their flavour, 
and have a natural raciness about them. 
A numbcT of poets once held a feast 
here — »kind of pic-nic ; but, as might 
have been expected, the blow-out ended 
in a blow-up, as eveiy one insisted on 
his claims tor superiority, and would 
have pulled Apollo himself out of the 
chair. 

As far ns uc could leafti, it is a sort 
of republic; and, under the general 
title of Cockney dec, has several smaliej 
islands attached to it. Among these 
may be mentioned Cornywebbe and 
Tennee-sonee ; the inhabitants of the 
former one famous for rhapsodising in 
metres of fourteen lines, and the latter 
for uttering at every third Jirefith a 
wild monotonous sound, “ Ornfliiinit 
which, being interpreted, means “fun- 
damental thunder." 

To the east of lluiit-cnig lay |wo 
islands, Tonnykeete and Crackipow 
(Shell) -beach), which hat'e lately been 
swallowed up by the great ocean. 
Both were thinly peopled, though 
fertile in some places, and tilled with 
young plantations of more than com- 
mon richness and beauty. A treaty of 
alliance at one time existed between 
them and llnnt-crag, annual deputies 
from each regularly meeting at iturali- 
lil)oo (the Mount of i*rimroses). These 
deputies had leaves stuck in their hair, 
wore breeches dyed from a plant called 
yollar, and conferred at a Bound Table, 
on which w'as a supply of wine and 
walnuts. On the disappearance of the 
other two, lluiit-crag became tributary 
to Harold Land, and the natives wefe 
reduced to a miserable state of vassal- 
age, from which, with many merits, 
tlicy have never been again able to 
reoewer* It was at this time that they 
obtained the name of Flunkettoos, — a 
term corresponding to the terfs of 
Hiissia and the cadies of Scotland. 

The inhabitants of the whole group 
are the most fantastic, pert, andl side- 
ways-looking creatures in the ^rld, 
delight to dress like mountebanks, 
paint their faces with soot and brick- 
dust. Around their brows are fastened 
strings of ivy-leaves, of which^tbejyire 
so fond, that they even sleep with these 
ch^dets on. Tlieir favourite dress, is 


yellDw breeches, made from the skfn^ 
of polecats, well ochred.* Laws or 
religiotf they are said to have, none ; 
unless the latter can be construed out 
of a custom they have, on beholding 
the sun, of crying out “ Hauteroo 
Bugaboo!" (Hail^ollar !) Marriage 
is also ^nknown, the ladies being 
regarded as common property. 

To the north lies Erinoo, or Little 
Island, a bit paradise of a place, inha- 
bited by a colony low in stature, but 
of social propensities and quick parts. 
They are greatly given <b satire, have 
the organ of self-satisfaction sufficiently 
developed, and much resemble Moors 
in their general appearance. 

I’robably, the place has received tlie 
name of Little Isle, as lucus a non 
lucendo, from its being very consider- 
able. Cyprian Isle should ^ thP 
English of its appellation. ytra the 
natives are perfect idolaters of the 
blind god, billing and cooing night* 
and day, though less licentious, it is 
said, in their manners than formerly. 
'Jnere are several goM towns, al- 
though by far the most considerable 
IS lihookhoo, which is handsomely 
built, although in various styles of 
architecture, and divided into quarters 
by canals* Tlie houses are all built 
in the most gorgeous Asiatic style; 
and every where there is such a super- 
abundance of roses, tliat the perfume 
IS absolutely sickening. Many of the 
inhabitants are Fire-woi*sluppers; and 
not a few have been drawn away fhim 
their ancient faith, which somewhat 
resembled the Mahometan, by a nose- 
less prophet in a domino, who pre- 
tended to have come on some divine 
mission. 

Several of the secondary and third- 
rate towns are exceedingly dirty, as 
Ilitein-hard-em (Crib-fist), Bow-wow 
(Twopenny Touch), and Bladderoo 
(Fudge-row), which are inhabited by 
the scum of mankind, and throw the 
civilisation of Bilingsgate into the 
sunshine. Of Empyroo, or Atigel 
Town, it IS suffleient to say that it 
is famous for its milk and water. 
Throughout the different districts vari- 
ous dialects are spoken ; and many of 
the natives are perpetually talking the 
slang of boxing,' liberty, and such-litfie. 
They are all excee4in^y fond of fid- 
dling and singing ; and some of their 
songs, which one of our messmates has 
tranilleiled into the Irish Gaelic,^ are 
exceedingly touching and beautiful. 
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Tlje men are vastly uppish and iCigh, 
and seem as if they wished to atone 
for their diminutive stature bj aristo- 
cratic exclusivenc^ ; yet the fact is, 
diat the government is radically de- 
mocratic. The women are extremely 
beautiful, but coqiytish, carmine their 
dieeks, and occasionally sipell, with ' 
much apparent complacency, at arti- 
ficial nosegays. The climate and coun- 
tiy are alike delightful. The latter is 
luxunant and fertile, finely wooded, 
and possesses an immense variety of / 
botanical 9pe*Cimens. Day after day, 
during the whole year, there is a 
constant succession of sunshine and of 
smiling skies; but, tovvai-ds evening, 
noxious vapours frequently fall. Con- 
sideraole traffic once existed between 
this island and that of llaroldon ; but 
rammunication now exists. As a 
meram|l of ancient friendship, how- 
ever, the natives of Little Island have 
•lately erected a handsome monument, 
with a suitable inscription. c 
Higher up lie the Royal South Isl^s, 
which are a vefy picturesque cluster, of 
various sizes and shapes — some of them 
luxunant and fertile, and others, to use 
the elegant American phraseology, 

“ damned considerably barren.” Die 
laigest are Joatioo,Thalaba\p, Madoco, 
Kehamaar, and Rodngoo. The inha- 
bitants are affable, learned, and polite; 
and although some surmise that they 
occasionally assume bravadomg air*«, 
this has only happened after some 
lawless invasion of their territory by 
the blue and yellow flagged pirate^, 
who cruise to the north. Many parts 
of the countiy are \vild,jrocky, and 
thinly peopled, and the climate is 
variable ; but the more slieltered situa- 
tions are rich in nature’s bounties, and 
swarm with inhabitants. The winter 
is in some districts extremely severe ; 
as in the polarward parts of Thalabaw, 
where they use sledges drawn by dogs. 
It is also worthy of remark, that, amid 
these snowy regions, there is a green 
bird which has a human meaning in its 
eye. lliere is also a superabundance 
of mummies and monstrosities. In 
Kehamaar there is a stupendous cavern, 
running for a prodigious way under the 
ocean and mountains, whose summits 
aft suj^osed to pierce into heaven. 
They &ve here |l 80 the legend of a 
nwu, who^like our own Wandering Jew, 
is doumd to the curse of earthly imr 
moitfiiiigr. The scenery is goigeouf and 
Asiatic. In Madoco are snails com- 


pared to which the boa constrictor is an 
earth-worm, men red and white, and 
vi^lcanoes of immense power. In one 
division of the island the inhabitants 
much resemble the race of Fluellen, 
and have the blue eyes and flaxen hair 
of the Welch ; while, in the other, they 
have the copper-coloured skins and 
flat noses of the South Amerienns. 
Rodrigoo is the most salubricus and 
thickly-|ieopled of them all ; full of 
towns and villages strongly resembling 
those of ancient Spam. In the country 
we heard recited a beautiful legend ofu 
dog and a war-1 lorsc, both of which 
knew their nvisler after years of sepa- 
ratiudi. The scenery and situations are 
pi genera) uruoramorily beautiful ; and, 
altogetlier, the place is one of the finest 
winch we have seen among the Fancy 
Isles. An iinniense ridge of rough- 
backed rocks, running into the deep, 
has received the somewhat lengthy ap- 
pellaTioiv of Ilexameleromania. The 
inhabibints of the whole, although of 
various religions, and iroverned by dif- 
ferent laws, are extremely loyal. The 
lau^el-tree flourishes throughout in 
great beauty and perfection. 

At the north-west extremity of these 
isles, a higli steep ridge of rocks pre- 
sents Itself not far distant, and at one 
time partially joined to them, called, 
from Its dark colour, (ioblm-t>-ho, or 
Coally Ridge. On its other side the 
island is fantastic and picturesque 
beyond description — “ not the work 
of Nature, but her dreams.” It is 
melancholy to observe that the coun- 
try IS tliinly peopled, although .^ome 
parts of it are luxuriantly fertile, iuid 
thus afford a striking proof of the in- 
correctness of the theory advanced 
regarding population by Mr. Mallhus. 
About the centre of it stands a mossy 
hermitage, inhabited by an ancient 
seaman, a little touched in the top 
story, from dangers undergone tii 
perilous voyages ; and a glass palace, 
once inhabited by King Xaraadu. At 
one extremity art the remains of an 
ancieiit»castle, built in a style some- 
what resembling the Gotliic, and which, 
from the section that still exists, has 
the dfipearance of never having been 
finished. In one of the apartments we 
sa^ a lamp attached to me silver feet 
of an angelic figure of exquisite work- 
manship. In the tower were some owls 
co^Antly screaming tu-whit! tu-whoo I 
asid in the court lay an old mastiff bitch 
as^ old as Methuselah. At the other 
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extremity stands, on a lofty pedestal, 
an armed knight, holding a shield on 
his left ajrm, on the centre of which is 
a burning brand. It looked exqui- 
sitely beautiful in the light in which 
we happened to. view it, which was 
half sunset and half moonlight. We 
were sonry to learn, however, that the 
climate of this otherwise fine island is 
exceedingly uncertain, three-fourths of 
the yea^ being little else than a suc- 
cession of fogs. We were quite struck 
with the luxuriance and quantity of the 
poppies which are cultivated here. The 
export of opium is said to be great. 

At the top of this group lie the 
extensive shores of Lake too, or Recluse 
Island, which, viewed from sea, appear 
flattish, hut of a rich, natural greeiu 
Many villages are perceptible, but 
nothing approaching in size to a town 
along the coast. The inhabitants some- 
what resemble the Quakers among our- 
selves, being all clotliec) in one uniform 
garb of shepherd’s grey. Fr»rn Iheir 
numerous herds, there is every reason 
to believe the ]H‘asaniry wealthy and 
comfortable; at least, they all seeine^ 
contented, sober, and cheerful, great 
observers of nature, meditative and 
coiiiemplative, affectionate to each 
other, and passionately fond of their 
children. In the interior we were told 
that there are many beaten tracks ; but 
none of these could we .««ee. The 
maimers of the people s’rongly re- 
minded us of the patriarchal times, 
and struck us forcibly as being a race 
much less removed tliari the rest of 
mankind from the state of primitive 
innocence. Wandering in the pastoral 
nooks, we saw some beautiful White 
Does, and met a maniac named Iliiihcc, 
whose appearance interested us much. 
The natnes arc great singers of ballads, 
the subjects of winch are generally' 
suggested by themselves and ibeir 
occupations. Many think that, in the 
courae of years, this island will rise into 
first* rale importance, and not without 
imich shew of reason for such belief. 

On the south side clf Uecluse Island, 
the groves of Faeroo, or l^alfti Isle, 
attmet the attention of the voyager. 
The country seems a perfect garden ; 
though some parts of it are but minly 
peopled, owing, it is said, to a pl^ue 
which broke out many years ago •and 
destroyed the inhabitants. Tlie town 
on the other side, however, is now 
quite healthy, and much adtfflreMbr 
the beauty of the bridge The atme^ 


sphm is really deliciou^and possess^ 
a pwennial serenity, which gives to 
many of its landscapes a (£reamy, re- 
posing, 'and almost enchanted * look, 
tee people, like thos^ of Recluse Land, 
are almost too good for this evil world. 
In the interior there is a range of hilll, 
said to be the hauf t of a race of tiny 
beings, mipch resetnbling our elves of 
fairies ; but, be this as it may, the 
scenes which have been chosen for 
their habitation are beautiful in the 
extreme, while a tranquillity reigns 
over all, strongly disposing the mind< 
to a belief in the imaginative. Tradi- 
tion says that the island was first colo- 
nised by a pair of lovers, who alone 
escaped from shipwreck. 

Methodow, or Montgomer Isle, is a 
pleasant place, of considerable extent, 
and respectably peopled ; though some 
of the districts are as cold as Greenlgnd^ 
and others as hot as the Werlmdies. 
The climate, on the whole, may be 
considered as salubrious ; a good proof* 
of w’lfich is, that some of the inha- 
hiyints almost rival in longevity the 
people before the Flood*. The whole, 
though straight-laced in theirsentiments, 
are charitably disposed, and strict in the 
performance of their religious duties. 
They send missionaries into the neigh- 
bouring islkniLs. The natives may be 
known from their dress, being variously 
striped like the Ins. Their hardware 
goods strongly resemble our Sheffield 
maimfacturc. Pelicans abound on the 
coast, and among the swamps. 

Tins Montjxomer Isle is called Me- 
tlipdow, or tTie Land of Saints, to dis- 
tinguish it from another of the same 
cognomen, designated Ilelzebuboo, or 
the I.jind of Satan. By advertising for 
settlers, and bolding out false lights, 
a considerable number of emigrants 
have been induced to take up their 
abode in the latter ; but, from the late 
population returns, we understand that 
there is a remarkable disparity between 
the sexes, there being seven women to 
one man ; which would not be such an 
unpleasant thing, however, did it not 
turn out that the^majority of the females 
are old, and with beards. The conse- 
quence of this singular state of matters 
is, that the men consider themselves 
of such importance, that the ordinaiy 
course of matters is reversed, and it 
is the batchelors wlfo require being 
courted. The principal town veiy 
much rgsembles Oxford ; but the houses 
are built of mud, although some of the 
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iHjkerbr apaftnltets are gorg^usly mit. 
Tile form o/reMgioQ b Manicbeanfthe 
inhabitants bein^ worshippers^ of the 
devil, «whose history one of the bards 
has written in a long blank-verse poem. 
Tbe very king assumes an infernal dis- 
tinction in his title, being designated 
Satana Oomeia deOKBatha. 

Etrickiboo, or the Island t3f Swine, ' 
is so named horn the immense numbers 
of these animab which congregate there ; 
which are very good eating, and have a 
flavour of tbe wild boar. Some of its 
districts are very agreeable ; and the ^ 
whole abounds in romantic scenery. 
It is situated to the north of Marmi- 
Waveroo. Tlte people, who arc mostly 
herds, are a decent set of creatures, but 
sorely given to superstition, believing 
implicitly in ghosts, goblins, brownies, 
and fairies. Mary-loo, or Queen’s 
is the capital; and a smart 
lookinj^tace it is, though irregularly 
built. Some of the streets are very 
good, as Broomstick-aut, or Witch- 
row, and Kilmenee, or the shire of 


Elves. The ^people wear flat bbie 
bonnets, with plaids resembling those 
of the south highlanders of Scotland ; 
are great song-makers, and sing their 
own songs, many of which are good ; 
and are passionately fond of making 
noises on an instrument tesembling 
our violin. There are several other 
to^s in Etrickoo-boo, which, although 
irregularly built, one and all of them 
possess handsome streets and lanes; 
as Up-in-the-airee, or Sun-Pilgrim, 
Mooroo-Madoroo, or the King’s Maid- 
en, arid Hyndee, or jBcregoniuti. 
None of these, however, are by any 
nieans populous, and all are shock- 
ingly in want of police. Among the 
Balladoos, or country residences, with 
which the interior of the isle is thickly 
strewn, there are some singularly beau- 
. tHhl and picturesquely situated places. 

From the shore, Sicilee-boo, or the 
Bar of Cornwall, may be descried at 
a gmt distance, and apparently of 
considerable dimensions; but rather 
strangely diminishes on approaching it, 
probably owing to sowpeculiar qua- 
il^ of the atmosphere, it is a pretty 
nrand, luxuriantly covered with shrubs 
and flowers. The villages are built in 
ancient lu^an manner; and the 
mmts (rf the houses are very tastefully 
decollated with itglantine and clematis. 
Gemymoo, or tjie hamlet of the 
Broken Heart, is an exquisilr spot; 
and so is Pd^-Basilee, or Isabella; 


Donnee Diego, or the Libertine lie- 
claimed ; and Collonnoo, or the Crazy 
Prince. Great part of the country was 
odfce covered with a Flood, which did it 
considerable damage, as from its mud 
sprang a great number of criticos, or 
reptiles, who molested its comforts, 
and considerably thinned the •popula- 
tion. The natives prefer a form of 
worship not at all iinresembling the 
ancient heathen mythology. THley have 
once or twice attempted dramatic re- 
presentations ; but tney are not strong 
in that department. 

Iris-hoo, or Hope Island, to tlie 
south of Harold Land, though not of 
great extent, •is, from its commerce, 
population, and supposed resources, 
f»ne of tlie most cousiderable of the 
whole group. Almost every part of it 
is in a state of high cultivation, and 
the crops are excellent. The capital 
is Wyomee, at the back of which rises 
the sublime summit of Locheilow, on 
who^ tide is an exouisite temple 
called Dconnoroo, reniareable for being 
overgrown with the delicate little blos- 
spm known here under the name of 
“ llie Flower of Love lies bleeding.” 
The natives have also some line ship- 
ping; and two or three of their war- 
songs are among the most spirit-stirring 
things in the world. The new city, 
Thee-Odee-Triekee, is far inferior in 
vchitecture to the other places on the 
island, and is but weakly fortified. 
The consequence is, that many attacks 
have already been made upon it, and 
sundry parts of it have been demo- 
lished by the Waspee-Criticees, or 
freebooters, who infest the neighbour- 
ing territories. 

Quarterloo-boo, or Mealy-man’s Isle, 
rises high from tbe writer, and is about 
the same extent as Clolee-boo, which 
b adjacent to it. Its capital, Tinnee- 
Brasse, or the Bright City, is irregu- 
larly built, and not well inhabited, 
although many of the buildings are 
elegant. Its first settlement, Fazioo, 
though a small place, is still the most 
flourishing on tile island. New Jeru- 
salem *hnd New Antioch belie their 
names, as both are in a state of com- 
pamtive decay. The inhabitants are 
said to be of Hebrew origin ; and the 
ponjlation appears to be considerable, 
although perhaps rather on tbe decline. 

^ Crolee>boo, on contrary, is rather 
rising into impoil^ce, and drives a 
csffiiddVable trade. The country is 
fertile, and great quantities of flowers 
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spring up even by the way-side. 
Paristoo is a handsome little place^ 
regularly built, clean, and well inha- 
bited. Sebastianoo is also a towi#of 
considerable importance. Although of 
some extent, we do not think so much 
* of Fustianoo, or the World’s Angel ; 
but in «ome of the districts of Lookee- 
Leapee, or Pnde's Fall, there is much * 
architectural beauty. In travelling 
across Hhe counUg, many gems may 
be picked up by any one who looks 
about him. The natives, like those of 
the preceding, all dress in blackee- ^ 
clothee, or the holy colour, and are 
sober, charitable, playgoing, and reli- 
gious. • 

The description of many odiers, 
some of which are of considerable 
importance, we must for the present 
leave untouched ; simply stating, that 
among these we would specify Mis- 
sionree (Bowling Green), lleel-o-shoe 
(Bloom ingfkld), Bankerboo (Human 


3 ), and Registenol (the Cove •of 
Ctlbs). But as a fitvourable avind 
sprang up, we wem anxious at the 
time to proceed of our voygge, and 
have left the proper surv^ of them 
to a ftiture opportunity. Proceediim 
in a north-west direction, we socm left 
them behind ; buMi[>r several days the 
snowy plUks of Recluse^Land, and the 
Andes of Marmi-Waveroo, wece virible 
above the horizon. 

We doubled the Cape on the 
February, and anchored in the Downs 
towards the middle of ^lay last, after 
a safe and most delightful voyage. 

P.S.— JMbis is well jfeceivyid by the 
world, 1 may shortly send you a brief 
survey of the curious cluster uf islands, 
hitherto unexplored to their inmoft re- 
cesses, appellated Coniacoo, Garrettoo^ 
Tabbee-Cattee, or Blue Feet. In 
the men are all under petticoai-||pvera^ 
ment. 

J.S. 


THE I1EI^*0F ST. bride’s. 

Bell of St. Bride’s! wheresoever I be, 

My heart in the night-tirae must travel to thee ; 

They may say it is Cockney, and what not beside, 

But I ne'er shall forget thee, sweet Bell of St. Bride ! 

Like the song of a friend, like the voice of niy dear, 

Has the sound of thy chime often gladden'd my ear: 

So, Bell of St. Bride ! wheresoever I be, 

My soul in the night-time must travel to thee. 

Sick and sorry at heart for lopg nights have I lain, 

All sleepless and toss’d on the sick bed of pain — 

No friend of my soul, no companion was nigh, 

To ask if my lot 'twere to live or to die ; 

And there have I hail'd that soft mellowy tone, 

W’hich said in the world that I lived not alone : » 

So, Bell of St. Bride's ! wheresoever 1 be, 

My soul in the night-tftne must travel to thee. 

How heavy the momenti^ lonely were pass’d 1 
But I heard from thy voice of the quarters at last; 

And 1 knew Uiat thy sound from a loved place was rung, 
Wheretprayers were reputed, and praises weiMung ; 

And I taught timt it said, “ Do not evei^ despair, 

Fix your hopes, my poor fellow, on help ftom elsewhere 
So, Bell of St. Bride^s I arhefesoever I be, 

My thoughts in the^ night-time shall wander to thee. 

iftuotjb a iSlatiifriav'it ilRai?. 


Bridiwell Precinct, 
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BFISTLES^O THE LITERATI. 

. No. V.^ 

KaTHAN Bufr, ESQ., THE RADICAL, TO DR. BOWRIRG, EDITOR OF THE 
« WESTMINSTER REVIEW.*^ 

‘ Dear Dr. Bowrinc, 

I AM no*»surprised at the mention you have made of my ** Autobio- 
graphy,’* in the last number df your Review ; nor do I feel any great mortifica- 
tion that you have ascribed so many of the sentiments m that work to our 
mutual ^end, Mr. Galt, knowing, as you do, the great inUmacy that exists 
between him and me ; but 1 am really disappointed at not observing in the 
article your wonted philosophical acumen ; for I did expect that you, of all the 
critics of the iay, would have discerned^ the principle upon which I constructed 
the Memoir. I have noticed too, another of our party, w ho, when he praises 
die professed works of Afik Galt, is never far wrong — 1 mean Mr. Spectator; 
but now he has happened to fail into the same error diat you have done is not 
easily accounted for. • 

The reason which both of you assign <is the cause of inducing Mr. Galt to 
give erroneous representations of my motives and opinions is not correct ; and 1 
^must say for him, in justice, that, m the intercourse we have had together while I 
vvas ondng the book, I have had great reason to believe that the circumstance of 
bis bei^ a Tory spnngs from the wilfulness of human nature ; for if he were 
fudged of properly, be ought to belong to a^very different sect. 1 know, for 
example, that he has done the state some sej^vfoe, and they know it inas- 
much as he has, by one of his yfi-ojects, been the means of actually paying into 
the hands of government a much larger sum of money than all the savings, ten 
times over, that can result from any modihoation of the public accounts in your 
power to propose, or our friend Joseph HiRne by all his motions and amend- 
ments to achieve, for which he never received even a single civil word. This has 
been his treatment from the Tories, lie also, during tlie Milan and Berlin 
decrees, established, by his personal enterprise, a route through Turkey to Hun- 
gaiy for British commerce, which, independent of the boldness of the scheme, 
was very productive to those who availed themselves of it. This was also a 
work to the Tories ; and the official gentry of tliat period know how magnificently 
he was rewarded. I am led to mention this latter circumstance, by having seen, 
last Sunday, on Mr. G.’s table, a letter from Prince Mauroosie, the then grand 
dragoman of the Porte, on this very subject, written at a time when the English 
amibassudor at Constantinople either thought the undertaking a very foolish one, 
or had it not in his power to assist it; so far, therefore, I am convinced that 
Mr. G. has no great cause to be a Tory from interested motives, or obligations to 
Tory individuals. On the contrary, 1 do know that he has much more reason to 
be a Whig: his principal political friends are of that persuasion, and many of 
the purest and greatest characters that he has ever known are of the Whig creed. 
But he desires me, Doctor, to tell you something which he thought was very 
obvious in my life, namely, that disposition is in its influence on conduct so 
much in effect like principle, that he is inclined to ascribe much more to innate 
character than to the conclusions of the understanding; it is, in fact, only on 
this ground that there is any difference between him and me ; for what he is 
pleased to consider as disposition, 1 am persuade'd is the result of an enlightened 
view of the state of the world, and of the institutions of society in their variance 
with the indestruQlible principles of nature. I roust, however, conclude, as the 
subject is multifarious. My object in writing this letter was only to vindicate 
our excellent friend from the insinuations to his prejudice which have been made 
io the articles alluded to ; for 1 assure you, th^, though he is no great trumpeter 
of his own merits, he cherishes a very Cliristian resentment against insinuations 
to their diminution, ^ 

Believe me, dear Doctor, truly yours, 

Nathan Butt. 

pjS. Don t you think that it furnishes an arauroeQt against ourselves, to re- 
prMnl our adversaries as beilig ruled b^mister motives ? Amend this in 
lfituie,i$st we give rise to a suspicion of judging of oilitrs by ourselves. N. B. 
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MARY IIUGUES: A TALE OP Tl’lE WELSH IflGJlLAKDSi 

' On oftrth one iieartfone hope, one joy, one gl^m, 

One closinff hour, one undivided tomb.** Croly. 


Many years have passed since the he- 
roine 8f these memoirs found a refuge, 
from her sorrows in the bosom of the 
grave.^ The inscription on her grave- 
stone is now defaced and almost 
illegible, and the green hillock that 
marked the spot in which she rests, 
has sunk down to a level with the' 
surrounding earth. Vet she still lives 
in the hearts of those who had been 
familiar with her beaftty, and had 
known her when her cheek was rifdiaiit 
with the hues of health, and her limbs 
were buoyant with the elasticity of 
youth. I'o the memory of the old, 
to the recollections of those whose 
lieads are now whitened with the 
snows of age, and whose forrys are 
boued down by the iron hanfl 4)f Time, 

I have been indebted for much of my 
materials. Sitting in their humble 
cottages, hid in the most wihl ifiid 
picturesque scenery of North ^^tdes, 
after the tchfn (the wild harp of the 
mountains) had sounded the high 
deeds of their fathers and the glory 
of their land, 1 heard the paiticiilars 
funning the simple story of Mary 
Hughes, an<l the affecting incidents 
of her fate, it is a talc that will 
haixily awaken the sensibilities of those 
whose delight is fixed on novels of 
fashionable life; they, perhaps, will 
turn with affected disgust from a 
legend that has its foundation on the 
vulgar basis of nature and truth. Hut 
their approbation 1 do not seek. Tliose 
whose hearts are open to the sympathies 
of humanity, whose feelings are most 
deeply influenced by the simplest, 
which are the most natural causes, 
and whose passions do not require to 
be called into action by strong and 
artificial excitements, arc far more 
likely to feel and understand this unpre- 
tending narrative, than those whose in- 
tellectual appetites seek for food of a 
higher though left innocent character. 

Captain Hughes had retired^from 
the service upon half pay, after lujy/itig 
served during most part of the Penin- 
sular war with acknowledged bravery, 
ile had received a musket ball in the 
leg, while leading a detachmepiagaipst 
the enemy, which obliged him to quit 
the army. Taking his daughter with him 
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from a school in England » where ^shc 
had been placed Ellice the death of her 
mother,ffhe had retired to the home 
of his fathers, which was situated 
among the almost inaccessible fastnesses 
of the Denbighshire hills. There was 
little about liim to provoke inquiry. 
Ho had a well-cultiv^ed mind, im- 
proved by observation of the manners 
and custdifis of other nations. He 
possessed the frankness of a soldier, 
mingled with the high bearing of a 
gentleman, proud of being descended 
from an ancient and illustrious house. 
He took pride in keeping up 
hospitality for which the Dam«#Df his 
ancestors had ever been fanibus; and 
the oflioes whicli had been filled in hi^ 
Ifousehold in a bygone age were not 
allowed to be vai'ant in his own. 
Me was generous and* brave, kind to 
his dependants, and loved liis daughter, 
who was his only child, for above all 
earthly things. 

Mary hail attained her fifteenth year, 
and wasjpst budding into womanhood. 
.She was tall, ^well formed, and ex- 
qiii'.itely beautiful. Her limbs were 
moulded in a form of surpassing 
grace ; her features were modelled into 
an expression of unequalled loveli- 
ness ; her light hair hung in luxu- 
riant ringlets over her snowy forehead, 
duiicing in the breeze that stirred them, 
and seemed to be clothed with smiles 
when the golden sunbeams played 
ujxm llieir tre.sses. \el she was as 
unconscious of her own loveliness as 
the statue of the divine Aphrodite is of 
that beauty which has taken captive 
the hearts of so many generations. 
She was a child of nature, knowing 
no evil, and fearing none. Her mind 
was warmed with a high and eloquent 
enthusiasm, which made her look 
upon the goodiics.s and excellence of 
the things by wdiich she was sur- 
rounded with a feeling of exalted 
joy and unutterable love. She was 
kind and gentle to all around her, 
participating in their pleasure, arfd 
enjoying their happj^iess. The pea- 
santry, by whom she was almost 
worshipped, called her, in their wild 
dialeiftf ** The Flower of the Hills ;** 
and it is^a name by which she is most 
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remembered by' those who knew l|^r, 
when her b^uty^ fully deserved so 
flattering a title. * A venerable, bard, 
infirm And blind, ^o had long been 
attached to her family, taught her to 
play upon the harp, in which she 
quickly excelled. lie sang to her the 
national records of^liis country — the 
glory of Llewellyn, and the^fame of 
Glyndwr. He taught her to appreciate 
the rich poetiy of the mountain bards, 
and to execrate the memory of the 
tyrant by whose order they had been 
so inhumanly massacred . She listened 
to him with the most profound atten- 
tion, as if she could never %e weary of 
so delightful a theme; and by these 
means she accumulated in her mind 
a rich store of mountain minstrelsy. 
Often would she wander far among 
mountains, to some spot made 
precidi^l. to her remembrance by a 
glorious^truggle, in which the rfe- 
gistless valour of her fatliers had 
tnumphed over their invaders^ or 
made holy to her memory by a de- 
luge of blood shed by their ui^ 
availing bravery, when put in oppo- 
sition to the superior numbers and 
discipline of their conquerors. 
day when she w'as returning from an 
excursion of this nature, ,and was 
quickening her pace as she saw the 
shadows descending on the moun- 
tains, she heard a low bellow at some 
distance; she turned her head, and 
to her unspeakable terror saw a bull, 
of a short, thick breed peculiar to that 
part of Wales, pursuing her with an 
appearance of the most savage ferocit^. 
She knew there was no house nearer 
than a mile off, and she saw no help 
at hand. Her only chance of escape 
was over a rustic bridge at no great 
distance, which the animal could not 
cross. Summoning up all her courage, 
and with what little strength she pos- 
sessed, she speeded on with a velocity 
as if fear had lent her wings ; but she 
had not proceeded far, before she heard 
the enraged beast approaching nearer 
and nearer, snorting, bellowing, and 
tearing up the ground, as he bounded 
along the earth. She already seemed 
to feel his hot breath upon her shoulder, 
and, after uttering a short prayer, was 
rfnking from excess of terror, when, 
just as the wtli^ animal was on the 
point of wreaking bis raving vengeance 
on har unoffending body, a stn^g arm 
caught her round the waist and^drew 
her oft one liide. Hie beast| missing 


his aim, slipt and fell ; and before he 
had time to recover his footing, his 
intended victim was hurried out of his 
reat^h. 

Edward Morris, the son of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, was quietly en- 
gaged Ashing for trout in a stream 
sheltered from observation by* a few 
willows that grew on its bank, when 
his attention was forcibly awakened 
by the noise the bull made in his 
progress. lie was just in time to save 
flhe beautiful girl from a horrid death*; 
'and with breathless haste carried her 
over the bridge that kept her safe from 
the fury of her pursuer. She had 
fainted. Edifrard Morris used the 
only ‘remedy that suggested itself to 
him — that of sprinkling her face with 
water from the neighbouring stream. 
He gazed upon her, and owned that 
even his poetic fancy, fond of imagi- 
nary creatures of ideal excellence, had 
never, presented him with the resem- 
blance of a being of such exceeding 
loveliness as the beautiful and helpless 
female that lay extended at his feet. 
He knelt as he raised her from the 
ground, and watched the appearance 
of returning animation with feelings of 
the most intense interest. At length 
she opened the silken lashes of her 
eyes, as if aw aking from a strange and 
fearful dream, and met the impassioned 
gaze of her preserver, who, like Adam, 
enraptured with tlie beauty of his new- 
created bride, 

** Hung over her enamoured.*’ 

The sun at that moment was setting 
behind the distant hills, leaving the 
horizon in that blaze of sple^our 
more frequently visible in the wild 
romantic scenery of a mountainous 
country. Flakes of crimson and gold, 
of dark purple and light orange, inter- 
mixed here and there with fleecy 
clouds of the purest white, appeared 
at some little distance from the (fe- 
parting luminary, whose immediate 
vicinity seemed^ one blaze of flie, 
clothing the far-off bills with a robe 
rivalling in the joyous richness and 
variety of its colour the most costly 
appall in which the rulers of the 
eart^ have sought to bestow dignity 
upon their persons. Far in the heavens 
was one vast expanse of blue, darken- 
ing in the distance to the more sober 
hqi^ ofethe coming night. The sea, 
stretching far and wide, was visible at 
tjie distance %f a few miles, where its 
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dark waters were occasionally relieved 
by the white sails of the distant ships ; 
and the tall masts of the colliers||Md 
trading vessels, as they lay at anShor 
in the bay, were seen peeping over the 
rugged cliffii of the coast. The river 
was meandering in its serpentine 
course*through die valley that lay at^ 
their feet, till it was lost in the waters 
of the ocean. Tlie little stream by 
which* they stood, one of the many 
torrents that were tributary to the 
river, was taking its way in a series 
of the most wild and picturesque falls,^ 
leaping, like a chamois-hunter, from 
crag to crag, over the rocky pro- 
minences that interrufAed its course. 
Around rose hills rising overchills, 
and mountains towering over thoir 
giant brethren into the clouds above 
tliem, till the eye ached at their 
immensity, and the head grew dizzy 
at tlie bare imagination of their height. 
Below them tlie gentle valley spread 
out Its alluring beauties, d6t(ea here 
and there with a cluster of simple 
cottages, from among which the un- 
pretending church aro>'e like a modest 
matron in the midst of her ofrspting. 
Occasionally, where some eminence 
presented a commanding situation, 
the baronial castle rose in its pride 
of power; or the well-built mansion 
of more modem architecture, the hos- 
pitable residence of some country 
gentleman, threw its protecting smile 
over the adjacent villages. Yet more 
frequently was seen tlie moss-covered 
ruin of a mighty fabric, that was once 
perhaps the' refuge of the Saxon, or 
tlie stronghold of the Norman, from 
whence they had issued to spoil aud 
lay vraste with fire and sword the 
possessions of the native lords; till 
the people, roused to vengeance by a 
sense of their wrongs, rose en numse, 
washed away their just hatred in the 
blood of their oppressors, leaving the 
homes of their trrwts a farap of stones, 
as a monument hr afrer-ages, on which 
the antiquary m4;h( waste his useless 
erudition in conjectures upoi^ts struc- 
ture, or speculations upon its use. in 
the most savi^ spots of this landscape 
appeared cairns^ a heap ofktones, 
marking probably a place of burial, 
and cramlechsf which are airangebients 
of masses of stone, and are almosf the 
only existing leci^s of the Druids, 
a people whose existence is qjgthed 
with so much fable and mystq^. 
These were the mdbt confpicijpus 


fe^ures of die landsca|ie that met (he 
eye; yet were they little, heeded by 
the two beings whd seem^ the only 
spectators of a scei^* of so raueh love- 
liness and grandeu^ 

Mary gazed on the handsome fea- 
tures and athletic form of him to whbin 
she owed her life letheir eyes met ; and 
in that liute look be felt that she had 
thanked him more than if her tongue 
had expressed all the eloquence of tlie 
Grecian orators. He raised her from 
the ground with as much care as if 
she was a fragile fioweil^ beaten to the 
earth by the weight of the passing 
storm. > 

Kdward was cnrafitured at the idea 
of being the protector of a creature of 
such fascinating beauty as slie who 
tremblingly hung upon his arm. Jn 
passing over a dark and fathomles^ 
ravine, only to be crossed on dlffi- 
geroiis fooling of a felled .ree, in a 
sudden feeling of terror she clung to 
him for support. He felt a thrill oT 
unspeakable delight darting tlirough 
kis frame ; and had not shaken ofi' 
Its inHueiice, and hurried from the 
spot, it IS probable the indulgence of 
such delicious feeling^, in such a situa- 
tion, would liave led to the destruction 
of botli.^ The rest of their journey 
was of a less hazardous character, 
and therefore more favourable for coii- 
versation. It was a time w'hoi^ the 
feelings of the heart overpower ail 
other sensations — when thought is 
most eloquent of meaning, but when 
the tongue is voiceless. The pleas- 
ing influence of a first impression 
takes possession of soul and sense, 
and there revels on unchecked; those 
sympathies which nature has planted 
in the human heart, for tlie b^t and 
wisest purpose, gather power, increase 
in force, and become more pleasing, 
until the impression becomes less and 
less efi&ceabi^ and the germ of a fond 
and passionate attachmeut rises into 
being. Silence at such a time renders 
the most powerful assistance; fancy 
is allowed to dwell upon the theme, 
and the imagination to colour it in its 
brightest hues ; affection gathers in the 
bud, puts forUi its leaves, and soon 
becomes too strong to be blighted in 
its early growth. * 

£dwa^ Morris the only son of 
a clergyman, the rector of a neighbour- 
ing village a few miles distant from 
thev&ideiice of Captain Hughes. His 
&ther had been considered one of the 
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best classical scholars of the universj^ 
to which he belonged : his mother had 
died in his infancy ; and his rem^imng 
parent found a s^eet and precious 
solace in directing the education and 
watching the progress of his child’s 
mind. He devoted nearly the whole 
of his attention to s^pleasing a study, 
and he never had occasion to f^^t it. 
Edward proceeded rapidly in his stu- 
dies, at an early age giving promise of 
future excellence. Now, in his eight- 
eenth year, he w'as thoroughly con- 
versant with th^s greatest of the poets, 
philosophers, and historians of the 
ancient world, and w’ith the most va- 
luable portion of the language and 
literature of modern Europe. He had 
visited almost every comer of the 
mountain laud that gave him birth ; 
^nd his footsteps were as familiar 
wilh summits of Snowdon and 
Cader Kiris, as they were with the 
^reen pathways in the valleys of 
Clwyd and Glyndwrdwy. His mind 
was stored with the local tradifions 
of the hospitable peasantry, among 
whom he was always a welcome guest. 
From the romantic annals and the le- 
gendary minstrelsy they had furnished 
him with, together with the influence 
of tlie sublime scenery in which he 
had ever moved and breathed, he pos- 
sessed an imagination of a highly 
poetical character. Had he enjojed 
those advantages which are necessary 
to Its flivourable development, such an 
imagination would have ranked him 
high among the possessors of the 
faculty divine.” With such attain- 
ments his father picposed sending 
him to college, Uiat he might pursue 
his studies into the higher branches 
of education, be ordained, and become 
his successor in the church. 

Mary was approaching home, when 
they met her father mounted on his 
old black pony, and accomp^ied by 
several of the labourers on his estate. 
He had been alarmed by her prolonged 
stay, and had set out, with some of his 
men, for the purpose of seeking her. 
When they discovered the object of 
tiieir search, the wild Highlanders, to 
many of whom Morris was personally 
known, sent up a shout of recognition, 
vfhich he returned widi as much grati- 
fication. The olc^ man alighted, em- 
bzaced his daughter, and expressed his 


joy at her return.. He appeared as if 
oveijoyed at once more beholding his 
chiMp for whose safety he had lately 
ente^ned such fearful forebodings; 
and the warm-hearted Celts that ac- 
companied him seemed to feel as 
strongly the general joy, — for they 
^anced about like wild deer, anh sang 
snatches of songs, in an idiom almost 
as ancient as their mountains. When 
the captain was made acquainted with 
the particulars of his child’s preser- 
vation, heightened as the relation was 
*by the enthusiasm of her gratitude, it 
appeared as if he thought he could 
never express his thanks sufficiently. 
He shook Edvfard by the hand again 
and Ugain, and invited him to his 
h^se, with many expressions of es- 
teem and good will. 

“ Gryffydd !” called out the veteran, 
to a wild-looking son of the hills, who 
seemed as happy as the rest ; “ why 
stand ye capering like a young goat in 
the suns^ihie ’ llave ye been touched 
by tlie spear-grass w*ands of the fyiwgth 
Haste to the house of niy fo- 
thors, and bid my people welcome, 
with‘ feasting and with songs, the pre- 
server of the Flower of the Hills — the 
bright-eyed daughter of Morgan, ap 
Gwylym, ap Merydydd, ap Hughes.” 

“ JVt’i; « roddo da i tt .'”t exclaimed 
the Celt to Edward, looking on him 
with a countenance expressive of the 
siiicerest pleasure ; and then darting 
off to do the bidding of bis lord with 
the speed of an antelope. 

They proceeded homewards in all 
joyfulness of heart, wheh they were 
met by the whole population of the 
district, men, women, and children, 
who seemed to participate in the glad- 
ness of their lord, to whom they were 
much attached. 

Captain Hughes, as he alighted at 
the gate of his house, which had been 
in possession of his iamily for cen- 
turies, welcomed Edward to the home 
of his fathers, and led the way to the 
hall, where sat th^old harper, twining 
his bon^ fingers in the strings of his 
ancient harp. 

I^ichardl” said the lord of the 
mansim, in the language with which 
he aljrays addressed his people; “ let 
the tuneful chords of thy h^p sound 
a v^elcome to the stranger; for we owe 
him thanks for having saved from 


* Fair family— -the fairic^. 


t ^feaveo bestow good on thee ' 
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death the last of oilr house. Sound thijr had been held holy by the many ; 

the bardic welcome to the brave, and and even by those whcr have been 

thou shalt have the blue hirlas full of thought most free of such influence, 

yellow mead to drink his health/' they were treated ^ith the most pro- 

It was a generally-received super- found veneration and respect, what, 

stition, that the bards of old were then, could equal the astonishnienti all 

gifted •with a knowledge of futurity, felt, when the oldynan, after striking a 

and could, in their wild and irregular* few choj^s, broke out into a symphony 

numbers, give notice to the living of of melancholy sweetness and sorrowful 

dangef and death. From this cause lamentation? 

Wo ! wo ! to the halls of thy fathers, for they shall become desolate ; 

The bats shall congregate in tliy chambers, 

And the owls be busy on^thy hearths. 

Wo ! wo ! to the stranger, for his days shall l)e but few ; 

Old age shall ^ever whiten his dark hair, 

^d his bright cycbshall see the grave. 

Wo ! wo 1 to the last of thy rac#, for she shall perish. 

Even the bright Flower of tlie Hills 
Shall wither in the bud. 

Wo ! wo ! to Morgan, ap Gwylym, ap Merydydd, ap Hughes ; 

For he shall be left like a blighted tree, 

On the rocks «f Oaig yr Wyddva. 

The bard closed his minstrelsy with hear no excuse, but forced him to 
a sigh that seemed almost to break accept an invitation to pass the night 

the heart whence it issued. , * in his house, making the hours mii 

“ What, Prichard !” exclaimed his on with the most agreeable rapivlity, 
lord, this the way thou welcomcst by the relation of his campaigns m the 
my guest ? But when I ask thee to Peninsula, or his freaks at college, 

lionour us vrith thy miiiNtrelsy again, it Wher^ Kd ward aw oke the next mom- 
is to lie hoped thy awen!^ may produce ing, he looked from his window oi'er the 
something more appropriate/’ surrounding county, and saw the sun 

He proceeded to the usual sifting- rising, and the mists retreating •from 
room, followed by Edward and Mary, the valleys to the higher grounds. He 

both of whom were musing on the prepared himself for a walk, and 

melancholy import of the harper’s stepped out upon the lawn opposite 

melody. On them it had succeeded ,tlie house : the grass was wet w'lth the 
in making a decj>er impression than it last night’s dews, which the air had 

could be supposetl to make on the not yet gained sufficiently warm a 

strong mind of the rough soldier, who tcmpeniture to imbibe. He bent his 
seldom allowed his senses to be worked footsteps towards a garden, whose 
upon by the superstitions of the pea- gravel walks presented the prospect of 
sanlry. From the mind of Edward it a more agreeable footing. He saw 
was soon erased by the cordialit}^ of there flowers in their glowing hues, 

his host : but Mary never forgot it ; filling the air with their fragrance, and 

she treasured it up in her remem- delighting the eye with their beauty, 

brance, till death blotted from her lie stayed a short time to admire them, 
memory all that was sad and all that and passed on to an antique summer- 

was pleasing. • hoxiac that appeared at the bottom of 

In the course of conver^tion, the one of the walks. He was proceeding 

captain discovered that the father of to enter it, when he was stopped by 
his young friend had been the|College hearing the sounds of a harp, which 
chum and confidential companion of appeared to issue from the building, 
his early days. This was a fresh call He paused, and heard one of his o^vn 

upon his friendship, and he allqwed wild mountain melodies sung in a 

the kindlier feelings of his heart to tone of such surpassing sweetness and 

exercise their full sway and to possess such characteristic simplicity, that he 
their strongest influence, fie^’ould felt i|s if spell-bound with the witchery 


Pdhtical inspiration. 
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of {he sounds. When the voice l&d 
ceased, he Entered the building, and 
discovered Mary Hughes, in a neat 
and graceful monfing dress, bending 
over the harp, and still employed in 
producing chords from its melodious 
strings. She turned her head as he 
entered, and when she saw whp it was, 
she welcomed him with one of her 
most winning smiles, placed her hand 
in his, and as she had never felt the 
necessity of concealing her natural 
feelings, she did not attempt to dis- 
guise her joy a^ seeing him. Edward 
was enraptured at the kind reception 
he had met with, and gazed on the 
lo\eiy being before him with eyes that 
seemed to drink in the image of her 
beauty with an intensity of pleasure 
too powerful for the most talented 
describe. 

Edwbd loved her, — fondly, dearly, 
and ardently loved her ; in his soul he 
Vorshipped, in his heart he adored 
her : toe ground she trod on was made 
holy by her footsteps, the things she 
handled were sanctified by her touch. 
Even the very atmosphere in which 
she moved seemed to him to borrow 
light and pdrity from the rich splen- 
dour of her loveliness ; and the bright 
lustre of her dove>like eyes \ippcarcd 
to confer unimaginable beauty upon 
eve^' tiling on which they dw’eh. 

One evening they left their fathers 
engaged in discussing the merits of an 
object of disputed antiquity, and pro- 
ceeded on one of their usual walks. The 
night was uncommonly fine, the ail 
pure as it generally is in a mountainous 
country, the sky without a cloud, and 
the stars possessing more than tlieir 
accustomed brilliancy. The moon on 
such scenery as this produces an effect 
upon which no imagination can confer 
due justice : the trees, the waters, and 
the far-off hills, were touched w ith a 
feathery mantle of the most brilliant 
white, and the tops of the distant 
mountains were as clearly visible as 
they are in the brightest day. In the 
dark waters of the lake the stars shone 
as vividly as in their own element ; and 
the trees upon its bank seemed sleep- 
ing on the still bosom of the waters, 
like things without life and without 
motion. Never gvas a scene more 
fitted to immortalise the hand of a 
painter, never a landscape that more 
clearly di^layed the immortalitf af its 
Creator. Their walk led them towards 
the ruins of an old monastery^ which 


had lately become a fhvourite resort. 
It looked glorious in the moonlight : 
its Ifinaments covered a vast extent of 
ground. One mamifreent window was 
entire, and several smaller ones imper- 
fect, but what was visible of them 
was marked by sculpture by no mean 
'hand. There were arches, several of 
which were covered with beautiful tra- 
ceries; and pillars, most of tlfem in 
fragments, but many possessing suflB- 
cieiit solidity to give the beholder an 
tidea of the vast structure to which 
they once belonged. One or two cham- 
bers were still perfect; the rest an 
undistinguishable heap of ruins. Here 
and there was an empty niche, that 
plainly told to what service it had for- 
merly been devoted ; but the figure of 
the saint or virgin, which once filled up 
Its vacant corner, had long since crum- 
bled into dust. Most of the stone- 
work was concealed by a profusion 
of licKeqs'and wild flowers, Uiat grew 
there in all the luxury' of undisciplined 
vegetation. 

eWales is rich in picturesque ruins, 
more so than any country of similar 
extent ; for tlie troubles that have so 
often desolated the hearths of her 
people have passed o\er other lands 
less frequently and less .severely : but 
the relics of the old monastery is cha- 
ractensed with a beauty of a peculiar 
character, touching the heart more 
deeply than the more glorious wrecks 
of a more glorious time, niere was 
something holy in the sectary loneli- 
ness of Its walls — something sublime 
in the desolate grandeur of Us masses. 
Many legends were connected wiili it. 
The peasantry allowed it to be haunted 
with the ghosts of the departed monks, 
and '>eldom dared to venture within 
iU immediate neighbourhood. But 
such idle tales had little influence on 
those who were now journeying thi- 
ther. They walked under its ruined 
archways, and seated them.selves upon 
the pede.stal of a fallen column. Here 
they .sat j^atching ftie beautiful effect of 
the moonbeams stealing through the in- 
terstices in the ivy, and breaking into a 
thouslid fragments of light, that fell 
upon the green and discoloured pave- 
ment at their feet. They had been 
engaged some time talking of the de- 
lightful effect of light and shade, when 
Marv h^rd, or fancied that she heard, 
squnas like tliose of a man's voice ; 
but Edward assured her it was most 
probably a bat shrieking in some dis- 
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tant part of tlic building ; and she ex- 
pressed herself satisfied. It was not 
long, however, before they again heard 
the same sounds, and heard them more 
plainly, lie was certain there were 
others in the ruins besides themselves, 
and, with the natural impetuosity of 
youth, jumped up to know who they^ 
were. He received Mary’s assurance 
that s^c would not be alarmed if he 
left her for a few moments, and sal- 
lied out 111 the direction whence he 
thought the sounds proceeded. He, 
had gone on some little distance, 
treading with cautious footsteps the 
perilous ground over which he pas^^ed, 
and hud entered what* had pixibably 
been once a cell, when he heard a long 
and piercing scream, followed by crU's 
for help in a voice he could not mis- 
take. A bar of iron had been dis- 
placed by rust or violence from its po- 
sition across the window, and was 
comiecte<l with the wall bj pait 
only; he oa^dy wrcneh(‘<l it *110111 its 
hold, and leaped over the shaking 
stones like a wild deer along the 
heather. He returned in time to%*ee 
his beautiful Mary struugliiig in tiie 
arms of two rufiian-lookiiig sailor^, and 
shrieking out his name for help, lliey 
were carrying her off. Kdward, u.s he 
approached, culled out to the villains 
to let hei go. One of them, leaxiiig 
his desimed prey, iliseliarged a pistol 
at )ii>i head, which fortunately missed 
It'* aim. llefoic he liad tune to draw’ 
tlic other, he was leielletl to the 
ground with tlie iron bar. The other 
ruffian, .seeing Ins coiupanion fall, 
thought best to seek safe!) in flight. 
He eseajied not scalliless ; lor Kdwuid 
fired at him the ])istol he had taken 
possession of fioni his fallen comrade ; 
and 11 was evident lliat hewa** severely 
wounded ; for a shepherd, the tiext 
morning, traced blood upon the grass 
to a considerable distance. 

W’Jien Alaiy found herself free from 
her assailants, she rushed into the arms 
of her deliverer, wko could not refrain 
from pressing her to his heart. She 
looked lip into his face with her bright 
eye.s overflowing with love a^d grati- 
tude,— their lips met, — and One pro- 
longed delicious kiss was the^eal of 
their mutual affection, llow^long 
they remained in this state of delight 
and happiness it matters not ; it was 
time sufficient for him to MMe love 
that had so long lain brooding in his 
breast, and sufficient for him t(%hear 


he% in return, own now dearly she 
loved him. The outpourings of his 
heart, ^ when once allowed vent, were 
discharged in a floq^ of eloquence and 
truth. He told her of the growth of 
hi.s passion from its commencement to 
its confession, — how his soul fiad 
earned for her^ beauty, — how his 
eart hal thirsted for her presence,— 
how the world had become dark to 
him when the light of her fair eyes had 
ceased to dwell upon the air he breath- 
ed, — and how nature had become neg- 
lected by him w'hen hy loveliness no 
longer appeared, to shine forth the 
brightest feature in the landscape. 
There w'as a fire in his words and an 
energy m his manner which there w’as 
no withstanding. Again and again, 
— her eyes beaming witli the ecstasy of 
her feelings — her bosom ]iantmg witb^ 
tlie iiiti'iisity of her afIectiot»^-^er 
cheeks suffused with the glow of 
passionate excitement, — did the lovqj 
ly jyrl press him clo>er and closer to 
her heart, in guslies of an uncontrol- 
lable traiis[>ort, of wjiich before she 
had never expiTienced a tithe of the 

joy- 

In the mean time the tuffian, wdiom 
Edward luul left for dead upon the 
ground, ^biit who was merely stunned, 
began to ivco\er from the effects of the 
blow ; and seeing his late antagonist so 
inudi engaged as not likely ta pay 
much attention to his moienients, lie 
took hirnsclf off in the most quiet W’ay 
lie possiblv could, not wishing to risk 
another blow from so formidable a 
wrapon. 

As they w’alked home, they agreed 
llial their fathers were not to know any 
thing of what had occurred until the 
following day; when she consented, 
after imieh jiersuasion, that he should 
ask their jiermission to iheir union. 

The next day Edw’ard went on his 
delicate mission. When her father 
W’as made aware of the fresh debt of 
gratitude he had contracted, he met 
his young friend's demand with the 
greater pleasure, a.s he was then con- 
scious of having it in his power to 
bestow a suitable acknowledgment on 
his exertions. He said he had but 
one gifl w’orth his acceptance, and that 
was his daughter. She was a treasure 
he felt loath to pfirt with ; yet, as no 
one could possibly descr\e her so well 
as qne who had twice perilled his life 
t(f save hers, if she loved him, and 
he ppsses.'»ed his father’s consent, they 
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sli^uld have ms, and his hlessifg, 
wheneyer th^y were desirous of possess^ 
uig them. 

Widi his own ^ther Edward was 
not so successful. The old gentleman 
imagined, that if he was married at so 
early an age, he might probably be- 
come indolent and^unfit for his voca- 
tion ; he therefore stated to ^im, that 
if he immediately proceeded to college, 
and obtained tliere tliose honours he 
knew he had sutficient ability to expect, 
he should, afler having been ordained for 
holy orders, pc^psess tiie hand he covet- 
ed, with lus most fervent prayers for 
their happiness. Notliing, he said, 
could give greater pleasure to him than 
to unite the daugliter of his ancient 
fiiend wifcli Ins only son ; but he coukl 
not think it accoidant with lus duty as 

C hristian minister, and his feehnirs 
a?ii to give his consent to their 

union titl such conditions had been 
fulfilled. With such (as he considered) 
nard terms as these, Edward was 
obliged to acquiesce. 

Mary was soon acquainted with the 
circumstances: an arrangeintnt like 
this was quite unexpected to her. Jt 
was not without some mi^Mvings that 
she acceded to il. Her feelings had 
been raised to a height of yiptiirous 
excitement by the near aj»proach of her 
felicity, and it was with a [uojiortionate 
fall ijie heard the proposed delay. Again 
the voice of the blind harjier sounded 
ID her ears the prophetic warning, and 
a conviction came upon her mind that 
the separation would be fraught with 
danger — would he fatal to one or 
both of them. lJul she could not 
persuade herself to attempt changing 
the course of events, and she allowed 
the fortnight that elapsed before Ins 
departure to pass without mentioning 
her fears. 

Day after day went by, and still 
found them together roaming the levels, 
climbing the hills, or seated on the 
declivities, with hearts brimming with 
the fulness of their affection, and eyes 
glistening with the rapture of their 
bliss. Little he said of his departure. 
His joy was in the present, nor had he 
fears for the future. No plans were 
fonned, no promises given, no antici- 
pations considered. The time passed 
rapidly and joyously, in the sweet 
iodui^aGe of their mutual love. The 
last day arrived. Edward rode over to 
his friend’s mansion to take his farevfeU . 
He found her in the antique sujnmer- 


hoose, playing on her harp a melody 
she knew he loved to hear. She always 
fon^t her fears when she found him 
by*her side ; but this morning she had 
woke to the certainty of its being the 
last day of their meeting. In spite of 
his caresses, she could not refrain from 
^unburdening to him the fearful anti- 
cipations she cherished — her regret at 
his departure — and her fears <br his 
safety. He endeavoured to persuade 
her dial her fears were vain, but met 
with little success. She hung upon 
Miis shoulder, her eyes ghstening with 
tears, imploring him to remember her 
when away, to think of her often, to 
write to her frequently — but, aliove 
all, to be sure to be always attentive 
t(f his ow’ii safety ; for if any tlimg wits 
to happen to him, she couM not live ; 
her heart would break, and an early 
grave would be her portion. Over- 
powered with the agony td’ her feel- 
ings, j»he sank exhausted on lus arm. 
Edwarilf gazed upon her ])ale features, 
while her hrii^ht hair was streaming 
over her .shouldeis, and her fan form 
w;r. reclining on his for support, and 
low’f'd to himself that never in word 
or deed, in thought or action, would 
he do anything that might gi\e hir 
pain. He felt almost subdued by the 
force of ln.s own sensations. He <‘ould 
not look unmoved on the spectacle 
before him, nor could he ohM*r\e the 
intensity of her afiection without being 
deeply affected hv it. 

She soon reco\ered, raised lu*rself 
from his arm, and looked upon him 
for a time steadily and composedly; 
then, in a fresh burst of uncontrollable 
transj)ort, she prcsswl him ituidly to 
her breast, and clung upon his lips 
in a paroxysm of passionate feeling. 
Evciy' promi.se wa.s made to her that 
co«!d tend in the least degree to 
mitigate her sorrow, or to quiet her 
fears ; and at last, with frequent vows 
of fidelity on both sides, and parting 
gifts given and received, she allowed 
him to depart. • 

Edward sought his gallant friend, 
and found him seated on his pony, 
with au determination of seeing him 
to his father's, near which iho coach 
passed that was to carry him to his 
destination. On they jogged ; the sure- 
footed animals on which they rode, 
like the mules in the mountainou.s 
distritfs^f Spain, seemed to possess 
a more than natural instinct in climb- 
iiig^llie dangerous passes that lay in 
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their direction. They never stumbled^ 
even upon the most hazardous footing ; 
but trod with as much safety tlfir 
rugged pathways, and felt as much at 
ease, as a mmem exquisite on the 
broad pave of Regent Street or St. 
James’s. When they parted, it was 
not wilhout some emotion that the , 
veteran left his young friend, as he 
shook Jiim heartily by the hand, and 
wished him all success at Alma Mater. 

Months passed, years were follow- 
ing, and Mar)' still continued to . 
improve in loveliness and excellence. 
She fifc'quenlly received letters from 
her lover, all breathing the tenderest 
afl'cction ; and she ha^ intelligence 
from his father (who generally managed 
to ride over once a-week to see his oW 
friend) of his progress and success. 
She felt almost happy ; and she looked 
forward to the close of the last year, 
when she expected to be quite so. 
As she approached nearer and ^loarer 
to the time appointed for the full 
enjoyment of her happiness, she shook 
off the fear that had oppressed her, 
and determined to consider the blaid 
bal’d as a false projihet. 

In their neighbourhood, a few miles 
distant from them, li\ed a young man, 
nanicd Walter Jones, who had just 
succeeded to a small property left him 
by bis father. Walter had never borne 
a good character among bis more re- 
spectable neighbours. He bad from 
a boy lieen \iolent and headstrong, 
fond of mischief, partial to bad com- 

n ', and addicted to hard drinking. 

fas said that he had been lately 
recognised on the coast with a party of 
smugglers who were known to frequent 
there ; and it was generally susjKJCted 
that he was their leader, lie was fcill, 
athletic, and not unhandsome either 
in form or features, llis dark ejes, 
which many a simple girl tliought 
beautiful, when lighted up by jiassion 
or revenge flashed upon the object of 
his hatred an almost supernatural light ; 
and Ins black haiCf which had never 
l)een cut, curled over his>forebead, 
and hung down upon his shoulders, 
giving an appearance of wild| beauty 
to his features, whose delineation would 
have done honour to the pencil of a 
Salvator Rosa. He was tlie dread of 
many of the peasantry for his ^ark 
eye, and the fear of others for his 
great strength. lie was recMess and 
daring as a young lion, but savage 
and ferocious as a wild tigress. Ijitill> 


he feas admitted into the society .of 
the small farmers ^ of the vicinityi 
where his courage, made him accept- 
able to some, hi% qualiboatiens in 
hard drinking to many, and his pa- 
ternal acres and good figure brouj^ht 
with them no small recommendation 
to others — of wUCh careful mothers 
and ambitious daughters formed a 
large portion. They knew little, it is 
to be hoped, of his more exceptionable 
deeds — nothing but the romantic in- 
terest that was attached to his name. 
Whisperings came to ^lem of daring 
enterprises, in which he had acted a 
principal character; hut among a people 
where such things have always been 
looked upon as more glorious than 
blamable, it was not to be supposed 
It could much injure him in their esti- 
mation. Nothing dark, in which hi^ 
name was mixed up with decdsl^>f 
blood and writh victims of treachery, 
ever came to their ears; for he was 
the habit of managing matters in a 
mucii surer way. 

At the house of a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, Mary and her father 
met him for the first time, lie was 
not unknown to Captain Hughes; but 
Ins knowledge of him w'as derived 
from tin; report of his tenants, and 
from facts learned in his professional 
capacity as a magistrate. Mary had 
never seim him before; but it was*sus- 
pccted liy some that be had seen her, 
alihough he had previously had no 
Opportunity of speaking to her ; for 
It was afterwards discovered that the 
*two men who attacked her at the 
ruins of the old monastovy belonged to 
the smugglers on the coast ; and what 
object they could have in carrying her 
off, was supposed to be best known to 
himself. He seemed inclined to pay 
her much attention, and endeavoured 
to make himself agreeable; but she 
shrunk from his attentions with feelings 
of disgust. He was not a man to be 
easily disheartened by the little hopes 
that could be entertained from, the re- 
sult of his first interview; so he still 
continued his views, and stilV flattered 
himself with hopes of succeeding, lie 
had met with so few disappointments 
in his intercourse with tne feir sex, 
that he imagined a simple girl would 
soon fall a willing Victim to the shrine 
o£ his vanity. Of Captain ll^hes he 
stoo^ somewhat in awe ; for his power 
wad great — he was much beloved by 
the p|ople, who to defend him and 
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daughter^^vild have rallied ro|ind 
thm in admass; and his reputation 
for courage was unquestionable there- 
fore he did not^ venture inside his 
house. But he contrived to meet Mary 
in all her walks. She could not stir 
oul the shortest distance vrithout find- 
ing him by her silie. He pretended 
the most ardent attachment and the 
most devoted love, to which she would 
not listen, and would not believe. At 
last, finding that all his expressions 
were attended to with a deaf ear, and 
all his vows ^nd protestations taken 
very little notice of— fearing to come 
to extremities with her father, and bun& 
ing to possess the beautiful girl, he most 
generously, as he thought, made her an 
ofier ofhis hand and fortune, which was 
refused as politely as possible. 

She felt so much annoyed at his 
p^tsasutions, that, although she had at 
first deteimined to keep them a secret, 
jjhe told her father the whole par- 
ticulars. He advised her not to leave 
the house without him ; and if he*then 
attempted to annoy her, he should suf- 
fer for it. 

When Walter Jones found all his 
expectations conclude with so little 
profit, — that he had been actually re- 
jected, he w'ould hardly ljehe\e it. 
He thought It preposterously strange ; 
and, from his experience in such mat- 
ters, pronouiiccrl it a mere artifice of 
the sex. rinding himself deprived of 
the usual opportunities of seeing her, 
be determined upon having an inter- 
view with her father, to see what his 
powers of persuasion would do in his 
favour. Captain Hughes heard him 
out with as much patience as he could 
possibly assume. lie then \ery civilly 
refused him for a son-in-law, telling 
him that his daughter was engaged, 
and even had her hand been free, Mr. 
.Walter Jones was the last person m 
ihe world he should feel inclined to be- 
stow herupon ; assuring him, at the same 
time, that he had heard of the annoy- 
juices to which he had subjected her; 
but if ever he caught him on his estate 
again, with any such intentions, his 
power as a magistrate, and his feelings 
as a fitther, would force him to be 
under the painful necessity of punish- 
ing him as tie deserved. Walter Jones 
Jeft the foom vowing revenge. 

Tinse passed on, and the last year 
was drawing to a close. Letterij^were 
fecqived fiom college, in wlucft it 
yiFsts .slated that Edward Morys had 


received the highest honours of the 
university, and was looked upon as 
oi|e of the brightest ornaments within 
its walls. He wrote to Mary a long 
and kind letter, in which he expressed 
himself as being oveijoyed at the near 
approach of his happiness, and in- 
, formed her of the day when she might 
expect him. Her anticipations of fu- 
ture joy were exceedingly greatyi Every 
preparation was made for his arrival ; 
and it was arranged between the de- 
, lighted fathers, that the union should 
take place the day after. All on the 
estate, with whom he was a general 
favourite, looked to his coming with 
feelings of thef sincerest pleasure; and 
the day on which he was expected 
lAiving got known, tliey determined to 
welcome him in a style worthy a de- 
scendant of the ancient Cymry. All 
but old Pritchard participated in the 
general pleasure ; and he was frequently 
heant striking melancholy chords from 
his harp,* and giving prophetic warn- 
ings of approaching danger. 

The day arrived, and EfJvvard left 
tlic coach to hurry across the moun- 
tains. As he hastened on, with a light 
step and a lighter heart, imagimtig tlic 
joy of his beloved one at their meet- 
ing after so long a separation, he 
came to a wild pass in the moun- 
tains, about a mile distant from the 
estate of Captain Hughes. It w’as a 
savage - looking place, the sc'ciie of 
many a fearful legend ; — a gloomy 
mvinc, with no appcanince of vege- 
tation near it, save a few stunted 
trees. The dark and huge fragments 
of ilie rocky soil were shut in by an 
amphitheatre of dc'^olate hills. Mtthiii 
a short distance, the waters of one of 
the wildest of the mountain torrents 
were seen leaping down a tremendous 
df^lh, with an uproar almost as great 
as the continual discharge of a piece 
of artillery. 

Edward Morris walked on in the 
full joy of his heart, thinking of no 
evil and fearing itone; when, just as 
he approtiched the centre of the |ia5s, 
he was surprised at beholding a man 
standing opposite to him, with a seem- 
ing determination to dispute his pas- 
sage. ^ It was Walter Jones. Ills day 
of vengeance had at la.st arrived, and 
he stood gl^ng at his victim with a 
fiends malice. His dark eye was 
fljishufcg^re,ind hi.s look was like that 
of«a salvage of the wilderness in the 
acigof springing upon his prey. 
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** Edward Morris V’ shouted th^ 
nifiuuQ, your hour is come, and my 
revenge comes with it. You ha^ 
dared to cross my path — to love the 
only girl I ever thought worthy of my 
iavour. She rejected me — her father 
rejectedime ; and it was for you they 
did it. But my revenge shall be ter- 
rible, and you shall be its first victim. 
So, fodl and madman as you are to 
have provoked my anger, breathe your 
shortest prayer, — for you shall die/' 

** Ifot yet!" exclaimed Edward, 
leaping with the agility of a young 
snake upon his antagonist, and grap- 
pling him with a power ^hat even the 
athletic smuggler found would bo dif- 
ficult to shake off. l.ong and deadly 
was the struggle. Walter had over- 
come all competitors at wrestling ; for 
his superior strength gave him a power- 
ful advantage. His heart was on fire 
w ith revenge and wounded pride. All 
the ferocious nature of his disposition 
came to Ins assistance, in the deter- 
mination that his victim should die. 
Edward knew every foot of ground on 
which he trod ; and altliough he«was 
not so strong, he was more agile than 
his opponent. Besides, he struggled 
for life — for love — for all that was 
dear to him on earth; and, knowing 
what must be tlie result of the contest, 
all the energies of his soul were brought 
into action, and he strained every 
muscle with an exertion that seemed 
gigantic. 

Walter, in an effort he made to 
throw his adversary, missed his foot- 
ing, staggered, and fell. 

“ Now 1" cried Edward, with his 
knee upon his fallen enemy — “ Now, 
who shall die 

“ Thou !" shouted the ruffian, as 
he disengaged a pistol from his 
which he had not possessed an op]>or- 
timity of doing before, and discharged 
It in the breast of his triumphing foe. 
The ball went through his heart, and 
the dead body of Edward Morris fell 
upoil his murderer. *The siir^vor .shook 
on the encumbrance, and looked upon 
his prostrate victim with a smile of 
most malicious satisfaction ; t|en was 
proceeding to depart fi'om the spot, 
wlien he was alarmed at seelhg the 
surrounding hills covered by a multi- 
tude of people, and men in different 
directions approaching him.^^ 

The kind-hearted peasar.Ry”of the 
district had mode every prepfiratiod in 
their power to welcbrrte the frierfi! of 


thei^loid home to his natWt hills, and 
had set out to meet himf with the 
intentien of bearing him home in 
triumph. They had^proceeded *as far 
as the hills that overlooked the spot 
where his last footsteps rested, and 
were in time to wt^ess the conclusion 
of the Rjprtal combat between him 
and his enemy. They saw a struggle 
between two men — a pistol fired, and 
one of them fall. The distance was 
too far to distinguish the features of the 
combatants, yet some there were among 
them who positively affirmed that one 
of them was him they sought. With 
some misgivings as to the result, 
some of the men separated into dif- 
ferent parties, completely surrounding 
the ruffian. As they approached tfie 
scene of the murder, recognised the 
friend of their lord weltering inEis 
blood, and discerned him who nad 
done the deed, the brave Celts sent up 
a yell of horror and despair, which was» 
answered by the hills around. With 
gloomy looks and scowling eyes they 
advanced upon the mirrderer, with the 
determination of exacting a just and a 
homblp vengeance. 

Walter Jones sliU stood with arms 
folded and lips compressed, re>'olviDg 
in his mmd the extent of his danger. 
He knew he could hope for no mercy 
from the people who were pursuing 
*him, and he saw there w^as but httle 
chance of escaping from the certainty 
of llipir revenge. He was pausing to 
consider, and in the mean time his 
fmrsiiers were gaming ground. He 
was now completely enclosed on every 
side — hemmed in by all parties. 
Seeing no ho^ie remaining if he stood 
still, lie determined to make one efibrt 
for his escape, and nished with alt 
speed towards ilie end of the defile. 
Here he was met by a stout high- 
lander, who threatenctl to fell him to 
the ground w’lth a heavy club which 
he carried ; at him he discharged his 
remaining pistol, and the Celt fell, 
cursing the dark eye of Ins enemy, 
lie saw in the same path, at no great 
distance, several others making towards 
him at full speed. He turned off in a 
different direction ; but had not pro- 
ceeded fur, when he found that a whole 
host of them would be u])on him in a 
few minutes. He^stood now upon a 
rock that overlooked the tremendous 
raj^id we have described in a preoed- 
ing page — the waters were boiling and 
foamiiig directly under him — be was 
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^ompiessed oo both sides — his pur- 
suers were close upon him in front and 
rear — the foremost of them was but 
a few” yards distant from his body. 
Walter Jones stood up the whole 
height of his person, glared upon his 
pursuers a look of scornful hatred and 
demon malice, ana then with a giant’s 
leap plunged headlong into tne roaring 
torrent. 

We cannot describe the feelings of 
Mary Hughes when the sorrowing and 
faithful Celts brought to her the dead 
body of him vi^ose living form she had 
so eagerly expected. Like the painter, 
we will draw a veil over features we 


dale not attempt to delineate. She 
died. Hers was no lingering disease 
tlfiat eats into the heart as rust does 
into metal. Hers was a morbid earth- 
quake, whose explosion burst asunder 
every feeling, passion, and affection of 
earthly humanity. She died of i raving 
brain and a broken heart ; and her un- 
happy fatlier followed her in the course 
of a few weeks. ^ 

When his lord died, the blind bard 
wa^ heard to sing his prophetic warn- 
ing — but his voice was feeole, and the 
chords of his harp less powerful than 
they were wont. A few years passed, 
and that voice silent for ever. 


ROMANTIC POETRY OF SPAIN. 

Know’st thou the land where the citron-groves bloom. 
And the gold orange sheds mid dark leaves its perfume I 
A softer wind sighs from the blue heaven above, 

There the myrtle grows fair in the Mdl ^aurel-grove : 
Know’st thou it welH Ah, thither would I, 

With thee, O my dearly beloved one, fly ! 

. Goethe. 


Spain has been reproached, by a cele- 
brated mao, with having produced only 
one good book, and that in ridicule of 
all the rest. This critic must undoubt- 
edly be understood to speak of a philo- 
sophical study of her literature, other- 
wise his assertion (the examination of 
which, in its full extent, w'ould lead* 
us too far) will not he admitted by 
any one acquainted with the romantic 
poetry of that country. Of its more 
modem literature, the assertion is un^i 
deniable; for in no country has Pro- 
vidence written in characters more 
legible, that the dread of knowledge 
extinguishes the light of reason and 
truth, and that the contraction of the 
mind invariably produces that of the 
heart. 

The pleasure with which we revert 
to the beautiful fables of the heroic 
ages is always increasing, and the at- 
tractions which they possess for eveiy 
leader is a sufficient proof that they are 
as captivating now as in the days of 
Don Quixote. Their exquisite sensi- 
bility, their delightful miveU, their ad- 
mirable harmony, and, above all, their 
chivalrous melancholy, paint an age of 
agitation, in whichLthe spent and lan- 
guid literature oftA West was renewed 
and invigorated from the more copious 
fountains of the Oriental world. • Jhe 
spirit of Cbmtian love, Platonic and 
cbivalroufisiraiy where pervading them. 


is "here displayed in its highest lustre. 
There needs no atitiquarian discussion 
to introduce the reader into tins en- 
chanted region. Who has not heaitl of 
Orlando and the fair Angelica, of Don 
Quixote and Ainadis, of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins? or 

** La dolorosa rotta, cuando 
Carlo JMagno perde la santa gesta, 

£ Bond Bi terribilniente Orlando V* 
{Dante,') 

Together with the tales engrafted there- 
on by Boiardo and Ariosto. A short 
ramble with us through the Caticionero 
of Pedro de Flores will acquaint the 
reader with a few particulars regarding 
th^c heroes whicD have escaped the 
veracious chronicle of Turpin, so en- 
thusiastically praised by the Knight of 
La Mancha. The authors of these 
little pictures pretended but little to 
the merit of ingenious composition, 
and still Jess to Correct and el%ant 
executioiT; but the subjects, of which 
they had vividly felt the poetical inte- 
rest, inspired their imagination with 
such truth and ardour that every cir- 
cumslbnce contributed to form a whole 
replete with life, and left the poet 
nothing more to do than to paint, in 
appropriate colours, the situations thus 
offereo^ his fancy. lie has painted 
tbdm as he found them, without art or 
stmly, according to the good or bad in- 
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spiration of the moment; and eveiy 
where we perceive the reflection of a 
privileged sky and climate — ^ 

** Das Land wo die Citronon bliihen.** 


There is still greater simplicity in the 
composition of the old historical bal- 
lads : thiy are nothing more tlian anec- 
dotes of the history of Spain, from the 
invasioi^ of the Arabs until the lifetime 
of their authors, who have invented 
neither the subjects nor the situations 
of them. For the sake of preserving 
historical accuracy in their romances, 
they liavr not thought proper to em- 
bellish with fiction facts already suffi- 
ciently interesting in themselves; so 
there is neither found in these plbces 
plot lior dt'noue/t/cnt, as in some drawn 
from the books of knight-errantry. They 
are little pictures representing situa- 
tions alone. The poetry of detail is the 
only merit to which their authors pre- 
tend, and it may be seen they did not 
give themselves much pains to Require 
even that. It thus happens that among 
the thousands of romances which have 
been composed, forgotten, or preserved, 
not a single one of their authors acquired 
the reputation of a great poet. If any 
of the situations which form the subject 
of these romances is described m colours 
more poetical than the rest, it was all 
chance. No honour was gained there- 
by. It was chance, also, wdiich, inde- 
pendent of their merits, condemned 
some to oblivion, and prolonged the 
memory of others. It would require 
an entire book to discuss these poems, 
the number of which is almost infinite, 
and the most part of which arc worthy 
of attention, in one light or other. Some 
interest us by the felicitous combination 
of a crowd of little details, each of little 
importance by itself — some by their 
poetical traits, and others still more hy 
the harmony of their versification. It 
would be interesting to trace them from 
their primitive rudeness to the kind 
of relative beauty which they after- 
waflk acquired, and, which only failed 
to mvate itself into the clai^ical, be- 


cause the species of poetry to which 
these works belong was never|Consi- 
dered as classical in Spain. * 

The number of romances taken from 
the history of the Moors is nm less 
great than those drawn from the iiis- 
toiy of Spain — a number so great that 
certain orthodox Spaniards cjQuld not 
but be scandalised at iU But 
Oriental manners of the Moors as- 


sessed a poetical oharii^even for the 
eyes of the << old Christians*’ ofCd^il#/ 
Iheir magnificent armour, thiir brilliant 
plumes; that profusion of embleiQatical 
ornaments with which the Moorish 
warriors were decorated, could not but 
seduce their imaginations ; and Orieh- 
tal luxury, in mingliag with the forms 
*of Europobn chivalry, imparted to it 
a more imposing character. The his- 
tory of this people, so fertile in troubles 
and events, was not less romantic than 
their manners. The disputes of rival 
families, their factions, their civil wars, 
produced an infinite nuhiber of inte- 
resting anecdotes ; and, besides these, 
there were heroes even among the 
Moors, and the Christians generally 
rendered ample justice to the warlike 
virtues of their enemies — above all, to 
those great lords who, according to an 
old romance, although infidels, y/me 
not the less gentlemen. As to the rest, 
the historical romances, whether taken 
from the history of the Moors or Chris-'* 
tians,* always present the same sim- 
plicity of composition and style. A 
single incident is sufficient to form 
its subject. At one time it is the 
flight of Rodrigo, the last of the Visi- 
goths, after his last defeat, and the 
himcntations he pours forth over the 
distresses bf his countiy, so beautifully 
translated by Mr.Wiffen in the Foreign 
Review. Now it is the Cid who re- 
turns victorious from his exile, dis- 
mounts from his horse before a cathe- 
dral, and, banner in hand, pronounces 
a brief and martial harangue. In 
Another, tlie king joins the hands of 
Rodrigo and Xunena. Tlie Cid dofls 
his armour and takes up his bridal 
garments, which are described, piece 
by piece, with the greatest exactness, 
from the bonnet down to the shoes. 
Or the Moorish knight Ganzul presents 
himself at a solemn touniey, mounted 
on his ficiy steed. The fair Zayda, 
who has been unfaithful to him, is 
moved on beholding him, and confides 
her emotions to the maidens who sur- 
round her. Or the hero Abenzulema, 
after having peopled the prisons with 
Christian knights, is exiled by his uil- 
mteful monarch, and comes to take 
mrewell of his beloved Balaja. In 
almost every one of these romances, 
the armour of the gavalier who is the 
hero, and his martim panoply, are de- 
scribed with the most minute accuracy, 
iiotfc^tting his device, so well accord- 
ing with the rest of his equipage. Of 
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Agrican, fiiinttand weaiy, rides out of 
the battle to expire in a wood. ^Or, 
lastly, the merry -Gandalin, the son of 
the sage Urganda, plays his gretesque 
tricks with the mdigic wand of his father 


Merlin. Our first miotatioiis refer to 
this period of Spanim literature — our 
last to the Italian school of Boscan 
akd Garcilasso. 


BIB LAVKCELOT RIDES IK QUEST OF THE WHITE ROE. 

« Tres hijiiflos avia el Key. 

Three daughters had tHe royal king, three daughters and no more. 

And for the life he led with them against their life he swore : 

The one was changed into a hind, the next became a hound, 

The third a Mooreas turn’d, and pass’d the ocean waves beyond. 

Laughing walks Sir Launcelot tlie laughing dames among ; 

Aloud cries one, Sir Knight, prepare your steed and hunting throng ; 

For if ft be the w'ill of Heaven to rule your lot and mine, 

And in the bands of married love our hands together join, 

Then give to me, in earnest first, the hind w'itli the snow-white feet. 

That will I give w'ith right good-will to \Jiee, my fady sweet ! 

Right well 1 know the lands wherein the hind was born they say. 

Now mounts Sir Launcelot the bold, tiow mounts and rides aw'ay ; 

And by his side to track the hind two fleetest greyhound.s run ; 

And be hath come to a hermit’s bower as slowly sinks the sun. 

God save thee, father ! Welcome, son, right welcome wilt thou he ! 

As, from thy stately hounds, thou seoni’st a hunter bold and free. 

O tell me hermit, tell me true, thou man of holy life, 

Where lives the hind with the snow-wdiit^ feet that causeth all this strife? 
Tarry with me, my son, 1 pray, until the daylight daw'n, 

And I will tell what I saw and heard regarding the snow-white fawn ; 

This niglit, two hours before the day, she passes the hoary wood, — 

Six bearded lions all by her side, a hoh^s red with blood ; 

Six paladins bold she has reft of life, the flower of chii’ulry. 

God shield thee ever, ray son, I pray, wherever tliy jouniey be * 

For whosoe’er hath sent thee, son, no gentle love has learned. 

Ah, Duenna de Quintanyona* with evil Are be burned. 

That for thy sake so bravo a kmght untimely death has earned. 


Pesame de vos ! el Conde, 

UKCLE. 

It makes me weep to think how you must die, Sir Paladin ; 

For all the fault that you have done methinks was little sin. 

For crimes of love, 1 will confesl, our pardon more demand. 

The king 1 pray’d that he would deign your freedom to command ; 
But in bis dire resentment nought the king resolved to bear ; 

And sentence it is past, nor can be now revoked, I fear ; 

For she, the fair Infanta, brightest beauty of his throne, 

Whom safe you swore to guard from all, alas ! she now has flown. 
Far better, nephew, had it been to leave the dames alone ! 

For he who leagues his fate with theirl, desirous to elope. 

But death or ruin, say what else, the man can truly hope I 

COUNT, 

Fie 1 uncle, uncle, cease those words, my heart they cannot move ; 
For woman 1 prefer to die than live without her love ! ^ 




BELERMA. 

Durandarte, Durandarte ! ^ 

Noble knight both tried and proved, 
1 beseech thee that we spHak now 
Of that time when fimt we loved. 

Tell me now, if you remember 
When you swore I wa^^^air, 
When yobliove in gajlant tourneys 
To the world you did dedare 1 
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When the Moorish king gou vanquish’d 
In the lists I did allot ; 

Now forlorn and quite dejected, 

Tell me — wlljr am I forget 1 

DUnANDAllTn. 

Words are fleoting, fair seniora, 

’lo a lady of your lot ; 

For if one has beet# so fickle, ^ 

Blame thyself, for I ’twas not. 

For thou lovedst Don Gayferos, 

When exiled I roam’d elsewhere , 

And if love w'ith me thou seekest, 
liiidy, little w ilt tlioii share. 

Sooner than I'd live insulted, 

J would die in my despair ! 


HIE FAIR BLEACIIRR BY THE SEASHORE.'*^ 

Frtihe am Johannis tage 
Sprang irh auf, iind ging am Meer 
Sail icli dort fill Mstdcheii wandeln 
An dem iifer hin und her. 

^ • &.C. 6tc. 

Vo me levantiire mnllre ! 

Karly on Saint .fuaii’s morning. 

For the ses^ F left the tow ii , 

'I'hero 1 saw a damsel pacing 
On the margin uji and dow'n. 

All alone she wash'd, and spreading 
On a rosebush all along * 

Snow’-white linens, thu.s the maiden, 

\\ liilst they bleach’d, began her song. 

Pangs of love ! ah, countless sorrow's • 

W hy to seek me do ye throng ? 

Sea below' and sea around her, 

Singing thus she pcu^ed along. 

In her hand a comb of silver. 

For her hair so black and long ; 

Tell me, tell me, gallant sailor, — 

So God shield iliee still from wrong, — 

Hast thou seen my truelove passing, 

As you wandered all along 1 


ALABEZ PREPARES TO FIGHT DON MANGEL AT GRANADA. 

Ensillenme el }wtro ruzio ! 

Come saddle me now the sfl^e steed that from Guula’s lord I won, 

And give me the shield and Damascus sword the Christian warriors shun ; 

And the lance with the points of the shining steel to wound before and behind ; 
And the helmet of steel and thti golden crest that flutters so proud in the wind, 
Where the feathers of green and the purple plumes wave aloft in tlie envious sky 
Come give me them all ere you t’enture again to brook the glance of my eye ! 

And remember the scarf of azure apd gold, like stars in the firmament set. 

That was wove by the hands of Zara the fair, the daughter of Min Hamet ; 

* This strange little piece seems fo be nlle^fical ; at least it must mean a mer- 
maid. See Vol. lU. of Rinaldino Raualdiu. 
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And say to ktj sweetest seniora, (he must now eome forth and the bsttle behold, — 
The battle so fierce 1 am now to maintain with the lord of Alora so bold ; 

For if she is there, in her beauty so rare, to f^aze wliile tim combatants bleed, 

A glance of her eye new strenglli will supply, though reduced to tho heaviest need. 


^ M£DORO*S GRIEF FOR ANGELICA. 

Por una tlSste espeiura en un monte may subitio. 

Through a hoarv mountain's forests, 
Frow’oing sadlv overhead, 

Saw 1 ride a noble horseman 

All with blood and dust bespread. 

Cruel, cruel were the sorrows 

Whence those heavy sighs itroceed— 
Whence the blood and tears all mLiigled 
O’er tbe ground in torrents speed. 

For Angelica, bis mistress. 

Hiding through a fiowery jdain, 
C.'hribtian knights, in sable armour. 

Stole away, and left him slain. 

\ow forlorn and quite dejected. 

Weeping for the bliss be l^st — 

For Angelica, his mistress/ 

O'er the desert mount he cross’d. 

Fainting rides the gtillant warrw. 

Pierced by eountle^auces through j 
Vet his gallwt soul, disdainful, 
l*ain nor anguish cun subdue. 

'J’o a grassy spot arriving. 

He 'aloft his sword suspends; 

And to bind his wounds, all flowing, 

From his weary steed descends, 

TJiere in grief and dolour sigliiiig. 

On the ground his limbs he lays ; 

And, W'ith anguish unabating. 

Now to Heaven above he prays. 

c 

Now his sad misfortune curses. 

And tbe day wdien he was bom — 

That no power can now protect her. 

From his side w'lth fury tom. 

In tills lost estate now lying. 

Pallid all his beauty grown, 

To tbe desert air in sighing, 

Lo ! his valiant soul has flown ! 


Angelica's lamestatiotjs over the wounded medoro. 

A 

llegalando el tierno hello de la hoedtde Medoro. 

Feeding on the tender bludi 
Of Medoro’s beautiful moikb, 

Divine Angelica bangs. 

Seated on Uie trunk of an^lm ! 

^ His eyelids, languid in death, 

^ Melting, she eyes in return. 

And with bis brigbt*ruby lips 
Mingles kisses that bum. 

Ab Moor ! Ifhppy, bappy Moor ! 

Whom all Uie world envies {hat sweet paramour ! 
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Now beultb to bis wesb limbs at last 
That fair Moorish ^outli lie complotes ; 

But ah ! so inf^ is his sopl, 

That Heaven to his aid he entreats ; 

And, moved to the heart by the plaints 
Of Medoro, Angelica the fair, 

With her own gentle hand, quickly cured 
All the wounds of his love and despair. * 

Ah Moor ! happy, ^lappy Moo#! 

Whom all the world envies that sweet }»iramoui ' 

By the sound of their murmurs and loves, 

\\ hifli they sigh*d to themselves when nlonu, 

False Krho, betraying tlieir haunt, 

Orlando’s insane mood came on ; 

And gazing tin* vine-leaves among, 

Uouucl the trunk of the tree that were clasp'd, 

W4h his hand Dunndana his sw'ord 
Full of cuvy«iid madness he grasp’d. 

Ah Moor! happj^, happy Moor! 

Whom all the world envies that sweet paramour' ' 

And now farewell to Zelins and Ze- on the Battle of T^panto,'* which jffie 

liiidascas, (aialas and (inadalaras, and give in the manner of Mr. Shelley,^e 

(iandalins and ^lelisendras, and al^o only poet who could have done justice 

to you, Angfdiea and Medoro li^the to the prophetic sublimily of the 

words of Ma-^ttr Peter’s hoy,*“<.io in origing.!. This ode migiit almost seem 

peace, je pair of jieerless lovers; and to have been written with reference to 

may the eyes ol ) our friends and kin- the events now agitating the world; 

dred lieliold you enjoy all the duys^eff but it is exactly translated. The ad- 

>our life, winch I hope will exceed the mirable ode by Louis de Leon, called 

age of Nestor.” The last pieces we the “ Noche serena,” is also translated, 

shall offer bcdoiig to a difl'crent era from The glowing fancy of this pious and 

tlie preceding romances. The first i.s correct w-rsler seems to have attained 

the celebrated C'aiicion, by Monte- its loftiest ni.spiration in tliia outbreak- 

mayor, “ Ojos i/itf ya no vvis,"* so w'ell ing of Ins heavenly muse, which, we 

known to Spanish scholars. It is scruple not to say, equals the findst, 

praised hy Sisniondi and Bouterweek as and soars with Plato 

a niJLsterpiece in the pastoral style : ** to the empvreal sphere, 

the original runs much in the vein of To the first good, hrst perfect, and 
Leigh Hunt’s ])oetry. The .second is an % first fair.” 
extract from Herrera’s celebrated “Ode 

CA^ZO^E FROM THE “DIA^A EKAMORADA^’ OF MONTEMA\OR. 

Ojos que y a no veis qtiien os iniraha. 

Bright ej'es ! that now tlie tender glance no more 
Return to him wbos? mirrors still ye shone, 

'1 o give content, O say what sights ye see ! 

1) green and flow’cry 6elds, where oft alone 
JCach day for him, my gentle swam, I wore 
The sultry hours uw ay, lament with me ! 

For here lie first declared so tenderly 
His love ; 1 h^d the W'hile, 

With more than serpent guile, 

Chiding a thousand times his amorous way, 

And sorrowing to cblay. 

In tears he stood — his glance methinks 1 see ! 

Or is it but fantasy b 

Ah ! could 1 hear him now his passion own I ^ 

O streams and waving woods, whither has Sireno iiowii I 

And yonder see t)yg^troam, the flowery seat. 

The verdant vale, the^cool umbwJteous w'ood, 

Where oft he led his wandering flock to feed : 

^ The noisy, bahhling fbuntain wbcr<^he stood, 

VOL. VI. KO. XXXI. '■' 
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And, ’mid green borers, hid from the noontide heat. 
Under this oak his tender tale would plead. 

And see the lawn^ isle, ( 

Where first he saw me smile. 

And fondly knelt. O sweet delightfal hour ! 

Had not misfortune’s power 

Those days serene o’ercast with deepest night. 

O Aee ! 0 fountain bright ! 

All, all are bcie, but not the youth I moan. 

O streams and waving woods, whither has Sireno flown ' 

Here in my hand his picture I admire — 

Pleased with the charm, methinks ’tie be ; although 
Deep in my heart his features brighter glow. 

I When comes the hour of love and soft desire. 

To yonder fountain in the vale 1 go — 

My languid limbs beneath the willows throw ; 

Sit by bis side. O Love, how blind tliy /^ays ! 

Then in the waters gaze • 

On him, and on mys^f, once more revived, 

‘^Like when with me he hved. 

Awhile this fancy will my cares abstract. 

Then utterly distract. 

My fond heart weeps its foolishness to own. 

O streams and waving woods, whitlier has Sireno flown \ 

Sometimes I chide, yet will Is? nc/ reply ; 

And then 1 think the pays me scoih for scorn — 

Vor oft whilome 1 would no answer deign. 

But sorrowing then, 1 say. Behold ’tis 1 ! 

Sireno, speak ! O leave m«*Qot forlorn. 

Since thou art here ! Yet still 
In silence will he keep immovable 
Those bright and sparkling eyes, 

That were li]^e twins o’ the skies. 

What love ! whut folly ! with this vain pretence 
To ask for life or sense — 

A painted shadow, and this madness own ? 

O streams and waving woods, whitlier has Sireno flown ’ 

Ne’er with mj flock at sunset can 1 go . 

Into our village, nor depart at mom, 

But see I yonder, with unwilling eyes, ^ 

My shepherd’s hamlet laid in ruins low'. 

There for a time, in dreams, 1 Unger yet, 

And sheep and hunbs forget — 

Till shepherd hoys break out 
Into a sudden shout, 

Ho, shepherdess * what ! are you dreaming now ? 

While yonder, see, your cow 

Feeds in the com ! My eydl, alas ! proclaim 

From whom proceeds this shame. 

That my starved flock forsake me here alone. 

O streams and w’aving woods, whither has Sireno flown ? 

Song ! go ' thou knowest well whitlier : 

Nay, haste, return thou hither j • 

For it may be thy fate 

To go where they may say thou art importunate.' 


ulurliia’s ode on the baAle of lepanto. 

FA sohervio tyrano conjiarlo. 

The tyrants the world froq^tell’s abysm 
Summon’d the demons o^revenge and pride. 
And, gathering round the flag of despotism 
The coniktldbs hosts in wfom they did confide. 
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The priest, the slilve» and the liherdcide^ 

All who had bound men’s souls within their ddh-. 

Tore down the loftilst cedar of the height, ^ 

The tree sublime ; and, drunk with anger then, 

Threaten’d in ghastly bands our few astonish'd men. 

The little ones confounded, trembled then 
At their oppalling furv, and their brow 
Against the Lord of Hosts these inlfiious men 
Uplifting, sought, with henvcn-insulting vow, 

'I'ho triumph of Thy people's overthrow j 
'I'heir armed hands extending, and their crest 
ISIoviiig omnipotent, because that Thou 
Wert us a tower of refuge, to invest 
All whom man's quenchless hope had prompted to reSist. 

Thus said those insolent and scornful ones : 

Knows not this earth die vengeance of our wrath. 

The strength of our illustrious fathers' thrones ? 

Or did the Komaii p<^er avail ? or hath 
Rebellious Greece, in her triumphant path. 

Scatter'd the seeds of freedom on your land f 
Italia ! Austria ' who shall save you both I 
Is it your God '» — Ha, ha ! Shall ho withstand 
The glory of our might, our conquering right hand 

Our Rome, now Aimed and humbled, into tears 
And psalms converts her songs«of freedom's rights , 

And for her sad and conquer’d children fears 
The carnage of more Cannte’s fatal tights. 

Now Asia with he]; discord disunites ; 

Spam threatens with her horrors to assail 
All ulio still harbour Moorish proselytes ; 

Kach nation’s throne a traitor crew doth veil. 

And, though in concord join’d, what c^uld their might avail ^ 

Earth’s haughtiest nations tremble and obey, 

And to our yoke their necks in peace incline, 

And peace tor their salvation of us pray ; 

Cry jieiice, but that means death when monarchs sign. 

\ am IS their hope, their lights obscurely shine—. 

I'heir valiant gone— their viigins in our powers — 

Their glory to our sceptres^thoy resign : 

From Nile to Euphrates and Tiber's towers, 

Wliute’er the all-seeing sun looks down on — all is ours. 

Thou, Lord ’ who wilt not suffer that thy glory 
VVicv should usurp who m their might put trust, 

Hearing tlio vauntings of these anarchs hoary, 

'I liese holy ones beheld, whose horrid lust 
Of triumph did thy sucred altars crust 
With blood ; nor wouldst thou longer that the base 
Should he permitted to oppress thy just, 

Then mocking cry to Heaven. Within what place 
Abides the God of these? where hideth he his face 1 

For the due^ory of thy righteous name. 

For the j ustT^ ngeance of thy race opprest, 

For the deep woes the wretcheil loud proclaim, 

In pieces hast th^u dash'd the dragon's crest, 

And clipp'd the wings of tlio destroying post. 

Rack to his cave Ij^e draws his jmisoiious fold. 

And trembling hisses ; then, in torjiid breast. 

Buries his fear : forOiou, to Babel sold 
Captive, no more on earth thy Zion wilt behold. 

Portentous Eg;j'iJP, now with di^^rd riven. 

The avenging tire and*hostile spear affright ; 

And the smoke, mounting to the light of 
G’erclouds her cities in its pall of flight. 
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In tears and solitude she mouras the sight. 

* • But thou, O Grecia ! the fierce tyrant’s stay. 

The glory of her excellencle and might, 

'Dost thou lament, old Ocean Queeu, thy prey. 

Nor fearing God, dost seek thine own regenerate day? 

Wherefore, ingrate, didst thou adorn thy daughters 
Cn foul adultery with an impious race ? 

Why thus^onfederateHn the unholy slaughters 
Of those whose burning hope is thy disgrace ? 

With mournful heart, yet hypocritic face, 

FoUow the life abhorr a of that vile crew ? 

God’s sharpen'd sword thy beauty shall efface, 

Falling in vengeance on thy neck. O who, 

« Thou lost one ! his right hand in mercy shall subdue ? 

But thou, O pride of ocean ! lofty Tyre ! 

Who in thy ships so high and gloriou|i stood, 
O'ershadowing earth’s limits^ and whose ire 
With trembling fill’d thij* orb’s vast multitude ; 

How have ye ended, fierce and haughty brood 1 
What power hath mark'd your sms ana slaveries foul. 
Your neck unto this cruel yoke subdued ? 

God, to avenge us, clouds thy suulike soul. 

And causes on thy wise this blinding storm to rolL 

Howl, ships of Tarsus! howl! f^r, lot destroy’d 
Lies your high* hope. Oppressors of the free ! 

Lost is your strength — your glor)' is defied. 

Ibou tyrant-shielder, who shall pity thee ? 

And thou, O Asia ! who didst bow the knee 
To Baal, in vice immerged,*who shall atone 
For thine idolatries ? for God doth see 
Thine ancient crimes, whose silent j»rayers have flown 
For vengeance unto heai^en beforo his judgment-throne. 

Those who behold thy mighty arms w'ben shatter’d, 
And ocean, flowing naked of thy pines, 

Over his weary waves triumphant scatter’d 
So long, but now wreck-strewn, in awful signs. 

Shall say, beholding thy deserted shrines, 

AVbo 'gainst the fearful One hath daring striven ? 

The Lord of our Stjlvatioii their designs 
O’ertum’d, and for the glory of his heaven 
To man’s devoted race this victory hath given. 


ItOClIE SERENA. FROM LUIS DE LEON. 

Cuando contem^do el cielo. 

When I contemjilatc heaven, in starry light 
Adorn’d, then gaze on earth enshrined in night, 
Sepulchred in oblivion and in dream, 

Sorrow and love awake desire supreme 
Within my soul to glorify their sleep, « 

And while mine eyes like fouiitaiiKf flow, I weep. 
Throne of all grandeur, temple of delight 
And beauty ! the deep soul tbm for thy height 
Was bom, what dire calamity doth keep 
Within this lowly dungeon, dark and deep ? 

What mortal madness from th$ triitli so for 
•Exiles the sense, that, of thy heavenly star 
Oblivious, it is lost to good, to follow 
The shadow ever vain, the joy still hollow ? 

Man ! livest still in sloejjlibrrender’d dream. 
Careless of time, meanwhile thine hour extreme, 
With silent ^ep rcvolviiigi^Heaven leads on, 
When all alixe are star, and flower, and sun ? 
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O waken, mortals ! shall immoftal mind 
Live to the shadow of true bliss coufined ? 

Ah ! lift your eyes toDron celestial spheres. 

Cast, of this life, and all its hope^ and fears, 

I'he fleeting vain illusions far away. 

What but a shadow of all shadows, say, 

Is this brief earth to yon eternal sky ? 

Where, in those orbs’* resplendent galaxy. 

Lives, in a higher essenc#, all the vaA 
Being that is, or will be, or has past — 

Who sees the glorious concert of that splendour, 

I'hose ever-burning lights serene and tender. 

All cadencing to an harmonious lyre, 

I'heir steps like glorious spirits ; or round in quire, 

With the silver moon and vesper’s evening star • 

Shining so cold and beautiful from far 1 
W ho looks on this, and afterwards doth prize 
The lowlitiess of earth ; nor weeps and sighs 
To pierce all continents w'hich Uie immortal spirit, 

Kzile from bliss, it lingers to inherit I 
I'hou soft bright n‘gioii, vale of holiness ! 

Divine realm ! which calm seasons ever bless, 
rrost will not bligtit ttiee, nor tne sun-neams wiiiier 
Thy heaveiilv flowers, but the Good Shepherd thither. 

With wljite and purple blossoms crown’d, devoid 
Of stufl'and sling, Ins loving flock doth guide 
'I’o {pastures swett of ever-bloomipg roses. 

Where in the noontide shade he oft reposes ; 

Or w'aiidering up tlie mossy mountains, wends 
His way to w’herc thoftf^inhowenng ivy sends 
Divinest echoes, wlfbse immortal sw'eets 
Bierce through the bounds of those etliereal scats. 

Each choral hjinn uplifting, and each mind 
'I'owurds the good from all alloy reflned. 

There dove-eyed Pity, there Contentihent reigns ; 

There all the throng of cherubim sustains 
'I'he Sacred Love, os on a promontoiy 
He sits, girt round with such exceeding glory 
That we behold him not. So beams divine 
Beauty immense, and o’er all s]»irits shine 
Kflulgent lights, w hich darkness never lours. 

Eternal spring-time tJiere fof ever flowers. 

O vale of truth ! O inoxhausted bowsers ! 

O fields ! O gems divine beyond all prize ! 

O heavenly home ! of tliy sw'eet paradise. 

Would that to me the immortal joys were given * 

The mind herself her owm home ^ her own heaven ! 
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DISCOVERIES OF MODERN GEOLOGISTS. 


No. 

By referring to the evidences of organi- 
sation to substantiate the indications of 
modem geology, if is not intended to 
establish a system of naturft history, 
but merely to shew how much light 
the one throws upon the other, the two, 
being united, tending to perfect our 
historical knowledge of the earth. 
Thus Mr. Lyell has associated the 
succession of terrestrial strata witii their 
several oiganic remains in chronological 
order, whence we acquire certain data 
calculated to form a complete series of 
geological epochs. If Lamark's theory 
of tine gradual transformation of the 
monad into man by almost impercep* 
tiBt^ and uninterrupted shades of im- 
provement in organisation, induced by 
physical circumstances as the ultimate 
cause of such developments, were to 
be adopted, geological data would re- 
ceive no chronological confirmation. 
'Whereas, the establishment of a system 
of distinct and definite species of ani- 
mals and plants created at successive 
epochs, when the physical condition of 
the earth *s surface was fitted, to support 
them, and modified upon a general 
improving scale in organisation, enables 
us 4,0 fix the chronology of the earth’s 
history upon principles which at once 
clear up all former difficulties, con- 
fusion, and contradictions, and indicate 
the proper path in which future geolq- 
gists must travel to obtain correct 
views of the objects of their inquiry. 
It is also an advantage of this better 
theory, that it is more consistent with 
sound reason and true philosophy, sup- 
ported by facts instead of wild chi- 
meras, and consistent with the acknow- 
ledged power and wisdom of the Deity. 

The former number of the present 
summary of the discoveries of modem 
geologists concluded with a short ac- 
count of the effects of the numerical 
increase of species in deranging the 
numbers ana distribution of others. 
ITie next inquiry may tlierefore be ap- 
propriately devoted to the influence 
the inorganic causes exert upon 
baiiitations of species, always bear- 
iDig in mind, that by the term habitation 
js fU^t the locality of plants and 
animals in any country where ^ley are 

itM^DOUS. * 

changes effected among living 


II. 

beings by the agency of physical 
causes, appear to be slow, and scarcely 
perceptible, until the occurrdoce of 
some important catastrophe, such as 
the opening of maritime comiyunica- 
tious, or the separation of territories 
united for many generations, to wliich 
events those gradually operating causes 
are necessary which are peqietually at 
work, and steadily effect certain re- 
sults after a long succession of ages. 

It is quite* clear, that such is the 
persevering influence of physical causes 
Ki constant operation, that the globe 
would, ere tins, have been coinph tely 
depopulated, did not nature counter- 
balance the work of destruction by per- 
petual colonisation, by diffusing animal 
and vegetable species, by sowing seeds, 
and *sci\trering ova, according to tliosc 
methods described in the former num- 
ber. Thus, on the one hand, the glolie 
isi continually being changed, and 
spebies lost, and, on the other, the 
work of regeneration is going on in 
about perliaps an equal ratio. 

Amongst various physical causes in 
operation are the reiterated deposits of 
sediment winch occur in lakes, where- 
by ilie plants and animals inhabiting 
deep water become expelled as the 
deposited matter accumulates, and the 
terrestrial sur&ce is thus elevated by 
degrees, so as to afford beings which 
delight in light and shallows a fa- 
vourable opportunity of peopling the 
nevr territory. 

Large tracts of land may be washed 
into the sea and every living thing 
upon them, yet will not the animal 
creation lose generally by this change; 
for the sea obtains a new source of co- 
lonisation, and submarine plants and 
animals fertilise this contribution to 
their marine dominions. Occasionally 
a volcanic island) is cast up from the 
bed ofitfe ocean, as Graham’s island 
recently was in the Mediterranean ; 
and, I lotwithstanding its unpromising 
aspect, innumerable lichens soon grow 
upo^ Its surface : the cocoa, the pan- 
dana, and the mangrove, rapidly settle 
thbmselves upon the coral reefs as they 
rise from the sea. Tlie melted lava, in 
pouiMig Its fiery streams down the vol- 
canic mountaiTis, destroys all the ver- 
c^ure over which it passes ; but no 
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sooner has the earth cooled down, than 
up spring the pine, the oak, and the 
chestnut. We may imagine how greatly, 
in the course of centuries, such devasta- 
tions as earthquakes, volcanos, &c., 
produce, would tend to deteriorate the 
earth’s^surface, were it not for the pro- 
digality with which nature converts , 
the barren into fertile land, reani- 
mating^ districts which have been de- 
populated by physical causes. To 
many species of animals and plants 
nature has given the power of migra- 
tion and dispersion tiirough various 
means, to counteract the shifting of 
territories, and the breaking down of 
barriers of land, which, while they^teiid 
to retard diffusion of species in some 
instances, facilitate migration in others; 
and there is ever tliis conservative pro- 
pensity in nature, that the regeneration 
is seldom long in following the des- 
truction. The agency of all inorganic 
causes is perfectly uniform, and ^lere- 
fore its operation upon the fintmatc 
creation must be irregular in effect. 
And thus, before we can arrive at a 
point of equality in the balance, Wb- 
tween the two series of revolutions, we 
must take into account very extended 
periods of equal duration, all lesser 
periods shewing a preponderance on 
the physical side. The most efficient 
causes in remodelling the earth are fire 
and water; and, if we take each se- 
parately, it may be in ojieration many 
thousand years without effecting any 
appreciable alteration in the habitable 
portions of the globe ; whilst at some 
distant period very important changes 
may. occur suddenly, or within the 
range of a few years. Several examples 
are cited in proof of this point, shewing 
that it is only when the subterranean 
powers, which disturb the land above, 
shift the points where tlieir principal 
force has long been develo^ied, and 
produced a gradual scries of operations, 
that the rate of fluctuation becomes 
accelerated, in cases of depressed levels, 
so as to influence the aist^bution of 
land and water, or change the climate, 
or remove barriers between distinct 
groups of species on extensive *areas. 
By such an alteration in the long- 
continued action of uplifting causes, 
mightier changes may oe eflected ip a 
flew years than during the course of 
many thousand years preceding. After 
many repeated shocks, .some txarrow 
isthmus may be sunk many hundred 
feet ; and in the course of a few cen- 


turies, the face of the animate creation 
would tlius undergo^ very material al- 
terations. Should such a change be 
ultimately wrought, /or example, upon 
the isthmus of Panama, it would have 
the effect of allowing species to pass 
freely from the Carribean Sea into the 
Pacific, and from <fle Pacific into the 
(‘arribean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Atlantic. Such gulf-streams 
change the climate when their direction 
is changed ; for the temperature and 
fall of rain are both influenced. Some 
s(>ecies would become ^iltogetlier ex- 
cluded, whilst others would flourish, 
and some would become diminished in 
numbers. Seeds and ova, formerly 
drifted in one direction, would land 
in another, and new species would thus 
be introduced. Such circumstMices 
appear to lie within the range of possi- 
bility in a few months, when once ‘ifiey 
betrin take effect in the western 
hemisphere. 

C'qjivulsions fixim the shocks of 
earthquakes may be rej'ieated con- 
tinually in the course of some thousand 
years beneath the bed of the ocean, 
within a sj)acc as large as Fairope per- 
haps, and effect no visible mutations ; 
yet, in a very short space of time, si- 
milar causes operating upon the shal- 
lows of the Pacific, and among its coral 
archipelagos, might produce a new 
continent. Volcanic islands would be 
thrown up, and covered with vegeta- 
tion, without any farther effect than to 
produce some local fluctuations of the 
inanimate creation. But the animate 
creation would fare very differently in 
case a inouniiun-cliain were cast up in 
continuity with two continents ; for 
then plants and animals would migrate 
from one to the other, and species be- 
come intermixed that were previously 
separated. Birds and insects especially, 
enjoying superior powers of migration, 
as well as some quadrupeds, would, 
ere long, effect very consiaerable revo- 
lutions in the animate creation, — in 
some instances by augmenting the 
range of animals and plants, and in 
others by increasing the numbers of 
individual sjiecies locally. 

Such subterranean causes as threw 
up Graham's Island, if repeated at 
different points of a large area, would, 
in no very long period, alter the aspect 
of the sea wherever they occurred, and 
esta^lvh an archipelago of islands, 
changing the currents of wind and* 
water, ^limate and temperature, and 
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promoting interchanges among plants 
and animal§, by instant &ciUties of 
migration. Such* are the probable 
effects of a long succession of igneous 
influences, which may in future occur, 
and undoubtedly have occurred during 
the progressive advance of past ^es. 

As to tlie aqueouS influence in con- 
stant operation, we And similar tend- 
encies to irregularity in the compara- 
tive rates of each successive change. 
In the course of some thousand years, 
a few feet, or yards perhaps, being 
lost annually, ^no very extensive strip 
of land may become submersed, llie 
change may be so gradual as to be 
unnoticed, until the last rood becomes 
buried in the ocean. Then an in- 
land sea, having been long previously 
guai^jjjcd, is exposed to the free com- 
munication of the main ocean, which 
ruSIlies in by this new clianncl, and 
salt-water extends to a considerable 
^distance inland, where no tide pre- 
viously worked its way ; and ihtjs the 
physical geography of the globe is, in 
process of time, completely changed in 
many districts, by which many species 
of animals and plants change their lo- 
calities, or become lost, or increased 
in one instance, and decreased in an- 
other. In this manner the gamel spe- 
cies amongst quadrupeds, and many 
species of birds and insects, attach 
thesiselves to sandy territoiics in the 
interior of the country, driven from 
their former localities by the inunda- 
tion of the sea, and, usurping the habi- 
tations of other animals previously 
settled, become new tenants in regions 
where they were previously unktiowua 
Extensive deserts are formed by the 
repeated overflowings of rivers, which 
deposit annually large quantities of 
sediment; as in the case of the African 
deserts, where indigenous animals, 
flying before the dnifting sand, might 
be supposed to colonise Arabia, and 
thus exterminate many species of Ara- 
bian animals, or, at least, reduce their 
numbers. 

In this manner great revolutions no 
doubt have occurred, and are still going 
on, from subterranean causes, which 
uplift the beds of the ocean, lakes, and 
rivers, in many places ; such as earth- 
quakes, and other igneous phenomena. 
In the course of ages, a mountain range 
is ^UB lifted up, when the previous 
cjixnate and temperature becogie al- 
tered. In 1756, a volcanic eruption 
produced a mountain 1700 feet high 


on the Mexican plateau. During the 
formation of a mountain range, repeated 
easthqiiakes and volcanos would create 
floods and temporary lakes, and the 
overflows would deposit alluvial matter, 
whilst the moving power below was in 
operation, and the surface abqye ex- 
• posed to the erosion of the waters. 
Such changes would terminate in 
tilisation, by producing jungl«9 and 
morasses; all the animals-and plants 
before in existence would be lost, and 
a new and different race would spring 
up. 

It seems to be an established law of 
nature, that vast mutations in the or- 
ganiq w'orld *sliall constantly go on 
from [)liysic.il changes ; both vegetable 
afid aninial species require peculiar- 
ities of climate and temperature, and 
are liable to dispersion from causes 
unimportant in appearance. It is evi- 
dent no species can exist for ever, but 
that jfach must ultimately yield its 
being t^ *the operations of perpetually 
working influences m the physical 
creation ; and the evidences of extinct 
aifll existing species shew obedience to 
lhis>^aw, in unison with the mutations 
of the earth’s crust. Consequently, 
Lamaik’s notion of the indefinite 
power of modification possessed by 
all species, according to the endless 
changes of circumstances to which they 
are exposed, is directly contradicted 
by geological facts, to which only we 
can appeal for the tri’c history of the 
globe. 

Tlie earth enjoys a variety of climates 
and temperature^, from causes referred 
to iilxive, add which are in perpetual 
action. W ithin the tropics the greatest 
degree of heat exists, and at the north 
pole the extreme of cold. Either of 
these temperatures may be changed 
b^ various causes — the tropics may 
become cool, and the polar regions 
warm. At present, the balance of 
temperature is very uneven ; but, from 
such a change, migrations of species 
would bea^me iiiore regular than they 
now are,Mf the supposed equalisation 
of temperature between the pole and 
the equator took place. An increase 
of heat in southern latitudes would in- 
duce* many species of plants, birds, 
and quadrupeds, to migrate from the 
plains to the hills and mountains. If 
from some revolution the polar regions 
became hot, and the tropics cold, then 
many species would become extinct 
which now flourish in each of these 
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divisions of the globe. It has, indeed, 
been observed, that some changes in 
the botanical and geological provinces 
have occurred, which indicate a gra- 
dual cooling down of the earth since 
Uiosc epochs which preceded our own. 
It is quite possible that the temperature 
of one hemisphere may be so gradually 
trsNisferred to another, without, how- 
ever, ijianging the climate. Under 
any circumsitl^nces, a comparative equa- 
bility of heat must ever be maintained 
at the tropics, whilst the temperate 
regions will' be liable to variations, 
and the polar latitudes to still greater 
changes. These phenomena do not, 
however, de{)end upon gt'ological prin- 
ciples, but are referable to fixed astro- 
nomical laws ; such as the eartli’s mo- 
tion, and its relative position to the 
sun. And in order to effect any change 
in the climate itself, an immense lapse 
of time is requisite ; dining which, few 
species could pass from tin* equator to 
the pole, excepting such ift .iare too 
hardy to sufler from the physical diffi- 
culties in which they would be placed. 
A tendency to extermination woinld 
exist amongst many, from thciv fin'Siiig 
settlements already preoccuiucd. Ma- 
rine animals, in general, uould also 
form an exception, because they more 
re«idily accommodate themselves to 
changes of climate and temperature 
than the terrestrial species. 

Such are the inequalities of the 
earth’s suiface, that distinct climates 
are found contiguous to each other : so 
that amongst identical species, per- 
fectly separated, though near each other, 
great variety of constitution is observ- 
able. And when any great physical 
change occurs they aie always dis- 
posed to profit by it, altliougb, during 
their migiutions, many must perish 
before they become settled m a »ew 
habitation ; whilst, before otliers might 
accommodate themselves to the phy- 
sical cliangcs they incur, the more 
hardy might have anticipated them, 
and become too luiiyerou^nd power- 
ful to yield their suprem^. lienee 
we see the absurdity of reasoning upon 
any abstract possibility of the ^tonver- 
sion of one species into another, when 
these known causes are so muc^ more 
certain in their nature, and must al- 
ways intervene to prevent the actual 
accomplishment of such supposed con- 
versions. The near extermination of 
the aboriginal Americans, and the fmal 
probability of its accomplishment| as 


welbas the thinning amongst the New 
Hollanders by the settlers of Europe^ 
sufficiently indicate die causes in con- 
stant Operation whicji tend to^Aimih^ 
late species. The period must miiie 
when the aborigines of America and 
New Holland will only be known bj: 
tradition and history, or by their figures 
drawn by*\;onteraporary settlers. 

It may be considered as an esta- 
blished fact ill natural history, that all 
species must, in the course of ages, 
become extinct. Every local revolu- 
tion tends to circumscrijie the range of 
some species, and to enlarge that of 
others. Hut one spot is originally oc- 
cupied by every species, and time 
must therefore be required to spread 
them over an area of any great extent ; 
in consequence of which, some m^cies 
would be new and others ancient in a 
country thus gradually peopled. - for 
want of time to enlarge their domi- 
nions, some species would be local 
and others circumscribed, from the in- ’ 
ffuenbe of circumstances referable alike 
to the organic and inorganic creation* 

The grouping of species in geogra- 
phical distribution has hitherto been 
difficult, on account ofits having been 
supposed that the globe has undergone 
no material alterations, since the pro- 
duction o*f existing species, in its phy- 
sical geography; whereas it is well 
known, that an ancient range of mpun- 
tains, coeval with a different race of 
beings from such as now exist, would 
form a natiifal barrier between con- 
tiguous provinces; and that present 
existing groups, around which new ter- 
ritories have arisen from the bed of the 
ocean, by the force of submarine igneous 
agencies, form a centre of pecuUar ve- 
getation. Dut for gorges amongst the 
Alps and Cevennes, many species of 
plants would solely be confined to the 
southern territories, which now force 
their w^y through the different gorges 
towards the north. Both on the Adri- 
atic and Mediterranean side of the 
Italian peninsula, large additions of 
territory havo been added, the vegeta- 
tion of which has probably spread from 
the common centre of the Alpine range, 
whence they descended to the lower 
and newer contiguous regions ; which 
so far supports the opinion of Will- 
denow, tliat mountains are the centres 
of various species of plants, although 
they in fact act as barriers to their mi- 
grsrtory disposition. 

. It has been said, that the final de- 
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fltractkm of species is a fixed lay of 
nature ; and now a question arises, as 
to wbethei^ the mccessive creation of 
species is equally ^ao. IThe fit^^ posi- 
tion is easily proved, but the last 
rests upon evidence far less demon- 
strable. Species are evidently created 
in single stocks at first: individuals 
never seem to spring up simifitaneously * 
in different places. Natural history 
has hitherto been very imperfect, and 
et it is known that animals and plants 
ave been doubled within the memory 
of man, 
so great 
amcn^t 

new species are constantly being dis- 
covered among the abodes of civilised 
nations. The probability seems to be, 
that^t fewer than two millions per- 
haps of species of plants and animals 
noi%inhabit the ten^ueous globe, ex- 
clusively of the infusoriae, which are 
innumerable. Of terrestrial plants we 
^possess not fewer than one hundred 
thousand species, were they *fiilly 
known, and four times the number of 
insects; whilst the numerical estimate 
of aqueous ammals is quite conjectural, 
and that of subaquatic species cannot 
be less than double those of continents 
and islands, as the habitable spots be- 
neath the sea occupy a much more 
extensive area. In the polar regions, 
marjpe animals are known to exist in 
a temperature below the freezing point, 
and the whole ocean teems with life. 
The polype tribes alond exceed the 
enormous multitudes of insects. The, 
tropical coral reefs extend many hun- 
dr^ miles, un||ersally crowded ^it^« 
sponges, crustaceae, echini, testacea^^ 
fuci, coralins, actineae, and molluscae. 
In ^e warmer seas many tribes exist 
scGuncely known to us, besides minute 
parasitic animals, perfectly innumer- 
able. The ocean being generally 
wanner, and more equable in tem- 
perature, it is probable that the marine 
animals exceed those of the land in 
numbers. 

Supposing that amongst the land 
animals one species were annually to 
be lost, and a new one to be created in 
two million, more than a million years 
would be required to effect a com- 
pete revolution in the organic world, 
ret, in the supposed case of one annual 
death and birth, we find no small in- 
stance of the instability of living spe- 
cies of animals. In an area no latter 
than that of England and France, ex- 

« 


and qjuadrupeds quadrupled ; 
is the power of multiplication 
species. In the old continent. 


tensive ))eriods must elapse beibre we 
could p^bly recognise the firet ap- 
pfarance of a single species ofeith^ 
creation of living beings, supposing 
Uie extinction and birth to be at the 
above rate all over the globe. How, 
therefore, can we find a clue to obviate 
the difiiculty of forming correct histo- 
ries, but by reference to the succession 
of strata in the chronological order of 
their formation ? jg. 

The next object of incPtry is into 
the changes which the organic world 
has undergone, and is still subject to, 
from the influence of vitality on the 
state of the earth’s surfaced The mate- 
rial constitueitts of the earth’s crust are 
diredtly modi tied by the phenomena of 
life and dissolution. 

A modem author lias advanced an 
opinion, that the losses resulting from 
the constant degradation of the solid 
physical structures are counterpoised 
by the contributions of dead animal 
and ifeg^thble matter decomposing per- 
petually on the surface of the globe. 
This view IS, liowever, directly contra- 
dieted by 'Several facts. The abund- 
ance of organised matter diffused over 
the earth’s surface produces different 
phenomena altogether. Peat, for ex- 
ample, IS the product of the giowtit of 
plants covering the slopes of hills and 
mountains, and the conversion of 
swamps* into dry land, or from the 
obstmetion which plantations oppose 
to the carrying of!' of soils by running 
streams of water. 

By the agency of the powers of vital- 
ity on the rapt of the earth, geologists, 
imply peiitlnKHit modifications in the 
composition and structure of new strata, 
resulting from the embedding of animal 
and vegetable remains ; so that we may 
suppose inorganic causes to be imme- 
diate agents, as well as the organic. 
Thus, a lake is filled up with mud, held 
in suspension by river-water poured 
into the lake, and mineral springs pre- 
cipitating their materials. The inha- 
bitants of tln^s lak^hange its condition 
by conve^g earthy particles into 
shells, neat, and other substances ; and 
this chinge goes on whilst the lake is 
filling up, and new strata are produced 
nearly if n the same order as if the lake 
contained nothing living. Also, when 
phyAcal geography is mentioned, land 
and water are both included, as the in- 
fluence of life is exerted equally upon 
thcbone as the other; for Ihe drift-wood 
whj^h floats to different parts of the 
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globe becomes a nidus of a hill of wood^ 
or lignite, and, from the influence of 
myriads of beings which colonise i^a 
change is effected in physical geo- 
graphy. Tlie great coral reefs of the 
tropical shores exhibit similar pheno- 
mena: the materials of their bases, 
constaiftly being developed, are poured 
int^ the sea, as they cannot contuiue to 
grow ever. Polypes and testaceae 
also arres^^nd secrete carbonate of 
lime colle^id on the summit of sub- 
marine mountains, extending the reefs 
in thickness and length. These forma- 
tions do not appear upon land, because, 
by a law of nature, continents are not 
accumulated excepting 'where solid 
portions have become degraded.' So 
the accumulation of timber and othor 
vegetable matter from the immense 
tropical forests, and the collections of 
animal skeletons, land-shells, &e. are 
profusely scattered abroad in the same 
space of time, but do not give rise to 
mountains nor to ])roinontorie$ jbtting 
into the sea. But this accumulating 
matter is being constantly devoured by 
animals, or decomposed and resol>ied 
into its primary elements ; one portion 
contributing to form solid rock and 
soil, upon which animals and plants 
are” supported, while another becomes 
united with running streams of water, 
and the atmosphere derives materials 
from their composition by absorption 
from tlie roots and leaves of plants. 
Hie decomposition of animals also 
yields certain gases, some of which 
become volatilised, whilst others are 
taken up by rain-water, og- being con- 
densed, flow into the sefl^^nd in this 
manner they are made to re-enter into 
the composition of organic bodies. 
Tims, we And much aeriform matter is 
continually circulating round the globe, 
derived from dead animals and plaats, 
and mingled witli gases evolved from 
volcanic eruptions ; and from these 
combined resources organisation is 
perpetually renewed. Carbon ascend- 
ing to the tops of mjDpntains nounslies 
tlie lichens which grow u^on them ; 
for although this is the heavier stratum 
of gases evolved below, it i) found 
to ascend, notwithstanding, to such 
heights ; and whilst the soil is lf|^sened 
by evaporation, it is equally augment- 
ed by the disintegration of solid recks. 

The vegetable materials of the earth 
are furnished by absorption from the 
air ; and as they are hurried away.by 
the action of rain-water into plains and 


vallg^, they are constantly eesupplied 
by air; so that, in the revolutton jgf 
ages, the mould of the earfli's surftee 
neither gmns nor loses by the influence 
of organic beings. *In the course of 
each successive century, thousands^ ^ 
carcasses are floated into the sea and 
embedded in the abysses beneath, and 
there remiin Axed in solid strata during 
entire geological epochs, before they 
become actively available for the pur- 

} )oses of organisation. Ou the other 
land, fresh supplies are constantly 
arising from running streams of water, 
from the atmosphere, frSm the decom- 
position of rocks and their organic 
contenls, and from the interior of the 
earth, as the components of plants and 
animals become evolved: NitrogeUf 
the principal base of animal nttUer, 
and existing in some vegetable^ has 
been recently discovered by Dr. Jbiu- 
beiiy in some mineral springs of the 
continent — presenting a Airther proof 
of the sources of reorganisation derived 
from *the decomposition of organised 
matter upon the eartli's surface. 

The preceding facts indicate tliat 
no counter[)oise is derived from such 
sources as nave been alluded to, to the 
enormous disintegration of solid rocks 
annually going on by the agency of 
marine cVirrents and the action of 
rivers. Immense masses of rock may 
be rolled down into plains below^ but 
they remain tliere, subjected to a 
renewed action of material elements, 
which add to the superAcial crust of 
tlie earth, and thus elements are made, 
as it were, to return to themselves. 
The various disiiitegi^ons which go 
%n among the solid matters of the 
earth have been uniformly found to 
act in direct lines, and not in a gene- 
rally diffused, indiscriminate manner; 
so that these catastrophes And their 
own counterpoise at the termination of 
each line of disintegration; and the 
materials so disunited are not lost, but, 
by the operation of physical causes, 
promote the reformation of the earth’s 
crust and its vital inhabitants. 

The contrary doctrine, supposing the 
loss of the solid materials of the globe 
and tlieir re-formation by the decom- 
positiop of or^nic matter, is perfectly 
untenable and inconsistent with Uie 
facts alluded to ; and it will be found 
that it is by the mutual action of the 
organic and inorganic influences th^ 
thetelrth’s crust is preserved in a uni- 
form equilibrium. 
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Tlie vegetable mould strewed ever 
the earth is no where more than a few 
feet in depth, sometimes only a few 
inches, and in roapy places the g(iobe’s 
surface is bare. Moreover, where ve- 
getation is most active, as in tropical 
regions, the peat-mosses are unknown. 
It is evident that tfle operation of ani- 
mal and vegetable life dues not restore 
any of the disintegrations of the struc- 
ture of the globe. If we refer to the 
most favourable spots for the formation 
of peat-moss, no conservative in- 
fluence will b^ found to belong to it. 
Vegetation, indeed, rather accelerates 
the rate of decay than otherwise. The 
single operation of vegetable life will 
always be found to be perfectly nuga- 
tory as a counterpoise to all tlie agents 
of physical destruction; and it never 
can be admitted that vegetation is an 
antagonist power amongst the agents 
of changes continually modifying the 
suiiace of the globe. 

Climate is very much influenced by 
vegetation. ITie felling of foresls in 
Barbadoes and Jamaica has been at- 
tended with a great diminution in the 
fall of rain ; for the leaves and branches 
of trees, tending to cast shadows by 
intercepting the sun’s rays, refrigerate 
tlip air around, and, condensing the 
vapours arising from tlie earth and 
plants, produce much rain. The leaves 
havQ been known to distil water, and 
thus moisten the parched earth beneath. 
The humidity of the atmosphere influ- 
ences climate, and climate reciprocally 
influences humidity. But forest-tree^ 
are not the primary causes of moisture, 
although their gradual increase aiinu«p 
ally tends to augment moisture around, 
and to diffuse it more uniformly than 
would otherwise occur. 

. The influence of man in modifying 
the physical geography of the globe is 
very trifling, as he interferes but little 
in the operation of aqueous and igne- 
ous causes. Nevertheless, our eflbrts 
are often directed to control the ele- 
ments. Thus, by extensive embank- 
ments, we vaiy the distribution of sedi- 
ment, although we cannot arrest it. 
Great accessions of land have occurred 
at the mouths of the Po and the Adige 
within the period of twenty centuries. 
There is, however, some limit to these 
eflects. 

The formation and colonising bv the 
natives of the shores and islaqps of 
the Ganges, present an epitome ofthe 
creation of the earth. The overflows of 


that river deposit abundance of sedi- 
mentary matter, and this becomes 
feitilised and inhabited. Volcanos, 
earthquakes, and waves, are sources of 
physical destruction, to which die mud 
and sand constantly subsiding from the 
floods become a counterpoise, together 
j with the upliftings of igneous forces 
and the ejections from volcanos. 
However small is the power of man 
over aqueous phenomena, it is less 
over the igneous. We hew down 
whole forests, perhaps; but stonns, 
and tempests, and fire, do the same, 
and the uprooted trees decay and add 
matter to the superficies of the globe. 
We dig mine? in various quarters, and 
bring up metals from die bowels of the 
eftrdi; but w'e are at the same time 
constantly removing solid masses of 
rock, by blasting, for buildings and 
ballast. We also turn up die earth 
with the plough, expose it to erosion 
from rain, and rob it of the conserva- 
tive proj^crtics of vegetation. Yet, 
when the aggregate amount of man s 
influence upon the ])hysical geography 
of^lie earth is considered, it appears to 
be very insignificant. 

The effects wrought by life upon the 
eartli’s crust having bebn detailed, the 
next object of inquiry is into the per- 
manent modifications which result from 
the same influence ; in which we shall 
trace the successive depositions of con- 
solidated matter occurring during the 
different epochs of the organic creation. 

New mineral matter is constantly 
becoming added to the deposits of the 
ocean by apme unknown action of 
vitality, whilst, at the same time, we 
well know the law by the operation of 
which the remains of animals and ' 
plants are embedded in their contempo- 
raneous strata. We often find these 
reiflains assuming a peculiar mineral 
character, and sometimes represented 
as well-marked casts and impressions. 
These appearances take place before 
and after the land is subjected to com- 
plete imm^on that organic remains 

equally ar^ear under the bed of the 
ocean and in strata emerged fi'om the 
sea. ^ 

The phenomena to be examined, in 
refere^e to the first-mentioned con- 
dition of land, during the process of 
imiflersion, are the growth of peat, and 
the preservation of animal and vege- 
table remains within it — the preserva- 
tion of animal remains in stalactite, 
any in the mud of caves and fissures — 
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die burying of organic remains in allu- 
vium, or the ruins of land-slips — of the 
same in blown sand — and of the saftie 
in volcanic ejections and alluvions com- 
posed of organic productions. 

OfjKat, and its organic exuvids* 

Land placed under water, or in wet , 
soH with a low temperature, where 
vegetable matter decays without putre- 
fying, is faivourable to the growth of 
peat. Any plants will form peat, but 
the sphagnum palustre^ or moss, is the 
roost common source in the northern 
parts of Europe. Aquatic plants, seeds, 
ere., form peat also, which is considered 
as containing generally from six.ty to 
ninety parts of matter destructible b^ 
fire, mingled with portions of the sub- 
stratum of clay, marl, gravel, or rock, 
on which the peat grows, and some 
oxide of iron, and m chalk districts 
gypsum also is found. Peat seems to 
be a substance intermediate be^wetn 
vegetable matter and lignite, ivhich is 
produced by the long-continued action 
of water. On the declivities of moun- 
tains peat-beds are seldom more .than 
four feet thick ; but m bogs and low 
grounds, where peat is drifted, they are 
forty feet thick*, or more ; nearly half, 
liowever, of this mass is water. 

Pent is rarely, if ever, found within 
the tropics, or in the south of Trance 
or Spam, and it abounds in proportion 
to the distance north of the equator, 
being more inHamiuable accordingly, 
which is* attributed to the pre^clice of 
hydrogen and carbon in a less gaseous 
state than they exist tow«|)|ds the south. 
In Ireland, peat occupies one- tenth of 
the country. V>'here extensive oak and 
pine forests have disa])peared, peat is 
largely distributed, and the stems of 
trees are found standing upright in the 
bogs as if they were in their original 
place, and not drifted there by streams 
of water. Some are of immense siz(>, 
and one was found in Hatfield Moss 
larger than any now living in the 
British isles. Tli<?" ful' Wi;s of w’arm 
latitudes decay by putrefying and the 
demolition of insects, instead pf being 
trauformed into peat. The fir, the 
oak, and the bircli, are found in the 
peat-bogs of Ireland ; the firsS* in the 
clay soils, and the others in saiidy^ dis- 
tricts, shewing that they grew where 
they were found. The pine is the 
biost durable, from the antiseptic pro- 
perty of its resinous manner. • 

. From the chronological data of<£u- 


ropean peat-bogs, none ase considered 
as having an origin prior^ to Julius 
Cffisar. Roman roads lie buried in 
peat 'eight feet deep. All the coins, 
ornaments, utensils, &c., found in the 
peat-beds of England and France are 
of Roman workmanship. Cssar’s large 
forests appear to bePno where seen but 
in peat-bogs. 

In many parts of Wales, &c., exten- 
sive peat-bogs have been created by the 
necessity of destroying forests which 
served as ambushes for hostile troops 
and mamiiders ; and tlyis large tracts 
have been laid waste, which might have 
grown timber for our ships, &c. 

The black tint of peat is derived 
from oxide of iron, which exists in 
many plants, though sometimes it is 
precipitated from mineral springs. It 
IS often collected in cakes at the bot- 
tom of the bogs. 

The organic remains of peat are 
usually in very high preservation. A 
fema^le was found in the isle of Axholm, 
in Lincolnshire, in June 1747, six feet 
deep in peat, in j)erfect preservation. 
Near Dulverston, in Somersetshire, 
some pigs were discovered in different 
positions, the flesh of which was in- 
sipid, but partook of the flavour of 
broiled hacon when dressed. Carbon 
and gallic acid appear to be the sources 
of this preservation, together with the 
charred wood and vegetable gums and 
resins mingled with the peat. The 
tormentilla plant and some others pos- 
sess a tan in principle, which preserves 
the skin of animals; and where there 
are running streams of water, the flesh 
IS converted into a substance called 
adiTiocire, intermediate between fat 
ana spermaceti. 

The numbers of animals lost in bogs 
are very great. A treacherous film of 
earth covers the semi-fluid mass, and 
unwary animals sink into it and 
are suffocated ; sometimes, also, bogs 
burst, and overwhelm animals in peaty 
alluvium. In 1542, a man in armour 
and a horse were found, of the loss of 
which there existed an account. The 
antlers of full-grown stags are often 
found, and, being attached to the skull, 
were evidently not shed. An elk, with 
immense antlers, was found, within 
these few years, buried in peat, and is 
now in the museum of the Dublin 
College. Bones of the hog, the ox, 
the 4torse, the sheep, and other herbi- 
vonc, are frequently dug out of peat- 
bogs in Ireland and the Isle of Man ; 
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bat 19 m reiMiSDS of animals cortimiiAi fo 
hot coimtrMs at preseOt (such as the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopo- 
tamus, the hysna^ and the tiger) are 
never found in peat, while these are 
discovered in the superficial deposits 
of salt, mud, sanj, and stalactite of 
England. The bursting of ^eat-bogs 
causes them to drift out to sea; and 
thus peat-strata alternate with clay and 
sand on the shores of the Baltic, the 
German Ocean, See. .Vessels and va- 
rious articles are found in the Dutch 
morasses, in geod p^servation. 

Of tlte preservation of animal remains 
in stalactite^ and in the mnd of caves 
and Jissures, 

Fissures are constant results of earth- 
quakes, and they become gradually en- 
larged by the percolation of acidulous 
water through limestone rocks, until 
caverns are formed, into which the 
^remains of animals have entered within 
the period of the human era. sThe 
contents of such receptacles are often 
of so mixed a nature, that errors have 
arisen as to the chronological order of 
their embeddings. The fissures of cal- 
careous rocks get filled up by degrees 
with angular mgments of limestone, 
scaled oflF by frosts and rains, which 
also wash in vegetable earth and land- 
shells, the whole mass being often 
cemented toother by calcareous mat- 
ter dissolved by rain water, or supplied 
by mineral springs. Animals browsing 
near these fissures are apt to slip in, 
being tempted by the verdure which* 
extends to the edges of open caves. 
Many such caves have been found in 
the British isles, France, and Germany. 
One of these in Buncombe Park, York- 
shire, contained the remains of dogs, 
sheep, goats, deer, and hogs, resting 
on different ledges in the descent, as 
each victim fell in successively. Ske- 
letons embedded in mud and sand, 
rolled pebbles, and fragments of rocks, 
covered by a crust of stalagmite, were 
found in caverns of Germany, &c. 
without any regular alternations of 
alluvium with stalagmitic layers, the 
counterparts of which are met with in 
England. But near Liege, a cave pre- 
sented re^lar distinct beds of stalag- 
mite, between each of which was a 
layer of breccia and mud, mingled 
with quartz pebbles and bones of ex- 
tinct quadiUpeds. • ^ 

The cause of such an exception 
seems to be principally referajile to 


the passage of successive floods flirougli 
a subterraneous aperture, by whM 
pfbviously deposit^ materials become 
disengaged. Old and recent exuviae 
thus become minded together, and 
caution is required not to confound 
monuments and occurrences of ancient 
I and modern dates together. In the ca- 
vern near Wells, called W hookey Hflle, 
the highest floods are level with the 
aperture, and the deposits are conse- 
quently fluviatile ; while remains of 
human skeletons have been found em- 
bedded there in red marl and clay. 
Fragments of pottery and human bones 
have been see|i associated together, in 
the south of France, in the same beds 
iq which ancient exuviae appeared, 
some of extinct species of mammalia 
and land shells, in a calcareous hard 
mass, cemented with stalagmite. The 
animal matter of the human bones was 
absent, and they were as brittle as the 
bones* of t)}e hyaena. Men and animals, 
so obsefved in the south of France, 
were thus erroneously concluded to 
have been contemporary in that coun- 
try* Jbut were this the fact, there would 
be seen a succession of undisturbed 
stratified deposits of submarine origin, 
of shells like those of the north cliff in 
Yorkshire, associated with the mam- 
moth and thirteen species of British 
land and fresh-water testaccae. Fluv- 
iatile mud caves, with breccia and 
stalagmite, present no such regular 
and successive stratified formations. 
These caves have been anciently the 
abodes of banditti, &c., employed for 
the concealment of treasure, and as 
ambushes. The expectation of treasure 
induced subsequent searches, and thus « 
coins and other works of man are found 
in them; and their floors have been 
subjected to disturbance; bodies of 
animals also have been dragged in by 
beasts of prey which lurked in them ; 
and unless those considerations are 
taken into account, false inductions 
as to the chronological order of the 
exuviae aro/'ifaBlF to arise. Men 
and animals found in these caves 
are not|on that ground to be looked 
upon as having been contempoiury, 
but as proofs of a succession of ad- 
dition$^*asually made to the contents 
of the caverns. We derive, there- 
fore, no proofs of the pretended high 
antiquity of the human race, nor of 
the^ recent date of some extinct spe- 
cies of quadrupeds, from these derio- 
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Of the embedding of organic remains 
in alluvium^ am ihe ruins caused hu 
landslips. 

By alluvium is meant matter trans* 
ported to lands not permanently im- 
mersed. 

The Beds of rivers seldom contain 
organic remains, on account of the 
dowmgb streams. But where sand, 
mud, or rubbish, are heaped upon 
land, the organic exuviae deposited are 
permanently preserved. The history 
of many lana-slips shews this. The 
fall of the lloss^rg in 1806 , when 
eight hundred lives wefe lost, with 
villages, houses, trees, dkttle, btc., is 
an example. These were all buried 
under masses of mud and rock. Thd 
causes of the deposits of org^c re- 
mains are here in active operation. 

In our country the exuviae of plants 
and animals are comparatively rare, 
because such catastro^es cannot be 
frequent where the mountafhscliains 
are low, and the shocks of earthquakes 
are light and seldom. Our levels, 
indeed, give rise to frequent floods; 
but one soon effaces the vestiges of 
tiiat preceding. We must look to 
volcanic and nigh mountain countries 
for the best specimens of the ancient 
animate creation. In countries where 
there are few or no subterranean move- 
ments, ages might pass away without 
any monuments appearing in the allu- 
vial deposits, from the absence of 
causes tending to greater permanency ; 
but hereafter the evidences of man and 
his works will leave lasting proofs of 
his existence. 

Of the embedding o f organic bodies and 
human remains in blown sand. 

Whilst extensive tracts of country 
are being submersed, sand is deposited 
copiously, which, when left dry, be- 
comes drifted by the wind, and enve- 
lops oiganic remains and living beings. 
Buildings, utensils, &c. are thus pre- 
served for ages ; and TwAmc^examples 
in this country, which are by no means 
rare, of such embeddings. ^ 

Of the embedding of organic bodies and 
works of art in volcanic formations on 
the land. 

During volcanic eruptions, violent 
rains often occur, overwhelming human 
beings and works of art, which thereby 
become preserved in lava beds, with 
scorie, &c. In 1622 , seven perseps 


weremffocated. by &tonsail of aqueous 
lava from the crater of Vesttyios. The 
impressions of plants are seen upon the 
sohdifted mu<^ or masses of tuffii dug 
up in volcanic regions. The rolls of 
papyri found in the Herculanean toBk 
were preserved many ages by a coat of 
. lava. ^ ^ 

Of the embedding of organic remaim in 
d^sits formed under water. 

It is well known that timber parts 
with its buoyancy after soaking a cer* 
tain time under water^ because the 
air-cells become filled with the denser 
fluid, water. Its specific gravity be- 
comes suddenly increased, as well as 
Its bulk. In this manner islands are 
sometimes formed fVom drifted wood, 
which in its passage down a river be- 
comes water-logged. Extensive shoats 
have been known to arise from vege- 
table debris. The pines, &c. which 
are drifted periodically down the 
Missisippi, are numerous causes of 
river-islands, becoming entangled on 
their way with willow branches, and 
impeding the navigation. Many of 
such floating matters reach the sea, 
and, driven by currents in various 
directions, become ultimately the bases 
of submaripe islands, which of course 
are not long in being inhabited by 
marine animals, the remains of which 
thus settle for ages in the al^sses of 
tlie ocean. The number of plants, 
however, which will hereafter become 
fossilated, is probably very small, as 
Uie circumstances which tend to their 

P reservation are partial and casual. 

'ew of our known and described 
fbssil species belong to one epoch, 
although fifty thousand existing species 
are ca^ogued. 

Of the embedding of the (f 

ifisecis. 

Many remains of insects have been 
seen in a band of clay interposed' 
between two beds of recent shell marl, 
evidently of the terrestrial species, and 
borne thither by muddy inundations. 
The elytra of beetles are said to be 
occasionally met with in lacustrine peat. 
This class must always be rare, on 
account of their extreme comparative 
lightness. 

Of the remains of repUks. 

The» tropical crocodiles, frequenting' 
the lllkes and the deltas of rivers, m 
suflbeated by inundations of muddy* 
/ 
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watm» and4bu8 washed into theteea,’ 
from the floods which follow earth- 
quakes. 

Of the rcfhains of birds. 

The embedding of birds in new 
strata is rare, in consequence of the 
facilities they hav& of escape by flight. 
Some are perhaps drowned* but the 
lightness of their bodies, from tlie air- 
cells, renders them too buoyant gene- 
rally to sink and become embedded in 
mud. 

Of the enfbcdding of terrestrial 
quadruped. 

The herbivorae are peculiarly ex- 
posed to annihilation by inundations, 
browsing in rich meadows liable to 
sudden floods, or to overwhelming tor- 
rents from subterranean causes. Being 
heavy, they sink readily into the sedi- 
mentary deposits, or may be drifted 
along with the flood into the sea, or 
into lakes; as occurred when the glacier 
of the Rhone suddenly gave vent to the 
accumulation behind it, and the source 
of that river, dammed up for several 
days, carried every thing it met with 
in its way, and 'deposited the mass of 
mud, vegetables, animals, &c., in the 
Lake of Geneva, where m^st of the 
materials of the flood are embedded, 
to be hereafter fossilated. 

.^nimals overwhelmed about the 
ninth, or, at the latest, the fourteenth, 
day putrefy, and rise to the surface of 
the water, in which case their bones 
are usually scattered about; but if 
they rise not, they become embedded 
entire. Some animals escape being 
embedded by the disposition of sharks 
and alligators to devour them ; as these 
creatures play about the deltas, lakes, 
and estuaries, and digesting the bones, 
no remains ultimately attest their exist- 
ence. The numbers of human beings 
and animals overwhelmed by inunda- 
tions must be very great. 

Of the embedding of the wot ks of man 
in submarine strata. 

Many hundred millions of human 
beings must perish every century, and 
yet no vestiges of the works of man 
may be seen after a few thousand years. 
Some remains, however, may become 
entombed to the remotest geological 
era. There are many recorded instances 
of the bodies of men and apimals 
washed into the sea, and there enfbed- 
ded. As civilisation advances, and 


bridges, &c. are built, the loss of 
human life and property must increase, 
la pitched battles by sea, as well as 
land, thousands are destroyed in a few 
hours. Hundreds are annually buried 
in the ocean; and shipwrecks conti- 
nually occur, although the crews are 
sometimes ^aved. It appears tnat five 
hundred vessels, each averaging^ne 
hundred and twenty tons, are aiiAually 
sunk. But all the bodies sunk do 
not become embedded, because some 
putrefy, and others are devoured by 
sharks, &c. Some are covered over 
at the bottom, and others decompose 
upon the floor of the ocean. Some 
me embeddefl for ages in the coral 
mfs* and in the deltas of rivers. 
Ships and various implements may 
also thus become entombed, like die 
towns of Campania, especially in vol- 
canic regions, where lava, &c. is heaped 
upon them. In such cases, a peiiod 
of thirty or forty centuries is requisite 
to fossikth their bones. During twenty 
years of war with France, thirty-two 
ships of the line were sunk, besides 
seven fifty-gun ships, eighty-six frigates, 
and*numerous small craft ; whence we 
may judge of the future embeddings of 
man and his works, when time lias 
converted them into fossil remains, 
affording accurate historical data of 
their relative eras. 

If mail’s origin be so recent as wc 
believe it is, it is m vain to seek for 
his remains at the bottom of the ocean 
among the consolidated strata, except- 
ing in those regions where earthquakes 
have prevailed, or the bed of the ocean 
has been converted into dry land from 
the retirement of the waters, within the 
historical period. The bones of the' 
human race are as hard as those of the 
hyaena, &c. On the coast of Gauda- 
loifpe several skeletons were found, in 
daily forming rocks of minute frag- 
meuts of shells and corals, incrusted 
with a calcareous cement like traver- 
tine. The bones were found to retain 
tlieir pho§p*?x.»i»f lime, and much of 
their animal matter. 

Of th^ effects of the submersion (f land 
by earthquakes. 

Th» next object of inquiiy is the 
tendency of land to subside from the 
ageticy of earthquakes, which prodnees 
great alterations in the level otland in 
no long periods, and houses, animals, 
trees, &c. thus become buried. We 
bipre numerous examples of lost cities. 
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OB LlriK>D^ &c*; but it ikiutft be unier* 
•tood tluit^the fbroei acfdng on 
and fillies are not confined to tbeifi, 
but act in direct lines along the entire 
coast. Such changes occur in the 
course of ^,few years, and must there- 
fore be^ considerable, if we regard the 
whole range of the Andes, in the course 
of ^ thousand years. In 1819, a 
tracts land round Sindree suddenly 
subsided during an earthquake, and 
became inundated in a few hours by 
the entrance of the sea. wliich covered 
an area larger than the Lake of Geneva. 
The four towers of the fort of Cutch 
remained above the water, on which 
the people saved themselves, and yet^ 
rowed off in boats next morning by tolr 
natives. Immediately after the sho^'^ 
a mound was lifted up ten feet above 
the Previous level, which was named 
Ullan Bund, or the mound of God ; 
whereby a new territory was formed, 
perfectly uniform along its sur|ao^ 
consisting of beds of clay fitted with 
shells. A new channel of the river in- 
tersected the land eighteen feet deep, 
which, during the floods, was vefy 
broad. The inhabitants cared nothing 
about this catastrophe, when the spot 
was surveyed by Lieutenant Barnes, 
because it was sterile at that time; 
and little information could be gained 
from them ; an example of the absence 
of historical accounts of such catas- 
trophes generally, although they must 
have been very frequent in the course 
of nature. 

The submarine forests found upon 
our coasts do not depend upon earth- 
quakes, but more insignificant causes, 
such as the encroachments of the sea, 
forming estuaries, the varying level of 
tides at distant periods on some parts 
of the coast. The whole outline of 
the British coast has undergone coli- 
siderable alterations of level, probably 
within the human era, and its present 
state throughout is evidently modem. 
We may indeed prophesy that the pro- 
ductions of man will hgiij^f^mark the 
chronological order of his existence, 
when the present mountains, ranti- 
nents, and seas, have disappeared, and 
given way to changes which may re- 
semble in effect the alluvial formriions 
now prevailing, and stamp with solid 
and durable antiquity the waten-wdra 
crust of the present er^ in which the 
remains of human existence may be 
embedded in a fossil state. The future 
duration of our planet will, (}oubtles}, 
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be Ififimtely prolooged^mSil AeieVs fn 
reason no - limit' to the gmi^etuity of 
human memorials. One great 'cata* 
stropife producing amextensive revolu- 
tion cannot tib supposeff capable of 
obliterating human monuments; and 
yet, all durable as thjy are, no pioduc- 
• tions of nyin’s labour can be eternal. 
The most solid works may be shattered 
to pieces by earthquakes, melteid by 
volcanic agents, or ground to dust ; and 
in time they must become efihced by 
the waters of oblivion rolling over 
them, and also undermining th& feat- 
est holds by subten^aean torrents. 

Of the embedding qfjreihrwatttplanti 
and animals. 

Aquatic plants become entombed in 
the strata of their own element, washed 
from estuaries into the sea, or pre- 
served in the sedimentary deposits of 
lakes, and are mingled with the exuviae 
of many species. In Forfarshire there 
are examples of beds of calcareous 
marl separated by layers of drift peat, 
sand, and fossil clay. The marl con- 
sists of an aggregate of shells of several 
genera, belonging to species now exist- 
ing in Scotland. Among the testaceie, 
few have ever arrived at maturity, and 
some are Recomposed, and there Sre 
mingled with them the stems oflHWine 
plants. In our Lilliputian ci^try, 
where vegetable remains are of' the 
baby-house description, comi^ared with 
the colossal specimens of the new 
world, the associations of plants with 
strata are of little value ; whilst in 
America, the same arrangement which 
appertains to us is to be traced on a 
gigantic scale. 

Of the embedding of fresh-water species 
in estuaries. 

The following description, taken 
from Mr. MantelPs observations, best 
illustrates the phenomena of estuaries : 
—An ancient estuaiy exists in the 
valley of the Ouse, between Newhaven 
and Lewes, being one from which, 
amongst many, the sea has retired 
seven or eight centuries ; since when, 
strata upwards pf thirty feet thick have 
accumulated. Below the vegetable 
soil is a peat-bed five feet thick, en- 
closing many trunks of trees. Then 
comes a stratum of blue clay, with 
fresh-water shells, of which there are 
nine sgpciea now in existence, and the 
skeletm of a deer lower down stilL 
mingled with marine species of the 
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pfeieiit day# Iti the lowest bede, at 
the depth, of thitt^^z feet, there are 
marine testaoee without fiuyiatile spe- 
cies, under a bed» of pme-clay derived 
firom the subjacent oiaw. From this 
it appears that a salt-water estuary ex- 
isted on this spot, which for many ^ears 
was peopled by marine tes^ceie iden- , 
tical with those now living, and asso- 
ciated with laiger testacese. 

Of the embedding of marine plants 
and animalt. 

Large tiacto of drifted sea-weed on 
eaoh si^ of the equator, have been 
converted into beda of vegetable matter 
at the subsidence of tlie waters. In 
Holland, the submarine peat is prin- 
cipally composed ofjnci, and, on our 
own coasts, of the zoetera marina. 

Cetacea have become embedded, by 
storms or high tides driving them into 
estuaries or low shores, where they get 
stranded. A whale, seventy-three feet 
long, was found in a bed of cl^ near 
AUm. An idea has existed, that within 
the historical period the entire line of 
the Andes might be uplifted by sub- 
tenanean forces, and ^read alluvial 
deposits over the vast continent of 
America, in which terrestrial animals 
would be embedded. 

Aferfee teUacea are liable to be re- 
moved ftem estuaries. A bed of oys- 
tees was swept by the cunent from the 
estuary of the Forth, and many were 
found alive upon the beach remaining 
above the hign-tide mark, mingled with 
whelks, the shells of which appeared |o 
be worn much by the waves. There is 
sufficient ground for doubting that 
in such cases the testaces grew where 
they vrere found embedded, instead of 
being brought from some distant spots. 
Between Gibraltar and Ceutra, at a 
d^h of 950 fathoms, in a gravelly 
bottom, there are fragments of broken 
^lells drifted by currents from neigh- 
bouring shallows ; and near the Irish 


coast there are onistaeew, testacaWt 
and star-fiab^ nt the depth of from 
ti# one hundred fathoms. Within the 
tropics the zoophytes and testacew are 
found still deeper. In order to stratify 
these remains, nothing is wanting but 
a little sedimentary matter, readily 
supplied by currents and rivers. 

Of corah and coral reefi^^ 

The takers of corals are an immense 
source of modification upon the earth's 
crust ; they act like those plants which 
generate peat. Coral reefs are not, 
however, entirely composed of zoo- 
phytes, but of other shell-animals. 
When the nfefs rise above the level of 
WR ocean, the corals leave off working, 
bnd the branched madrepores at. mat 
depths form their founwion. Sup- 
posing a century to give rise to six 
inches depth in the growth of a eoral 
reef, it would take thm thouasesd years 
to complete one of fifteen feet d^tb ; 
and*thi^s perhaps the average rate of 
the increase of coral reefs. In tlie Pa- 
cific there are coral islands of from ten 
te fifteen hundred feet tiiick. The 
laif^t is thirty miles in diameter, and 
the smallest Jess than one mile. In 
the tropical regions the coml reefs 
abound to the extent of seveial thou- 
sand miles. The Pacific is a great 
volcanic region, and all its numerous 
islands are either coral limestone or 
volcanic rocks. Within the circular 
reefs there is always a lagoon, the floor 
of which is strewed over with covai. 

Some persons suppose all limestones 
to have originated from organised be- 
ings. Much, however, of calcareous 
mod or stone is deposited, and always 
increasing. Lime does not appear to 
be an animal product, but is combined 
from some simple elementary bodies 
ity vital influence. Lime seems to 
have existed, just as much as alumine 
and other earthy substanoes, from tlie 
earliest formations of the globe. 
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Micattd to the Author of •• Eugoue Aram, a Novjl.*' 

*iS, ^ur n argut^Mirh ^ l/AftMOtv, rtava , 

Ti flTM^yiXSri r«» vrawrruvtv ytXen ; 

A7,^,Tiigare^; • • • 

'Ecrtfv avratt ^ ntXa^ ^ureu rixM#. 

EuBxpiDtt Midea* 


DEDICATION. 

To the Author of ** Eugene Aram** 

SiR,<— I am a young man who have for 
a length of time applied myself to 
the cultivation of literature, and have 
hitherto entirely failed ih deriving any 
emoluments from my exertioiu.JlS 
have in vain supplicated the magnates 
of every theatre in the metropolis with 
the ofionngs of my tragedies and come- 
dies, mv operas and farces; and I have 
sudeveci reiterated rejections of my 
novels, poems, and romances, from 
every publisher who flourishes JbN^een 
the two opposite points of Paternoster 
Row and ^bemarle Street. In despair 
of ever finding a vent for my lucuhra- 
tions, and alarmed at the heaps of un- 
profitable MSS. which have b^n daily 
growing larger and larger upon my 
shelves, 1 sat myself down one evening 
about a fortnight ago, and spread out 
before me all the many cold and civil 
letters of refusal which 1 had received 
firom difierent managers and booksel- 
lers, with a view of comparing their 
contents, and endeavouring to elicit 
the cause to which the universally un- 
fovourable reception of my works was 
to be ascribed. As my eyes glanced 
along the ranks of the letters which 1 
had disposed in parade order on my 
writing-table, I was surprised to find 
that tlm very identical phnae occurred 
in eveiy one of them: managera'of 
major or of minor theatres, publishers 
of every made of fashion, ana of eveiy 
quarter of the metropolis, were all una- 
nimous in expressing Uieir approba- 
tion of the ^ent^g^ited in my 
productions. My dramatic eflbrts, 
whether in five acts or in two. would 
doubtless have succeeded some ten 
years ago; but, unhappily, they were 
not of a **popttiar ducription i ’ — my 
poems were classical, pure in taste, 
perfect in diction; but, most unhap- 
pily, were not, at present, of a popular 
novels were *^just in 
Gharacter,‘inl^^ng in plot^ path^ic, 
unexceptiom^ in senthpent; but, 


unhappily, they were not of a popular 
description.** The letters, in fiuit, in- 
form^ me that my literary exertions 
possessed every merit, |xcept the mte 
essential and omy merit which is really 
valued by the desier in such commo- 
dities— the merit, of suiting the reign- 
ing taste of tlie public. Having arrived 
at this discovery, my hopes revived. 

Those who write to live/' I exclaimed, 

must write to please I" 1 resolved to 
apply myself, on the instant, to die 
retormation of my mode of composition. 
1 tied up my former works in separate 
parcels, and deposited them in my 
trunfisand closets, to await a change of 
fashion in the reading world; and, 
sending my laundress to the circulating 
library for the last most popular novel, 
1 determined to study its style and 
manner, to investigate the principles 
on which it was written, to^imbihe its 
spirit, an& to compose my toext new 
work as nearly as possiUe upon its 
model. Sir, the volumes whitm were 
brought to me were those Eifgene 
Aram. 

Before 1 had read a hundredipages 
^of that most extraordinary production, 
the errors and defects of my own efforts 
were made apparent to me. From 
frequent perusal of older works of ima- 
^nation, 1 had learnt so to weave the 
incidents of my story as to interest the 
feelings of the reader in fevour of vir- 
tue, and to increase his detestation of 
vice. 1 have been taught by Eugene 
Aram to mix vice and virtue up toge- 
ther in such an inextricable confusion 
as to render it impossible that any pre- 
ference should be given to either, or 
that the one, indeed, should be at all 
distinguishable from the other. I had 
hitherto sought to give an agreeable 
view of life, to inspire contented dis- 
positions towards me existing institu- 
tions of society, and to leave a calm 
and pleasing impression upon the 
mind. But I have been wrong: this 
was evidently an unpopular proceed- 
in£p;'*for notliing can be more painful 
than the recollections that remam after 
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the perunl of ^ur volumes, in which 
"whatever tt"is sneered at as being 
wrong, and nothing is eulogised but 
" what is not** \ had, in all my for- 
mer works, endeavour^ to draw my 
characters in correspondence with the 
general principles of nature, and the 
ordinary efiects of education and cir- 
cumstances upon them ; but you, sir, 
I perceive, have taken a course diame- 
trically opposite to this, and delight in 
imagining and representing the excep- 
tions. A leamea friend of mine has 
considered yog as an eminent disciple 
of the "intensity school’* of novel- 
writers; but in this 1 cannot agree 
with him. Eugene Aram has certainly 
many qualities in common with the 
Anglo-German style of Mr. Godwin’s 
followers; but 1 cannot help thinking 
that your rank in literature is of a 
higher grade than that which any mere 
disciple can ever hope to reach. 1 am 
inclined to regard you as an original 
discoverer in the world of Uteraiy en- 
teiprise, and to reverence you f& the 
fiither of.a new " lusus natura school." 
There is no other title by which your 
manner could be .so aptly designated. 
1 am told, for instance, that in a former 
woik, having to paint an adulterer, you 
deteribed him as belonging to the class 
of countiy curates, among whom, per- 
haps, such a criminal is not met with 
onc^ in a hundred years; while, on 
the contrary, being in search of a 
tender-hearted, generous, sentimental, 
highnninded hero of romance, you 
turned to the pages of The Newgati^ 
Calendar^ and looked for him in the 
list of men who have cut throats for 
money, among whom a person in pos- 
session of such qualities could never 
have been met with at all. Wanting 
a shrewd, selfish, worldly, calculating 
valet, you describe him as an old sol- 
dier, though he bears not a single trait 
of the character which might have been 
moulded by a long course of military 
service, but, on the contrary, is marked 
by all the distinguishing features of a 
bankrupt attorn^ or a lame duck from 
the Stock Exchange. Having to paint 
a cat, you endow her with the idiosyn- 
crasies of a dog. 

In the following tale I have attempt- 
ed to pursue the same path — longo m- 
tervaiki certainly — and to class myself 
ai' adilig^t and admiring disciple of 
" the nafura school." , It will be 
myiki^ ahnbition to impart to Ay fu- 
inre'^mits'some portion of the intense 


interest that distinguishes your works, 
and to acquire m fome which the 
sldlful imitation of so great a master 
as yourself may hope to receive from 
the generosity of an enlightened and 
delisted public. In taking my sub- 
iect from tnat walk of life to which you 
^had directed my attention^ many mo- 
tives conspired to fix my choicey>n 
the heroine of the ensuing tale : elie is 
a classic personage — ^her name has been 
already “ linked to immortal verse" by 
the muse of Canuing. Besides, it is 
extraordinary that, as you had com- 
menced a tragedy under the title of 
Eugene Aram, I had already sketched 
a burletta with the title of Elizabeth 
Mhownrigge. 1 had, indeed, in my 
dlamatic piece, been guilty of an egre- 
gious and unpardon&Sile error : I had 
attempted to excite the sympathies of 
the audience in favour of the murdered 
apprentices, but your novel has dis- 
abused me of so vulgar a prejudice, 
and, In/ny present version of her case, 
all the interest of the reader and all the 
pathetic powers of the author will be 
engaged on the side of the murderess. 
I haVe taken a few slight liberties with 
the stoiy, but such alterations have the 
sanction of your example and the re- 
commendation of your authority. As 
you have omitted any mention of the 
wife of your Eugene, 1 have not 
tliought it necessary to recall the read- 
er’s attention to the husband and six- 
teen children of my Elizabeth. As you 
have given your hero more learning 
and virtue tlian he possessed, and con- 
verted the usher of a grammar-school 
at Hayes, whom the boys used to irri- 
tate for their amus^eut by whistling 
behind his back, into the solitary stu-** 
dent of a lone and romantic tower in a 
distant county; 1 have presumed to 
raise the situation of my heroine, and, 
instead of portraying her as the wife 
of a saddler in Fleur-de-lis Court, and 
midwife of the poor-house, 1 have re- 
presented her in my tale as a young 
gentlewomamgQpdependent fortune, a 
paragon of oSuit^ a severe and learned 
moral philosopher, and the Lady Boun- 
tiful « the village of Islington. As 
your Jacobina, uie cat, is endowed 
with the properties of a dog, I have 
not scrupled, where the urgency of the 
case requir^ it, to transfer to my 
Muggletonkui, the dog, the insirincto 
that are peculiar to a cat , With a sin- 
gfe exception, I have endeevouied to 
follow your steps, „sii^, as. im bumble 
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votary of the luiut natw^a ichool ; but 4enj^, but the of work 

in one case, I have found myself com- dmt yoii and the ^Id wiH judge jtne 

lulled to disregard tlie example of my by. Should it be thoUg^ to he^ any 

gibat prototype : it was necessary, in even^the slightest reisemblance to your 

the progress of my plot, to introduce celebrated production, I shall be con- 

the character of a kind and affectionate tent ; and, with every due sentiment 

parent^ You will excuse the lingering of respect for your Iglents, and admira- 

prejudiceS of early education ; — I have • tion of y|ur ingenious application of 
nok^ade him, in imitation of your them, I beg leave to lay the tale of 

Hous^an, a person of low life and Elizabeth Brovmrigge as an humble 

ferocious manners, a housebreaker and offering on the shrine of that genius to 

a cut^throaty but a gentleman, a magis- which we are indebted for the noVnl of 

trate, and a Christian. Eugene Aram. 

But enough of this. It is not the T^eAuthob. 

BOOK I. 

CHitPTER I. 

Jilington : the Red Cabbage — Specimen of Jm»u» Naturtz — Philotophers of the Poreh-^ 

If /io is she? 

** Yet about her 

There hangs a in3r8tcry ever. She doth walk, 

. Wrapt in incomprehensibility ; 

Lovely but h(^f-teveard, as is the moon 
Shrouded in mists of evening, br the rose 
Veil'd by its mossy coverture, and bathed 
In heavy drops of the past thunder-shower.’* 

• * From Elizabeth Brownrigge, a MS. Burletta, 

Some twenty years ago the now popu- gables were dilapidated, its massive 

lous suburb of Islington stood, in the window-frames were despoiled of the 

midst of Its meadows und its corn-fields, richly -picUired light that had once 

a romantic but inconsiderable ham- emblazoned them, and the numerous 

let. The cottages of its simple and in- windows were either altogether fortified 

nocent peasantry, each standing in its with brick and mortar against the^le- 

little inclosure of neatly-cultivated gar- mands of the tax-^therer, to the vast 

den-ground, overgrown with honey- abridgement of his majesty’s rev^ue, 

suckle and jasmine, and sheltered by or were disfigured by the adoption of 

the protection of a grove of stately oaks, various expedients to supply the loss 

were scattered thickly but irregularly of their deficient or shattered panes 

around the parish iihurch, while here glass without having recourse to the 

and there appeared among them a few glazier. The whole of the centre and 

houses of more extended dimensions, left wing of the building were over- 

the villas of certain wealthier citizens, grown with ivy, of which the branches 

who delighted to find in this secluded had insinuated themselves into the fis- 

spot that repose from the distracticfos sures of the masonry, and were rapidly 

of business, and quiet from the din of accelerating the work of time by in- 

men, which was denied them in the creasing the ruin which their foliage 

neighbourhood of Fleet Street or Cheap- concealed. The right wing was no 

side. In those days, the only inn of longer habitable; the roof had been 

Islington was the IMv^bbage — a crushed by the fall of a stack of chim* 

name which it had gradually acquired neys in the high wind of January, 

from the imperfect skill of the ^llage 1670, and had never afterwards been 

artist who had undertaken to delineate repaired. Indeed, but few traces of 
the red rose upon its sign. The house the ancient magnificence of the buiU- 

had, two centuries before, been a toyal ing now remained, except the ample 

residence; at which time it was ho- and grotesquely -ornamented porcli; 

noured as a favourite hunting-seat'of and even of this tlie beauty was 

the virgin daughter of the eighth Heniy. eclipsed; for the high north road had, 

But it had now Ulen, i^ly fallen, at that^spot, been raised so many feet 

from its high estate.^ Desblation had as to* form a complete bre^t-work in 

marked it for iti own: its cornic^ its front, and the entrance was now 
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as ^ pmum dayi it Md stood cktat- 
ed' itt the summit of. But stilly ]^ded 
as are the gbrieif — waned as is the 
light of that once royal palace — I 
never mproach the place, and see the 
sign of the red cabbage haiming aloft 
from the proiecting brandn of the 
aged elm by wnich that venerable and 
mouldering porch is overshadowed, 
but a world of historic and poetic 
associations are awakened in my mind ; 
my memory reverts to the personages 
and the incidents of other times — to 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary, to 
Lord Bacon and Lord Burleigh — to 
the success of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and the defeat of the Spanish 
armada. 

It was somewhere about twelve 
o'clock on a fine, bright, sunny day, 
25th of June, 1765, that Timothy 
Hitch and Giles Fillup were conversing 
together, and taking the air and the 
dust, their beer and their pipes, within 
the shady area of the porch in question. 
Timothy Hitch was a young man of 
some six-and-twenty years of age ; but 
his ever-laughing eye, his ruddy com- 
fdexion, his loosely flowing, flaxen- 
ooioured curls, and his thoughtless ‘Cx- 
pvession of countenance, might have 
led the superficial spectator intoia be- 
lief that he had as yet scarcely passed 
birteens. He was dressed in the first 
style of elegance, according to the 
&shion of me time. His coat and 
inexpressibles were of friwn-coloured 
camlet, trunmed at the edge, anu 
worked at the button-holes with silver 
galloon; his waistcoat was of pink 
satin, flowered over with a i^e 
sprestding pattern of silver ranuncu- 
luses, aad suizounded with a broad 
silver lace; on his head, placed care- 
lessly on one side, was a sbmiII three- 
.coniered bat, which was graced by a 
jBOckade,and, in correspondence with 
.the rest of his sqiparei, edged with 
si^er. Thus attim, conscious of the 
attractions of . bis dress and person, he 
stood in an easy, lounp^g attitude, 
,Wjth his back rested against the pillar 
lif Ibe porch of the Rm Cabbage, and 
J^abad laughingly down upon the long, 
9igue figure, and the grim and sallow 
oi GSte FiUup the host, who was 
Jpgided oo the opp^ite bench, as they 
the fbUowing brief len- 
m intermixed whhisppious 
diang^" 0^ tofi^co- 

smoke." 


^ IPs an a iUlacy^k’s all a falli^^" 
sighed fonb "the meUmdioly OUes; 
"lifers a vale of tears." 

" Pshaw I nonsense I" replied Ti- 
mothy; "a vale of bebr, you mean, 
man!" 

“ All labourand sorrow-^ti^gand 
• growing hungry again, drinking and 
becoming dry !” 

what, already T i^yfron, 
ou were wet enough last night when 
pulled you dead drunk out of the 
gutter.” 

« Timothy Hitch, don't be so pro- 
fane I Dead drunk ! ^dead ! I won- 
der that a map of your trade” 

^ Profession, Giles, my boy ! Zooks, 
profession 1" 

**\Vell, of your profession, then— 
I’m astonished, I say, that you, who 
pick all tlie bread you eat out of dead 
men’s mouths, and haven’t a shirt be- 
longing to you but was pilfered from 
a degd npms back, can bear even to 
give utterance to the word without a 
shudder.” 

No reflections upon my profession, 
Majkter Fillup. What! isn't it the last 
and most honourable branch of the 
law?” 

“ Most honourable T 
^‘Ayc, to be sure it is. I say it 
again, — mo^t honourable !” 

Prove it, Timothy — prove it.” 
<<Why, with us gentlemen of the 
law, isn t the order of precedency re- 
veri^, as it were, by general consent ?” 

How do ye mean ? I don’t know. 
Is it?” 

As certainly as 1 stand here. Why, 
is not the constable more honoundue 
than the thief?” 

« Why, yes.” 

And the attorney that compounds 
the brief against him more honourable 
tHkn the constable ?” 

Perhaps he is.” 

And the counsellor that pleads 
out of the brief mm honourable than 
the attorney ?” 

ThereSwamdenyin^ it” 

And is not the judge, again, more 
hcmoprable than the counsellor ? Zooks ! 
Giles Fillup, I say, are not all these 
things true ?” 

think they are.” 

" Well, then, by pariw of reasoning, 
mtist not I, Timothy Hitch, bis ma- 
jesty’s hangman, and last execiiter 
of the laws of|||his , great kingdom, 
be as much more honoukUe than the 
podge, who only ultem the alienltefroe of 
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the at he ,ts than ^ oounsdlor, 
or the eouasellor than the attorney, or 
% attorney than the cohitable, ^ the 
eonetable than the thief? Why, the 
point’s as clear as day .-<-*My pipes out, 
though. — But doesn't it stand to com- 
mon sense? — Isn't it reason, Master 
Faiupr 

<V^y what yon will, it*s a dark and 
melmhc^ Timothy." 

Melancholy ! — why? Haven’t I 
plenty of leisnie, plenty of money. 


Don't I travel, whenever a job's re- 
quired to be neatly done, one 
end of England to the'*other, half a 
dozen times in the course of the 
circuit ? And for sights ! Zounds'I 
who ever gets so many, or finer? 
Shew me a finer sight anywhere than 
a fine execution 1 And where’s the 
man that ever secs so many of them 


< And as beautifol at eaek V* 
‘Beamy is bat a' 

^ed Giles ; » 'tis bm ^ the gs^ 
of the field — here |o^y aend' gone 
to-morrow f But, to be sure, & is 
wonderfhlty fhir — a lily of Sbaitm, 
my friend Timothy-— air as a 'Oty 
and as up|ight as a my 1" 

" Well, •who conld nave thought it? 
Not married yet! Such a beautifiil drl I" 
‘‘ Aye, and so virtuous withal I 
she has founded in the village a 1; 

~ won 
itur^ he 

feeds, washes, and lodges them all at 
her own expense." 

‘‘ So good and so beautiful, and not 
married I" exclaimed the endiusiastic 
hangman. <<Why, the batchelors of 
these parts have no taste, no soul, 
no sense of what is really lovely and 
exquisite in human nature !" 

** 1 don't know ; I diould not like 


as I do?" 

Your heart's as hard ^ Aone, 
Timothy ! Timothy, you’ve no fellow- 
feeling for the poor, guilty creatures you 
help to put out of tlie world." , 

No, no. Fillup I — don't say that," 
replied the young, the fair-lac^, and 
the light-spinted companion of mine 
host, while his fine jocund countenance 
assumed a cast of unwonted sadness. 


to have it said that it came from me, 
but" — and Giles Fillup lowered his 
voice* to an audible whisper as he 
added, according to mynotions, that 
young Master Alphonso ^Ividere, the 
son ^ the rich banker that has just 
purchased the manor house and park 
at the end of the village, is casting a 
sh^'s^eye at Miss Elizabeth Brown- 


and the teai* of sensibility, which rose 
involuntarily in his usudly laughing 
eye, for a moment dimmed its bright- 
ness — ** No ! — don't say so ! — 1 do 
pity the poor creatures, Giles, with 
my whole soul I pity them ; and always 
tie them up as tenderly as if they were 
my dearest relations. But, psliaw! 
this is folly." 

‘He here made a strong effort to 
suppress the rising emotions of his 
heart; and, having dashed away the 
foiling drop from his eyelid with /he 
back of his hand, whilst the sunny 
light of his soul hurst forth again, and 
dupersed the d Ads which had gather- 
ed about his brow, he exclaimed, in his 
usual tone of vivaci|^ ^ But come, 
my boy 1 Zooks 1 fill me ^bother pipe ; 

I'm not the fellow that would make 
any objection to a second pot of^rter. 
— What 1" he continued to the host, who 
had now returned, bearing a pewter 
vessel full of the generous and firothy 
beverage in his hand — <‘What! 

Miss Elizabeth Brownrigge live here 
stifl?" 

^ Yes; at the liew house in 
village# with the green railing before it" 


’•"Well done, Master Alphonso Bel- 
videre !” cried Timothy Hitch ; I 
would not wish any man a better 
fortune, flere’s a health to him and 
to Miss Elizabeth Brownrigge. Here^ 

•Fillup, my old fellow ! " 

** Not so old either, Master Hiteh ; 
only sixty last Martinmas." * 

“ My young feUow, then ?’’ 

** Not so young eiter." 

** Well, my middle-aged fdlow, then 
— we'll not quarrel about an epiAet — 
here, take a draught to the health of 
Miss Etizabeth BiWnrigge." 

Long lifo and happiness,!^ uttered 
Giles, vrith the deep-draem breath, the 
demure air, and the earnest tone of one 
making a most important effort of voli- 
tion, while, by a dexterons turn of his 
hand, he imparted a slow circuitous 
motion to the contents of the porter 
pot — "Long life and every ear^y 
mppiness to the good and beautifttl 
Elizabeth Brownrigge !" . 

" Elizabeth Brownrigge ! Ah I ah !" 
shrieked a voice at the top of the step 
which descended from the hig^i road to 
the pdmh of the Red Cabbage—" who 
spe^ of Ehzabelb Browiurigge?” 
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^ limotliy Bitoh^tartei at tbaiiiglia- ccMiQieiMuice,, an4 the wilil charaeter of 
folveiiemence ofdiei(mikl--*'thep(uter her figure. . The men . were .emd— 
pot was suddenWiuciastef] on ita way they iiaed and pitied her — they knfar 
to the mouth o^Giles fillup— fboth, not whether to retire or to advance — 
motionless as statues* stood nvetted to they wished* yet dreaded* to address 
the spot on which the unexpected and her. 

soul-appalling words had nxed them* But while they paused* all fiirther 
widi Aeir eyes tifined in a^nishment ^ hesitation on their part was efltctnally 
towards the wild and strangbly attired * put an end to by tne unlmown i^tor 
female figure from whom they had nerself* who* looking down uposmem 
proceeded. with an eye of shrewd seventy* and a 

The person who met their view ap« laugh of piercing bitterness and con- 
peared somewhat less tlian sixteen temptuous derision* cried* And so it's 
years of age. In her sunken and Elizabeth Brownrigge you’re praising I 
harassed eyes, which were red and Well* well ! that's as it should be 1” 
bloodshot from fatigue and want of She here tottered into the porch in 
sleep* the traces of many cares were which the men were standing, and fell 
deeply printed. Her young features* dowh upon the nearest seat* exhausted 
though of the most delicate contour* with weakness and fatigue. The young 
and such as a sculptor might have and gentle-hearted Timothy* losing the 
studied to refine his views of ideal feeling of astonishment in commisera- 
beauty* were emaciated from want and tion of her evident state of destitution* 
illness ; yet the cheeks and lips were immediately hastened to the side of the 
thickly coated with red paint* which wanderer* and was most earnest in 
the course of her tears aod the dews of ofTertni^ cand most anxious to admi- 
perspiration had fretted into stripes, nister assistance. After the pause of 
and showered in ruddy drops upon a few moments tlie faintness seemed 
the dusty and disarranged buffon, to. leave her ; and* waving him away 
which* extended upon a wire frame- with the air of a woman of quality* 
work* formed a swelling semicircle on after many abortive efiforts to deliver 
either side her neck. Her bright herself witli calmness and precision* 
chestnut hair appeared to have been she said* You must be surprised* 
most elaborately aressed and powdered* gentlemen* at seeing me liere at this 
but bad escaped from the confinement hour of the day — alone* too* and with- 
of its black pins and pomatum* and out my chariot. Ten thousand pardons 
was straggling at laige over her face for this intrusion ; — but servants are 
and shoulders. The gauze cap, that so slow. You were speaking of Miss 
>:twwned the summit of the lofty Brownrigge — Elizabeth* 1 think* you 
cushion over which her locks had said. Ah ! ah I ah . 
b^ curled* and craped, and plastered* A little affected laugh here inter- 
was tom as in a midnight broil ; and rupted the voluble but bewildered flow 
the artificial flowers* and tips of vari- of her rhetoric, which was succeeded 
ously-coloured osi^p^ feathers that had by — ** 1 declare 1 feel quite fiiint and' 
adorned it* were hanging about her weak. Sol — Good and beautifol! — 
head in and mostedmired dis- Veiy extraordinary where this coach- 
order. Her richly embrmdered sack mgn of mine can be loitering — at the 
. and^ petticoat were empurpled with alehouse* I'll warrant. Pray* has she 
seyeial large stains of port wine, soiled any appgsntices now ?" 
wiA the mud of Lodtoh and the dust ** Wnom do you speak of* madam ?’’ 

of i£e country* and disfigured by many demanded Timothy Hitch* with an air 
a Svide and recent rent. As she stood of gentlene ss and respect* which inti- 
upon the steps* raising her large hoop mated his ^jU^by in the distress* 
out of the way of her high heeled satin rather than consideration for the ap- 
shpas with her left hand* to facilitate parenfcondition* of the person he was 
her descent* and tossing her right arm addressing. 

I^ve her headi a gust of wind Speak of 1” cried the unknown 
suddenly aping ,^ve a fluttering mo- female* looking wildly in his ftce— 
rion to aerstreaiiiing hair*,to the shat- speak of I — But* alas! alas! you 
ieidl cipi«Bients of her head-gear* and ^ere again I That voice— that took ! 
todMtoa^Ljpsn^ent ruffles of Brussels ^l|K)h 1 it haunts me by day — every day* 
pdt^ vrp&. .admirably . hamfepised and all day long. At night 1 see it in 
with .eapiession . of her my dreams— it’s a shadow always near 
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mel , Lifi^t wont dMpate H^^-dwlc- Bfiwetfymfs W oAceii of 

ness casmot hide it t Away I away 1 White Frianr ' • 

!<% me be mocked at by the shadow Tlieir names aye—” 
onW, not tOTtnied thus uy the terrible Misiy Mitchel and Ma^Cliflbfd.’’ 

reality of your presence. I say, for Poor things 1 poor things I Howl 

mercy’s sake, away 1” pity them 1” 

“ W^, lady, do you thus shudder « Pity them I” exclaimed mine host*; 
at the pesenoe of a friend? Indeed, “ where coM the orphan and the in- 
you qimnot hare seen me before.” digent ever hope to find so kind a 

“ jfrteih I hush 1 — No more 1 no guardian, or so nappy an asylum as in 

more !*' * the house of tliat good lady ? P 4 te 

** Be assured I never injured you.” them ! Why, they are the envy of all 

Silence 1 oh, silence I Those words the young girls of the village, as tlihy 
are sharp and envenomed as the pointed walk to the parish churcl^ once every 
tongues of scorpions— they sting the Wednesday and Friday, and twice 

core of my heart, and penetrate the every Sunday, in their neat blue cloth 

marrow of my brain.” Thtfti, dropping gowns, their little, tidy, white caps, 

her voice to a tone, low, solemn, and aprons, bibs and tuckers, and each 

scarcely audible, grasping the left wrist* with her Bible and prayer-book under 
of Timothy Hitch with her right hand, her arm. Pity them! Oh I” said Giles, 

and holding him at the distance of her devoutly casting up his eves as he 

extended arm, she added, *'AVhere were uttered the ejaculation, ‘^Oh! it were 

you, think ye, when my mother and my a blessed thing if every mother’s daugh- 

brother died ?” ter were trained, as they are, in the 

“ 1, madam 1 — Where vras d^when paths of virtue from their youth.” 
they died V* ** And,” muttered the stranger, ab- 

** Dear me] where is this chariot of stractedly, both their names are 
mine ? — In a very different carriage Mary, too.” 

from that did they, poor souls, take ** l^e there !” interrupted Giles, 
their last drive in this world 1 — But, pointing to a thin, graceful, and elegant 

then, it cost them nothing — that was young lady, who now appeared from 

some advantage; and ’tis not every the opening of a green lane in the 

cart that goes through Tyburn turnpike distance, accompanied by a tall, finely- 

without ]^ying toll as it passes. — But, formed, patrician-looking youth ; ^'see 

oh ! ray aching head, my aching there is Miss Brownrigge, and Master 

head 1” Alphonso Belvidere along with her, as 

Overpowered by the energy of these sure as I'm alive I” 
strong emotions, acting upon a weak- " Where! where!” said the stranger; 

ened and debilitated frame, the poor {'ll see her — Fll speak to her — though 

wretch here made a second attempt pestilence should strike me dead before 
to conceal heft misery by an affected tier, and hell should yawn and swallow 
laugh, and then went off into a violent me at her feet 1 ” 
hysteric. Giles Fillup and Timothy So saying, she rushed wildly forth 
llitch exerted themselves with all the from the porch of the inn, and fied 
interest of sincere and unsophisticated with the speed of lightning toward the 
benevolence in effecting her restoration» spot where Elizabeth and Alphonso 
In the course of their endeavours, some had appeared. But before she had 

nourishment and cordials werfthadmi- completely reached them, she was seen 
nistered, which were of essential service to slacken her pace — to stop>— *to pause 

to the unhappy girl, and supplied the an instant, and then turn suddenly 
inanition, which was on^f the imroe- round, as if her resolution failed her, 
diate causes of the distre^fi^ laboured and fly as rapidly avray down a path 
under. On recovering herself, she in the opposite direction, 
reverted to the subject of Miss Br^wn- At the si^t of this unexpected ap- 
rigge, and studiously avoiding the si^t parition, Elizabedi started, trembled, 
of Timothy, she repeated to Qiles and drew nearer to the side of Alphonso. 

Fillup her former Question : “ Has she Her alarm, however, was buiiinoment- 
any 'prentices now 7” 4 ary. Before Timothy Hitch had time 

** She has,” answered mine host of say, Where the deuce could that 
the Bed Cabbage, ** two young girls, Wiange woman come ffomf^^e agita- 
as handmaids, who attend upon her,^^%tionofAfiss Brownrigge had ^m^tely 
and who are apprenticed to her for passed away ; and before Giles Fillup 
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lad^Tespoadidy^ApooTmadGK^^ of fina and detkate comfKWue, had 
1 ts^e it> but who can sha be?*’ the led her low out of view <n the inn. 
lady, moving on wHb her wonted iur * 

c t 

CHAPTEE U. 


Portraits: a Pair cf Lovers — A Dinner at Noon — TahU^TaVu 

** Sui^IIq^^ a were never seen* 

So aptly framed to meet by nature.*' — SHSimAN's D^ 

*■ Gendemeii, welcome ; ’tie a word 1 uae — 

Prom me expect no further compliment. 

Nor do I name it often at our meeting. 

Once spoke, to those that understand me best. 

And know I alwi^s purpose as I speak, 

Hath ever yet sufficed : so let it yon. 

Nor do J[ love that common phrase of guests. 

As * we make bold,’ or * we are trotfblesome,* 

* We take you unprovided,* and the like. 

I know you underataiffiing, gentlemen. 

And knowing me, cannot persuade yourselves 

With me you shall be troublesome or bold.” — Heywooo. 


** Hell hath no fury like a woman scorn’d.** — Lee, Rival Queens* 


Tbe pair who retii^ from the ad- 
miring gaze of Timothy Hitch and 
Giles Fillup, at the conclusion of tlie 
last chapter, were formed in the very 
prodigality of nature. Each seemed 
to have been created, rich in every 
personal endowment, as the worthy 
counterpart of the other. Young they 
were ; but in them youth wns blooming 
with all its freshness, and aevoid^of all 
its frivolities. Beautiful they were; 
but tbe beauty which rendered them 
Uie delight and admiration of the eyes 
.of others, was held of no estimation in 
their own. Alphonso, who stood six 
leet two without bis shoes, united, «iD 
the compact and slender structure of 
bis person, the vigour of the Hercules 
with the elegance of the Apollo. His 
ftalures^ which were cast in the perfect 
mould of tbe Antinous, were coloured 
with a deep, rich sunniness of tone, 
which no pencil inffirior to that of Titian 
eould ever have aspired to imitate; 
while tbe hraadth al has forehead be- 
mhe the intellectual powers of a 
flewiom at a Lodre ; azid the bright, 
lambent, and innocuous fires of his 
imfotbomable ^e beamed with tbe 
gentle virtues of a mar^red saint. As 
bis figure was characterised by strength 
and grace, so was bis countenance by 
inleiHgence and humility. He was 
diadamilkd among literary men as 
di» e£tor of a new moatbfy magazine ; 
aii4 his attim was of that simple sh^ 
ef/dkgiiiie wb^ acooided well wSw' 
tine 0f hia pecsoDy.Ihe ex|ftes8io^ 
«!f iMsoaiHdhfiaiice, and the gravity of 


his pursuits. He wore a plain black 
haf, of tvhich the somewhat expansive 
brim was slightly turned up at the 
sides ; his coat, waistcoat, and nether 
garments, were formed en suite of snuff- 
coloured broad cloth ; his stockings 
were of white silk, variegated with 
horizontal stripes of blue ; and his only 
ornaments were the silver buckles that 
glistened, with a modest and a moon-» 
like lustre, at his knees, on his shoes, 
and in the front of his hat. 

Of Elizabeth, the virgin philanthro- 
pist, the vouthfiil benefactress of the 
village, who, when at home in the ele- 
gant apartment of her romantic cottage, 
occupied all her scditaiy houi^ in 
maJring earments for foe naked, 
who rarely passed beyond the green 
and trellised boundaries of j^er garden 
but to administer to tbe sick or hungry 
some healing or savoury consolation — 
•f Elizabeth, the height was above the 
middle size, and the slimness of her 
figureforould have conveyed an idea of 
weakness and fragility to the mind of 
the spectator, but for the upright 
bearing ojUlgr person, and the firm 
and mBcioea step with which she 
moved. Many engravings of her ar^ 
in lirculatioD ; but, though they all 
owe their origin to a miniature by a 
celfbrated painter, which Alphonso 
constantly wore about him, the likeness 
has eadly suffered from being sub- 
mitted to the hands of inferior artists; 
and there is no print with which 1 am 
• acqu^ted that affords the faintest 
hint of the exquisite beauty with which 
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dw mr Endowed. Ifenw an •taie,’ “ 1 depend, dmi,' or wtfSUK joa 
peitetps, Tvfiidi conyey a slifjht intifniH', again 1 Yon^l walk with me nt 
tioB nf the elevated cast of hn features, co<il of lh**eyenfnjfT^ 

but they do nothing more. What " }, hbve promned/* replied Eliza- 
hand, indeed, however skilful, coQld' beth. Do you remember any in-, 
give an adequate representation of that stance of my neglecting an engage- 

high, towering forehead, which bespoke ment, thatyw seem tiumi ioclnm to 

a more than female reach of tboi^B^ht; doubt roe?*#' ‘ 
of tho£« large blue and finely-opefied No I oh, no! Imagine it not I 
eves, with the silken lashes that over- am incapable of any mling towards 
shadowed them ; of* that aquiline but thee but that of the most implicit con- * 
feminine nose, with its delictdely- fidence. But, my dearest’* — 
chisseled nostrils; of that mouth, with Tush P interrupted Elizabeth, 

its curling lips, distinctly cut and ** 1 like not these professibDs ; strong 
closely meeting, the sure symbols of actions please me better than strong 
moral and intellectual energy; of that Words. How frequently have I en- 
well-proportioned chin, or of the elo- joined, Alphonso, that these supertax 
quent tincture of that complexion, , tive terms of affection should neither 
which, bearing in its general hue the be uttered in my presence, nor find a 
fair, polished, and transparent white- place in any letter you address to me. 
ness of the purest alabaster, was, from Dearest ! Absurd ! The expression is 
time to time, suffused with a feinter as foolish as it is profane. Let our 
or deeper glow of vermilion, corre- attachment be restrained within the 
spending with the strength of the eiqo- bounds, and declared according to the 
tions that were swaying in her*b9east. rules, ofireason. Nay, look not down. 
Kind and gentle as every feature of her good Alphonso; I pardon you this 
fece proclaimed her to be, the prevail- error.” 
hig expression of her countenance Kindest, sweetest !” 

that of fixedness and determination. Again I” 

She looked the image of a virtue which ^Hmpose not, my own Elizabeth, 
could neyererr; or, which, if it erred, this severe restriction upon the sug- 
was lost for ever, and would never gestions of my heart ! Why interdict 
again recover its first state. my tongue from delivering the senti- 

Such was Elizabeth Brownrigge ; ments which are prompted by the 
sueh she now stood at the garden vrarm, fresh-springing, and genuine 
gate, which Alphonso was opening for emotions of my soul ?” 
her, attired according to the costume ** 1 would have all men speak the 
she is represented as wearing in^her truth, Alphonso — the exact, simple, and 
pictnres. Over a gown of flowered invariable truth ; not only that which 
Indian chintz she had onablackmode they may imagine to be tree fbr the 
cloak, richly trimmed with lace, and moment, but that which was true in 
lined with rose-coloured satin. Her time past, and will be true in all time 
dark glotqy hair, which she wore vrith- to come. It is possible, and I do not 
out powder, was turned up behind, doubt it, that your present afiectibn to- 
and smoothed simply in front over a wards me is as devoted as your words 
moderately-sized cushion ; a lace ca]f, describe ; but was it so last year ? can 
neatly platted, covered her ears: above you be sure that it will be sd in the 
which, somewhat inclined, so^as to next? No I What connexion, then, 
shade the eyes, and secured by long have these protestations of afttacbmenl 
pins that projected from both sides with that eternal and immutable truth 
of her head, was a smaUbblack satin which should be the paramount object 
gipsy-hat, trimmed round the crown and the ruling principle of all inter- 
with a puffing of rose-coloured riband course of conyersation between man 
to match the lining of her cloak. As and man?'' 

the lovers thus stood together, at the Sweet monitress, your wisdom 
entrance of the small garden that fronted shall be the pole-star of my inind 1” 
the dwelling of Elizabeth, protracting, So be it, then, if you wtll deal in 
to the utmost, the moment of s^paik- such idle metaphors and poetic exag- 
tion, and fearing to utter the ** fere- jgkratiODs; but now betake Vou to your 
^eell’' that trembled upon their lips, ^mme. In fiyeminutes^thecraich efo^ 
Alphonso, taking the hand of his muP ^VillstAke: itwilliakeyouj^^toreech 
tress, and regs^ing her with a look o| the manor-lionse ; and, -as your (ether 
tenderness, said, — dine$ punctually at two, you’ll have 
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but OM ndnuta .1^ So ‘stray, 

AJtpbonMl’^ 

" Wlqr wiU you act acooBfaiiy tM I 
My father desired, requested, ifhplored 
your presence I” 

** It cannot be I 1 have an import* 
ant and a pai^ul duty to despatch 
within. This is the houl; it cannot 
be dispensed with ; it must not be de- 
fored. And so faimdl till evening T* 

♦ Till seven 

" Till seven precisely,*^ rejoined 
Elisabeth ; and, accompanied by her 
little dog, lluggletonian, which had 
stood beside her, fondly rubbing his 
head against her gown during the 
whole of the previous conversation, 
she retired up the gravel walk whidi 
led to die trellised entrance of her 
ornamented cottage. 

Alphonso gazed tenderly after her 
as she withdrew, and then turned his 
hurried steps towards his father’s. He 
had not, however, proceeded many 
yards, when, having reached gn emi- 
nence that afforded a view of the win- 
dows of his love, be stopped, and cast 
a * longing, lingering look behind’ 
him, with the hope of catching yet 
ano^er glimpse oi her at the embow- 
ered lattice, or among the flowers of 
her garden. • 

His e^ was disappointed ; but, as 
he stood silently g^ing upon the 
casket in which was garnerea up the 
joy and treasure of his soul, his ear 
was startled by the sound of two 
piercing shrieks in the distance : they 
were evidently those of a child in tor- 
ture. He listened, with the fullest 
stretch, and most eager exertion of his 
faculty, to catch a repetition of the 
c^. For a time, all was silent; but, 
after the lapse of a few seconds, the 
same appalling expressions of agony 
struck upon nis sense, in a fainter 
tone, but of a more protmcted con- 
tinuance than before. Whence could 
they proceed 7 The cries appeared to 
issue from that part of the village in 
which the dwelling of the good and 
beautiful Elizabeth was situated. But, 
no — that was impossible I Mr. Dea- 
con, the apothecaiy, whose house stood 
next her cottage, was not a father. 
There were no children residing in the 
neig^iboniboQd but those two little 
haqdmaidens to whom his b 0 lo>'ed was 
so leodierly aiMadied, and whose educa^, 
diligently diiecfeiJ. ThriT 
they suffer any severity,^ tlial^ 
they ever should have cause to give ut- 
terance to sifeh an exprestic^ of pain, 


was iGomcrsdAilo a suppositiotito find 
^an insfent’s lodgnmt in his mind. 
What, those little girls unhappy 1 blest 
u th^ were, living in the sight, and 
under the care, and beneath the same 
roof with hit Eliiabeth 7 It could not 
be! Alphonso paused yeU another 
moment ; die sounds returned no more ; 
and, convinced that he had de- 
ceived by some auricular deldsion, as 
the clock of Islington church struck 
two he hastily started from the spot, 
and did not relax his speed till he de- 
posited his hat on the marble table of 
bis fether’s hall. 

On reaching the manor-house, he 
found Mr.^lvidere already seated at 
^dinner, with Mr. and Mrs. Deacon. 
The name of Deacon has before been 
mentioned. He was the next-door 
neighbour of Miss Brownrigge, and the 
h^hly-judicious and very i^pectable 
medical friend of the wealthier inhabit- 
ants of Islington and its vicinity. He 
was a *corpulent gentleman, between 
forty and fifty. His wife, with whom 
he had for several years b^n united in 
tl^ bonds of an unfruitful, but most 
happy wedlock, was of no particular 
age : she still retained the prominent 
and well-rounded graces of what is 
generally considered a fine woman, in 
the unimpaired perfection of their 
bloom ; and she was content that her 
time of life should be left problematical, 
as a matter of speculation among her 
friends, rather than fixed any in- 
formation of her own. Mrs. Deacon, 
ever since Mr. Belvidere had taken up 
his residence at the manor-house, had 
entertained the deepest sense of the 
exalted merits of his son. She bad, 
indeed, ventured to express her appro- 
bation of them in so candid a manner 
as somewhat to distress the modesty of 
Alphonso, and induce a slight dism- 
clinatioD for her society. With that 
intuitive view into the recesses of the 
heart for which the sex is so particu- 
larly distinguished, the lady very miickly 
appreliendciLthe unfavourable disposi- 
tion of his feelings towards hersdf; 
whi|B the proximity of their dwellingB 
affording her the opportunity of observ- 
ing his frequent visits to Elizabeth, she 
wawnot long in becoming equally well- 
informed with regard to his sentiments 
in another quarter. Though Mrs. 
Deacon was the most irreproachable of 
wives; though she would not for the 
eWorld bseve been guilty of a thought of 
connubial infidelity; though, indeed, 
ner principles were so strict oif this 
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particlilar,^«he liad Wen tiiemeiiif 
of CQmp^Dg ber husbaiid^s hval^ 
apotheeaiy to leave the village, and 
aeek the patcoDaM of a less scrupulous 
neighbourhood, because his wife had 
been exposed to the vague rumour of a 
auspectec^ flirtation ; — still, rigid as 
Mrs. Deacon was on the score of her 
matrimonial duties, she could not wit- 
ness Aljlhonso’s want of interest in her 
friendship, and his attachment to 
iUizabeth, witliout experiencing some 
degree of exasperation . She was vexed 
at the slight to which she was sub- 
jected. << It was not,*' as she continu- 
ally repeated to herself, “ that she 
was in love with the lad ; Wt it was 
enough to provoke a saint, when she 
had condescended to shew him so much 
favour, to see him prefer a pale, tame, 
thread-paper slip of a girl, like Eliza- 
beth Brownrigge, to so personable a 
woman as herself.*’ She conceived 
that an injustice was committed 
against her charms ; and she cou^d not 
help resenting it. Her indignation 
found its vent in availing herself of 
every opportunity of depreciating he^ * 
favoured rival in the presence of Al- 
phonso. On entering tne dining-room, 
our hero, finding that Mr. Deacon had, 
ill his absence, taken possession of the 
bottom of the table, made a slight in- 
cUnation to his father and his guests, and 
slipped quietly into the vacant seat of the 
partU qv4ure€f opposite Mrs. Deacon. 

“You are late to-day, my boy,” 
said his fether ; “ you are not apt to 
be out of the way at pudding-time.” 

“ 1 was detained longer than 1 ex- 
pected,” replied Alphonso ; but 1 
made the best speed 1 could.” 

" Nothing wrong in the city, I 
hope?” 

“ No ; a mere accidental miscalcu- 
lation of the time,” rejoined the son ; 
and applied himself to the venison 
pasty with the determined air of a 
person who had completed his explana- 
tion, and with whom all attempt at 
any further inquiry would be entirely 
boaUesB. 

“ Did you meet Miss Brownrigge 
to-day,” demanded Mrs. Deacon, “ by 
chance or by appointment ?” 

“ Which time to-dav.do you mesrfl, 
madam?” replied our hero. “ 1 have 
had die happiness of seeing that young * 
lady twice; in the morning, when I 
called to convey my father’s invitation 
to dinner, and latdy, since my return 
from town.” 


** ofi I ’ then If 'evdiuiife, by 
agreement that you met, abouf an hbtnr 
since^ opposite her new-fengled lying- 
io charily estabUshmenf ?” 

“ On the contraiy, that rencontre 
was merely a most fertnnate accident. 
The appointment we made this morri- 
iag was for amalk towards Hampstead 
in the cool of the evening.” 

Mrs. Deacon looked ^ utterly discon- 
certed ; and, in her turn, applied her- 
self to the venison pasty. 

“ What a beautiful creature Mi« 
Brownrigge is!” exclaimefl old Mr. 
Belvidere, after a pause. “ An old 
fellow like myself might almost wish 
to be young again, Deacon, to have 
the chance of winning the heart of such 
a girl.” 

“ She*s too pale,” said the ruddy 
Mr. Deacon, casting an approving 
glance on the damask and full-blown 
beauties of his spouse. 

“And far too thin,” rejoined the 
lady, looking round with a complacent, 
downward glance upon that wide cir- 
cumference of self to which her head 
formed the centre. 

“ Neither one nor the other, to my 
mind ; but every man according to his 
taste ; quot hominst tot $entmtut — and 
so let us havt> a glass of wine. Come, 
come : a general breeze ! Robin,” 
continued the warm-hearted and hos- 
itable old gentleman, to the grey- 
aired butler, who was always close to 
his elbow, — sometimes standing, some- 
times leaning, behind his chair, — 
“ Robin, a bumper of Madeira all 
round!” 

“ However beautiful she may be,” 
persisted Mrs. Deacon, after swallow- 
ing the contents of her capacious glass, 
“ one thing is quite certain, — Miss 
Brownrigge has a most intolerable and 
tyrannic^ disposition.” 

As she uttered this sentence, the 
colour of her cheek mounted to the 
very top of ber forehead, indicating, as 
exactly as the rising mercuiy of a ther- 
mometer does the state of the atmos- 
phere, the blood-heat condition of her 
temper; while bridling up, with a 
little air of malignant triumph, she 
fixed her eyes full upon those of* her 
opposite neighbour. 

“ Disposition ! oh, she’s a perfect 
virago ejaculated the uxorious apo- 
thMary. “Oh, dear I oh, dear I What 
^luevil p&a life she leads those two 
little parish-apprentices. I won- 
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** SuV* acdiMBi6d.A^iliaiiaoi» yiAtose 
indigiialion waft wow laued to the ex« 
treme of wknme Sir, howerer I 

may quell my %pirit, and tolerte dboie 
lieae and calttiBnioiift iaftiiHiations 
wluoh envy of the superior merits of 
Ehadieth Brownrigge may incite the 
miwoitl^ of the other ftoAo prepogate, 
— ^however silently andoontemptumiaiy 
1 may regard the petty malice of a 
woman, — when 1 hmr a man” — 

^ My dear Alphooso 1” interrupted 
Uftfiitte — 

** Ob, Hr i” inteiTupted Mrs. Dea- 
con, pray let the gentleman pro- 
ceed ! 1 you’ll not think of stop- 
ping him. Petty malice 1 Unworthy I 
Ckaitempt I 1 can tell you, Mr. Al-^ 
phonso Bel”— 

My love ! my love I” interrupted 
Mr. Deacon, in his turn, ^ only allow 
me to expkdn. Do not permit your- 
self, my lamb, to be thus run away with 
^ the strength of your emotions. 
Ineie is no cause whateven for this 
disturbance of the harmony of the 
company. 1 can assure my young 
friend, iliat 1 never, for a moment, * 
contemplated the possibility of occa- 
sioning him any ofence. My respect 
ibr the virtues of Miss Brownrigge is 
fully equal to, and cannot be sur- 
passed by, hit own. My admiration 
of her beaufy is unbounded. Perhaps 
*8he may be, according to my taste, 
just a thought too pale, or a thought 
too thin ; but what of that ? Surely, 
such go^ friends, as we have ever 
been, are ihr too wise to fiill inUf dis- 
pute upon a mere matter of private 
mncyl And as to temper — I most 
solemnly declare that 1 have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the matter what- 
ever; I spe^ only from report. 1 
have heard, indeed, from Mrs. Crips, 
and the Misses Budgdell, and Miss * 
Hicks, and several other respectable 
and credible ladies of our acquaint- 
<anoe, ibat Miss Brownrigge’s temper 
is not quite so gentle as her friends 
might wish ; but they have, unques- 
tionably, been deceived. I have not a 
.doubt but that the lady is, in every 
.respect, die angel that she looks. 
jBhoold my vrords appm to have im- 
jdied the least intanation to the con- 
trary, 1 implore Mr. Alphonso to be- 
lieve that nothmg could be further * 
jfreii and that m^ inten- 

ims^wc been entirelja munuiABr- 
' et s e d»y« ' i * 

So spdre the fluent iqmtbecary : ou^ 


here re c a re d x his mdst veritable and 
^ hishlyparUamentaiy explanatkm wMi 
a mnt ssule of contemptuous nehnow- 
kd|(meiit ; and kind old Mr. Behridere, 
taking upon himself the p^ ci chores 
to the diuogue, and moralisinff on 
anbjeet matter of the Bcene^cmseraed, 

Well, well 1 it’s a thing 
these idle and silly women do not 
presame to say any tbin^ worse. 
Never, my boy, attempt to justify so 
firir and excellent a being as Elisabeth 
against the diarge of a defective tem- 
per. The mischievous and talking 
world will never be satisfied unless 
they have^some error to allege against 
mentorious and highly-gifred in- 
dividual. If they cannot And, they 
will always invent, a fault to exercise 
their tongues upon ; and a judicious 
friend should be content to leave them 
the undisturbed discussion of a weak- 
ness, lest, in the absence of such a 
tjieme, they should venture to impute 
a caifie.” 

“ But, sir ! Mr. Belvidere ! Gra- 
cious me ! why you talk,” cried Mrs. 

’ JDeacon, as if we only accused Miss 
Brownrigge of being, every now and 
then, a little peppery or so, like the 
rest of our acquaintance; but that’s 
not it in the least.” 

Then pray, madam,” demanded 
Alphonso, calmly but severely, may 
1 be allowed to inquire what it is you 
do accuse that lady of?” 

“Accuse her of? lymnny— bru- 
tality I Oh, if you should only chance 
to be near our house at flogging- 
tune!” ^ 

“Flogging-time!” exclaimed Al- 
pbonso. 

“ Ay, flogging-time. Almost ev&y 
day, just a few minutes before two, if 
either of the poor children have done 
any thing in the least wrong, this sweet, 
mild, fair, amiable Miss Elizabeth 
Broirerigge, whom you gentlemen all 
admire so much, administers what she 
calls her dose of salutaiy chastisement ; 
and its quite terrible — it absolutely 
shatters one’s nerves for the rest of the 
«^y — to hear the shrieks of the infrmts.” 

“ I don’t bdieve it, madam !” cried 
old Mr. Belvidere, — his whoto soul 
rerelUng witV indignation at what he 
deemed an unjust areerrion on the &ir 
frune of his adopted daugfaftei^n-law. 
“ Madam, I beg your pardon a thnu- 
sand times fbr contiadictiiigyoii so ab- 
ruptly; but, roy life on it, you are de- 
ceived.” 
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and hif manner wap not mpfeMive of 
•o implidt a oonfidence for his heart 
niagava him ; and he thought of the 
ehfielui wbiqh he had ao lately beard 
in the direction of Elizabeth’s cottage. 

gentlemen, as you please 1 
but what 1 know, 1 know ; and what I 
see, 1 see ; and what 1 hear, I hear /” 
Surely,” cried Alphonso, there 
must be some strange misapprehen- 
sion here !” 

The dinner was now concluded ; 
and Mr. Belvidere proposed that the 
wine, punch, and dessert,* should J}e 
carried to a summer-house at the end 
of the bowling-green, where he and 
Mr. Deacon might each enjoy his pipe, 
in an airy situation, without incom- 
moding the lady, at her chain and satin- 
stitch, by the condensation of their 
tobacco smoke. 

Having seen the trio thus l^aietly 
deposited for the afternoon, and drank 
one small glass of that well-concocted 
beverage for which the grey-head^^ 
butler was very widely celebrated, our 
hero, disgusted with the malice of the 
lady, loathing tlie sycophancy of the 
husband, and impatient for an explana- 
tion with Elizal^tb, invented some 
slight pretext for reluming into the 
house, as the readiest mode of making 
his escape from the persecution of such 
unworshipful society, without iucurring 
the formality of a regular leave-taking. 
Intending that his returning to them 
again should remain in doubt, he first 
ran up stairs to his chamber, with tlie 
view of making such little adjustments 
in his dress as even those who are least 
curious about their personal appear- 
ance seldom fail regarding as indis- 
pensable preliminaries to visiting the* 
lady of thmr love, and then descended 
to Uie ball for hb hat and cane. Close 
to th# marble slab on which they lay 
stood Mrs. Deacon. A spectre from 
the grave could not have startled him 
more, or been more offensive to his 
sight. She had divined his purpofe ; 
and, acting with the promptitude of 
strongly-excited jealousy, had resolved 
to intercept him. As^e approaclied 
the table, the lady, foigetting her ac- 
customed deference to the rules o? 
pn^riety, moved with a rapid step 
tmwdB faipii and, making a violent 
seizure of his hand, exdumed with 
impassioned earnestness, — 


you are then already mmif of our 
society 1—1 was convinoed >diat 'yoa 
meant no leave us I Dh, Alphcwso I” 
and, in an agony of tears, she hid fust 
bead upon 1^ arm of the hand she 
held. Olu Alphonso ! you have no 
ihottght, nofooDSideiation, for the feel- 
ings of the best of friends i” 

1 can consider no person, madam, 
as a friend of mine, who avows herself 
the enemy of Mbs Brownrigge,” an- 
swered Belvidere coldly aud formally, 
endeavouring in vain to diAiver himself 
from the grasp by which he was de- 
tained. 

** One word, Alphonso I Hear me I 
answer me this one single question.” 

“ Well, madam ?” 

“Are you going to the cottage of 
that detested girl 

“ The wife of Mr. Deacon ought to 
have no interest in the movements of 
any other man than her husband ; and 
I, on my part, might without dis- 
courtesy refuse replying to an inquiry 
which, on your own part, b not made 
without disgrace : but I am perfectly 
willing that the whole world should be 
acquainted with the course of my pro- 
ceedings. 1 have no hesitation in 
acknov&ledgiug, tliat it b my imme- 
dbte purpose to seek the cottage of 
Mbs Brownrigge.” 

“ You are going there I and you hav6 
the barbarity to own it ! Oh, Alphonso I 
cruel, cruel man ! Oh 1 you will break 
my heart.” 

“ For shame, Mrs. Deacon!— thb 
language to me from a married woman! 
Madam I madam ! think of your af- 
fectionate and confiding husbcuid, and 
allow me to depart.” 

“ Is it then come to thb ? He scorns 
my tenderness — my devotion 1” 

“ For pity’s sake, madam, forbear ! 
If the ties of duty, and a sense of ma- 
tronly decorum, are too weak to le- 
Btraio these idle demonstrations ofyour 
folly, only consider the dbparity of 
our years. If you have no norror of 
being vicious, at least forbear to render 
yourself ridiculous. Remember, ma- 
dam, I am young enough to be your 
son,— ^ouT grandson 1 Why, my good 
lady, 1 was only twenty last February, 
ana I’ll be swore that you can’t be 
much under fiffy-six !” 

“ Sir !” cried Mis. Deacon, flinging 
AlphonrelB hand away fiom her in a 
» paroxysm of wrath, while etery idch of 
, ner person that was visible assumed a 
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hue of 8ie dMest crimson, her 
eyes' flaslled witn the fire of the furies 
as she spoke ; — “ Sir, you’re not a 
gentleman 1 Str, I de^ and' scorn 
you 1 Sir, you’ve insult^ a weak and 
defenceless woman 1 The age of chi- 
valry is gone I *You have^one of that 
gallant consideration whiAi is due to 
Uie female sex! 1 hatiund I despise 
you. But beware, Mr. Alphonso Bel- 
videre — I warn you to beware in time. 
Remember that you’ve roused a lioness, 
which, insignificant as you may think 
her power, will neither sleep nor rest 
till she have found an opportunity, for 
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wckking the accomplishment of her 
iievenge I” 

With these words the lady sailed 
away, muttering malice to herself, to 
resume her chain and satin-stitch, by 
the side of her husband, in the summer- 
house; while our hero, having gained 
possession of his hat and cane, denarted 
in an opposite direction towms the 
house of his Elizabeth, saying, in 
audible soliloquy, as he quitted the 
hall, ** What a towering passion that 
elderly gentlewoman has put herself 
into r’ 
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Old Acquaintance — Thoughts on Edueatior^— Benefits of the Sovereignty of the Peojde, 


** Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ?" — Shakcspfarf. 

** For her mind 

Shaped strictest plans of discipline ; sage schemes. 
Such as Lycurgus taught, when at the shrine 
Of the Orthyan goddess he bade 
The little Spartans ; such as ersf chastised 
OUr Milton, when at college.” — Canning. 

** Hubble bubble, toil and trQuble.” — SitAXcsvEARE. 


Sevebal hours had now elapsed — 
noon and afternoon had passed away 
—evening was coming on, but Timo- 
thy Hitch and Giles FKlup still re- 
tained their station in the porch of the 
Red Cabbage. The light heart of our 
friend Timotliy was now rendered con- 
siderably lighter by frequent applica- 
tion to the flowing can of mine host's 
home-brewed ; which can, for some 
reason or other — either because *1116 
weather was so sultry, or because he 
was getting dry, or b^ause he wanted 
to wash tte dust out of his throat, or 
because he would pledge some old 
companion who chanced to join them, 
or because he would drink to the 
^tter acquaintance with some casual 
stranger who stopped to refresh him- 
self, or for some pretext of an equally 
weighty description — he constantly 
feund occasion for emptying, and as 
constantly for having iill^ again. 
Seven oxlock struck, and found the 
young and merry-hearted hangman in 
a highly communicative state ^ mind, 
his conversational powers in active 
play, holding ** discourse of reason” 
with an elderly woman, in the dress 
of a villager, v^o was resting herself 
in the porch after the iatigues of a long 
"My good hnJy,”8aid 
the kind Timothy, with a gentle and* 
supplicatiiig tone, let me entreat you 


to take another taste of the fourpenny ; 
depend upon it, you’ll find yourself 
the better for it. After a long day's 
journey, according to roy mind, there’s 
nothing so refreshing as a draught of 
good, strong, home-brewed ale. Some 
people prefer purl ; but 1 count them 
as little better than mere ignoramuses 
in the article of tipple.” 

Well, sir, 1 do like a glass of good 
ale myself.” 

My good madam, you’re a woman 
of sense ; — and so you're Hertfordshire, 
you say, by birth.’’ 

“No, sir — Hampshire; from the 
other side of Alton, down away by 
Basingstoke.” 

“ You don’t say so! That's won- 
derfiil. So am 1 1 And what the de- 
vil brought you to Islington ?” 

“ A fool's errand, 1 am afraid.” 

“ Ave, that’s the errand most people 
leave home upon. And pray may I 
ask what it was ?” 

0* Why, you must know, my hus- 
band’s first wife was a widow ; she was 
daughter of one Nash, a baker at Clap- 
tdh, and hadsmarried a person of the 
name of Cliflbrd, who— 

’ “ O, confound the family pedigree I 

Here, take another pull to wet your 
whistle, and come at once to the 
point.” 

“Well, then, my husband, Martin 
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Jukes, had a daughter-in-law named 
Alary Clifford ; she was but a little 
thing when her mother died, about tw^ 
years old or so ; and when her father- 
m-law married me, why, as she had no 
claim upon either of us, as Jukes and 
I were going to settle on my bit of a 
farm in Hampshire, and as we ex- 
pected to have a large family of our 
own, we thought it better for ourselves 
to leave little Moll with her mother's 
friends in London. Well, nine years 
passed away, and not a child have we 
had to bless us. 1 very often used to 
think with myself that it was all a 
judgment from Heaven u][)on our hard- 
heartedness for turning thg poor, hel^)- 
less, little creature out of our own 
doors, when we had enough for all ofi 
us, and to spare besides. Well, sir, 
at last iny master got the ague, and 
then, when the cold and fever fits were 
on him, he fell a-thiiiking of Molly 
too; and nothing would satisfy him 
but he must see the child onc^e more ; 
and so, after a deal of lulkii^ and 
thinking upon the matter, off I set in 
the waggon, and came up to London 
to find her out, and bring her hornet to 
her father-in-law's again. 

“Well done, old lady! I like jou 
the better for it ; so here's to your 
health, and to the better health of your 
master too, as you call him ! You're 
really kind, warm-hearted people, like 
myself, that have a proper feeling for 
the sorrows of a fellow-mature; and 
that's what 1 admire, whether in man, 
woman, or child." So saying, Timothy 
handed Dame Juke.s the tankard witli 
his right hand, and wiped away the 
starling tear of sensibility with the 
left. “ Hut," he added, after a pause, 
“ you've found the little dear, I hope 

“ I have, and I have not: I've found 
out wliere she is," replied the good 
woman, with a sigh, “ but, alas 1 rin 
not even allowed to have a sight of her." 

“ Not a sight of her! What! m 
tliis free country shut up a child from 
her own flesh and blood, as you are — 
that is to say, her own flesh and blood 
by marriage! (), it can't be I — the 
thing's impossible I" 

“It may be impossible, but it's very 
true, nevertheless.” 

“ How can XhdP be, my |food 
woman ? but are not you her relation, 
and haven’t you a right in her ?" * 

Lord, no, sir! not now, they tell 
me ; for, you must know, she’s bound 
an apprentice.” * * 

VOL. VI. KO. XXXI. • 


“ Bound an apprentice ?” 

“ Aye ! her motner’s friends, it seems, 
got tired of the sweet baby; and sent 
her to the workhouse; and there the 
overseers, I sup]x)se,*got tired of her 
too, and bound lier an apprentice, for 
seven years, up here, at a house hard 
by in the village.” 

-» “ Well, and Tiave you been to the 

house ?" ^ 

“ To be sure I have.” 

“ And what did they say to you?" 

“ Just told me to get about my bu- 
siness ; that I'd no right to meddle or 
make with the child ; abd that, if I 
occasioned any disturbance, or even 
presumed to come near the house 
again before the seven years were out, 
they’d certainly send for a constable, 
and have me taken before a magistrate." 

“ The devil 1" cried Timothy Hitch, 
following his ejaculation with a shrill 
whistle and a draught of ale to season 
it. “ Why who did you see ?" 

“ Tlie lady of the house herself — 
the mi^ress of pooir little Molly." 

“The mistress — and whiat’s the 
name of her mistress ?" 

“ Miss Elizabeth Brownrigge,^ be 
sure 1 Didn’t 1 tell you so ?’* 

“M iss Elizabeth Brownrigge 1" ex- 
claimed the young and enthusiastic 
admirer of moral and physical beauty, 
with a start of astonishment. “My 
good woman, you must be under a 
mental delusion : why, she’s a perfilct 
paragon of goodness and kindness !" 

“ She won’t let me see little Maiy, 
though," sighed Mrs. Jukes. 

’“This can't be! there's some mis- 
take here,” said Timothy, taking up 
his hat, which was lying on the bench, 
and depositing Uic tankard in its place : 
“ Come along with me, and I'll see if 
we can’t set it all to rights. Oiles, my 
good friend — confound the fellow, he’s 
drunk, and is as fast asleep as a top ! 
Wliat a state for a landlord and a mo- 
ralist! It’s too bad — it's too bad! 
If a man can't carry his liquor, he 
ought, as a sober man, to be ashamed 
of taking Ins liquor. Here ! House ! 
Ho ! Within ! landlady, I’m going, do 
you see ? So look after your husband.” 
And off he walked towards Elizabeth's 
cottage, at the rate of five miles an 
hour, with Dame Jukes keeping up a 
shutfling run behind him, as near nis 
heels as the fatigue of her previous ex- 
ertions, and the incumbrance of her 
many^canpie, and thickly-quiltcd pet- 
ticoats, would allow of. 

G 
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They bad nearly reached the point 
of their destination, when they fell in 
with Mr.nnd Mrs. Deacon, who were 
returning home from Mr. Belvidere's 
at rather an earTler hour than tisual. 
Mrs. Deacon had felt herself some- 
what indisposed, and had laid her 
commands upon her husbai^ to decline 
waiting for the ducks and %reen peas < 
which were preparing for supper, and 
which appealed, with arguments of 
mhst savoury persuasion, to the olfac- 
tory nerves of Mr. Deacon, as he con- 
ducted his fair spouse, with an air of 
implicit but %ullen obedience, through 
the hall and past the kitchen^windows 
of the manor-house. Our friend Timo- 
thy no sooner came within hearing of 
Afr. Deacon, than, with his mind full 
of Uie subject, he immediately entered 
upon the case of Pame Jukes and little 
Mary Clifford, her daughter-in-law. 
The apothecary and his wife both 
agreed with him that it was \eiy extra- 
ordinary — the Jrery most extraordinary 
thing they had ever heard ! The apo- 
thecary thought that it should at once 
be inquired into but bis wife thought 
that any inquiry at the present mo- 
ment was impossible, as she had very 
good reasons for knowing that Aliss 
Brownrigge was out, late as it was, 
taking an evening walk with a young 
gentleman.*' Again the apotliecary 
surmised, ** that the matter could all be 
very readily explained, and iliat the 
good woman before tliem, whose con- 
sideration for tlie girl was so highly to 
her credit, would find every thing set 
right the moment she could obtatn 
another interview with the young lady.*' 
But again the apothecary’s wife, on 
the contrary, surmised no such thing ; 
for <<the young lady was a great tyrant, 
and had always treated the poor child 
most execrably ; and, for her pai-t, she'd 
venture tp swear that either the poor 
little dear was barbarously murdered, 
and actually dead and buried, and 
could not be produced at all, or, at 
least, was so black and blue with the 
blows she had received, that her mis- 
tress would be ashamed of producing 
her in the presence of so near and 
a^'tionate a relation as Mrs. Jukes !*' 
Timothy Hitch was quite at a loss — 
be did not know what to make of the 
nmtter; and he vented his astonish- 
mfent in sliort asides and ejaculatory 
sentences, without taking ai^ part in 
tlm dialog^. Poor Dame JTnl^s her- 
self could liardly utter a syllable, ex- 


cept the most common«>pli(ce e;m^ 
sious of lamentation over jibe condition 

t p herself and the little apprentice. 

he was never in a position of suck 
publicity before, and was not only 
deeply interested for tbe sake of Maiy 
Clifford, but was become agitated, ter- 
rifled, and hysterical, at finding herself 
in close communication with such gen- 
tlefolks as Mr. and Mrs. Deacon, and 
the object of interest to a group of 
stragglers which had gradually gathered 
together, and was eveiy moment be- 
coming more numerous during the 
discussion of the case. 

But at tliis point we roust for a few 
moments leave the party at Islington, 
and follow tne steps of Elizabeth and 
g^phonsD through the happy serenity 
of their evening walk. The lovers, on 
quitting the cottage, bent their way, 
over fields and along green shady lanes, 
towards the romantic and elevated vil- 
lage of Hampstead. The spring of tliat 
yeajf had been backward in no ordinary 
degree ; and now, on the 25th of June, 
the summer having at once succeeded 
to several weeks of heavy and conti- 
du^d ram, the hay-making had but 
just commenced. The air, impreg- 
nated with the perfume which ascended 
from the meadows, and from the wild 
flowers that covei^ the banks and 
strewed their loose beauties about the 
hedges, scattered fragrance with every 
gale that blew. The cheering voices of 
the labourers, in the distance, merrily 
dissipating the social toil of harvest- 
time with many a jest, and laugh, and 
snatches of old songs — tlie myriads of 
insects murmuring their busy tale to 
the still ear of evening — the deep blue 
of the cloudless sky gradually melting 
away towards the west," in the yellow 
glow of sunset ; — all the accessories of 
the scene harmonised with the serenity 
dt the hour, and conduced to tbe diffu- 
sion of a corresponding feeling over 
the young and tender hearts of Al- 
{dionso and Elizabeth. Full of such 
sweet thoughts as love is pregnant in, 
and wearing out tbe way in the respond 
sive communication of them, Alphonso 
had r.ompletely lost all recollection of 
the subject which engaged him at din- 
ner, and, indeed, of the existence of 
the*'Deacons and th^^ir accusations. 
Our hero and heroine had already 
sttolled along the rich and beautiful 
meadows that skirt the foot of Muswell 
Hill, and had reached a retired and 
^shadowy spot somewhat to the north 
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of Mother Red Cap’s, wheo, suddeidy 
cpeigiog from a gap in the hedge, a 
Httle in advance of tnem, started fertll 
the female stranger who, at an earlier 
stage of our narrative, presented herself 
in so extraordinary a manner at the 
porch of the Red Cabbage. Her air 
was more wild, and her dress still more 
disordered, than when she first was in- 
troduced to the reader as interrupting 
the philosophic conference of Timothy 
Hitch and nis host Giles Fillup. Eli- 
zabeth, agitated at the unexpected 
apj^rance of the figure, exclaimed, 
^'Good heavens 1 there’s that poor, 
mad creature again !” and, for the first 
time in her life, placed hevarm within 
that of Alphonso, as if claiming the 
support of his affection ; but her lover, ' 
fiung off his guard by so new and so 
unhoped-for a condescension, involun- 
tarily pressed it to his side, and the 
arm was immediately removed. 

“ Let me protect you,” said Al- 
phonso. I ^ • 

“ Thank you,” rejoined Elizabeth — 
** I’m not alarmed. It was mighty 
idle of me to be thus startled at a mere 
trifle;” and, folding her arms com- 
posedly before her, slie withdrew to the 
other side of the pathway. 

As they approached the stranger, 
the stranger also advanced nearer to- 
wards them ; till, coming immediately 
opposite Elizabeth, she at first fixed 
her eyes directly upon hers, with as 
strong an expression of stem defiance 
as her lair and youthful features were 
capable of exhibiting, and then, her 
countenance gradually relaxing from 
the severity of its character into a look 
of the deepest tenderness, prostrated 
herself upon the earth before her, and, 
her eyes streaming with tears, exclaim- 
ed, “ Mistress, forgive me — oh, forgive 
me I” 

Forgive you, young woman !” re- 
plied Elizabeth ; “ surely you have 
mistaken me for another; 1 never was 
any mistress of thine I ’J^ll this day I 
am not conscious of ever having seen 
you before.” 

Am I so altered, then ? O, I see ! 
It is this dress of shame — these baoges 
of my disgrace — this detested finery !” 
And she ^gan to tear the stragg(ing 
feathers and flowers from her head- 
dress. ^^It is this disguise of sin 
that—” 

** Hold, hold ! ” interrupted Eliza- 
beth ; ** young woman, I command 
you to restrain this violence !” 


The poor gtfl, either impressed bgr 
the natural mgnity of Mis^ Brown- 
rigge’s manner, or influenced by long 
habit .of obedience to the voice by 
which she was addressed, let her hands 
fall down passively by her side, and, 
with a look in which affection, fear, 
and submis|ion were strangely mingled, 
'cried, Oh 1 Miss Brownrigge 1” 

My name too 1” exclaimed Eliza- 
beth : what is the meaning of all this? 
Who are you? — ^where do you come 
from?” 

** What, miss ! have yoi\ then indeed 
forgot me ? Don’t you remember Mary 
Jones?” 

** My runaway apprentice! Are 
ou, then, that wicked girl, who broke 
er indentures ?” 

** Don’t say wicked^ miss,” exclaimed 
Mary Jones, rising quickly from the 
ground ; only think, miss, what I had 
to undergo.” 

Undergo, ingrate that you are! 
Do you presume to ii^nuate that 1 
was a harsh or unreasonable mistress 
to you ?” 

no ! O no, indeed !” cried the 
girl, shrinking back, and looking up 
with a suppliant eye that seem^ to 
deprecate the effects of the fair Eliza- 
beth’s anger. 

‘‘ If,” resumed the lady, ^^you did 
your duty well, did I not always deal 
kindly by you ? if ill, did 1 not uiy- 
versally deal justly?” 

Yes — yes,” rejoined the girl, " if I 
behaved well, 1 had pudding and no 
flogging; if ill, I haa a flogging and 
no pudding.” 

Alas, alas !” exclaimed Elizabeth, 

how are the most well-considered 
and most ably-digested systems of 
discipline rendered ineffectual by the 
grossness of the natures to which they 
are applied 1 And is it possible that 
thy intellect, Mary Jones, could have 
b^n so obtuse as to apprehend no 
deeper aims in the duly graduated 
scale of rewards and punishments 
under which the domestic economy of 
my house has always been conducted^ 
than the pudding which was the re- 
compense of your diligence, or the 
flogging that was the penalty of vour 
offences! Did the sanctions of those 
laws and ordinances, which I had so 
carefully established as secondary 
means of appealing to the affections of 
your inmost soul — as exciting motives 
to your>einulation — as prevailing aigu- 
ments to your sense ot shame, reach 
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no farUier, as inducements to nirtue 
and discouragements from vice, than 
the mere palate tvhicit they gratified 
or the back they grieved t Are .ttiere, 
then, really any beings in the world to 
whom the moral is nothing, and the 
ph^ical is all in all 

. During the progress cf this very^ 
eloquent apostrophe, while Alphonso* 
was wrapp^ in silent admimtion of 
the wisdom of his love, Mary Jones, 
no longer awed by that feeling of ha- 
bitual submission which had returned 
upon. her at {|rst encountering her de- 
serted mistress, had been rafiidly re- 
lapsing into her former state of mental 
bewilderment and delirium ; and the 
moment the last tone of Elizabeths 
voice passed away from tlie life of 
music into the death of silence, she 
shrieked aloud, 

“ Whack, whack ! — wliack, whack I” 
Alphonso shuddered at the sounds : lie 
seemed to hear in the exclamation the 
echo of the lashes from which ti^e 
shrieks that so startled him* before 
dinner had received their origin. “ But 
no double thonging,” continued the 
girl — ‘‘no double thonging for Mary 
Jones now ! No, no I that time s gone 
for ever! If jou’re a miss, my lady, 
let me (ell you that Tin a miss too! 
The best of silks and safnis to wear 
— hoo[)ed petticoats, fly-caps, laced 
ryffles, and a chariot to ride in ! No 
floggings for me ! Me ! — where’s such 
another equipage as mine? who so hue 
and so grand as I, either at the park 
or the play? ‘That’s Miss J ones !^ — 
that’s the beautiful Mi^s Jones! — that’s 
the old Viscount of Darling’s Miss 
Jones r cry the gentlemen. ‘Which, 
which? — ^where,wliere?’ cry the ladies. 
^ There 1 that young, beautiful creature 
in the front box, with the high head 
and the diamonds, and the elderly gen- 
tleman sitting beside her !’ reply the 
^ntlemcn. And then the people wh:s- 
.per to one another, and stare and talk, 
and talk and stare, and turn all their 
attention to me, and never think of the 
players.” 

“ Mary Jones! Mary Jones!” cried 
Elizabeth, “ are you not ashamed, after 
the lessons which 1 inculcated upon 
you in your childhood, to attach 
yourself to such passing vanities as 
these?” 

^‘Passing! — yes, yes! — passing 
enough, Heaven knows; but then my 
poor mother was to blame, ^fihat was 
.never any fault of mine, you know. 


I’m sum 1 tried to persuade my old 
lord to give her the money ; and if he 
Urouldii't, that was no reason why she 
should write his name upon a paper, 
and pretend that he had given it her, 
and send poor brother Tom to get it 
cashed at the banker’s. They called it 
forgery — ah, ah, all ! — forgery < What 
fools these lawyers are ! They did not 
mean any forgery, poor souls ! Tliey 
only wanted to gel the money as 
quickly as they could, without trou- 
bling the gouty old lord any further. 
But he had tliem hanged, nevertheless, 
though he did profess such love for me 
all the time.” 

“ Your mother and your brother 
hahged !” exclaimed Elizabeth ; and 
•"she turned pale with horror at the 
thought. “ Unhappy Mary! and you 
live to tell the tale !” 

“Aye, aye! More’s the pity ! more’s 
the pity! — death were better, far bel- 
ter,’^ muttereJ the girl, in low, deej), 
huiriedi accents ; and then, turning 
briskly round to Alphonso, demanded, 
with a sudden change of voice, “ Bray, 
^ir, difl you ever sec an exe(’ution ?” 

•“ Oh, no! — never!” replied he im- 
patiently, fur his attention was drawn 
towards Elizabeth, w'hosc self-posses- 
sion, imperturbable fis it generally w<is, 
appeared to fail her at the continued 
mention of such appalling subjects — 
“ Never — and I trust 1 never shall !” 

“ I have ! I have 1” shouted Mary 
Jones, with a cry of wild exultation — 
“ I was in my chariot, too. When 
motlier and bi other weie carried to 
Tvbiini, 1 followed close beside them 
all the way. Lillie did tlie mob sup- 
pose that the fine lady, who sat there 
all alone, dizened out in her carriage^ 
was daughter and sister to the con- 
demned wretches that were dragged so 
|»lowly along in the cart, with Timothy 
Hitch and the chaplain ! Ah ! ah ! ah ! 
Dnly think : wouldn’t they have prettily 
hissed and pelted me if they’d found 
that secret out ? But 1 sat back, crying 
all the while, with my handkerchiof up 
to my eyes, so they saw nothing of me. 
And when the ropes were round their 
neAs, and the caps drawn over their 
eyes, and the white handkerchief raised 
for^lhe signal, 1 gave a scream, and, 
before it fell to the ground, burst open 
^he door of the carnage, and I’ve run, 
and run, and run, to get away from the 
sight ill my eyes and the sound in iny 
, ears, and the aching of my heart, and 
the burning in my brain; — but then 
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they follow — follow — follow, and will 
follow me wherever I go.” 

Be silent! — for mercy’s sake, bft 
silent I” cried Alphonso, observing the 
nerves of Elizabeth were seriously af- 
fected by llie girl’s story — “ Let me 
entreat you to pursue this theme no 
further.” 

“ Mary Jones,” interposed Elizabeth, 
with a strong effort of self-command, 
“here you jierceive the lamentable 
effects of a single error. Had you but 
remained under the safeguard of my 
protection, till your principles were 
sufficiently confirmed to be intrusted 
with the conduct of that most attractive 
and pernicious beauty, alP might have 
still been well. 1 only hojie and trust 
that these events may for ever act as* 
warnings to yon, and serve as future 
beacons to guide you over the tem- 
jiestuons surges of the world. Adieu ! 
Be wiser and better; and bear with 
you* the good wishes of a friend.” 

“Oh! but let me ki.ss tlmf« hhiid 
once more,” said the girl. 

“The request is granted,” replied 
Elizabeth, drawing off the glove from 
her right hand, which slie kindly ex- 
tended towanls her. Mary .lories bent 
her knee to the ground, kissed it 
eagerly, and in an instant disappeared 
through the broken hedge-row by W'hich 
she had made her approach. 

The lovers turned away, and directed 
tlieir stej^s towards Elizabeth’s cottage. 
The sun had now sunk beneath the 
horizon ; the evening was closing in 
fast around their path ; the .stars were 
beginning to shew themselves m the 
deep, unfathomable expanse of the 
heavens ; the noise of the harvest-men 
had ceased ; and no sounds any longer 
interrupted the stillness of the hour, 
but the heavier drone of the beetle, 
the lowing of the distant kine, and, 
from time to time, the melodious com- 
plaining of the nightingale. This in- 
terview w’lth Mary Jones had recalled 
to the mind of young Belvidere the 
recollection of the cries which he had 
lately heard issuing from the dwelling 
of Elizabeth, and of the interpretation 
put upon them by the malice of Mrs. 
Deacon. He desired, yet feared, to 
demand an explanation of them. « 11c 
desired to hear EJizabetli’s vindication 
pronounced by her own lips ; and jjet 
he feared to touch upon the theme, 
lest he* should seem to imply a doubt 
of her gentleness and tenderness of. 
heart. But, anxious that no reservation 


of thdbght on his part should inter- 
fere with the perfect couficience that 
subsisted between them, he resolved, 
boldly and openly, to«address his coin- 
panion on the subject, and, without 
any preliminary circumlocution, at 
once demanded the origin and the 
.rea.son of Xiose fearful shrieks wificli 
had so startled him in the aflemoon. 

“The cries were uttered by Mary 
Mitchcl, my eldest apprentice,” replied 
Elizabeth, with undisturbed serenity of 
voice and manner ; “ and were occa- 
sioned by the correction ^hich I found 
it incumbent on me to administer.” 

“ Had she done any thing to excite 
yonr anger so violently against her?” 

“ 1 never,” answered Elizabeth, with 
the dignity of conscious and suspected 
virtue, “ am tempted to be angry at 
all ; or, if I am, it could not but have 
subsided v'ery long before the hour of 
castigation. The fault for which the 
chastisement was dealt took place the 
day before yesterday. I never punish, 
or allo\v any one to punish, a child 
intrusted to my protection at the mo- 
ment of the offence, lest the correction, 
received as the result of thoughtless 
passion rather than of deliberate jus- 
tice, should produce but a slight and 
transient in^prtssion upon the offender, 
and inffict pain iqion the body, without 
producing any coiieonntant improve- 
ment of the heait and mind.” t 

“ M i^e and right, as all your coun- 
sels aie! Yet surely the chastisement 
which little JMary received must have 
been very severe, to elicit such loud 
and piercing shrieks of suffering.” 

“ Alas !” rejoined Elizabeth, and she 
looked down, as she closed her eyes a 
moment to disperse Uie tears that were 
gathering overthem — “ Alas ! the stripes 
were severe.” 

“ Was, then, the offence so very 
great ?” 

“ I am not aware of any scale by 
wdiich we may measure the relative 
magnitude, and decide upon the pro- 
portionate dimensions of offences. The 
es.scnce of crime consists in a vicious 
will, and not in the vicious act. All 
voluntary and predetermined sins bear, 
in my estimation, an equal degree of 
guilt, if a person would steal a pin, 
or utter a prevarication, or do a fellow- 
creature an injury, it is only cowardice, 
and not principle, that deters him from 
housebrj^aking, or perjuiy, or murder. 
Only^et the world awaken from its 
present miserable stale of moral and 
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vetaphyucal blindnesB, and imnish 
wbat are. so ignorantly accounted as 
the sligliter offences with the severity 
which their natural malignity deserves, 
and it would very soon discover that 
none of the larror offences remained 
to be punished/^ 

Z^Oh, Elizabeth!" exdaimed Al-. 
pboDSo, ^'how has thy soul become 
enriched with the treasures of such 
wisdom ?" 

** By self-examination," she replied, 
gravely. ** The knowledge of my own 
frailty, and, the consideration of the 
measures that were best adapted to 
the eradication of it, have b^n my 
only masters ; but they are masters 
who, I trust, have afforded me no 
slight stock of good, and sound, and 
valuable instruction." 

In the course of this conversation, 
the lovers had reached the turning 
which brought them in view of the 
houses of Mr. Deacon and Elizabeth, 
and they were surprised at observing a 
large assembly of people upon tlie spot. 
^^What can this disturbance mean?" 
said Alphonso; 1 suppose some 
drunkara has” 

^^It is in vain," interrupted Elizabeth, 
^ to amuse ourselves with suppositions 
upon the subject. They^who would 
draw their conclusions from such mere 
external circumstances, without an ac- 
cyrate knowledge of the particulars, 
resemble those idle folk who pretend 
to discover figures in the clouds, each 
as his own imagination shapes them, 
and one sees a calf or a weazle in the 
self-same collection of vapour, which 
another converts into a whale or a 
camel." 

** Most justly argued 1 To be with 
you, and to listen to the accents of that 
voice, is to imbibe wisdom in music I 
But, at least, let us not part at this 
spot, as usual. My own Elizabeth must 
permit me to conduct her through the 
throng of that turbulent and assembled 
mass of people, and see her safely esta- 
bUdied in the peaceful paradise of her 
borne." 

** fiv no means ; I thank you for the 
offer, Alphouso, but cannot assent to it. 
Your attending me would carry you 
just so fiir out of the way on your 
road to the manor-house, and could 
not render me any effectual service. 
4dicu, Alphonso ! I shall not volun- 
teer the inconvenience of threaj^ing the 
maaes of yonder boisterous multitude, 
but shall effect my entrance to the 


cottage by die back door, and dirongli 
the kitchen-garden. And so, again, 
huewell!" 

With these words Elizabeth whh- 
drew. Alphonso watched her, the' 
power of his vision gaining stren^h 
from the intensity of his affection, till, 
penetrating the dim twilight, he dis- 
tinctly saw her pass unobserved into 
the garden, and neard the gate closed 
after her. And then, supposing it 
impossible he could have any interest 
in the affair which had collected and 
agitated the distant crowd, he bent 
bis way, slowly and contemplatively, 
towards his father’s house. 

During tfle time of the lovers’ walk, 
the assembly of people in front of Miss 
*Brownrigge^s cottage, of which Mr. 
and Mrs. Deacon, Dame .Tukes, and 
Timothy Hitch had formed the nucleus, 
had been increased to a very consider- 
able amount, by the addition of all the 
stragglers from the ale-house — the 
idlers, of the village — the artisans let 
loose from the stall or the shopboard 
— the haymakers returning from the 
vjrrounding fields — the greater part of 
th^ female inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood — and every child above two 
years old who was allowed to be at 
that time out of bed. Among this 
mass of persons, the tale of Dame 
Jukes and Mary Clifford had, in the 
course of frequent repetition, become 
strangely and variously altered from 
the original ; and while all were cla- 
morously employed in recounting to 
any audience they could obtain the 
most exaggerated versions of the story, 
there were no two individuals to 
be met with whose version was the 
same. 

** Oh, it’s a shame ! a shame and a 
sin I" cried a hundred voices together. 

It’s a shame to a Christian country I" 
Hey day! what's the matter here ?’’ 
demanded a newly-arrived limb of the 
mob. 

** All along of that poor old woman 
there." 

** Oh, dear ! oh, dear 1" cried Dame 
Jukes. My child! my child! Whai 
shall 1 do ? where shall 1 go ? what 
will become of me ?" 

^SNever mind, my good womao; 
we’ll see you righted." 

That we will — that we will ! If we 
don’t, we’re no Englishmen," shouted 
a hundred consolatory voices at once. 

• flighted I who’s imured her 1 I 
say, wlwt’s the matter?’^ 
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Hie lady of this house has kid- 
napped her liaby/' 

Nonsense : kidnapped ! no sucA 
thing. She bought her only daughter 
of her, ever so many years ago, for a 
new gown and a guinea, and has sold 
her for a slave to the Algerines.’' 

‘ That an’t so, Gilbert.” 

" I say it is.” 

'‘No; I tell you it an’t. The poor 
old countrywoman came up here to 
see the cliild, who is but a baby of 
ten months old, and when she saw it 
she did not know it for her own — there 
was not a whole place in its body. 
You could not tell that it was a human 
creature, the poor baby w'as so barba- 
fonsly beat about.” 

“ That an’t it a bit !” ' 

What is It, then ?” 

" \\ by, I’ll tell you the whole long 
and sliort of it. She wasn’t allowed to 
have a sight of the child. Ilow should 
she? Why, every body body knows 
that the poor thing was mui^sred a 
week ago, when Mr. Deacon, the apo- 
thecary, heard the voice of a female 
infiint crying murder, three times, in 
the dead of the night I’' ' 

" Oh, It’s a shame I it’s a sin 1” 

Here the mob became highly ex- 
cited, and set up a horrid yell, with 
their faces directed towards Elizabeth’s 
cottage, and shaking their fists up at 
the windows. In the midst of this 
riotous vociferation, a boy more zea- 
lous than the rest took up a small 
pebble, and dung it with some violence 
against the wall of the house. 

This was hailed as the signal for a 
general attack, and all hands became 
immediately armed with stones, and 
all arms were raised to hurl them ; 
when Timothy Hitch, ashamed at the 
lawless proceedings of the people^ and 
terrified for the safety of the beautiful 
Elisabeth, rushing forward into the van 
of the mob, and raising his deep sono- 
rous voice to the loudest pitch, so as 
to be audible ibove the clamour by 
which he was surrounded, succeeded 
for Otoe moment in arresting their at- 
tention, while he maintained the, fol- 
Inwmg interrupted dialogue : 

2^. H. "My friends! my good 
friends I hear me for one momenu” 
Mob. " Hear him I hear him I” 

Tim. H. " Let me implore yoU, #s 
men of judgment, sobriety, and dis- 
cretion— which 1 am sure the present 

assembly is composed of ” 

Mob. " Hear, bear! that’s right!— 
thatJs sense, now I” ^ • 


Tiim. H. " Let me implore you not 
to prosecute this outrage ai)y further. 
Even to the greatest offender, Fm sure 
no man amongst yoii^ as an Englisli- 
man— ” 

Mob. " Hear him I hear him !” 

2Hm. H. " As an Englishman— I 
.repeat it— • would deny the privilege 
which the free institutions of this coun- 
try afford, and refuse the liberty^— — ” 

Mob, " Hurra! Liberty for ever! 
Liberty and reform I Hurra !” 

Tim. H. " If Miss Brownrigge be 
really criminal — ” 

Mob gells. "She is — she is! we 
know it ! Down with her I Down 
with her !” 

Tim. H. " I cannot believe it.” 

Mob yells. " Yah I Yah I Yah !” 

Itm. H. " Has not her whole life 
been a course of kindness and hu- 
manity ? Has she not been the friend 
of thousands ? and has she ever done 
an injury to a single human being 
among you ?” 

Mob. "Down with him!” (Loud 
yells : as they die away, a single voice 
bawls out — " If she did us any good, 
she had her own ends to ser\'e r’ which 
cry is violently repeated by the mdb.) 

'Tim. H, " If she has committed any 
wrong, I don’t wish td stand between 
a culprit and her punishment. Heaven 
forbid tliat I should I But is she not 
amenable to the courts of justice ? apd 
will not the government take care that 
the laws are not defrauded of their 
dues ?” 

• Mob. " Down with her I No laws 
— no justice — no government — no 
nothing 1” 

In tlie midst of this most reasonable 
cry for Uie annihilation of the moral 
and material world, volleys of stones 
and other missiles were hurled vio- 
lently against the windows of the house ; 
and one man, half-drunk with spirits, 
and half-mad with the excitement cd 
mob enthusiasm, having possessed him<> 
self of a torch, was nastening fu* 
riously forward, with the intention of 
setting fire to the building. 

Timothy Hitch, whose influence 
with the multitude had been rapidly 
departing, from the moment that be 
had ceas^ to flatter and presumed to 
address a word of salutary counsel to 
them, here exerted the last elfot ofhis 
lungs, and made a final trial of toe 
extent of his popularity, by laying 
hold tlAhe rufiian, and exclaimii^^ 

. " For Heaven’s sake, my friends^ 
beware what you’re about ! As to 
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Miss Brownngge, I do not inlespose 
for her; will you burn the poor 
innocent apprentices V* 

This appeal, hiirsting upon them in 
that dull interval of silence which, 
even in the most turbulent and nume- 
rous multitudes, always precedes a 
moment of action, produced' an instan- , 
taneous effect. The mass of people 
rushed forward, with a single impulse, 
to seize upon Elizabeth, and to i-escue 
the children. The poor girls, who 


were discovered in the coal-died, cling- 
ing to each other, terrified by the cla- 
xfiours, and grievously bruised by many 
stones which had been cast from the 
hands of their friends, were immedn 
ately removed, under the care of Mr. 
1)eacon, to the parish work - house. 
Elizabeth, the object of the hostility of 
the mob, was nowhere to be found. 

END OF BOOK THE FIRST. 

(To Ife concluded in the next dumber,') 


the church of England and the liberals. 


Pariiamemary Reform being ear- 
ned, and the civil constitution placed 
on an entirely novel footing, the qucb- 
lion whiSh men ivaturally begin to pul 
to themselves and others is this : To 
which of the institutions of the country 
— to which of the ere-at interests, on 
the maintenance of w Inch the prosperity 
of England depends, may the leaders 
of the movemeul be expected first to 
turn their attention f That the nutisure 
either can or will prove final, none but 
the veriest drivellers profess to lielieve. 
On the contrary, there is a general ini- 
'pressioii abroad that the door has been 
opened*to changes of whicii it is im- 
possible to calculate the end ; nor, as 
fos as our own experience goes, does 
speculation pretend to look beyond the 
OTder in which these changes shall 
occur. The country gentleman, startled 
by the manner irf winch Lord MiltonJs 
motion was met, anticipates that 
the game will commence with a total 
repeal of the corn laws; — the fund- 
hoWr, alarmed at the outcry against 
public burdens, dreams of sponges, 
and hands ready to use them, in Uie 
extinction of the national debt. As to 
the unfortunate colonists, they know 
that, come what will, their doom is 
sealed; — while the clergy read a 
writing upon the wall, prophetic 
of the confiscation of cliurcli pro- 
perty, to be preceded only by an 
Upuision of the bishops from the 
House of Lords. 

All this is most distressing ; nor can 
it in the slightest degree affect the 
merits case in what order the 

r^^iation shall comment^; 
^USt be very short-sighted in- 
ifijt fiiiU to perceive |hat the 
of any one of these irfterests 
vhust te wl to Uie downfiil of the rest. 


Nevertheless, every man will of course 
adopt some theory of his own touching 
precedence, and w'e are not in this 
respect behind our neighbours. A 
variety of circumstances lead us to 
surmise that the church holds a high 
station on the list of proscribed insti- 
tutihn^ • In the first place she is, 
politically speaking, a feeble body, 
altogether unrepresented in one house 
of parliament, and, wi; say it with 
sorrow, but indifferently defended of 
late in the other. In the next place, 
her constitution, more venerable than 
that of the civil government itself, finds 
no favour in tlie siglit of that restless 
and busy throng with whom every 
tiling that IS ancient becomes, t/noad 
its antiquity, an object of rancorous 
loathing, in the third place, though 
in the main pure and excellent, there 
are about the church defects which, 
too palpable to escape general notice, 
and, It may be, somewhat too long 
neglected, furnish weapons to the 
enemy,'* which it is not at all times 
easy to turn aside. Now, though 
neither blind to these defects, nor 
fksposed (as we i^ay on a future 
occasion demonstrate) to cloak them 
over, we own ourselves so warmly 
attached to the cliurch as by law 
established, that we cannot, without 
profound sorrow, anticipate the hour 
of her destruction. Under these ciw- 
curo^tances, we have determined this 
month to carry our graver readers 
along with us, while we endeavour, 
firstf to trace back to its true source 
the spirit of hostility which unhappily 
prevails towards the establisliment ; 
and then to make the public aware 
of some out of the many benefits which, 
•even as she now stan^- lyvith all her 
imperfections on her |£id^%he Church 
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of England confers upon the Britisli 
people. 

It is not worth while to attempt an 
outline, however brief, of the incessant 
attacks which have from time to time 
been made, as well upon the esta- 
blished church of this country, as upon 
the religion of which it is the guardian. 
In every age, and under every modifi- 
cation of society, Christianity and its 
ministers have been accounted fair 
game by all the dissolute, tlie morose, 
the discontented, and the cowardly, 
who could wield a pen or command 
an auditory. I'rom the ilays of Hobbes 
to those of Tom Paine, men, and men 
of talent too, have never been wantyig, 
who found that of all means of bring-^ 
ing themselves into notoriety, an abuse 
of Christianity and of the clergy was 
the easiest ; and hence, in every gene- 
ration, the clergy were kept on the 
alert, at once to rejiel accusations 
brought against themselves, and to 
vindicate the faith of which tltey were 
the appointed teachers. So long, how- 
ever, as the facilities for attack and 
defence were equal, the church epp- 
tamly lost no ground in public estima- 
tion. While the combat continued to 
be maintained by fair polemics — while 
the assailant launclied his volume, be 
it folio, quaito, or octavo, and the 
defendant replied to that volume by a 
tome of similar dimensions, as the 
reasonings of each party fell under the 
observation of persons capable and 
disposed to weigh them impartially, 
the truth never failed, in the long run, 
to be great and to prevail. But in 
proportion a.s tins state of things under- 
went a change, by the wider scope 
given to what is called general litem- 
ture — in proportion as magazines and 
newspapers, whej^lfer weekly or daily, 
came into fashion, the fair field <9n 
which they had heretofore contended 
slid, as it were, from beneath the feet 
of the champions of the church, l^t 
it be borne in mind, that in the weekly 
and daily publications with which the 
country is now and has long been 
inundated, there is no room foi the 
display of any thing resembling a con- 
nected and intelligible chain of reason- 
ing. However able and right-mifided 
ihe conductor of a daily paper may be, 
his limits prevent him from making 
SO mucli as an attempt towards the 
elucidation of a supposed mystery, or 
the formation of a series of syllogismsr 
His controversial warfare, therefore^ 


if he 'engage in such at aU^ must of 
necessity be waged by means of broad 
assertions only, which will, of course, 
carry •conviction along with them in 
exact proportion to the ignorance of 
those into whose hands the publication 
may chance to fall. Now, look to the 
^effect whicll this slate of things mast 
unavoidably produce upon the great 
mass of the community, and connect 
with it, wliat is inJeed inseparable, 
a consideration of the condition and 
prospects of the men, who, nine times 
out' of ten, embark their fvtunes in the 
management of the daily press. 

We have said that, in former times, 
both the assailants and defenders of 
the church found their auditors only 
among those classes of society which 
were competent to give to th^ reason- 
ings of each its due weight; '^^nd no 
more. Men of education and research 
alone took the trouble to peruse such 
treatises as Hobbes’s Leviathan^ Cud- 
worth’:^ hitellectml System^ Boling- 
broke’s Epistles, Leslie’s Short MethZd 
with the Deists, Gibbon’s chapter oU 
the church, Watson’s /or the 

Bilde, and a number of other treatises 
on both sides of the question. 

To the force of evidence full scope, 
was accord \iigly given ; while ^11 si(&- 
blous at religion, such as sweeping 
condemnation of the lives of its teach- 
ers, or declamations against theirweallh, 
their pride, or their indolence, went in 
such contests for precisely what they 
were worth. How different is the case 
now ! The march of intellect having 
favoured us, among other blessings, 
with publications adapted to the 
meanest capacities,” the utmost care 
is taken that these capacities shall be 
treated with matter worthy of them; 
and hence, even on commercial prin- 
ciples, it lias become a judicious ar- 
rangement to ply the greedy populace 
with assertions dogmatically delivered, 
no matter whether these be founded 
in fact or the reverse. With men of 
intelligence and understanding, we all 
know that bare assertion goes for 
notliing ; but what is the proportion 
which men of intelligence bear to the 
community at large? In a word, the field 
of warfare between the church and her 
assailants is changed. Formerly, the 
uneducated classes were not appealed 
to either by its enemies or its friends. 
Now, a totally opposite line of conduct 
is purSued, and wnat is the result ? ^ 
\Ve trust that we are not libelling 
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bmiuui nature, when we avouT our 
cmvictioR that there is a strong incli- 
nation implanted in most of us to find 
if we can, with those whom 
Diviue Providence has placed in a 
sphere of life superior to our own. 
In this country, however, prone as it 
it tovaluemen according to the weight i 
of their purses, the place which indivi- 
duals fill in society is not always deter- 
mined by the amount of money which 
they may happen to possess. The 
d«gy, in partimar, from their educa- 
tion and earlr habits, take rank, by*the 
admission of all men, in the class of 
gentlemen. They are tlierefbre at least 
as much exposed to the envy of their 
* inferiors as any other branch of that 
singular family, the gentry of England. 
But Hhife other gentlemen are kept 
apart fmn the orders beneath them, 
by their local situation, their profes- 
sional pursuits, or official employments, 
the clergy are, through the agency of all 
these several causes, thrown it)to the 
society of persons with very few of 
whom it is possible that they can hold 
an absolute community either of taste 
or sentiment. Far be it from us to 
convey an insinuation that the country 
clergyman either does or ought to hold 
aloof fipm friendly intercoivse with his 
cmintiy neighbours. All that we intend 
to affirm is this, that the man of culti- 
vated understanding, the graduate at 
one of our univeisities, is not exactly 
the sort of person, in familiar or 
frequent intercourse with whom the 
wealthy grazier or the retired hop- 
grower is likely to find himself greatly 
ai his ease. No doubt the parochial 
deigyman ought, as far as can be, 
to bend his humours to the society 
into whidi he may be thrown ; and we 
apeak from the highest authority when 
we say that the roost cultivated among 
tbtm strive to do so as a point of duty ; 
but it is scarcely possible, Jet them 
strive as they may, so to manage their 
deportment 4hat adl ground of ofience 
shaU be avoided. For it is surely 
booomiog in the clergyman, above all 
men Bmng, to set his face against the 
moct jremote approximation — we say 
not to immimility, but— to coarsenest; 
and ibat such a^roeches are made, 
•i>en In cases wbm nothing immoral 
Mr be ^ 

l iM ijjblifad the scenes in ubat are 
€iaMd>^ middle nhsses of« society 
nraet Jm ^prepared to admit. ^ 
Agsh^Mle other gtdtlemen either 


fall in with tlie ordinary customs of the 
world, or at best permit them to hold 
tneir sway unchallenged, the clergy 
believe that th^ are bound in duty 
to oppose, both by precept and ex- 
ample, every thing of which the ten- 
dency may be to vitiate the morals or 
weaken the religious feeling of those 
around them. By acting thus, however, 
they inevitably become objects of aver- 
sion to the dissdiite, the thoughtless, 
and the vicious ; while even the more 
liberal, as they are called, among the 
nominally virtuous classes, feel the 
presence of the parson among them 
occasionally as a restraint. Thus the 
conscientious discharge of his duty 
, exposes tlie clergyman to the hatred 
of some, to the jedousy of others, and 
(for we would use no harsher term) 
to the occasional distaste of a third 
party, even among those who pass 
under the common appellation of tiie' 
better edi||^ted members of society. 
As"to*tha very poor, we affirm, and 
we do so without the smallest dread 
of contradiction, that the clergy of 
Eqgland are at this moment re^irded 
by them as their best friends. In 
London and Manchester, and a few 
of the large towns, where liberalism 
has unhappily established its rule, the 
case may be different; but of the 
country we flatter ourselves that we 
know something, and there our own 
experience assures us that the cleigy 
were never more popular, nor ever 
deserved to be more popular, than 
they are at the present moment. 

Cast we our eyes now to the state 
of the public press, that powerful 
engine, possibly for good, certainly for 
evil, m the existing state of tliiDgl. 
We believe that we speak the truth 
when we assert, tha|^of the editors of 
nt^wspapers nine dn^>of ten belong to 
that class in the community which is 
of all others the most inclined to l^k 
with an eye of jealousy upon the cleigy. 
Great ability, we are ready to allow, is 
possessed and displayed by the con- 
ductors of many of our newspapers-^ 
but grhd are the men that display this 
ability ? Persons wbo, destitute bodi ! 
of the mannere and the education of I 
gentfemen, 6nd themselves excluded/ 
from the society of the better classes^ 
yel cannot, on account of tboeevtiyj 
talents for which we give them ^mdiu 
^ociate with the daises below* Norl 
M this all. We greatlyM that, of the v 
individuals who devote their time and 1 
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abiiitiet to the pamperiDg of the public 
appetite, no trivial proportion know 
themselves to be given up to habits 
against which the clergy are compelled 
both by feeling and duty to raise their 
voices. Is it wonderful, then, that 
between the clergy of the Church of 
, England and the editors of news- 
papers in general an instinctive anti- 
pathy should exist ? or that the former 
should become a sort of standing 
subject of calumny to the latter, who 
neither can nor do know any thing of 
the habits of those whom they slander, 
becai|se they are not admitted, nor 
desire to be admitted^ into their 
society. 

Again, it is the business of sucn 
depend for the maintenance of them- 
selves and families on the circulation 
of a daily paper, not to guide the 
opinion of tne public (however much 
they may affect to do so), but to ac- 
commodate their essays tj^the tastes 
of the largest possible body of readers. 
Suppose, then, that a man enters upon 
the office of a newspaper editor, 
destitute of all political bias, ^nd 
therefore free to choose his own 
course. His first inquiry will natu- 
rally be. How am 1 likely to push my 
paper into extensive circulation? In 
other words, Is there any tone by 
adopting which in mrticular I may 
hope to procure admission for my 
journal into a large number of families, 
both in town and country ? Now, as 
we have already stated, ** the gentle- 
men of the press chance, with very 
few exceptions, to have sprung, in this 
oountiy at least, from the class in 
society which is, above all others, least 
friendlyde the clergy, considered as a 
body. Of the sentiments of the higher 
orders they are npfoundly ignorant ; 
as little are thejrvquainted with the 
fiselingB and disimsitions of the pea- 
santty; but they know that their own 
caste is both numerous and opulent, 
and for it they determine to write. 
Even in a commereial point of view, 
therefore, it is worth the while of a 
newspaper editor to vituperate i the 
clergy and condemn the church. But 
if to motives of interest be added a 
oonstitutional or acquired taste> finr 
that species of writing, then indeed 
there are no bounds to his calumniiw. 
Witness the ceaseless activity of the 
Morning Chronicle^ the very quintes- 
sence of hostility to the cbutch, of* 
which eveiy number that has appeared^ 


duridg the last five years oontatiis at 
least ooe article devoted to* the most 
extravagant abuse of the clergy. 

Admit, then, thtf fact, that the 
editors and proprietors of newspapSfS 
find it more Mvantageous, on the 
whole, to attack the church th^ to 
» treat it witn respect,— and what foltoSvsT 
Day after day tne clergy are loaded with 
calumnies, to which they find no oppor- 
tunity of offering a reply, except by the 
rectitude of their conduct. As indi- 
viduals, this may avail them greatly. 
Each being known in hn own parish 
or district, is respected or b^oved by 
his neighbours ; but then he is consi- 
dered, even by them, merely as an 
exception to the general rule — not at 
all as a fair specimen according to 
which the general merit of^Ae order 
may be estimated. Now, w^ut it to 
any thinking person, what chance the 
clergy liave — what chance any body 
of men could have, against odds so 
tremeq^ous ? As we shall take occa- 
sion to prove by and by, the state of 
their finances is not such as to enable 
them to meet their adversaries by pub« 
lications similar to their own ; and if 
the contraiy were the case, who would 
peruse such publications? Certainly 
not that restless and half-educated 
multitude which his majesty’s minis- 
ters choose to take under their imme- 
diate protection as the middle clasM 
of society ; and as to the upper and 
lower oilers, they, as we observed n 
short time ago, stand not in need of 
such guides. 

Were the clergy exposed to no other 
enemies than these, were the waiford 
which tlie church has to maintain eer-i 
ried on only against the middling 
classes ” and “ the press,” we have, ' 
it strikes us, said enough to convince 
all impartial observers that the odds 
are feaHully against the first-mentioned 
body. But is the case so ? Is it qnly 
in the daily papers, and among the 
circles which in part take their opinions 
from those papers, in part give to them 
their tone, that the clergy are habitnally 
maligned and vilified ? We wish that 
we could say so. Unhappily, however, 
the houses of parliament themselves 
have become arenas within which the 
grossest attacks are continually made 
on the characters and rigte . 

^wgy— -attacks not more ul^ttstifiabie 
than un^nly, because carried on'^ti^^ 
der tlfe double protection of officiat 
privilege and the absence of the patties 
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accuse* When we find the *inost 
popular siembera of the legislature 
taking every opportunity to cast odium 
on the lives of Kie clergy — when we 
see tlie clergy represented, both in the 
Lords and in the Commons, as proud 
and indolent, and enemies to freedom 
and education — when their property ^ 
is designated a burden upon tlie state, 
and themselves held up to public odium 
as drones that fatten on the industry of 
the people, — can we wonder if the 
people, aware of their own distresses, 
and eager b)« every practicable means 
to alleviate them, should believe what 
their rulers assert, and, as a necessary 
consequence, abhor the ciiurch ? So 
far from feeling surprise at this, we 
honestly confess that, did a contraiy 
result accrue, we could attribute it to 
nothing short of a miracle. 

It is worthy of remark, that all the 
abuse which is heaped upon the clergy 
proceeds from persons who make the 
loudest pretensions to the char^^cter of , 
patriotism and liberality. The Liberals 
avow utidisguisedly their hatred of the 
church, and assign as a reason for so 
doing, tliat the clergy are an aristo- 
cratic body — that their revenues are 
t6o great, their pniileges too extensive 
*— and tlial the position fvhich they 
hold in society is too dignified and 
exclusive. All this acrimony on the 
part of the Liberals, moreover, is, 
according to their own assertion, pro- 
duced by an honest attachment to the 
rights and feelings of the middling 
classes — of classes which endure rubs 
enough from aii aristocracy of laymen, 
without being trodden under the lieels 
of an oligarchy of parsons. Again, 
the clergy are unpopular, because ilie 
services which they perform to the 
community are not commensurate with 
the remuneration which they receive, 
an^ because that remuneration con- 
tinues to be exacted in the odious and 
iniquitous form of tithes. It is not to 
be endured, moreover, that priests 
should sit as members in either hou.se 
of parliament, far less that they should 
enjoy the privileges of the peerage; 
nor can it be permitted that one set of 
priests shall ride in coaches, while 
others are starving upon the pitiful 
salaries generally allowed to curates. 
Bn^ alwe all, the clergy are unpo- 
because they systematically set 
fimes against eveiy pv)ject of 
rdiidt the tendency may be to Enlarge 
imods of the people and to extend 


their imifaunities. These, we believe, 
are the chief grounds of complaint 
which the Liberals bring against the 
clergy. Let us see how far facts will 
bear them out. 

If we could imagine a stranger, 
thrown suddenly into the company of 
men who hold such language, it is 
impossible not to believe that his first 
inquiry would be, What description 
of persons compose thts clerical body, 
which you so vehemently and syste- 
matically vituperate? Is it made up 
of foreigners, brought in by an arbi- 
trary government to consume the fruits 
of the land? Do the clergy form a 
distinct caste among themselves, as in 
fjgypt and Hindustan? or are they 
taken exclusively from one order in 
society, to the manifest injury of the 
rest V* How w'ould the stranger stare 
when he came to be told, that the 
clergy are not foreigners, that they are 
natives of the same land which gives 
birth teP their accusers, that they are 
no caste by themselves, nor the mem- 
bers of any particular class ; but that 
the^y are taken almost at random from 
the families of the nobility, the country 
gentlemen, the tradesmen, the attor- 
neys, tlie farmers, and even the pea- 
santry of Great llntain ? How would 
his astonishment increase when assured 
that a countless proportion of this ca- 
lumniated body spring from the mid- 
filing raids in ihe community; that 
there is scarcely a professional man in 
the kingdom who has not a son, a 
brother, or a cousin, in the church; 
that a considerable number of the 
farmers, and a still larger proportion 
of men in trade, make a point of rear- 
ing one or more of their sens to the 
clerical jirofession ; and that the youths 
thus educated, provided they possess 
ordinary talent and good conduct, 
never fail of attaining to least an \ 
independence in the so-much calura- \ 
niated order? Yet that the case is so, 
we boldly appeal for proof to the ex- 
erience of every individual who m^ 
oiiour this paper with a perusaL Is 
it nft marvellous, that the men who 
profess so continually a paramount 
interest in the rights of the middling 
classes, should tliink of raising their 
voice against an institution which af- 
fords to these very classes the bhst 
opportunity that they could desire of 
providing for their male connexions, in 
•a respectable sphere of life ? 

But we feel that we are treating a 
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subject, in itself not less important 
tlian interesting, with an appearance 
of levity which is scarcely allowable 
Let us, therefore, drop all allusion both 
to the opinions of an imaginary stranger 
and to the absurd and groundless false- 
hoods of a corrupt and ignorant press. 
It may benefit the cause which we wish 
to promote — that of order and content- 
ment — more effectually, if we endea- 
vour to lay before the people of Kngland 
a few out of the many good purposes 
which the present state of church pro- 
perty and church influence, wit!i all its 
defects and abuses, is calculated to 
serve. 

We are under no appreiiension that 
we shall give umbrage, even to *1110 
most sensitive of tlie liberal school,' 
when e assert that a great bcMiefit is 
conferred upon society by any insti- 
tution which insures in every little 
district the residence of at least one 
man of cultixated mind and refined 
ideas. Could we believe it necessary 
to try the truth of this axiom by any 
test whatever, we might refer to the 
experience of all who have had thp 
opportunity of visiting countries whfere 
no such institutions prevail. JJut we 
do not conceive that we shall be driven 
to this extremity. Happily we find, 
in a publication not over friendly to 
the established church, though in high 
fiivour, and perhaps justly so, with the 
Liberals, the fullest confirmation of our 
assertion — nay, more, the most distinct 
avowal that the conclusions which we 
were prepared to draw from it are, 
to the very letter, correct. Wc had 
intended to say that the Cliuich of 
England does secure tins inestimable 
benefit to society — that there are many 
parts of this kingdom wheie, but for 
the presence of a clergyman, no gentle- 
man would reside — and that the in- 
fluence whicli the clergy exert upon 
tlie general tone and feelings of the 
community around them, is too im- 
portant to be understood, except by its 
deprivation. It so happens, however, 
that all this lias been said, in language 
much more impressive than ours, by 
the leading journal of the Liberal imrty, 
the Edinburgh Bevietu, From that 
publication, therefore, we beg lea^e to 
transcribe a few sentences. 

** It is no ordinary national benefit*’ 
says tlie journal in question, ** to have a 
number of well-educated men dis^iersed 
over every part of .the kingdom, whose, 
^special business it is to keep up and 


enforce the knowledge of those exalted 
truths which relate to the duties of man 
and his ultimate destiny, and who, be- 
sides, have a sort of general commission 
to prAmbte the good' of those among 
whom they are settled in every possible 
manner, to relieve sickness and poverty, 
to comfort affliction, to counsel ignorance, 
,to compose Quarrels, to soften all violent 
and uncharitable feelings, and to reprove 
and diHcuunte nance vice — this, we say, 
is the theory of the business of a parochial 
clergy. 'J’li.it the practice should always 
come uj> to it, it w ould be folly to assert, 
or to ex])ect that such is the innate ex- 
cellence of Christianity, tiLt even now, 
amidi>t all the imperfections of the exist- 
ing est;d)Iisliment, its salutary effects are 
clearly felt , and in those numerous pa- 
rishes, in diflerent parts of England, in 
which there is no gentleman resident, 
the b<mefits of securing the residence of 
a w'ell educated man, w’lth no other trade 
hut that of doing good to the minds and 
bodies of his neighbours, are almost 
incalculable. In retired parishes, the 
family of a clergyman is often a little 
centre ef civilisation, from which gleama 
of refinement of maimers, of neatness, 
of taste, as w'oll as of science and of 
general literature, are diffused through 
districts into which they would otherwise 
never penetrate. Anti be it observed, 
that these are the very parts of the 
country w'hif h nothing but an endowed 
pHiochial clergy could regularly and per- 
manently influence. In large towns, 
indeed, and in wealthy and populous 
districts, the unpaid zeal of individuals 
might often supply the place of a minis- 
ter appointed and" maintained by public 
authority. But m parishes where there 
afe no inhabitants but fanners, and one 
or two small shopkeepers, besides the 
population of day-labourers, it would 
most coiniiioiily be impossible to find an 
individual willing or qualified to under- 
take such important duties. Such dis- 
tricts would at the best receive only 
occasional visits from some itinerant 
instructor, xvho certainly could ill confer 
all those vai ious benefits, tem]>oral and 
spiritual, which might be derived from a 
residfuit minister of only equal zeal and 
capacity." 

Taking it for granted that this rea- 
soning IS correct, may not an obvious 
corollary be appended to it, namely, 
that whatever may be the defects that 
attach to the constitution of the esta- 
blished church, that church confers, in 
spite of such defects, very important 
benefits upon the country at laige? 
We are sure that neither the lord 
Chanoeflor, nor the Lord Advocate 
Scotland, at least, will withhold their 
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aMit ’fiom this proposition. Are^y« counteibalanccid by the good — were it 
or are they not, the acknowledge not necessary to the veiy existence of a 
leaders of' the liberal school ? social state that the right of proper^ 

But, perhajM^ there may be^ other should be secured, not only to a man 

objections to tne existing condition of himself, but to his posterity — then, 

the clergy, so formidable, that even indeed, Mr. Mills, Mr. Beutham, and 

these admitted benefits are not suffi- their numerous followers, would he 

Cient to overbear them. The clergy, perfectly borne out in the assertion, 

it may be, are like an overgrown* that the laws which secure to parti- 
standing army — a grievous burden cuiar races the possession of enormous 

upon the public. Whatever is paid estates operate to the injury of thou- 

to tliem takes so much out of the sands offamilies, who are thus excluded 

pockets of private persons, who are from all share of property in the soil, 

taxed without any reference to their It appears, then, that for once the most 

r iiliar tenets or form of worship, liberal of the liberal school speak a 

plain language, it may be urged, language not fiir removed from the 

that a body of men, paid as the clergy truth. Both the law of primogeniture 

of England are, without reference to and the statutes which hinder fi^quent 

the services which they perform, ope- transfers of property from one to an- 

rate as a heavy drag upon industry, other are in themselves evils, admts- 

and must and ought to be obnoxious sible only because, were they abolished, 

to the people at large. Let us examine other and greater evils would arise, 

this objection as it deserves ; first, with Now, what follows? surely this, that 

lefetexUce to those who are usually the any institution, of which the tendency 

most forward in ^ing it ; next, as far maj' be, to throw open the means of 

as regards the justice of the ^charge acquiring property, and especially pro- 

itself* perty in the soil, to the community at 

If we know any thing at all respect- large, is worthy of all support and all 

ing the feelings of the Liberals, we are esteem from that community. Is there, 

sure that no single circumstance con- then, any such institution in this couo« 

nected with the state of society as it try? We answer that there is— the 

now prevails, more powerfully stirs up established church, accessible as a pro- 

their bile than the unequal^ or, as they fession to every native Briton, throws 

are pleased to express themselves, ini- open, as it were, the landed proper^ 

qqitous distribution of property, espe- ot this kingdom to all the kin^s sii^ 

cidly of property in land. The ob- jects. The Church of England, more- 

servation has been hazarded a thousand over, is the only insUtution whk^ holds 

and a thousand times, that nature never out this benefit to the people at large; 

designed the possession of the soil to for though men may succeed at the bar, 

be vested in a few individuals, white they may also fail ; and, whether suc- 

the vast majority in each nation should cessful or otherwise, their chances of 

** earn their bread by the sweat of tlieir securing a portion of the land of the 

brow.” On this ground — indeed, we kingdom are at the best uncertain. Ne 

had almost said on this ground alone^ sooner, on the other hand, is a young 
IS the law of primogeniture generally roan preferred to a living, than, let his 

distasteful ; while of entails a Liberal p^trentage and connexions be wtet they 

never speaks except in terms of un- may, he becomes a joint proprietor in 

qualified abhorrence. Now, without the soil of his parish. Is it wise, is it 

going the lengths of our friends of the consistent in the Liberals, the sworn 

Bentham and Place school, we are friends of the middling classes, to vent 

quite ready to admit that there is some their spleeu against an institution which, 

shew of reason in what they urge on above all others, affords to these claM 

thw heads. It is a hardship upon the the neatest fiicilities for pushing foiw 

middle classes that, however indus- ward their sons or near relatives into a 

irtoiis and intelligent they may be, joint property in the soil ? Nor is this 

thqy can scarcely hope, except through ail. There is a certain degree of eeUn 

foe oocunenoe of some unlooked-for aliasing to that position in society 

piteactf good fortune, to emerge from which passes under the current terra 

fo^ etajwrily to which the accident of the rank of a gentleman.*’ How- 

of , Unll may have condemned them, ever wealthy the tailor, the mercer, the 

Kay^ ams, we are ready to tohnow- silversmith, foe firmer may be, he 

ledge, :llmt were not foe evil greatly knows, and all the world knows also» 
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that be is not permitted to mix fami- 
liarly with the gentry of England. Yet 
the son of this very tailor, or mercery 
or silversmith, or farmer, has but to 
take orders in the church, and he 
passes instantly into tliat circle from 
which his father was carefully excluded. 
Be it observed, too, that he passes after 
the very fashion which a Liberal is, 
above all men living, bound to approve. 
While he is received as a fit companion 
at the table of the noble, the country 
clergyman is not less accustomed to 
enter familiarly under the roof of the 
peasant. Indeed he is — and we ap- 
peal to the experience of all our readers 
to contradict us if we be mistaken — to 
the full as acceptable in the hovel of the 
cotter as in the palace of the duke. * 
Once more, then, can inconsistency be 
carried farther than it is by the Libo* 
rals and their admirers, as often as 
they vent their spleen against a body 
calculated above all others to connect 
the middling orders both wi(h the 
aristocracy and tlie labouring classes ? 

Were the advantages afforded to the 
middling classes circumscribed even by 
this, did they gain nothing more by the** 
church than the certain means of pla- 
cing their sons in a rank equivalent to 
that of country gentlemen, it might 
appear well worth their while to up- 
hold, rather tlian pull down, an insti- 
tution which furnishes to them the 
opportunity of gratifying a natunil and 
a very commendable ambition. But 
is this all that tlie established Church 
of England is calculated, in a worldly 
point of view, to effect for the middling 
classes ? By no means. Tlie Church 
of England opens out a path to the 
peerage itself ; ay, and it is the only 
institution in the land through which 
the peerage may be acquired, unclog- 
ged by the heavy drawWk, so much^ 
dwelt upon in these times, the here- 
dite. It is competent to any man who 
lias entered into holy orders, no matter 
what his lineage or circumstances may 
be, to attain to a seat in the upper house 
of parliament. Are tlie Liberals justi- 
ftea in condemning an arrangement in 
society which thus unbars, as it wire, 
the doors even of the House of Lords 
to all tlie people of England ? Once 
more we beg to express ourselves* in 
the language of our able contemporaiy, 
for we feel that we could not improvd 
upon it. 

An established church,” says the 
Edinburgh Revieiv, ** is sn essential port 


of a eonstitutionalriiiciimbjr# > Its esf 
dowment is the property of the Mii^ple» 
When they pillage the church; they SQ>b 
themselves. We should open as many 
paths Sa possible between the upper 
lower classes of society. Every advocate 
of popular liberty ought to cherish 
ecclesiastical institution, by which Ae 
pon of tlie peasant may acquire an tm- 
challenged rank and independence. The 
cardinal’s cap, and the hiahop’a mitre; 
fall often on the humblest brow.*’ 

We really do not know how the 
truths contained in this extract are to 
be contradicted or evaded. That the 
endowments of the church are the pro- 
perty of the pcopk, not of the ttate, 
IS placed beyond dispute, by the ob- 
vious fact, that the chances of obtain- 
ing a share in these endowments lie 
open to all classes of the King’s sub^ 
jects ; while that the church, as now 
established, may enable the son of the 
peasant to acquire an unchallenged 
rank and independence, we need no 
other proof than is afi^ed by the 
countless number of promotions wlriob 
have taken place, even from the mean- 
est ranks m society. 

But it will he said, that though att 
this may be true in theory, the practice 
of advancement is against us. In the 
clerical profession, as in the army and 
navy, a man must have ftimily or 
borough influence to push him oi^ 
otherwise he may live and die, however 
able and assiduous, a poor curate, or at 
best an unknown vicar. We have no 
objection to meet our adversaries on 
this ground. Nay, more, we rejoice 
that they should have taken it, bemuse 
we love to fight them, not with specu- 
lations, but with realities — not with 
loose arguments, but with plain matters 
of fact. 

If there be any truth whatever in 
the remark just quoted, it will of course 
apply with a degree of force increasing 
in proportion as we ascend nearer and 
nearer to the chief honours of the pnK 
fesston. If family or borough influence 
be required to obtain for a man a living 
or a stall, much more must they be 
necessary in order to secure his acces- 
sion to the bench of bishops. In plain 
language, the mitre must, according to 
this view of things, be altogether inac- 
cessible, except to the ftivouied few 
who possess overwhelming interest, 
either through family connexion or 
borougK ^tronage. Is the case really 
so? Are the churchmen actually lit^ 
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ting in the House of Lords, indebted 
for their elevation to circumstances so 
fortuitous ? Nay, more, are those 
among them vr\)o take precedence of 
the rest aristocrats by birth, or borough- 
mongers by the gifk of fortune ? The 
very reverse is the case. The present 
amiable and respected Primate of all 
England chances to be the son of a* 
poor country clergyman. The Bishop 
of London derives his descent from a 
schoolmaster in Norwich. The father 
of the Bishop of Durham was nothing 
more than a shopkeeper m London. 
The Bishops*of Winchester and Chester 
boast no nobler lineage than belongs to 
the sons of an under-master at Harrow. 
Bishop Burgess, as all the world know's, 
is the son of that illustrious citizen with 
whose excellent fish sauce civilised men 
are generally and well acquainted ; 
while his lordship of Exeter dates his 
parentage through a long line of he- 
reditary innkeepers in the town of 
Gloucester. Besides these, we have 
the Bbhop of Bristol, the son of a 
silversmith in London ; the Bishop of 
Bangor, the son of a schoolmaster in 
Wallingford ; the Bishop of LlandafF, 
whose father was a country clergy- 
man ; with many others, whom it were 
superfluous to enumerate. Lincoln, 
St. Asaph, Ely, Petcrboibugh, Glou- 
cester, all spring from the middling 
q^asses of society ; yet they are all 
at this moment peers, in the strictest 
sense of the term, of equal weight in 
the great council of the nation with the 
Duke of Norfolk or the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. We ask again. Whether it be 
either consistent or wise, in the liberal 
portion of the community, to direct 
their hatred against an institution, 
which not only may advance, but does 
advance every day, the sons of trades- 
men and professional persons to the 
highest honours of the state t 

Again, the existence in any common- 
wealth of a particular body of men, 
who shall possess, by right of inherit- 
ance, the privilege of making laws for 
their fellow-citizens, is, we need not 
observe, scouted as a flagrant absurdity 
by the most liberal of the liberal school. 
. It has been repeatedly asked, by 
the friends of the middling classes, 
wh^fl^ talents, and more particularly 
tho^ of legislation, be hereditary ; 
nay, the project, already adopted in 
France, of r^ucing the peerage to a 
mere dignity for life, has dm various 
occasions, and in numerous publica- 


tions, been recommended. Now we 
have nothing whatever to say to this 
scheme, considered as a whole. We 
ourselves are old-fashioned enough to 
believe, that to the hereditary peerage 
exercising legislative functions Great 
Britain stands mainly indebted for the 
prosperity and happiness which she 
enjoys. But the Liberals contend that 
we are mistaken. Suppose, then, that 
we aie mistaken ; is not the conse- 
quence obvious ? Ts it not worth while, 
since we cannot reduce the who/c peer- 
age to a life tenure, that we should keep 
up whatever institution aflbrds a chance 
of infusing, from time to time, a portion 
of our own spirit into the house of 
heieditary legislators ? But does such 
• an institution exist ? To be sure it does. 
The bishops compose a band of peers 
who deiive their rights, not from their 
ancestors, but from their own merits — 
who at their decease leave neither rank 
nor political influence to their sons, 
blit arf succeeded by persons taken 
from among the people, in consequence 
of their superior piety, or learning, or 
wisdom. Is it not a gross inconsistency 
Oft the part of any Liberal to object to 
such an order m the body politic t 
Nay, but the bishops are church- 
men — their business is with men's 
morals and religious faith — they are 
incapable of discharging the duty of 
legislators, and ought not to attempt it. 
Why so’ Is there anything in the 
education which the clergy receive that 
disqualifies them more than other men, 
broiiglit up at the same schools and 
colleges, and read in the same lore, 
from exercising the functions of legis- 
lation ? Are piety, and wisdom, and 
learning, positive drawbacks to a se- 
nator? and are we to be told, in a 
Christian country, that a man, whose 
very business it is to keep his neigh- 
Dours sound in the faith, and correct 
in their moral conduct, becomes on 
that account disqualified from offering 
an opinion on laws about to be enacted. 
But this is not all. We put it to the 
most extravagant Liberal living, whe- 
ther the man who enters parliament 
after attaining to more than middle life 
— whose youth has been devoted to the 
sepuce chiefly of the poor — whose 
business it has been to make himself 
acquainted with the wants, the wishes, 
Ihe virtues, the vices, of the community 
among whom he has resided — ^who has 
passed by degrees from one station in 
society to another, studying mankind 
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in every g^rade,— -we ask whether that 
man is not, at least, as well qualitiedi 
to legislate for the people at large as 
the !>eir of a wealthy noble on the one 
hand, who has mixed only with the 
aristocracy of his native land, or the 
adventurer who, after spending the best 
of his days in a distant country, and 
amid a state of things absolutely un- 
known here, returns, with a well-lilled 
purse and broken constitution, to com- 
mence his career as a senator. For our 
own parts, we do not hesitate to ^ay, 
that we should greatly prefer the expe- 
rience of the first to the unavoidable 
ignorance winch, without ^ny fault of 
their OW'D, must in many respectis be Uie 
portion of I he other two. 

It appeals, tiien, that, in every point 
of view, the Jaberals and the niiddlmg 
classes are the last persons in tlic 
world whoso voice*’ oiiglit to be raised 
against an institution, not less coiiforin- 
able to the tlieories of tlie one, than 
conducive to the interests of the ^tlier. 
How stand tin* extreme classes afleeted 
by It — how docs the existing position 
of the clergy operate upon the 
high and the very low — upon the 
aristocracy, whether ennobled or other- 
wise, and the petty tradesmen of vil- 
lages, the mechanics and da}-lal)ouiers * 
We take it for granted that arrange- 
ments, of which the leiidenc} may be 
to render less ab>olule th.ui it is natu- 
rally apt to become the separation 
l>elweeii the rich and the poor, will 
secure favour in tlie eyes of every 
consistent Liberal. No geiiunic Liberal 
can, for example, look with compla- 
cency on the order of society which 
prevails in countries where all distinc- 
tions aie merged in those of the noble 
and the peasant. If, however, he liiid 
It iiiipossihlc to realise tlie full glories 
of his dream, the Liberal will naturally’ 
bestow his approbation on that slate 
which a|)proaclies to it most nearly. 
In plain language, he ought, and if he 
be consisU*iit he will, give his sanction 
to any institution which, by uniting the 
diflerent classes in a common chain, 
softens the pride of the high, as micli 
as it tempers the servility of the lowly. 
Does any such institution exist in this 
country ? and if so, where are we* to 
look for It? We answer that this, too, 
is one, and not a trivial benefit, wind/ 
society derives in I'aigland from the 
position of the clergy. Hie noble feels 
that his son is not disgraced by enter- 
ing into holy orders, though perfectly 
V6l.. VI. KO. xxxi. • 


aware that the honourable and fev^rend 
curate may take up his abode in a 
di.strict where his nearest neighbour, 
also in*hbly orders, is 'but the son of a 
blacksmith. Nay, more, if the black- 
smith s son exhibit superior abilities as 
a preacher, ^as a man of letters, or a 
man of busine.ss, the sprig of nobility, 
like the other clergy round, looks up to 
the ]>lebcian as a person of greater 
weight and authority than himself. Is 
there not some advantage even here? 
And when we east oui eyes farther 
forward — when the noble^liiinself sees 
111 parliament this same blacksmith’s 
son regal ded, and justly regarded, as a 
peer of the realm — when they associate 
together on a footing of equality in all 
the common courtesies of life, and aid 
or oppose one aiiotlier, as the chance 
maybe, in discussing the gravest ques- 
tions of state policy, — is not the former 
lemiiided tlnit God made all men ec]ual, 
and that the coronet that graces his 
brow IS, not of weight enough to coun- 
teract the opemiions of nature. Then, 
again, in circles less brilliant than this, 
see how the clergyman plays his part. 
He passes from the peasant’s hovel to 
the substantial house of the yeoman ; 
fiom the jeoman’s parlour to the draw- 
ing-room of the squire ; lie is on frien lly 
terms with the apothecary, the lawyer, 
the ri'lired tradesman. Is not this 
circiniisiaiiee eiiimently calculated td 
hold societv together t The different 
classes, 111 fact, become, thiough him, 
acquainted wiili each other’s feelings 
and dispositions, llemovc him from 
his present j^lace, and how will the 
blank be supplied ^ 

If we turn again to a consideration 
of the effects produced by the residence 
of a clergyman in almost every parish 
throughout England, upon the welfare 
of the little community of which his 
vicarage-house forms the centre, we 
shall be at no loss to discover that, 
treating the subject on the principles 
of political economy alone, they are 
gn?at indeed. l.ayiiig out of view, for 
the present, the influence of his ex- 
ample in civilising and giving a tone 
to the manners of the people at large, 
how are the several tradesmen in the 
place benefitted by the mere expendi- 
diture of his revenues. Granting, 
w'hich is very rarely the ca.se, that his 
benefice or curacy is adequate to main- 
tain hiRiJhlf and his family, among 
whom is its produce expended ?-- 
among the very persons from w'hom it 
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is ta^en. The village butcher, and of 
course the grazier also ; the village 
baker, with the miller and ^wer of 
corn ; the village grocer, shoemaker, 
carjienter — all find their best and stea- 
diest customer in the clergyman. 
Would those persons reay any advan- 
tage were the order abolished ? oi^ 
which in this case would serve the 
same purpose, were the clergy reduced, 
by the confiscation of their properly, to 
a level with the meanest of their pa- 
rishioners ? Is it, therefore, wise or 
consistent ik the disciples ofthe liberal 
school, to pour out the vials of their 
wrath against the very class of persons 
who, above all otliers, spend their in- 
comes at home, and of course cause a 
general circulation of money through- 
out the remotest parts of the kingdom ? 

But the Liberals will deny that they 
entertain any hostility to the church. 
They wish only to lessen its abuses — 
to lake away that most grievous im- 
post, the tithe, or, at least, to •apply it 
to its legitimate purposes ; to abolish 
pluralities, to equalise the value of 
livings, and to provide for the decent 
maintenance of the poor and working 
clerg)^ Let this be done, and the 
w'hole body will immediately become, 
not the enemies, but the fViends of 
education — the most earnest pro- 
moters of freedom, both political and 
personal. A few words on each of 
these heads before we pass on to the 
consideration of other matters. 

If the payment of titlie he a grievou** 
impost at all, if the necessity of paying 
it deprive any man of that winch he 
has a light to call his own, the eyes 
must be darkened indeed which fail to 
discover, that ujion the landlords, 
upon the proud and overgrown 
aristocracy, not upon tlie middling 
classes, the burden is exclusively 
thrown. Is it not as clear as that two 
and two make four, that if a landlord 
receive at this moment thirty shillings 


an acre for land, which over and above 
ipays tithe to the clergyman, he would, 
were there no tithe, receive — say forty 
shillings, or just so much more as the 
tithe may be worth ?* Does not the 
farmer, when hiring his land, calculate 
the expense of tithe at the highest pos- 
sible amount; is he not justified in 
doing so, seeing that the tithe may be 
taken in kind ; and does he not, in 
fact, pay rent, diminished by the full 
amount of such calculation ? How far 
then is he injured when the clei^yman 
comes to demand that which was never 
his ? Is a man burdened because he 
pays tlie a'lme amount of rent to two 
which he would pay to one landlord, 
• were either of the joint owmers to re- 
sign his interest in the farm ? It is 
clear, then, that from the middling 
classes, at least, no complaint ought to 
jiroceed : they lose nothing by the 
parson, whatever may be the case w'itfi 
tl\p proprietor. But there is another 
question to be asked. Are not the 
middling classes — the farmer and the 
tradesman of Kiigland — positive gain- 
^ecsby the tithe system ? l^nqiieslion- 
ahly they are ; nay, more, it requires 
but a slight attention to the subject to 
discover that, both directly and indi- 
rectly, the former, at least, is deeply 
inter&sled in the preservation of the 
system. Let us point out how the 
tithe system opcnilos on both, but es- 
pecially on tlie agricultural classes. 

^^e are sure that we go not very 
wide of the mark when we affirm, that 
not one clergyman in fifty takes his 
tithes in kind : a bargain is almost al- 
ways struck, by which the tenant 
agrees to pay either so much per acre 
over all, or so much, according to the 
nature of the cro]> raised upon each. 

are sure, again, that we speak 
within bounds, when we affirm, that in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of such 
bargains, the clergyman is the loser, 
and the tenant the gainer, by at least 


• In the number for May of a contemporary, some learned Theban baa en- 

deavoured to prove, that the consumer is ta:|e(l to support the parson, inasmuch 
as the farmer is obliged to demand the same price for nine parts which he would 
have demanded for the ten, hud there been no parson at hand to withdraw one-tenth 
from the market. Let this argument be examined as it deserves. What does the 
parson do with his tenth portion 1 Does he ^ut it into tlie fire, or throw it into the 
sea ; or thrust it, wheat, straw, husks and all, down his own voracious maw ? Not 
a whit. He sends it to the very same market whither the farmer sends his nine ; 
and thus, as far as the public are concerned, the quantity of produce offered for sale 
is precisely what it would haw; been had the whole been conveyed thither in Giles 
Sroad^s fallow waggon. Nay.Viore: the parson’s share being realised at less pro- 
l^tionate cost than that of the farmer, he is enabled to reduce the price to the con- 
sumer, by underselling the farmer. • , 
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twenty or iive-and-twenty per cent. 
Now, consider how this arrangement 
affects the tenant. To his landlord he 
is justified in representing, that he 
must, from year to year, run the hazard 
of having his tithe taken in kind ; and 
that he can afford to pay rent only 
after a deduction shall have been 
made adequate to the full value of the 
tithe. The deduction is made as he 
wishes ; he secures his farm on his 
own terms, and pockets all that he 
can screw out of the parson as so 
much clear gam. Abolish the tithe 
system to-morrow, and what would 
be the consequence f Tlje landlord 
would raise his rent immediately ; aiid 
the five-and-twciity per cent which then 
clergyman consented, for the sake of 
peace, to give up, wouM pass from the 
pocket of the tenant to that of the 
landlord. 

So much for the direct gains of the 
fanner through the operations of ^he 
tithe system. Now for a specinJcn of 
the advantages which that system in- 
directly confers upon the whole of the 
middling cla.sses. We suppose it wil? 
not be denied, that were the tithes con- 
fiscated to-morrow, one or otlier of two 
consequences must follow ; either they 
would be seized by the state, in which 
c<xse the farmer must still pu\, or they 
must go to the landlord : in either 
case, however, the openings of which 
w'e have already spoken, the opportu- 
nity which the church affords to the 
middling classes of obtaining a share 
in the sod, would be taken aw’ay. In 
the present state of things, the land of 
the whole kingdom, oi (which is the 
same thing) the produce of the land, is 
divided between the aristocracy and 
the people. The portion which the 
aristocracy holds has descended, and 
will continue to descend, however fre- 
quently it may change hands, in one 
uniform course, from father to son ; 
the people’s portion, on the other hand 
— that IS, the tithes, — is attainable 
by all who qualify themselves for the 
duties of the ministry, and receive 
holy orders. Can a more suicidal 
project be entertained than that of 
which the middling classes are deceived 
into the advocacy i When they plun- 
der the church, will they not, as the 
Edinlmrgh Review justly observes, bft 
robbing themselves. Why, there w 
not a tradesman, a farmer, a merchant, 
a professional man, in the kingdom, 
whose son or brother may not, in the • 


presefit state of things, become a land^ 
owner. Give up the tithes, either to 
the state or to the aristocracy, and 
what bebomes of thiif important pri- 
vilege ? 

Well, then, let the tithe revert to its 
original us^. Let it be applied as 
«ve are assured, by Mr. O’Connell and 
Bishop Doyle, that the ancient laws of 
the realm required ; that is to say, let 
four different purposes be accompli^ed 
by It, including the repair of churches, 
and the maintenance of the poor. We 
are really tired of replying again and 
again to a proposition not only founded 
upon the grossest falsehood, but abso- 
lutely incapable of being reduced into 
practice. It is not true that the tithes 
were ever burdened with the exclusive 
maintenance of the poor ; it is quite 
true that, were all the tithes in the 
kingdom devoted to that purpose, they 
would not effect it. But though we 
cannot bring ourselves to argue this 
))oint again for the hundred and nfiticth 
time, we gladly take advantage of the 
following extract from one of those 
valuable publications for which the 
community are indebted to the spirited 
house of lloake and V'arty. 

The author of Stx Letters to the 
Farmers of' Kngland, says — 

Even to the bishop, tho offerings 
and tithes were never given on conditicm 
that he was to keep all the poor, lie was 
to give them some part, but onlp what he 
p/eri.sL’1/ , and neitlier to keeji them all, 
nor to give them, vl fourth part exactly : 
aiifl tlie tithes wore never given to tho 
parish clergyman on any such condition 
eitlier. lUit suppose they loerCf let us seo 
how' the case would stand now. When 
the tithes were given, and for hundreds 
of years afterwards, there were no poor- 
laws, It w'as the duty of every Christ- 
ian, and especi.dly of the clergy to assist 
the poor j hut it was not the law that 
every man who had no money, and 
either couUi not or irould not find work, 
might come to the parish for relief and 
maintenuiico. You know' these laws 
were only made in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. Now', supposing tlie clergy had 
accepted the tithes on condition that 
they were to give so much to tlie poor, 
you cannot turn round upon them and 
call on them to keep all the poor, to whom 
you have given die right of asking a 
maintenance by a new law'. It would be 
much about as honest to do that, as it 
would to make a bargain w’ith a man 
that you were to turn in fifty oxen into 
his field for so manv pounds, and then to 
turn ill fve hundred. But besides, the 
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thing is impossible. Not oiil^ you 
ought not to call oil the clerjrv to uo this, 
but you cannot. The clergy could not 
keep the poor, if they wished and 1 
only wonder you should ever think they 
could. The radical writers know very 
well that you are sore (and with good 
reason') about the heav^i burden of 
poor’s rates, and so, to irritate you* 
against tlie clergy, tliey say that it is 
their business to keep the poor. Thep 
know very well that it would be the 
greatest iolly in the world to hrlieve 
this ; but they trust that your passions, 
and your lovi of your ou u interest, will 
make you blind to the absurdity of it. 
lie so good, then, as to attend i'or a few 
minutes to facts. I always like to go 
upon public statements, and 1 alwaxs 
like to take the statements of those w iio 
do not agree with mo. ^oxv, during 
last XX inter, the farmeis of a place called 
liiirwash, in Sussex, drew up a paper to 
sliexv xxhat a sad state tli^^x’ xxere in. 
They gave an account of all their in- 
comings and outgoings, and they abused 
the clergyman very heartily in This 
xx'as published in sex eial of the country 
papers; and a great iiianv of you, very 
likely, have read it. It told the rent, 
tithes, poor’s late, and expenses of cul- 
tivation of every acre in the parish. 
Now let us look a little at this Jlurxx-ash 
paper. 1'hat, we know, was not draxx’ii 
up to favour the clergymiAi; and xxhat 
does that say? IjV, it says that the 
poor's rate on the land is V,o(X)/. a-vear, 
xx'ithout reckoning xxhat i.s levied on the 
houses ; call it 2,500/. altogetlier. Here 
are tuo thousand fixe hundred pounds 
wanted to maintain the poor. And how 
much has the rector '* \\ liy, he receivers 
himself seien hundred pounds ' Very 
nicely, indeed, the poor at liiirwash 
would be kept by the rector ’ The Ra- 
dicals tell you, week after week, that 
they wish a comfortable allowance to be 
given to the clergyman out of the tithes, 
HO mucli to be put by for rejiairs of the 
church, and the poor to be kept with 
the rest. A'^ery nicely tliis could be done 
at Burwash ’ * If the tithes were divided 
into three equal parts, and the rector was 
to liave one part, the poor one (and that 
one enough to keep them), and the re- 
pairs one, the tithes would be seven thou- 
sand Jive hundred a-year. Do you think 
that the Bunvash people would allow 
that that is their value ? What idle non- 
sense ! But come, let us be moderate : 
givi- the rector only four hundred a-year, 
and nothing for repairs ; then, if the 
tithes are to keep the poor, thej" must 
be W'orth tv'o thousand nine hundred 
u^ear f And the Burwash ]>flk)^)le xx ill 
not allow that they are worth more than 
%even hundred, alter paying the rates. 


Y ou see what silly, childish stuff this is, 
^^hen you come to look at it for a mo- 
ment. But let us look at a few instances 
more : 1 know a rectory which is as fair 
an instance as can be ; it is a good liv- 
ing ; the tithes (that is, tlieir gross 
amount, for there are plenty of out- 
goings) are 9.>0/. ITow’ much are poor’s 
rates? Why, above 4,000/.! So, out 
of 9.‘>0/. the rector is to pav above 4,(X)0/. ! 
That may he very good Riidicnl arith- 
metic, but 1 have not learned that w'ay 
of paving my debts yet ; 1 can never 
coiilrix'e out of one liuiidred to pay 
nearly /ice hundred ; — tlie Radicals may. 
But perhajis you xx ill say that these are 
jian-slies heavily hiirdtuicd with poor. 
Well, lot iis*take this i»!irish xxliere 1 am 
xx'ifti ug tliere are not .S(K» i)eople in it 
'ultogelliei , the jmor's rate, as appears 
from a jirinted ncconiit of three or four 
years ago, was ahox'o .‘JIO/., and the 
clergvm.iii receives for (lie small tithe 
and lithe of hav (lor it is a xicarage en- 
dowed xvith hay). so out ol one 

hundred he must pay above three. But 
you xt'iR say, * Av, hut if he had the 
great titlu', he conUI keep the poor.' We 
will see that III a minute. But supjioso 
lie could if he liad the gr(*at tithe.s, how* 
is ’he to get them ? W hat is the good of 
tilkiiig about xvhat people could do with 
what tliey liax'e not got ^ TIow many of 
these vi(aragc*s do you tliink there aro in 
Knglund ? — how inaiu' places, that is, 
wheie the clergyman tias not the great 
tithes'^ hx', above ,5,t)(K) ! — above 
half the jiarishes in Knglund ' So tliore 
are above half the pariHho.s where tlie 
clergy have only the siiinll tithes, and 
where it is, consequently, something 
quite silly to wa.ste time m talking about 
their keeping the pour. Just look at 
many livings m country towms, not 
Avorih (very many of them) KM)/, a-year, 
and then see how' many poor there ifre 
in such ])aiishes’ Indeed, in towns 
where the jioor are very numerous, it is 
usually file rase that the livings are only 
vicarages or perpetual curacies. But 
let us now go back to tins little parish 
from wdiich 1 am writing, and see what 
the clergyman could do if he had the 
great tithes. What the lay-owuier makes 
of them I do not know ; but looking to 
what the rector of an adjoining parish, 
witli'very good land in it, makes of his 
great tithes, 1 find that the w'hole tithes 
of this little parish would come to about 
*2901. nnnum ; that is, even in a little 
parish, writh a population altogetlier un- 
der 300, the titlies wmuld not pay the 
rfttos by above fif ty pounds a-year, and 
the clergyman must live upon air.” 

* Ciiaiiting then, for argument sake, 
the tithes ought to be reserved for 
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the exclusive use of the clergy, it is 
not, perhaps, unreasonable to requir<i 
that the livings be so equalised as that 
each shall support its resident incum- 
bent. Heaven knows, that if it were 
possible so to modify church property 
as that each parish could be supplied 
with a resident incumbent, we, not less 
than the most furious Liberal in the 
land, would give our cordial assent to 
the arrangement. Hut is this possible ’ 
The Liberals one and all protest, that 
they desire to see the clergy furnished 
with such incomes as shall enable 
them to live, not luxuriously, but as 
gentlemen. Suppose, th«n, that we 
take a very modeiate sum, say foiiaoi 
five hundred a-year, as that on winch* 
a gentleman may sulisist, giving at the 
same time a decent education to his 
children. We are fjuite sure that in 
Kiigland less than this would rmt 
.suffice, more especially for a clergy- 
man on whose bounty demands aie 
daily, we had almost said Ifcurly, 
made, by the sick, the unfoitunate, 
the needy, and the <leceitful among 
Ins parishioners. We presume, tdo* 
that even the laberals, unless they 
lersist in forcing their professions into 
lostility with their jiruetices, would 
desire to reserw some [in/es in the 
church, by means of which the mid- 
dling classes niiglit make their way to 
positive rank, and share e^eIl in the 
prerogatnes and jirivileges of the peer- 
age. Say, then, tliat we leave three or 
four thousand a-} ear to each of the 
bishops, and three or f ur lumdied, in 
addition to what they may enjoy as 
incuinbeiit.s of li\ings, to deans, arch- 
deacons, and prebendaries. Would 
any iierson object to such an arrange- 
ment — would any churchman, at least, 
lift up his voice against it * We take 
it upon us to affirm, that the clergy 
would hail such a change with grati- 
tude; but bow is the arrangement to 
be brought about ? By a simple exer- 
tion, says the liberal, of dial power 
which parliament possesses ; by re- 
ducing the incomes of the more 
wealtliy of the clergy, increasing lliose 
that stand in need, and devoting the 
surplus, however great, to the of 
the state. We repeat, that to such an 
arrangement the clergy would cheer- 
fully consent ; but is it practicable? » 
All the world has seen a publication 
denominated the Black List, which ^ 
his Majesty’s government pronounced 
to bf so pregnant with absurdities, thaU 


the iriea of prosecuting the publisher 
were ridiculous. In that precious do- 
cument incomes are, indeed, given to 
bishops,’ deans, &c., ^hicb, were they 
real, would render the scheme of the 
liberal party abundantly easy of accom- 
plishment, j Hut how stands the matter 
•of fact? There are, in Knglaiid, two 
archbishops and twenty-four bishops : 
out of these tw-enty-six bishoprics, s/a:- 
feen do not cove?' their own expenses. 
The mroiiies of half the bishops are 
under three thousand pounds a-year; 
several of them do not amount to two 
thousand ; while the very best of them 
fall short, hy about two-thirds, of the 
amount attributed to them in the paper 
to which we allude. With respect, 
again, to the value of the parochial 
li\ mgs, w'e have the most exact stand- 
ard by which to try them, as well m 
the papers ])ubbshed b> order of par- 
liament, as in other equally authentic 
documents. Now, how stands the case t 
There lare, we believe, about 11,000 
benefices in I'.ngland, including under 
that head recloi les, vicarages, donatives, 
and perpetual curacies. Of these,43Gl 
prodiue less than l.'JO/. each; a very 
large jKirtion are taken at less than 
200/.; a still larger number do not 
realise to tl»l*ir incumbents 300/. anmi- 
alK. Is It to be believed thaJ all the 
lest enable the individuals who hold 
them to [loeket as many thousands *as 
their less fortunate brethren realise 
hundreds^ W i* know that the case is 
otherwise; inileud, we need only re- 
quest our roadeis to look each round 
about him, iii his own particular neigh- 
bourhood, m order to satisfy himself 
that the incomes of the clergy very 
raicly amount to the enormous sum's 
whicli the imaginations of liberal wri- 
ters are apt to create. But we must 
again extract from the little pamphlet 
of which we have made so much use. 
The following statements, though put 
in homely language, are quite conclu- 
sive of the question. 

“ But now, every body know’s well 
enough that, besides tliese livings tinder 
150/. a-v^ear, there are a great many 
above 150/. but tinder 200/., a great 
many above 200/. but tinder 3001., and 
so on. If vve took off the.se, in tlie same 
w'av ns we did those under 150/., if 
vvotild leave tlie remainder, not elnru 
hundred u-year, but some thousmids tt-i/ear 
each. ‘Now, where are the.se luoiistrous 
livings ? I alw'ays find it the best w ay 
to look at liome/and judge fioiu what [ 
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see and know. This coun^ of Sussex, 
of which 1 talked to you before (and one 
county will do for an instance as well as 
anotlier), is nol*a bad county for the 
clergy ; they are not worse off there 
than elseaHbere. Nay, though there are 
many poor livings, the proportion is not 
BO great as in some countfos. Where^ 
then, are these monstrous livings in 
Sussex? I have lived in Sussex moat 
part of my life, and among the clergy ; 
and I think 1 know the history of them 
and their livings pretty well. Now, I 
can defy any man to shew me one single 
living in all Sjssex wortli even two thou- 
eand a-year. I think I can defy him to 
shew me one worth fifteen hundred. 1 
am sure I can defy him to shew me txco, 
I can defy him to shew me four worth 
twelve hundred a-year. I can defy Inin 
to shew me five worth one thousand. 1 
can defy him to shew me ten worth eight 
hundred, I will defy him to shew me 
twenty woT^ seven hundred. Again, then, 
1 ask, where are these monstrous bene- 
fices that the honest Morning Chronicle 
dreams of — these Leviathans of livings! 
On the other hand, 1 can shew him, from 
returns made to parliament, that seventy- 
seven out of 310 livings in Sussex — that 
is, exactly one fourth, within two — are 
under 150/. u-year. Now, if you will 
look at my calculations in the note be- 
low,* you will see that, if^the Morning 
Chronicle was right, this would leave, 
for the remaining clergy in Sussex, 
ei^ht hundred pounds u-year each I And 
this, when there are certainly not ten 
who have so much. Nor can the Mortis 
ing Chronicle help itself by saying that 
perhaps all have not so much, but that 
some have more ; for if it takes off frdm 
some, it must put so much upon others 
that we shall get, not one, but many of 
twelve OT fifteen hundred a-year, or even 
many of two thousand or more, according 
to the way in which the Morning Chro- 
nicle mav please to calculate ; and Sus- 
sex, as / said, is a good county iur the 
Morning Chronicle, because oul^ one- 
fourth of the livings are very low. If 
there were one-third or two-fifths, as 
there are in many counties, then the 
others would rise still more above the 
actual value. Now, what a pretty set of 
reasoners the Radical writers must he. 


or what fools they must take their read- 
prs to be, when the least absurd (or least 
dishonest^ of their accounts makes out 
that there are ftSS clergy with 800/. 
a-year, in a county where there are not 
ten ; or makes out something more ab- 
surd and foolish still !’* 


But the deaneries, prebendal stalls, 
archdeaconries, &c., are perhaps so 
wealthy, that from them alone funds 
might be derived amply suHicient to 
render all the working clergy inde- 
pendent. Including the members of 
collegiate churches, such as Westmin- 
ster, \\ indsor, &c., there are in Eng- 
land and Wales a body of GOO eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, whose emoluments 
,vary almost as much as those of the 
parochial clergy. Let us, however, 
take as the average value of these pre- 
ferments 500/. a-year; and when we 
state, as we are enabled to do on the 
best authority, that many stalls do not 
bring in 100/. a-year, that a consider- 
able pibportion fall short of fifty, and 
that there are but few (the residen- 
tiaries of St. Kaul's, for instance, of 
A\’estminster, ^^■lndsor, Durham, and 
Winchester) which produce so much 
as 1000/. annually, we are sure that 
in stating this average we go consi- 
derably beyond what the truth would 
warrant. But take the revenues of 
these dignitaries at 500/. each, here 
are 300,000/. to be divided in equal 
proportions among 11,000 persons. 
What will this produce? — Just 
22/. 95. 3^d. additional to the 200/. 
already reckoned ; and that, too, with- 
out reserving one shilling for tliose in- 
termediate prizes between tlie bench 
and a parochial settlement, for which 
the true friends of the middling clasScs 
ought strenuously to contend. How, 
then, is the grand equalising scheme of 
fne Liberals to be accomplished? Will 
they persuade the noble and illustrious 
fiimilies who support their greatness on 
the plunder of the church to restore all 
or a portion of the property thus divert- 
ed from its legitimate uses, or are they 
prepared to tax the people at large till 


* “ Calculating from the table published by parliament, as before, I find that 
these livinM under 150i. would produce 7,480/. Now, there are 310 livings in 
Sussex, and about 10,700 in all England; thefVdbre, Sussex has about one thirty- 
fifth part of the livings. Now, one thirty-fifth part of seven millions is 200,000/. 
The account, then, stands thus : — 

Tithes of land in Sussex 200,000 

Deduct for seventj^^ven livings under 150/. ... 7,480 

r ____ 

Remains for 333 livings above 150/. ... ^19‘i,.520 
i, e, above 800/. a.year for each ! !’* < 
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they bring up the value of each living 
to four or five hundred pounds a^year ? 
We exceedingly doubt both proposi* 
tions. Why, then, persist in advocat- 
ing an arrangement, which, however 
desirable in itself, is positively imprac- 
ticable ? 

We take it for granted, that having 
demonstrated the utter impossibility 
of rendering every parish in England 
adequate to the support of its own 
minister, it is scarcely necessary for us 
to defend the practice of pluralities so 
long as it is not carried to an extreme. 
That some abuses do exist, and that all 
abuses ought to be remedied, we are 
very far from denying. *All tliat we 
contend for is tins, that while tliere 
continue to be so many poor livings, 
hundreds and even tliousands of which 
do not produce tlie wages of an upper 
servant in a nobleman*s family, the 
clergy must be permitted occasionally 
to do their duty by proxy. llesides,is 
it not fitting that in the chui\*l]{^ a*» in 
other professions, a man should serve, 
as it were, an apprenticeship before he 
obtains a share in the profits of hi^ 
calling ? and tliough it may sometimes 
happen that in the church the period 
of this apprenticeship is protracted be- 
yond the proper bounds, arc there no 
other walks in life where the same eviU 
prevail ? l^t any man ca<t his eye ov er 
the Army and Navy Lists, or institute 
an inquiry among the barristers and 
physicians in the metropolis, and he 
Will not stand in need that wt should 
instruct him. But we must not stop 
here. Tlie clergy are exceedingly in- 
debted to die Liberals for die kind 
concern which they are pleased to take 
in the interests of die body, or any 
portion of the body, to which they be- 
long. In the name, however, of the 
clergy of England, we must protoet 
against complaints being urged which 
do not emanate from themselves. And 
as we have not discovered diat even 
the curates (<< the working curates,” as 
the Chronicle styles them) demand the 
interference in their favour either of 
the government or the newspape.^s, we 
think that both the newspapers and the 
legislature may as well rest upon their 
oars till formally invited to pMxSue a 
different course. 

We think that we have now si^i- 
ciently met the objections usually urged 
against the clergy, that they arc an 
aristocratic body, that their station in 
society is too dignified, their privileges 
too exclusive, their services remupdt 


rated* too highly, and that they live 
upon the pr^uce of a tax not more 
iniquitous than impolitic.” We have 
shewq, Jikewise, that^ if there be an 
error in permitting a portion of the 
priesthood to attain to the dignities 
and privileges of the peerage, the 
^Liberals aiM the middling classes are 
the last persons in the world from 
whom a condemnation of the system 
ought to proceed. Concerning the 
inequalities in the amount of livings, 
also, and the necessity thence aris- 
ing that two or more should occa- 
sionally be held by the same person, 
we have made it clear, in the sight of 
all men, that for such arrangements the 
clergy are not responsible ; while, for 
the peculiar position which cumtes 
hold, there needs no other apology 
than this, that all your art will not 
enable a man to reside upon two bene- 
fices at one and the same moment. 
Wliat ground of hostility then remains 
for the Liberals ? Is it true that the 
clergy *are opposed to the spread of 
education ^ — that they are enemies to 
public freedom, and the slaves of cor- 
ruption ? We answer, that it is not ; 
and again wc appeal to the pi^rsonal 
knowledge of every man who reads 
this article^ whether our assertion be 
or be not borne out by the actual state 
of things. To whom is the nation in- 
debted for that system of educatipn 
wliicli has, within these twenty years, 
planted a school in almost every parish ? 
To the clergy — to an individual cler- 
gyman, lately deceased, in the firat 
place, and to the whole body, who 
have zealously followed up his design, 
in the second. By what class of men 
are the most strenuous exertions made 
to shield the poor from the oppression 
of their superiors, to soften the hearts 
of parochial overseers, and to render 
the peasant respectable in his own 
eyes ? Again we reply, that in these 
several good works the clergy labour 
almost single-handed. Can it, then, 
be said that they are unfriendly to the 
expansion of the people's minds, or to 
the enlargement of tlieir just and legi- 
timate privileges ? But the clergy m 
general, and the bishops in particular, 
have opposed themselves to parliamen- 
tary reform — a measure in the success of 
which the people had set their hearts. 

Now we must take the liberty to 
assert jn the first place, that it is not 
true that the clergy, as a body, have 
evfer taken any decided part in the 
struggle in question. We deeply re- 
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gret that they did not, because wc are 
confident that their influence, at least 
in the country, is still such, that, if 
judiciously applied, it might, have 
stemmed that torrent of folly and 
wickedness. But, granting that they 
had taken a decided part in the strug- 
gle, and enrolled themsAves under ^ 
the banners of the opposition, why 
charge this upon them as a crime ? 
Are the teachers of truth and justice 
alone of all the king’s subjects to be 
restrained from expressing an honest 
opinion on a question which must 
deeply affect fiiein, their children, their 
friends, and their parishioners, both 
now and in all time coming ? I low 
grossly inconsistent are the Liberals ! — 
furious if you presume to question 
either their right to exercise a free 
judgment, or the purity of their motives 
after such judgment is formed, they 
are loud in condemiimg both the opi- 
nions and the principles of such as 
presume to take an opposite view of 
any given measure; and if thes'fe opi- 
nions be advocated by one or more 
members of the sacred profession, there 
are no limits to the virtuous indigna- 
tion of“ the gentlemen of the press.” 

We have said so much concerning 
the civil benefits conferred upon the 
people of England by the cliurch esta- 
blishment, as It now exists, that we 
haye left ourselves no room to offer 
even a general view of the many moral 
and religious services performed in 
their several districts by the parochial 
clergy. Perhaps it is not necessary 
that we should go much at length into 
this part of our subject. There are 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of pious and upright persorts in every 
town, village, and hamlet, throughout 
the kingdom, who stand ready, when 
called upon, to vindicate the cleigy 
from the charge of vicious or negligent 
behaviour ; and to them we gladly 
leave the defence of a body whose 
worth they are enabled to estimate by 
the surest of all tests, experience. But 
we cannot abstain from observing, that 
he who has spent so much as two days 
in a parsoftage-house — who has seen 
the master of that house (perhaps a 
man of high talent, of brilliant reputa- 
tion, the friend of the great and the 
learned) go forth, at his appointed 
hour, to visit his parishioners — who 
has been an accidental witness to the 
manner in which he enters the rolanest 
hovel, sits down by the bed of its sick 
inmate, cheers his drooping spirit. 


ministers to his wants, both mental 
and bodily, listens to his complaints, 
and enters into his grievances — who 
lias beheld the joy of the poor peasant 
at the arrival of his visiter, his un- 
feigned sorrow when that visiter rose 
to depart: — the man who has once 
been witness to such a scene as this 
(and it is a scene of every day’s occur- 
rence in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand parislies in the king- 
dom), will never, if there be one spark 
of honour and decency about him, 
suffer the picture to fade from his 
memory ; — whatever his former preju- 
dices may have been, from that man 
the world will hear no more of the 
pride, the indolence, oi the inutility of 
the clergy. 

Again, let the editor even of the 
Morning Chronicle abandon his city 
haents for a time — let him travel down 
into Essex, or Surrey, or Sussex, or 
Kent — let him linger a da\ or two in 
any'ontr* '>f the numerous villages tliere, 
following the clergyman to church, to 
the Sunday-school, to the workhouse, 
amd into the bo^om of his own family ; 
and if he do not return fully convinced 
that he has Jiitherto mistaken the cha- 
racters of the men whom he has so 
long and so successfully Isilioured to 
traduce, we shall be exceedingly sur- 
prised at the circumstance. And are 
such men overpaid f — are such men 
drones^ Aho\e all, is it against the 
existence of such a body that a Liberal 
wdl persist in raising lus voice * 

But the bounds whicli we bad ori- 
ginally set for ourselves are exceeded ; 
and though we feel that the subject is 
still far from comjdete, we .ire reluc- 
tantly compelled to withdraw froifi 
It. One woid of solemn warning vve 
cannot, however, refuse to utter. Let 
life Liberals persist in assailing the 
church with every weapon which the 
armoury of falsehood and misrepresen- 
tation can afford — let the giddy mul- 
titude, and especially the middling 
classes, cheer them forward in ^ the 
unholy w^ork — let the church fall, as 
fall she must when she is battered from 
without and betrajed from within, — 
and who will permanently suffer f We * 
answer, the people tiiemselyts, who 
by their own act will have swept away 
th^ only institution in the land which 
afibrds to them and their children a 
free and certain means of access, both 
into the highest stations of society, and 
to a participation in the property of 
thfir native soil. * 
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THE DOMESTIC MAHNERS OF THE BRITISH. 

BY COLONEL RICHARD H. lIICKORt,*OF CEDAR SWJCmP. 

Part UI. 

It is very extraordinary now-a-days how talent doei get on in this country : a 
few years ago nothing was heard but JeVennads about genius. Really, if things 
proceed as they have done of late, such is now the facility of rising in the world, 
that it cannot be said strictly that talent is at all necessary to success. Indeed, 
by the time tlie Reform-bill has conic fully into openition, we are convinced 
that men will thrive without any ability at all ; nor can this be doubted, for the 
end and purpose of “ the great measure"’ is to set the doors of the senate-house 
and council-chamber wide ojieii, in order that the least possible ability may 
mount into the tribunes of rank and power with the least possible difficulty. 

It is not, however, necessary, that we should enlarge on this topic ; in fact, 
we have only been led, cri passant, •'to make the foregoing remark, by some of the 
Colonel’s liberal comments on the stait.* atal circumstances of the pleasant places 
into which his lot has been cast in this kingdom. But that we may not baulk 
our readers of the edification which wc have in store for them, we shall at once 
resume oui quotations of his original and highly-interesting correspondence. 

LETTKR V. 


My dear Uncle Sam, 

The more 1 see of this "ere 
Glasgow 1 am the more convinced 
that It IS a special particular town. In 
many respects, 1 ha\e got-iny opinion 
of tins ok} country made smart here. 
Indeed, I am aware that I ha\e al- 
ready received as much benefit from 
my travels in Scotland as if I liad 
bwn all the warm weather of summer 
at Balstoii springs, or Saratog}', seeing 
the world. 

Travellers are i€r> apt to make won- 
ders of the rarities tliey meet vvith in 
foreign parts, and T confess that 1 was 
myself at first a little gi\en to this ag- 
graiTition ; but now I can contemplate 
all things in a very sober mood. 

I mentioned to you in a former 
letter, that magistrates here, instead 
of being called judges, as with us, ^re 
called bailies, which to me did seem 
a very odd sort of a name ; but on this 
head 1 have since received ’lumination. 
Every magistrate, I now find, is not a 
bailie, and that the bailies are so 
called from their office, the mam duty 
of which is to cause rogues and ’Vaga- 
bonds to give bail : hence an old tod- 
vdling judge, or magistrate, with a big 
belly, and a remarkable ’beciliiy, is 
vested with the title of bailie — a 
'miniitive in the language of Scotla id. 
To be sure, there are some jieople who 
deduce the name from the Mominance 
of his belly ; but I don’t think this 
’temology is point blank. ^ 


I Iv'we been very sensible affected 
by observing the surprising shar|)ness 
of the inhabitants of this place, and I 
am inclined to think that their supe- 
riority in this lespect is owing to some- 
thing in tlie local epidemic of the air; 
for (iltisgow is the fruitful mother of 
many inxantions, besides great liie- 
rar}' characters. One Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, who has been raided here, 
is the best song-maker in the solar 
system, lie has lately established a 
ballad store in the metropolis, and is 
in a very topping way, in co. with one 
1’hotnas Moore, vxho is the greatest 
dealer in hairs, teeth, and bps, in the 
knowm world ; for which there is no- 
thing like the metropolitan market. 
But although Squire Campbell may 
be said to have cleared out smack 
fi-om Glasgow, the citucns are very 
proud of him ; and he is a perfect 
idol and conceit among a certain class, 
not, however, eminent for commercial 
sagacity, which is the staple talent of 
this town, though ranking themselves 
high as ’lettanti. 

There is likewise a Mr. Lockhart; 
loo, a native of this settlement, and the 
editor of the Quarterly liiviav — a 
tarnation book, as you well know. 
He is the son of a physician, and in 
early life he gave fine promise of be- 
coming a smart ’iin. In those days he 
was called one of Dr. Lockhart’s deils; 
which x^'ord, 1 thought, was the same 
98 devils, and took a bad opinion 9! 
him therefrom : but I now find that 
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deil is a veiy innocent Scotch pifrase, 
sprung, no doubt, from devil, and 
merely means, I guess, a sly mischief ; 
which shews ho^ early he was* set out 
to be a critic, that is, a dog in man- 
ger, that will neither write good books 
himself nor let others. 

1 have here ascertained a most im- 

J ortant fiict for the literary world. 

ames ^Vatt, the steam-engine man 
(though they have put up an effigy of 
him in brass, or castriron), is neither a 
native of this city nor of Greenock, 
but a get, as Squire Shuttles calls him, 
of the granny of the commerce of the 
Clyde, signified by the name of Cars- 
dyke. Please let thi.s be published in 
the Schenectdy Aristides newspaper. 

Besides the dirty likeness of the 
Trongate here to Broadway in New 
York, I have discerned another 'spi- 
cuous resemblance. In New York, 
all strangers note that the common 
TOople are lean and lathy, with what 
Joe Tompkins, of Uticky, cjlls a 
sharp beak and a mother-red-cap chin, 
which some say is ’cause they are 
liable to the yellow fever ; but I don’t 
see how that may be. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that the generality of the 
citizens here are also \ery lean. They 
have, to be sure, not such*picterskew 
noses and chins, but then they have big 
teeth, very bright, fever-like e\ es, which 
makes me to think, that if the Yorkers 
be liable to the yellow fever, the Glas- 
gowians are no less subject to belly- 
want. I might say, also, back-want; 
for they are not so well geared in theiSf 
clotliing, there being no scarcity of 
holes under their arms, and plenty of 
them at their elbows: but as this 
country is, you know, a little on the 
go, it is not surprising that I make 
mention of this sign. 

Glasgow has long been noted for lier 
enlarged spirit, and every loom-shop 
in her is a cack-house* of reformation. 
But I have not gotten, as I expected, 
much insight into divers philosophy 
things ; indeed, 1 do not find that 
there is much in the way of political 
wisdom to be got here. It is true, 
there is one Professor Sandford, a 
teacher of Greek in the college, and 
an apostle of liberty on the Green. 
I haye been told, that lately, at the 
great to-do, and the anarchy and con- 


fusion procession, he made a sjicech 
that beat Demosthenes and Mr. llaii- 
dolf, of A’^irginy, quite ridiculous. But 
when he talked of the taxes, in a 
very heart-breaking strain, one of the 
citizens, who was in the crowd, looked 
up in his face, and told him to have 
» done “ with sic blethers, for we” (mean- 
ing the multitude) **paid no taxes at 
all;” which the professor was most 
sorrowful to hear, as it made his tropes 
and hgures of speech all garble. By 
the by, Bailie IMrns — a higii Tory, 
though — remark’d to me, that it was 
a very indiscreet thing for any teacher of 
youth to be palavering on a barrel- 
head on the*Green of Glasgow, about 
^opics wliich no sensible man would 
allow to be instilled into any of his 
family. I would tlicrefore, if I had 
an opportunity, counsel the Professor, 
as well as all the other dominies of the 
College, to look to this ; for sure am 
I, that I would not be of a maple- 
juicte ^rtnper were our schoolmaster 
at Cedar Swamp to make tlie boys be- 
lieve that Geneial Jackson ought to be 
raajie a king; although 1 dotliink that 
he would be as prime a one as any 
gentleman of that grade in Europe, 
except it be the Grand Signior, who 
is a very revolutionary character, and 
now w'ears a white hat, like Henry 
Hunt, the strolling patriot of England. 

The manners of die people here are 
of difTcrcut sorts, according to their 
grades, like those of our own citizens in 
the States; only, I think, the genteeler 
section are not so much used to good 
society as them with us. Certain it is, 
that they don’t at all speak such good 
language. I heard an old lady tlie 
other day speak of a ’track-jx)t, and 1 
was perplexed ; but I found slie meant a 
tea-pot, which set me a ’temologising, 
at my way is, and I at last discovered 
that she was really a w'Oinan of some 
science, for ’tracUpot can only mean 
extract-pot, and the use of that notion 
is to extract the juice of the tear leaf. 
Her pronunciation, however, was most 
horrible : marlin-spikes and compasses, 
whal^a pronunciation I 

The commonalty are a very queer 
set. 1 don’t think they are sharpest 
than^tbose of the same grade among 
ourselves, especially the true-blooded 
Yankees of New England; but I 


* The orthography of the (Colonel is correct, though his countiymeii generally 
spell it otberwiae. It is of Dutch oii^, and signifies a house to which people go 

after breakfast to talk politics, &c. — 0. Y . ^ 
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would not advise a friend lo sell them 
button-wood nutmegs, for they woukl 
pay him with leaden dollars. The 
worst thing about them, however, is 
their way of asking questions. You 
cannot go into a shop here, as they call 
a store, but tlie man begins with a cir- 
cumbendibus, and is most wonderful 
to hear about America ; all the time so 
genteel and civil, that you never find 
out how he has been slily pumjung 
you abodt your concerns till you have 
left the shop. 

On the operatives and lower orders 
I am not dfisposed to be caustical, for 
our own are not French «inarquees in 

r diteness either. Tins very day, when 
was going to call on a merchant, i 
met a young while-factd had in the 
street, willi a green apron, a Scotch 
bonnet, and his breeches unbuttoned 
at the knees. 

“(lentleman,” said I to him, “could 
ou tell me how to steer to liuc’i^nan 
treetr 


Tlie man looked at me, and putting 
his naked hands into his breeches- 
pockets, said — 

“ 1 dinna ken ; bift this is Bewhin- 
nan Street.” And went away, leaving 
me like a stump in the road. 

1 set o^ this night by the coach to 
Edinburgh, for I am told that nothing 
is to be seen on the way, it being all a 
barren, and not like our bush, which 
the people here say must be delightful. 
1 replies nothing ; but you and I, 
Uncle Sam, knows what the bush is. 
However, not to seem ^contumacious 
to advice, 1 have taken out my ticket 
by the mail-coach, and will be in the 
Athens of the North, as Edinburgh is 
called by genteel people and the book- 
sellers, to-morrow, soon after break 
of day; from which I will send you 
two lines, concerning what I see 
there. 

Your Yectionate Nephew, 
Richard U. Hickory. 


M"e cannot allow this letter to go into the world without some cautionary 
remark ; for alUiough we are partioularly indulgent to travellers, and readily 
make allowance for the little knowledge they pick up in their haste, the Colonel, 
we think, has not exercised over some of his gleanings that perspicacious scrutiny 
which his^reat shrewdness had Uiught us to anticipate. 

His rmarks on the oihcial title of bailie are cer^inly ingenious, and worthy 
of consideration; but he must have been played upon by some wag of the 
Trongate plane-stones, when he thought that bailie was derived from belly ; tlie 
hypothesis, in fact, is so absurd, that we shall not waste a word more upon .the 
subject. What he says of Messrs. Canqibell and Lockhart is very well; wx* are 
not much inclined to coiUroveit his statement — the genllemcii are themselves 
quite competent to do that. As to Professor Sandford, that is a sore subject; 
and, moreover, we think the Colonel is greatly mistaken. \N hy should a teacher 
of youili be debarred, by law or custom, from exercising his deliberative faculties ? 
It may be very expedient that soldiers should give up this privilege when they 
enlist, but it would be quite ridiculous if the members of a jury were to regulate 
their verdicts by any theoretical opinion which they may happen to entertain on 
the nature of crimes and punishments. We, therefore, do think that the learned 
professor should not only not hide his candle under a bushel, but if a barrel is 
not big enough, he should get on a empty hogshead with all possible expedition : 
he will then be alike at both ends. 

Our readers will agree, tliat tlie Colonel has displayed his characteristic 
acumen in describing the manners of society in Glasgow ; his animadversions, 
however, on the pronunciation of the good people, must be received w ith many 
allowances. But as we have now to follow him into Edmbui'gh, the most eru- 
ditical city in Christendom, we shall reserve ourselves a little, not only to hear 
what he has said, but to alloV the excitability rising on ourselves by his 
epistle to accumulate, according to the Urownoiiian theory. 

lETTEU VI. 


Edviburgh, 

Dear Uncle Sam, * 

Well, I am here ; came by 
the coach, and was put down at the 
tavern 'bout sunrise. 

This town, which is so celebrated 


by and among the inhabitants thereof, 
and has even l)een heard of in Hel- 
shazzarville, in the county of Onan- 
dagyt stale of New York, w here I have 
my best grist-mill, with three run of 
stones on Jamesville Creek, in the 
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township of Manlius. 1 say so right 
down, l^ause a man from the old 
countiy, who stopped one night at my 
tavern there (which is not a ten-ahd-two 
rods from Cedar Swamp), left behind 
him a book with a blue cover, which 
our help likened to a grey j^arrot with 
a yellow bead. This book was the 
Edinburgh Review ; and the help whs 
not amiss in her comparison : for it is, 
1 guess, as mam talkative as the par- 
rot, particularly regarding subjects on 
which it does not shew much college 
learning. » 

Of the city itself, when I took a 
glance at it, to get an idea, ii seemed 
vastly like the skeleton of the mammoth 
in the museum at Philadelphy, taking 
the Castle for the head, ana the palace 
of Holy rood Tlouse for its latter end, 
as Joe Tompkins calls the fundamental 
feature. It is really very like ; a little 
too much hogged on the back, how- 
ever. Their new town, I guess, is not 
populous ; probably the inhabitants 
cleared out from the cholera, for tlie 
streets are green with grass, and, if it 
were not for the blot of the thing, half- 
a-score of nanny-goats might thrive on 
the pasturage in Queen’s Street. 

Tne stores here are not so spry as 
those of Glasgow ; but it is* surprising 
that they are what they are, us I am 
told the inhabitants make their living 
by 'giving bread to one another, in tlie 
shape of law-suitSj which leaves them 
no time to look after the sale of their 
notions. 

llie foremost remarkable thing, f 
guess, in this place, is their Pailiament 
House, where great crowds of idlers 
wear black cloaks, ’kaise of the cold- 
ness of tlie weather, as I have seen 
myself this day, with my own eyes, 
and ’gregale in the out-house, lound a 
stove which has a sulphuric smell. 
Mr. M‘Tavish, the writer to tlie signet, 
to whom I had a letter, said, wiiii an 
apprehensive laugh, when I made the 
ODservation, that the Edinburgh law'- 
yers, with the forethought of their 
country, accustomed themselves to the 
smell in good time. This 1 thougiit 
was very funny; and, by the by, I 
should have remarked before now, 
that surely the Scotch have a peculiar 
faculty, for we Americans have no 
such funny inclination, as I have often 
had occasion to notice in them : but 1 
think it says a good deal for the saga- 


city of our citizens, for I will defy any 
ffiilosopher less than Dr. Franklin to 
tell what the use of laughter may be ; 
and if laughter is of none, what’s the 
worth of fun? To be sure, laughter 
would be more inconvenient in the 
bar-rooms of our taverns than where 
the males ’sociate here ; for as we must 
take the cigar out of our mouths and 
spit, before we can laugh, it is quite 
clear that it gives us time to consider 
whether the thing said is worthy of 
being laughed at or no, which 1 take 
to be the cause why we don’t laugh so 
much at nonsense as the old country 
immigrants dp. We are a sober, think- 
ing people ; and J take some credit to 
myself for having made the reflection, 
since 1 came ’cross the ’tiantic, that 
w’e are not given so much to the jubbly- 
jockery of a Turkey cock, with his tail 
spread, as other people. 

It may be the case, as I have been 
told^by iVIr. M'Tavish, that every thing 
here is^more elegant than in Glasgow, 
which makes its articles only for trade ; 
and that althougii London-made goods 
nfay be more costly than those in the 
shops of the Edinburgh dealers, the 
Edinburgh articles are yet universally 
allow'd! — at least here — to be in a far 
superior taste : indeed, in confirmation 
of tins in some d(*gree, there is an ex- 
ample of the truth a-going on in the 
street under my window, at this mo- 
ment. 

Three blind fiddlers are playing in 
a style quite confounding : we ha\e 
nothing like it in our theatres. Indeed, 
the Scotch say themsehes that they are 
a musical nation, and they have, un- 
doubtedly, the bagpqips as evidenge 
of the fact. The Scotch fiddle is not, 
by the by, a violin. An acquaintance 
that 1 made at Glasgow, Mr. 

says It is something of a base 

vile.* 

It just strikes me, how it can have 
come to pass that we have no national 
music in America — not a song have 
we of any character but Yankee Doodle, 
and |hat was made by a Yorkshire 
drummer-boy in General Powell’s ar- 
my, when ho was lying at Tycoiiderago, 
in th| war of independence, and for alK» 
that was dear to us as a people — 
tea, &c. 

t have been to-day, after seeing the 
juridicals, up into the Castle, which is 
a ’dacious place, but in want of repair. I 
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didn’t see a room in it where a purga- 
tive duck would condescend, and yft 
Ahey say as how kings and queens once 
made it their location. 1 did see, how- 
ever, the crown of Scotland, which I 
don’t think, between ourselves, is quite 
woiih a hundred dollars, gold, as it is ; 
but it shews you what superstition 
does among an old people — grannies 
are fond of ghost-stones. The truth is, 
they keep it with lights around, and 
sentries guarding, as if it was a lama of 
Thibet, to keep the people in a state of 
subjection and darkness. Would it not 
be much better to sell this old bobble, 
and apply the neat proceeds to the miti- 
gation of the prevalent distress ? 

1 have likewise lieen at the palace 
where the King of France now is; but 
it does not become an American, when 
he thinks how mpch his country is in- 
debted t(' the Hourbons, to enlarge on 
this topic. I must say, however, that 
this o])inion is not very sound, for it is 
to France that America was dideb’ted, 
and not to the llouibons that then were 
accidentally in the goveniment. It 
would, indeed, be a ^erv flat thing, Ur 
a nation to think itself indebted to par- 
ticular men of another nation, merely 
because these men were in the govern- 
ment of that other nation ; but no peo- 
ple lias so nobly shewn the true ])riii- 
ciple which should guide in this subject 
as ourselves. All through the late re- 


voliAionary war, did we not shew our 
gratitude to France, and France only ; 
and endure, with exemplanatory forbear- 
ance; sell the cuffs and kicks of her dif- 
ferent governments, entirely in consH 
deration of the obligations she had laid 
us under by that great character, Ge- 
neral Lafayette ? 

In ibis palace I did not see any 
thing special, but the blood of a 
David liitchi splattered on the floor, 
lie was murdered one night, while 
drinking tea with the queen, who was 
not, according to the liest historians, 
the Virgin Mary. But I look upon 
this affair of the blood to be all in my 
eye, for a very little trouble at the time 
might have mopped it away. It is no 
doubt true that the Scotch, in all times, 
have been a very dirty people ; and 
the queen’s help might have neglected 
to scrub the floor, until after it had 
become ingrained : nor does the matter 
admit of any better ’teqiretation, unless 
that, (or some reason of state, a bason 
of blood is sprinkled now and then on 
the spot, to make a fee-trap. 

But no more at present, for I am 
very tired with my day’s up-hill and 
down-hill walking, which is one of the 
stmngest things to have to do in a 
civilised town. Therefore, says good 
night. 

Your ’fectionatc Nephew, 
Kjciiaud II. HickoHy. 


The Volonel shews a little of the prejudice of his countrymen in the foregoing 
letter. He takes no notice of the picturesque ajipearance of iildinburgh, but 
compares the old town, most preposterojisly, to the skeleton of a mammoth. 
Can any thing he more absurd ! And as to the ditticulty in the w^ay of laughing 
among the Americans, and which he ascribes, with a true Yankey conceit, to 
their superior wasdom, there w^ill, he may depend.on it, be a difference of opinion 
wherever, and with whomsoever, he broaches that doctrine. His sneer at the 
ancient crown of Scotland is quite abominable ; it is vile disparagement, the 
offspring of republican srntinient. \\ e had no idea that he was so narrow- 
minded in some things; but on hooking, in a cursory manner, over the re- 
mainder of his IMSS , we see matter enough for animadversion, and shall not 
pass It over without due notice. 


IIISTOUICAL DOCUMENTS. 

No. I. 

Under this head we propose give, from time to time, various documents 
illustrative of historical events ; and we commence the senes with one of such 
rare value, that it may be deemed with propriety the overture to the existence 
of a new nation, most intimately (^nnected witli the lionour and prosperity of the 
British empire. To tlie public ot this country it is therefore of very high interest; 
but in those great provinces, the two Canadas, to which the overflowing of our 
population has given so much impoitance, it will be regarded with the same 
sort of feeling and veneration that ancient states look back on the monuments 
of their origin. For although Canada Juul been»i*9garded anciently as a depend- 
ency of the Scottish crown, it was not* properly a British acquisition earlier than 
the peace of 1763, when it was Anally ^eded. 



We are indebted to Mr. Galt* for thia very curious paper. It uras obtained 
by him iirom Mrs. Bawden, the daugliter of General Monckton, who was second 
in command in the enterprise. i 

4 < I I 

SECRET INSTRUCTIONS TO GENERAL WOLFE FOR THE CONQUEST OF QUEBEC. 


George R. — Secret imtructUms for 
our trusty and wtll-belMed Jatues 
Wolfe, Esg. Brigadkr^utncral of i 
our Forces in ^orth America, and 
Major-General and Commander-in- 
chief of a body of our Land Forces, 
to be employed in an expedition 
against Quebec, by the way of the 
liiver St, lawnnce. Given at our 
Court at St. Jameses, the 5th day of 
' February, 1 759, in the twenty-second 
year of our reign. 

Whereas we have, by our commission, 
bearingdate the 12thday of January last, 
appointed you to be major-general and 
commander-in-chief of a considerable 
body of land forces, directed to assem- 
ble at Louisburg, in our island of Cape 
Breton, in order to proceed, by the way 
of the rii^er St. Lawrence, as early as 
the season of the year will admit of 
operations, by sea and land, in those 
parts, to attack and reduce Quebec ; 
and whereas we have appointed Rear- 
Admiral Saunders to be commander- 
in-chief of a squadron of our ships, to 
act in conjunction and co-dperate with 
our said land forces in the execution 
of, the above most important ser\'ice, 
we have thought fit to give you the 
following instructions for your con- 
duct ; and that you may be fully in- 
formed of the number of our forces 
destined for this expedition against 
Quebec, and of the several preparations 
directed to be made for that ecrvice, 
we have ordered to be delivered to you 
herewith extracts or copies of three 
letters wrote by one of our principal 
secretaries of state to Major-General 
Amherst, dated the 29th of December, 
and the 12th and 13th of January last 
past, together with a list of the said 
troops, and of the additional artillery 
and stores ordered to be sent to Louis- 
burg; also copies of those letters to 
Rear-Admiial Sunders, dated the 9th, 
12 th, and 2pth of January last; and of 
one to Rear-Admiral Durell, dated the 
"iS’^’of December last. 

1ft. You are immediately, upon the 
,QBceipt of these our instructions, .to 
^ jepair to Portsmouth, and there embark 
on board one of our ships of and 
proceed without loss of time to Louis- 
burg, in the island of Cape Breton, 


where you ore to take unde? your 
command, the trpops we have ordered 
to rendezvous at that place, on or 
about tlie 20th of April, if the season 
shall happen to permit; and you are, 
on your arrival at Louisburg, to use 
all possible diligence and expedition, 
in concert with Rear-Admiral Saunders, 
or the coromander-in^hief of pur ships, 
in embarking the troops^ ardlleiy, 
stores, and gll other requisites for the 
expedition against Quebec, and to 
proceed therewith at or about the 7th 
of May, or as soon as the season of 
the year shall permit, up the river 
St. Lawrence, and attack and endea- 
vour to reduce Quebec ; and it is our 
will and pleasure tliat you do carry 
into execution Uie said important ope- 
ratibn «fith the utmost application and 
vigour. 

2d. In case, on your arrival at 
Lojiisburg, you shall find that the 
troops which we have ordered Major- 
General AmherSt to send with all 
expedition to that place, together with 
the artillery, stores, aud all other re- 
quisites for the operation directed, 
shall, contrary to our expectation, and 
by any unfavourable accidents, not be 
yet arrived at Louisburg, you are, 
without loss of a moment’s time, and 
by the most expeditious and sure means, 
to make the most pressing instances to 
Major-General Amherst, or the com- 
mandec-in-chief of our forces in North 
America, and to Rear-Admiral Saun- 
ders, or tlie commander-iii-chief of obr 
ships in North America, in order to 
quicken and expedite, witli the utmost 
mligence and despatch, all possible 
measures for most speedily assembling 
and collecting the said troops at Louis- 
burg, as well as the artillery, stores, 
and all requisites for the expedition 
against Quebec. 

3d. In case, by the blessing of God 
upoif our arms, you shall make your- 
self master of Quebec, our will .and 
pleasure is that you do keep possessigijiv' 
of tRe said place; for which purposf'^ 
you are to appoint, out of the troops 
uqder your command, a sufficient and 
ample garrison, under the command of 
such careful and able officer as you 
*!shall judge best qualified for so im- 
jportant a trust, effectually to defend 
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and secure the said place; and you 
will immediately make, in the beet 
manner practicable, such repairs to the 
works as you shall find necessary for 
the defence thereof,- until you shall 
receive farther orders from us ; and 
you are forthwith to transmit an exact 
account, to be laid before us, of the 
state and condition of the said place. 

4th. As it cannot be foreseen by 
what time the attempt against Quebec 
may have its issue, or what the num- 
ber and state of our troops and ships 
may be when that service shall be over ; 
and also considering, in case, by the 
blessing of Ggd upon oiir arms, you 
should make yourself master of jlhat 
place, the necessary garrison that must 
be left for the deftiice thereof, wc 
judge it exjiedient to leave it to }ou 
and Rear-Admiral Saunders, or the 
conimander-in-chief of our sliips, to 
consider the state and circumstances 
of things, as they shall then be found, 
and thereupon to determine w^At ulte- 
rior operations, higher up the rner 
Si. l.awrence, (in case the navigation 
of that river shall be found safe 'fur 
such vessels as shall be best suited to 
the ser\ice,) may be jiracticable and 
expedient for making still farther and 
effectual impressions on the enemy ; 
and in case any such ulterior opera- 
tions as above, in consequence of the 
reduction of (Quebec, shall be judged 
by ^ou and Rear-Admiral Saunders 
expedient to be undertaken, our will 
and })leasure is that you do carry the 
same into execution in the manner 
which you shall think most conducive 
to the good of the service; and you 
will not fail, as expeditiou.sly as may 
be, to inform thereof Major-General 
Amherst, commandor-in-chief of our 
forces in North America, and as far as 
may be, to concert the same with our 
said general, in order that the opera- 
tions in different parts may coincide, 
and mutually facilitate and strengthen 
each other. 

5th. With regard to such of our 
forces, under your command, as^^shall 
be remaining after the above services 
are over, (and having first, in case of 
success, left a strong garrison at Qqpbec, 
as well as provided for the defence of 
any other posts which you shall find 


necessary to be maintained,) you are 
to cause the same to be disposed of in 
such manner as Major-General Amherst, 
or thlfommander-in-%hief of our forces 
in North America, shall direct (for 
which you will take all timely oppor- 
tunities o& corresponding with Major- 
• General Amherst) ; but if, from the 
distant operations in which the said 
major-general, or commander-iii-chief, 
may happen to be engaged, prejudice 
may arise to our service by waiting for 
such orders, you are to use your best 
discretion in disposing sof our troops 
in the manner the most conducible to 
our service ; and our will and pleasure 
IS, that you do then put yourself under 
the command of Major-General Am- 
herst, as brigadier-general in North 
America. 

0th. Whereas the success of this 
expedition will very much depend 
upon an entire good understanding 
betvieen our land and sea officers, 
we do hereby strictly enjoin and 
require you, on your part, to maintain 
and cultivate such a good understand- 
ing and agreement, and to order that 
the soldiers under your command shall 
man the ships when there shall be 
occasion for them, and when they can 
be spared from tlie land service ; as the 
coramander-in-chief of our squadron is 
instructed, on his part, to entertain and 
cultivate the same good understaudTng 
and agreement, and to order the sailors 
and marines under his command to 
assist our land forces, and to man the 
Batteries, when there shall be occasion 
for them, and when they can be spared 
from the sea service ; and, m order to 
establish the strictest union that may 
be between you and the commander- 
in-chief of our ships, you are hereby 
requiied to communicate these instruc- 
tions to liim, as he is directed to com- 
municate those he shall receive from us 
to you. 

7th. You are to send constant and 
particular accounts of all your pro- 
ceedings, by letter, to one of our prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, and you are 
to obey and follow all such oiders as 
you shall receive from us, under our 
royal sign manual, or from one of our 
principal secretaries of state. 

G. R. 
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•No. XXVII. 

edwaud lytton btjlwer, esq. 

Hebe we have Bulwer in an appropriate position, viewing his face, and reviewing 
his beard. With razor far keener than the edge of his Siamese Twins^ is he deli- 
cately mowing his chin ; and, clothed in a role de nuit far more flowing than the 
numbers of his Milton, a looks with charmed eyes upon the scene before 
him, and exclaims, with all tlie rapture^of a satisfled editor, ** What a charming 
article ! Worth any thing pe^ sheet !” We have taken him just on the eve of 
publication, revising his last proof the moment before coming out. 

lie has himself, in an autobiography published some time ago in the Xew 
Monthly, given us an ample history of his seed, breed, and generation. We 
are sorry to say that we have forgotten the genealogy; but it was related, if 
we do not wllftlly misapprehend the matter, pretty much in the style attributed 
to old Hardcuslle in She Stoops to Conquer : ‘‘ My grandmother was a major 
of dragoons, and one of my aunts a justice of the p*ace.” The same history 
contained many other interesting particulars concerning the curl of his whis- 
kers — which, by our plate it will be seetf, arc well put on — the jieculiarity of 
his coat, the toumure of his countenance, and other matters, momentous to 
the general reader. L. E. L., however, in her Romance and Reality, which we 
take shame to ourselves for not having hitherto reviewed, has so com])h*tely 
depictured him (we shall not say cuw amove, lest that purely technical phrase 
should be construed literally), as having a high nose, relieved by an open 
mouth, a forehead of an especial shape, contra ste4 with a peculiar chin, &c. &c., 
tliat it would he useless to go over the concern dViy more. 

His poetry is so-so, or rather very ba<l ; and yet with a strange, but at the 
same time usual perversity, he prefers it to his prose, winch is, or was, readable 
and pleasant. Falkland, to be sure, is ifo*great things — it being a hook the 
naughtiness of the conception of which is happily neutralised by the dulness of 
its execution. But Pelham was full of smart magazine papers, any one of which 
would be worth any money to the AVte Monthly — two or three of them might, 
perhaps, And admission in H dull month into Ftascr; and it is on this work he 
should take his stand. The reason is plain : he had, close by, the pattern and 
exemplar of the hero — “ He but looked in the glass, and he drew from himself.'' 
Devereux, Disoivtted, Doomed, ^c., are barely unreadable; and Eugene Aram 
has been already celebrated in our pages. 

As a statesman, he is chiefly remarkable for his strenuous exertions in the 
great and vital question of the Majors/nd Minors. He is bending all the powers 
of his mighty mind to arrange the great and truculent feud between Drury and 
Davidge, the (warden and the Wells; while his eminent brother is occupied in 
settling the quarrels between Russia and Poland. In oratory he has not succeeded ; 
which his ill-willcrs attribute to his ityudiclous custom of applying too liberal a 
stimulus of brandy before venturing on the desperate attempt of addressing an 
assembly so awful and august as that which congregates in St. Stephen's. It is 
a custom he should give up. By taking a ^urn or two, with his new theatrical 
friends, in the barns in tlie country, he will be able to master nerve enough to 
get on before a promiscuous rabble, without applying to an ally whose aid is 
often too potent for those who call it in. Of his Magazine, we say nothing. 
Let him and Tom Campbell squabble it out between them. 

Yet we must not so part with Bulwer, after all. If he would give up 
his aflTectations" — and, surely, he is now old enough to do so — and learn to 
believe, that to be a Garrick Club dandy is i|3t one of the highest objects of 
human ambition ; if he would not fancy that the authorship of some three or four 
flimsy, and one clever novel, is the perfection of literary fame ; if be would 
ferswear the use of such words as liberal principles," << enlarged ideas," 
“progress of mind,'* behind the age," and other nonsense of the kind, which 
ooold be used by a parrot with as much effect as by the rising talent of the day ; 
if he would read something, and think a little— get to harder study and a humbler 
miod, there is the making of jomething well worth praising in Bulwer; — and 
when we see it^ nobody will be Ifeippier tc^ proclaim it than ourselves. 
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CHALMERS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


It is well known, tliat in the olden . 
time there flourished a set of empirics 
and visionaries, who, either in folly 
or in fraud, devoted themselves to the 
task of searching for what they called 
the philosopher's stone. These men 
absurdly appropriated to themselves 
the name of Alchymists ; and by 
degrees the meaning of the word, m 
common usance, became generall^^thiis 
perverted. ^ 

In our own days a class of dream- 
ers and pretenders has arisen in their 
room, rivalling them in folly, and far 
exceeding them in the mischief they 
have been able to perpetrate. And 
these men, too, have contrived to lay 
hold of a respectable namejaanll to 
fasten it especially upon their own 
works: so that the very title of Political 
Economist is never given now to .any 
but those who adopt the method of 
tliese gentry, which consists simply of 
abstnict theory, constnicted in perfect 
disregard of facts A nmltitude of 
volumes of this description have been 
poured out upon us within the last 
tliiriy years ; but amidst the whole, 
we have never found a worse than that 
which IS now before us. 

We may, perhaps, be thought by 
some to use language not sufficiently 
respectful to the eminent autlior of this 
volume. Now, towards himself, as a 
divine, as a preacher of the gospel, 
we entertain feelings of the deepest 
respect ; but for his present work, 
filled as it is with the worst faults of 
the school to which he has chosen^to 
join inmself, and dangerous as is its 
whole tendency in the highest degree, 
we can feel and we can express but 
one sentiment, that of perfect disgust 
and unqualified condemnation. 

But on what ground do we, p»ijrhaps 
some one may ask, allow ourselves 
the exercise of any such feelings towards 
such a work ? Has not Dr. Chalmers a 
perfect right, if he pleases, to inquife into 
Political Economy, in connexion with 
the Moral State and Moral Prospects 
of Society I Most unquestionably^ he 
lias. But he has no right, neglecting 


to acquaint himself with the main facts 
bearing upon the question, to indulge 
in mere baseless speculations, and to 
put them forth, under the sanction of 
his name and authority, as established 
doctrines, when tlieir admission must 
have a most severe aisd fearful effect 
upon society, and when the real facts, 
ns already ascertained, prove tliem to 
be unfounded and mischievous as* 
sumptions. Take, for instance, the 
very first page of the volume now. 
before us, and observe the emphasis 
and triumph with which a certain 
position is stated ; and then observe, 
also, the real nature of the doctrine 
propounded, its abstract, unpractical 
character, and its mischievous tenden- 
cy, it admitted to its full extent. 

** Kttcli science has certain command- 
ing positions, whence, if the observer 
look rightly around him, he may obtain 
an extensive view of important truths 
and important uppli cations. iSuch a posi- 
tion, we think, has been recently gained 
in Political Economy, althougJi full ad- 
vantage has not yet been taken of it. 
We bold it the more interesting, that it 
includes witliin its range certain unex- 
plored places of the science ; and, more 
especially r that department where the 
theory of wealth comes into contact with 
the theory of population, and where the 
two, tlierefore, might be examined in 
connexion. 

“ The doctrine, or discovery, to which 
we refer, is tliat promulgated some years 
ago, and both at the same time, by Sir 
Edward West and JMr. Malthus. It re- 
spects the land last entered upon for the 
pur])08es of cultivation, and which yields 
no rent. It is obvious, that laud of tliis 
inferior productiveness must mark the 
extreme limit of cultivation at the time — 
ns land of still inferior quality could not 
be broken up without loss to the culti- 
vator. 

Any land that is cultivated for food 
to human beings, must, at least, yield ns 
much as shall feed tiie labourers who are 
employed in working it. But it must 
do more than Uiis. These agricultural 
labourers require to be clothed and lodged, 
us well as fed. They must be upheld/ 
not ii^ fbod alone, which is the first ne- 
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cessury, but in ivliat niay be termed tlie 
second nocessanes of liu?. The people 
whose business it is to work up these, 
may, in contradistinction to the agiu'ul- 
turalt be termed tlie seromiarif labourers 
of a country. It is evident, that the 
worst of cultivated hmd mua^ at least, 
be able to feed those who are diiectly 
employed upoc the soil, and, mort'over, 
those who prej -ire for the agricultural 
labourers all the other articles, beside 
food, w'hich enter into their support or 
maintenance. Klso the cultivation of it 
behoved to be abandoned. All that land 
which, by no* possible imiirovemenl, 
either in the processes of Inisbnndrv or 
of manufacturing labour, could yield as 
much as would subsist the agricultural 
labourers and their secondaries, is doom- 
ed b)" nature to everlasting sterility, and 
must always remain without the scope of 
cultivation.’* 

Now, what is the meaning of this 
concluding sentence: “All tliat land 
which, hy no possible improi eineiit, 
either in the processes of Iiusbandry or 
of manufacturing labour, could yield 
as much as would subsist tiie agncul- 
tural labourers and their secondaries, 
is doomed by nature to everlasting 
sterility, and* must always remain 
without the scope of cultivation V* 
We take for granted that Dr*. Chalmers 
is not speaking here of those regions 
whn:h are covered with perpetual snow, 
or of those deserts of the torrid zone 
where no human being can make his 
dwelling. lie is speaking of those 
arts of the globe which can be inha-^^f 
ited, and which can be cultivated. 
His propo«<ition, then, must mean one 
of two things ; either, 

1 . That all tliat land which by no 
possible improvement, f i’cw after a tong 
scricb of years, could yield subsistence 
to its cultivators, “ is doomed hy nature 
to everlasting sterility or, 

2. That all that land wliicli by no 
possible improvement could yield, 
within the first year or tuo, subsistence 
to its cultivators, is doomed, &c. 

Now, of the first of these proposi- 
tions, if that be what the doctor means, 
in the passage we have quoted, to 
affirm, it is sufficient to remark, that 
it is of the class of discoveries — for 
“a discovery*' Dr. Chalmers himself 
calls It — which has been commonly 
known by the name of mare's nests. To 
assert that land which can never pro- 
duce sufficient food to maintain cul- 
tivators, will not be cultivated, is, one 
would think, a sort of discovery which 


a mail would claim very little credit 
fof making. 

At the same time, before any practi- 
cal use can be made of this “ discovery,” 
it would be necessary to incjuire whether 
any land of such a thoroughly worthless 
and irreclaimable character exists, with- 
in those precincts of the earth which are 
inhabited by man. If there be no such 
absolutely barren tracts to be found, 
then tlie “doctrine or discovery” re- 
mains of little use, seeing that it can 
be applied to no question of possible 
oecurrence. And that it is imjiossiblc, 
among the dwellings of man, to find 
any spots so jfbsolutcly sterile, is suffi- 
ciently clear from tlie fact, that the 
spot which of all Europe is at the 
jiresent moment the most fertile, will 
be found in Elanders, and this spot 
was originally nothing but pure sand. 

But we rather fear that the second 
of these propositions w'as that which 
the doctj'r meant to assert, namely, 
that all sucli land as will not at once, 
or shortly, yield to its cultivators their 
full subsistence, must be taken to be 
“ tldoined by nature to remain without 
the scope of cultivation a proposition 
the most contrary to all human expe- 
iience, and the most subversive of all 
human hopes tliat can well be con- 
ceived. Could tins proposition have 
been earned into effect in former times, 
then, obviously, the most fertile sjiot in 
Europe must liave remained to this 
present rnomeiil in its former condition 
— a wilderness of sand. 

To get at once to a practical solu- 
tion of the question, let us suppose a 
case ofvery common occuireme. Take 
an agricultural labourer, a cottager, 
planted dow n by the side of a harsh 
and stubborn juece of coiumon land. 

him if he will take a piece of this 
land at an annual rental ? lie replies 
that It will cost him so much labour 
to bring it into cultivation, that he 
darcj not undertake to pay any rent for 
it for the first few years. Ask him, 
again, whether be will settle down 
upon^a plot of it, giving iij) all Ins 
usual employment and his usual wages, 
and engaging to ask no relief from the 
poor-cates, but relying wholly upon his 
little plot for the maintenance of his 
family ? He rejoins, again, that he 
c.’Utnot enter inlo this bargain, for that 
the land in question will not, for some 
time to come, be able to yield him an 
entire maintenance to himself and 
fenriily. e 
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Now, tliis is just tlie case winch 
Dr. Chalmers siip])oses, of land whk.*h 
can pay no rent, and which cannot at 
present even maintain its cultivators. 
And of such land he asserts, that it 
is doomed by nature to everlasting 
sterility, and must always remain 
without the scope of cultivation.*' 

So says the theorist. But what says 
the fact, — what says any practical man ! 
The labourer cannot, it is true, afford 
you any rent for the plot in question; 
nor can he, for a year or two, even 
gain his own subsistence. But give 
him a couple of acres free from rent, 
and without any absurd stipulation that 
he shall confine himself to it, and you 
shall soon see whether or not nature 
has doomed it to everlasting sterility.** 
Leisure hours he has, and they w'lll 
suffice to break up the soil. A pig he 
has, and he hopes soon to possess a 
cow ; and with these manure will 
quickly accumulati*. And )Ou may 
safely trust him, that three yiiars' shall 
not elapse before he will shew you 
that even a stubborn soil is not 
‘‘ doomed of neccjssity always to remain 
without the scope of cultivation ;*' but 
that the same industry which turned 
the pure sand of Flanders into the 
finest soil of Europe, will be equally 
effective in any other country. 

What, then, to any practical purpose, 
is the meaning, and what the utility, 
of this great “ discovery,” which i'h no 
emphatically announced by the learned 
doctor '*^ If he merely intends to say, 
that land which can never, by any pos- 
sibility, pay for cultivation, will not be 
cultivated — then, indeed, the thing may 
be true enough; but why call this a 
discovery? Surely ^‘we wanted no 
ghost to tell us that!’* 

But if, on the other hand, the disco- 
very is this, that all land whicli wilt*iiot 
forthwith inaiiitaiii the cultivation ‘‘ is 
doomed hy nature to everlasting ste- 
rility” — then, indeed, there is some- 
thing new in the proposition; but at 
the same time it is directly nega- 
tived by all past e?q)erience, qnd by 
the universal practice of the present 
day. 

' Such is the tone in which Dr. Chal- 
mers commences his article. Abstract 
theory, in preference to facts the most 
obvious and well known, will always 
claim his preference. We cannof^ fol- 
low him through all those similar spe- 
culations which abound in the volunfe, 
but shall just make one general charge, 


and then, as briefly as may be, shall 
proceed to substantiate it. 

Dr. Chalmers^ book, then, contains, 
willdn the whole cfnnpass of its 560 
pages, but three facts ; and those three 
assumed foe ts arc, each and every one 
of them, v^ere fictions / 

This IS harsh language, but, instead 
of apologising for it, we shall at once 
proceed to substantiate what we have 
asserted. 

In fact, we should use the word 

fiilsehoods’* in preference to ** fic- 
tions,” were it not that^vc w’ould avoid 
even the appearance of imputing to 
the doctor (whose honesty no one will 
doubt) any thing iikeUntentional mis- 
statement. Still, however, the w'ord 

fiction” is insufficient to express our 
meaning. The fact is, that Dr. Chal- 
mers has, in each of these three in- 
.staiiees, said “/Ac thing which is not.'* 

First, then, we advert to the fact 
stated by Dr. Chalmers, concerning 
Nonyay. The great evil he fears for 
our own country is the excess of popu- 
lation, arising from tcx> early marriages. 
The bright example which he w^ould 
set before us is that of Norway ; in 
w’hich country, as he is taught by Mr. 
Malthus to believe, the peasantry matry 
late in life, and increase slowly. 

To this example of Norway he is 
ever and anon referring us, and placing 
It in contrast with the reckless mar- 
riages and excessive population of 
England. lie says of our people : — 

“ If they w'lll ill general enter recklessly 
into marrittge, it is not possible to save a 
general tlescenl in their circuinstanee.N.** 
p. 23. 

“ Cirnnt but the general ascendency of 
principle, and along witli this you w'ill 
have a jiriuleiice, and a prospective cau- 
tion, and a superiority to mere animal 
and constitutional impulses, which must 
necessarily ensure the liabit of later mar- 
riages, and so of smaller families.” 
p. 440. 

“ Fho right impulse and the right habit 
have often been exemplified, and by large 
classes of peasantry. 1 1 is so in Norw'av.” 
p. 423. 

“ It is only a moral and voluntary 
restraint that should be aimed iif, or that 
can bo at all ettectual ; the t'ffect of which 
W'ill be, more provident, and hence, both 
later and fewer, niaiTiagos. And thus, 
as in Norw'ay, we shall behold the cheer- 
ful spectacle of a thriving, independent, 
aiid^Apectable peasantry.” p. 352. 

Tluis are we assured, again and 
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again, that Norway is happier sftid 
better regulated than England, and 
that the main reason is, that the peo- 
ple marry later, and do not increase so 
fast. “ Later and fewer marriages’’ — 
a slower rate of increase — no surplus 
population, — and thus is secured “ the 
cheerful spectacle of a thriving, inde- 
pendent, and respectable peasantry.” 
Thus it IS, we are assured, in Norway; 
and of Norway, England is recom- 
mended to learn a lesson. 

This notion is, of course, borrowed 
from Mr. Malthus ; and we are treated 
with two pages of extracts from his 
book. But these extracts consist, 
themselves, rather of theory than of 
observation ; and whatever tJicir asser- 
tions may be worth, as to the matter of 
fact, is at once neutralised (to say the 
least) by the testimony of a subsequent 
traveller. Dr. E. 1). Clarke, who sa\s 
of the very same people, that “ thvtf 
marry young, and have only to marry : 
subsistence follows of com/’sc.” * 

But, fortunately, we need not '“rely 
on the varying reports of travellers, 
touching this important point ; — a 
single well-ascertained fact disposes, 
at once, of the whole fiction. It is 
upon record that the increase of 
population in England, betv>/Jen 18*21 
and 1831, was frbm 11,201,437 to 
13,089,338, or about sixteen per cent; 
while the increase of tlie population of 
Norway, between 181.5 and 18*25, was 
from 835,451 to 1,000,152, or above 
nineteen per cent So much for the 
prudence, and the later and fewer 
marriages of the people of Norway, 
and their consequent slower rate of 
increase! — and so much for i\\Q facts 
of Mr. Malthus, relied upon and co- 
pied by Dr. Chalmers ! 

Secondly, Dr. Chalmers treats us 
with another fact of a very similar 
kind, lie finds much to be pleeised 
with in Holland, and accounts for 
it in this summary way, upon the 
authority of some anonymous corre- 
spondent : — 

The absence of the poor-laws seems 
to be one of the chief blessings of IloU 
landr 

No poor laws in Holland ! No 
legal provision for the poor in the 
Low Countries ! What next ! Why, 
we have upon record the principal 
points of a report made to the States- 
ueneial in 1823, from which we»I|am 


that in the nine northern provinces, 
the population of which was only 
2,148,339, they numbered 196,053 
poor; and that upon these they ex- 
pended no less a sum than 5,955,030 
florins in the year, being equivalent, at 
the Amsterdam prices, to above twenty- 
four bushels of wheat to each. The 
poor of England and Wales, in 1813, 
were 971,913; on whom we expended 
6,679,657/., being equal to about ten 
bushels of wheat each, or not half the 
Hollander’s allowance. And yet we 
arc to be told that “ one of the chief 
blessings of 1 lolland”is, that she makes 
no legal provision for the poor ! 

But, thirdly^ we must advert to the 
grpat governing fact, or fiction, of all — 
the famous Malthusian figment of the 
rapid duplication of the human species. 
Following Mr. Malthus implicitly in 
this, as in every thing else, we have 
the following astounding assertions 
from Dr. Chalmers : — 

** I^opS:filtion, whim permitted its full 
development, by an unbouiuled siipjily 
of the means of snbsisteru e, ran double 
itsft'fjn fifteen years." p. ,‘>80. 

Should a })opulation be able to 
double itself in fifteen \ oarN, it would 
still have the inherent ability of doing so, 
after everv acre on tin; fact* of the globe 
had bt‘<Mi ad\.inced to its .*»tate of utter- 
most cultivation.” p. 18. 

And upon what are these assertions 
founded ^ Upon certain statements 
of Mr. Malthus. And what was the 
basis adopted by Mr. Malthus in 
making the>e statements^ It was no- 
thing more than ihis : — he found one 
or two instances in North America in 
which the population of certain of the 
states had doubled itself iii fifieon 
years, or even m less ; — he therefore 
leafied at once to the conclusion, 
thalf population, if favourably circum- 
stanced, had an inherent power of 
duplicating itself within the term of 
fifteen years. Immigration into 
America, indeed, from Eiiropi*, he 
could not quite forget; but he speedily 
dismissed that from his calculation, as 
“ immaterial'* 

We must illustrate this plan of his, 
of estimating the progress of popula- 
tion, by a case which will be familiar 
with most of our readers. 

W e will suppose that a person has 
deposited in the hands of a company 
of some kind, a hundred pounds, for 
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which he understands that he will get 
an annual dividend of five per cent, 
together with other contingent advan> 
tages: — Suppose, further, that he is 
called to India, and, on inquiring what 
can be done with his dividends, he 
finds that the company will, if he* 
wishes it, retain them till he returns, and 
will even allow him compound interest 
for them. 

lie goes, and is detained abroad for 
eight years. Calling at the office on 
his return, he finds, to his great de- 
light, that liis 100/. has become nearly 
200/. Hardly listening to their expla- 
nation, he pockets the money anc\, has- 
tens away. Meeting a friend, he be- 
comes most eloquent in praise of the 
power of compound interest, whicli, he 
assures his fnend,will double any given 
sum in about eight years. IIis friend 
is incredulous, and inquires whether 
there was not a bonux^ as well as the 
interest, waiting for him at tJla office. 
“A bonus/" he exclaims — ^*wliy, 

1 did hear something of the sort, but 
that is comparatively immutenul ; \t *is 
the compound interest that has doubled 
niy money. 

Ills friend, however, peisists m his 
doubt, and, pulling out his pencil, sits 
down to work the jiroblem. He soon 
shews him, by the clear result of a few 
figures (adding the inlerest, simple and 
compound, to the lOO/. year b\ year) — 
that It w'ould be fourteen years, instead 
of eight, before the lOO/. would even 
ajipioach its doubling. 

Just ill the position of this foolish 
man, who runs away with an exagge- 
rated notion of com])ound interest, is 
Dr. Chalmers. The one isolated fact 
of the doubling may he true in each 
case ; but the immigration is no more 
“ immaterial" in the one case than lite 
bonus IS in the other. The real proof, 
however, of the actual power of popu- 
lation IS only to be accurately ob- 
tained by the very same means by 
which you learn the actual progress 
of 100/. at compound interest — i^une- 
iyj by working its progress, step by step. 

A register of births and marriages 
and deaths, is as easily made up ns a 
table of compound interest ; and such 
a register or table ought to have been 
made up by Mr. Malthus and Dr. 
Chalmers before they ventured to iSy 
down, as indubitable facts, such ab- 
surdities as that of “a natural grower* 
of population to double itself in fifteen 
yeai«.” • * 

This, however, whjch they have not , 


done, has been done for them. Such 
tables as they ought to have made, 
have been made bjf Mr. Sadler; and 
it forms the great aggravation of Dr. 
Chalmers’ offence, that after the whole 
fancy had^ thus been entirely blown to 
atoms, he has the ignorance or the 
assurance to advance it as an admitted 
truth. 

But Dr. (’halmers will probably 
reply (indeed, it is the only defence 
that remains to liim) that having seen 
Mr. Sadler’s work treated with ridi- 
cule in the FAinhurgh Review, he did 
not think it worth his while to look at 
it. This plea might avail the doctor 
a little, had he preserved the silence 
which becomes a state of ignorance; 
and as long as his opinions were re- 
served to himself, few persons W'ould 
have cared in how negligent a manner 
they were acquired. But when he 
conies forward as a teacher, a public 
lectupT, and even produces a volume 
of Political Kconomy for the instruction 
of the world at large — we have then a 
right to reprove him if his work bears 
on Its face a manifest proof that he has 
not taken even the ordinary course of 
consulting the leading authors on the 
subject onAvliich hejreats. 

It IS not worth his while (Dr. Chal- 
mers probably thinks) to read Mr. 
Sadler s volumes. Other men, of lite- 
rary standing quite equal with his own, 
are of a dilferent opinion. The name 
of Sii\RON TrnMR, w^e suppose, will 
'/lot be thought insigmticant, even by 
the side of that of Thom as Chalmers. 
But in his last volume, on the Sacred 
History of the World, philosophically 
consuiered, Mr. Turner thus expresses 
himself : — 

It is this undiminisbing and unde- 
caying property in plants which may 
rescue us from that chimerical dread of 
n 8iipera)>undant population of the earth, 
under w'liich w'e have been labouring for 
tlie last thirty years, until Mr. Sadler's 
tables, calculations, and reasonings, have 
at last rescued us from it. 1 allude to 
Mr. Sadler’s Law of Populatioiiy publish- 
ed in tB30, which has thrown, at last, the 
steady and anitnating light of truth on a 
darkened and much-mistaken subject, A 
great mistake has been prevailing on this 
subject ; the true law of nature was mis- 
conceived ; partial efl'ects were taken to 
be the.gpnerul rule, and the real agenejr 
greatlj •over-rated ; and thereby an ima- 
ginary law has been assumed, wliich has 
never operated as^us been alleged. In 
nature, the law of population has never 
exceeded t^ut of the pioductive power 
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of vegetable life, and never will.’* pp. 113, 

ni. 

Mr. Sadler nattirally begins by ask- 
ing, If population doubles itself in 
fifteen years, by what steps does it 
advance, — how many children do you 
allow to each marriage, — how many of 
these survive to marry — and what ave- 
rage do you adopt for the term of death ? 

Mr. iSIalllius, contenting himself with 
general assumptions, has given no com- 
putation of this kind, as a foundation 
for his assumed “doubling in fifteen 
years.” Mr. Sadler, therefore, has first 
endeavoured to calculate upon what 
data such a calculation must proceed ; 
and he finds that, to make such a rate 
of increase possible, it would be neces- 
sary to have a population who all 
marry at the age of twenty, who are 
all fruitful to the extent of d^ht child- 
ren to lach iiia/'fiage — all whose child- 
ren live, and marry at the same age, and 
are eifualiy fruitful — and, finallv, who 
know nothing of death. Upon these 
terms, indeed, a doubling every fifteen 
years w'oiild become po.ssible ; but 
every one can see that if such circum- 
stances as these are required, then, as- 
suredly, such a doubling nev er yet took 
place, from procreation alone, upon the 
face of this our earth, and, until a iiiil- 
lenmum arises, never can. 

ilut Dr. Franklin, an authority main- 
ly relied on by Mr. Malthus, has ano- 
ther speculation — namely, that about 
tw’enty years is the actual period of 
duplication. The data he assumc/k 
are these: — Marriages take place at 
twenty years ; all the married have 
eight childfen on an average ; four 
of these survive to twenty, marr}', and 
become equally prolific ; and sixty-five 
years is the average date of tlie deaths. 

Taking these data from Mr. Mal- 
thus’s own favourite authority (and 
suiely they will be allowed to be suffi- 
ciently liberal), Mr. Sadler sits down 
and constructs a table, or parish regis- 
ter, for 219 years, in which all these 
marriages, births, and deaths are regu- 
larly recorded ; and the result i.s as 
follows : — 

Two couples, wiih three parents still 
in existence, arc put down 4n the first 


year; then all the marriages, births, 
and deaths being set down in the exact 
order in which Dr. Franklin prescribes 
them, there are found to be, in the 
219th year of the chronicle, 2405 per- 
sons in existence. 

But how immensely does this result 
differ from the doubling ratio of Mr. 
Malthus and Dr. Chalmers! Even 
supposing, which is Dr. Franklin's 
idea, that such a ])opulation would 
double Itself in twTiity years, we ought 
to find, in the 201st year, after ten such 
doublings, 71 G8 persons; whcicas the 
fact turns out to be, that the actual 
nuntlier in that year is only 1462, or 
Jtboiit one-fifth of the supposed num- 
ber. And as for a doubling in every 
fifteen ycar^, for which Dr. Chalmers 
so confidently answers, the result 
would be, in llie 211th year, a gross 
amount of 114.688 persons; whereas, 
in fact, even the 219th \ear would 
shew but 2,405, or about one-fiftieth 
of the multitude which the fancy of 
Messrs. Malthus and Chalmers had 
coloured up ! 

Such are the facts, the only facts, 
produced in this work of the Edin- 
burgh professor! And ujion a basis 
like this IS his whole system rested. 
We aie l)e«ought to follow Norway 
in her late marriage's and her slow 
increase, wlien, in fact, Norway in- 
creases more rapidly than ourselves! 
We are recommended to imitate Hol- 
land jn refusing any state provision for 
the poor; when, in fact, the slate pro- 
vides, in Holland, twice as liberally 
for lh(» poor as we do m England ! 
And, lastly, we are to keep down, if 
possible, tlic iiuiiiheis of the people, 
seeing tli.it their natural tendency is 
to double llieir numbers every fifteen 
years; wlan, m fact, tins assertion is 
exactly akin to the supposition that 
money at five ])Ci‘ cent compound 
interest would double itself every four 
years ! 

After all, however, we have one ao- 
knoydedL^menl to in, ike to Dr. Chal- 
mers, ar.d I'lie ground on which our 
thanks are due lo him ; hut that topic 
we must lescrve lor another oppor- 
tunity. 
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THE CONTAGIOUS CHARACTER OF CHOLERA.* 


The author’s object in this little vo-* 
lunie is to establish that doctrine which 
denies any contagious character in the 
present epidemic, and refers its propa- 
gating causes to those which are annu- 
ally III operation. He also denies the 
existence of any new features in the 
disease, except ing what belong to an 
increased seventy of their form ; seve- 
ral epidemics arc referred to as having 
created much more liaxoc than the 
cholem, and it is assumed that this 
and the last year ha\e been singularly 
iinpropitious for physicians, notwith- 
standing tlie cry of cholera old 
medical writers are cited, who are snid 
to have known the disease in this conn- * 
try; and its Asiatic ongui, in 1017 oi 
1818, IS, of course, ilomed. 

This IS all very well, and does credit 
to the author’s reading ; but it has en- 
tirely failed in attempting to convert 
us from our belief, and di^pellipo- f^ur 
fears, of the epidemic biMiig of a 
wvnkublv nature. All intectioiis dis- 
eases diflcr 111 the ilegree and mode of 
eommunieation ; and while cholera *is* 
jieifeclly capable, we belie\c, of be- 
eonung infectious or contagious, it 
does not appear to be so in as high 
a degree as other diseases ; and yet 
even the most virulent do not aflect 
all constitutions at all times : Nature, 
while she permits mankind to be 
afflicted w'lth diseases of an epidemic 
and infectious quality, provides us 
with the propel ty of counteraction. 

The more we see and hear of this 
remaikable disease — so sudden in its 
invasion, and so rapid in its course — 
the more we feel convinced of its 
Asiatic origin and new chtiracter, and 
the more we are dispos(;d to yilace 
confidence in the sanitary regulation^ 
recommended. At the same lime, we 
doubt the efficacy of the quarantine 
laws, and are disposed to think lightly 
of the parade of fumigating baggage, 
cloths, stuffs, &c. &c. We are but little 
if at all informed as to the nature of 
this disease, and its laws of proj^ga- 
lion ; and frequently we see instances 
of its breaking out independently of 
any direct source of infection, at least 
such as can be demonstrated. Appa- 
rently wc are no nearer ascertaining 
the exact laws of its projiagation than 
we were before the disease appeared ; 


but when we .attentively study its pro- 
gress, we cannot refuse our admission 
that it is identified with die spasmc.dic 
cholera which first made its appear- 
ance in central India aljout the latter 
end of 1817^r the beginning of 1818, 
Has it appeared at distant places in 
various qiiaiters of the globe simulta- 
neously'' Certainly not; and if we 
regard its progress, it lias generally 
come when expecti-d, according to 
past observation. W e tiace it gradu- 
ally from Russia to IlarAburgh ; and 
then, the country being filled with 
alarm and in full expectation of its ap- 
pearance, It breaks out upon the oppo- 
si/c shore of Great Jiritain, having no 
interposed land to rest upon, just as it 
has now broken out in America, having 
readied the western ports of England 
and the coast of Ireland. 

We question not the fact on whicli 
Hr. Webster insists, that fruit and 
other iiKliscretious in diet, as to quan- 
tity and quality, predispose to or excite 
cholera. These causes ha\e so operated 
constantly, and produce violent but 
less fatal symptoms, which, fiom their 
resemblance to the premonitory symp- 
toms of the epidemic, ha\e caused the 
latter to be lllstlngul^b{.d by the same 
appellation. Dr. Webster, &c. may, 
however, write and say w hat they please 
upon the question of the newness of 
the disease to us, hut they never will 
persuade us that it is merely an exag- 
gerated form of the ordinary bilious 
cholera. Its main symptoms and 
peculiarities are quite distinct and 
perfectly novel, and most strongly 
force upon us the conviction that 
patients Habounng under the Asiatic 
form of the spasmodic cholera have 
imbibed some morbid poison ; but 
wdieiher from the air alone, or the air 
tainted by the ])resence of the cholera, 
and from what jieculiar state of the at- 
mosphere, we are unable to determine. 
Several suggestions have been made 
upon tins point, but none that have 
been conclusixe. 

In the north of England, flights of 
insects, of excessive in muteness, are 
said to have been observed in places 
where cholera raged, to lun e preceded 
it in infected places, and to hino had, 
at their departure, a coincident decrease 
and subs\d once of cholera cases. Dr. 


* An Essuy on the Epidemic ( 'holera, being an liujuirvinto its neu’ or contagious 
Character; im hiding Jxcmnrks on the Trejitmeiif, ixc. ixi . I’-y .bdni Webster, M.D. 
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Front examined the weight of the 
atmosphere about London, and found 
it to be specifically heavier than 
usual. 

^^’hile, however, we must believe 
the present cholera (evidentlv on the 
spread) to be a different one from that 
which usually becomes fr^uent in the 
fruit season, it is quite evident that the^ 
same causes may excite both, and that 
a neglected state of the digestive organs 
under irritation is a very common foun- 
dation of the complaint, leading to its 
premonitory symptoms ; while, if these 
last be not ^topped, the patient may 
fall into a complete state of the Asiatic 
or blue cholera. 

“ On the 18th of May, clean bills 
of health were issued to the ships, the 
cholera having subsided,** says Dr. 
Webster; and we ask him wliere is 
it nowj or, rather, where is it nut ? It 
has been and is in tiic north, and in 
the east, and is now getting south and 
west; — it has been and is now in 
Pans, sweeps Belgium and the Prus- 
sian frontier, and has entered Holland ; 
— it has pervaded the river-sides of 
London and other districts, and is now 
pervading the higher and more remote 
quarters of the city and west end, with- 
out regard to persons, the rich and the 
poor alike having expenciced its at- 
tacks, among whom are some melan- 
choly examples ; and to the friends 
aifd families of these Dr. Webster*s 
book will afford no confidence or con- 
solation, nor will It be hkel) to per- 
suade them that we ha\e no great or 
destructive epidemic among us, and 
that we may congratulate each other on 
Uic great healthiness of the season, and 
the little havoc cholera is making. 

L poll the great question of quaran- 
tine, we so far agree with Dr. Webster, 
that it is, in our opinion, attended with 
more inconvenience than advantage. 
We really do not believe that the cho- 
lera is to be kept out of a town, or 
district, or country, by any practicable 
quarantine; but we do see the pro- 
priety of very strict measures of pre- 
vention being every wlieie practised, 
4 nd of great attention to the separation 
of the sick. 

As to the treatment, we have little 
to say upon this part of the book before 
us, because the learned author himself 
has had no experience to guide him, 
and goes, therefore, only upon analogy ; 
in which, so far, he displays jfic^ment. 
I'ufortunately, this disease is not one 
which admits of very clear reasoning in 


relation to symptoms ; and practice 
built upon the prevalent indications is 
but little successful; and when reco- 
very takes place, it seems to do so 
more in obedience to a natural pro- 
pensity tlian to the interference of 
med icine. Hence, perhaps, have arisen 
the most opposite ideas: coif/, heat, 
sedatives, stimulants, have each suc- 
cessively been popular; and now the 
great tide of prejudice sets in with the 
saline treatment, as it is triumphantly 
styled; and for the application of which, 
at the Coldhath-helds prison, the magi- 
strates awarded Dr. Stevens 100/., with 
w'hich the conscientious physician walk- 
ed off, no (Ipiibt hiughing in his sleeves 
at jthe gullibility of the glorious bench 
•of the county unpaids. And well he 
mjgat; for when go\ eminent directed 
memhers of the Board of Health at 
Whitehall to look into the affair, tlic 
greater part of the cures had never 
been cholera cases at all, and some 
mere diarrha^a. It w as farther reported , 
also, ihal the use of the saline system 
had not been attended with that degree 
of success winch afibrded any flattering 
hopes of Its being more eftbctive than 
the ordinary course of jirocceding, 
adoptiMl by the central board as having 
best succeeded in Russia. Those who 
are interested in the inquiry as to the 
Coldbath-flelds prison, may sec tlie 
wdiole correspondence, and the state- 
ments of the cases, published in the 
medical weekly gazettes, &c., in which 
statements it appears that the governor 
was eitlicr a willing or unsuspicious 
tool in leturning cases as cholera w^hicli 
were not so. Among this falsified 
list, one girrs name absolutely ap- 
peared who had only complained of the 
tooth-ache ! Moreover, it appears thdt 
several of the inmates liau jci^ned 
cliolcra, for sinister motives. So much 
for this the newest humbug that has 
aiisen out of the cholera mania. It 
appears, however, that iii North Britain 
the practice of injecting large quantities 
of salt and water has been attended 
with very frequent restoration of the 
pulsa in the collapse stage ; and if this 
be true to any flattering extent, it bids 
fair, conjoined with other remedies, 
per/qips, to prove a very effective im- 
provement in practice. But, in refer- 
ence to the Coldbath-flelds affair, we 
consider Dr. Stevens's bubble lo have 
burst. We believe, after all, that the 
,best treatment is that which is most 
consistent with sound .sense, skill, and 
experience, and that kind of judgment 
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which a well-educated and sensible 
medical man possesses ; for it is evi- 
dent that no specific has yet been dis- 
covered for curing Cholera Indiana. 

People in general are very anxious to 
know what to take when seized with 
cholera ; but the difficulty is, in know- 
ing when you are so. The first symp- 
toms are merely premonitory, and re- 
semble ordinary complaints of the 
stomach, rendered irritable by heut, or 
some error of diet, perhaps. We, 
however, feel disfiobcd, especially when 
there is a disposition to nausea or vo- 
miting, to advise the immediate taking 
of an emetic, followed by calomel and 
opium pills, and weak 'brandy and 
water, warm, with ginger. The ‘rest 
had better be left to medical advice. ' 
\\'e regret to see fears so rife as they 
are at present. I’ear, if only used for 
the sake of caution, is good ; because 
It keejis tieojile from taking liberties 
with their constitutions, and makes 
them guarded in their diet, a»j(J forces 
attention to their health. But, if fear 
acts as a dread of the disease, we know 
of no causes iniicli more jiowerful pi 
disposing the constitution to the pre- 
vailing epidemic, be that uhat it may. 

It may perh»ips be inleicsting to 
read what our trunsathintic neighbours 
think of the cjndcmic, and the chances 
they haie of slianiig it with the inhabit- 
ants of the old world. The w riter of a 
letter in the Montreal //c, of .luiie 
9, IS extremely facetious upon the sub- 
ject, and very confident in his ojnnions. 
But scarcely was his writing printed 
off, we bclieie, before some thousands 
were laid down in the malady, to which 
he affixes no infectious (juality. Yet, 
how got It over the Atlantic, and why 
did it not arrive sooner ? 

From a Correspondent of the Quebec 
Mercury. » 

Sin, — “ ‘The height of nonsense,’ says 
au Irish proverb, ‘ is to ti-y to keep out 
the tide with a pitchfork and, though 
less in degree, tlie ntlinupts made here 
and in Europe to arrest the jirogress of 
cholera, are very nearly allied to the 
edifying exercise above mentioned/) 

“ 1 have only been two duya in your 
city ; but, from the aw'ful note of prepara- 
tion which has been sounded far imd w’ide 
— the tons of chloride of lime — th& ap- 
pointment of boards of health — and tlie 
instalment of a chapter of knights, of the 
order of Cloacina, 1 suppose, whom 1 iiee 
parading the streets in their spick and 
span new red ribands — the establishment 
of Grose Island as a fi^and lazaretto — 
and^ above all, tlie profuse grant to pay^ 


for all this nonsense, ctmvinoed me that 
you were going to run ram-headed against 
some absurdity. And, lo! 1 have not 
been disappointed ; j^r as some of the 
shipl that arrive in the course of the 
season will, no doubt, bring out typhus 
fever, measles, scarlet fever, small-pox, 
and oilier ildiseases, w'hich are indubit- 
ably infectious — and as each vessel so 
doing will club its quota of mercies for 
the behoof of the denizens ofGrose Island, 
prepared, as their bodies must be, for the 
reception of disease by the privations of 
a long voyage — you will throw a body of 
disteiiipeis into tliese colonies worse than 
the cholera at Calcutta ii7 1817-18. But 
us ] have no hope that my feeble voice 
w'lll be heard against the upUfted shout 
of the collective wisdom of tiie province, 
I shall confine myself to a few facts con- 
cerning tlio disease, which fell under my 
own observation, or which w'ere related 
to me by ])eo])le on whose truth and 
judgment I could dejiend, during a resi- 
dence in Bengal, in tlie very w'orst times 
of cholera, namely, the years 1817, 18, 
19. and 20. 

Asiatic cholera is a disease of conges- 
tion ; whether it jiroceecls from the brain 
anil nerves, or from the arterial system, 
I do not know', and I do not care for it 
is (|uiie enough for ns that we know how' 
It operates, and, from that, how' its ope- 
ration can be counteracted. 'I'he spasms, 
wdiich are ^‘ommoii to the Asiatic and 
European choleni, and which are given 
to totally dissimilar diseases the same 
name, to tlie great confusion of terms 
and hotlieration of the faculty, are only 
symptoms of the diseiLso, which is merely 
a contr.iction of the extreme vessels, 
causing the blood to rush inward upon 
the brain and abdominal viscera ; so that 
niiK^ times out of ten the patient dies of 
a}K)plexy. JNJv friend Mr. Marshall, in 
Lis work on the Medical Topography of 
Ceylon, (whicli w'ork, like its author, 
though diminutive, contains a deal of 
gcK)d sense,) states, that on post mortem 
examinations, the ])ia maler was so turgid, 
that, when removed and thrown into a 
basin. It looked like one homogeneous 
clot of blood. The question then is, 
how' to remove the pressure on the bruin, 
luid restore the circulation to the extre- 
mities; for when you have done that, 
you hove cured the cholera. 

“ With Europeans we found an early 
use of the lancet of great benefit ; but it 
must be a very early one, for if the 
attack has been of fifteen minutes’ stand- 
ing, you con get no more blood out of 
the ])atient’s arm than out of a turnip. 
Our next reliance was on brandy end 
opium, in veiy large doses, and very 
often il*pented. 

“ I once saved an over-scrupulous Mus- 
eulman. who refipsed to take any medi- 
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cine, by means of a sinapism, covering 
about as much of his body as the cuirass 
of a life>guBrdsinan y and he teld me after- 
wards that, if he t^k it again, he would 
rather die than undergo a second* time 
the pain of such a cure. And I have 
heard of an amateur practitioner, some- 
where up about Agra, who Tfas a great 
advocate for decided practice, and who 
relieved many patients by pouring a tea- 
kettle of scalding water over their abdo- 
men. But 1 would not recommend either 
of these being inflicted on his IVIajcsty’s 
lieges. Yet 1 should tlnnk rubifacients 
to the skin, and perhajts the liot bath, 
would be vulualSle auxiliaries in restoring 
the equilibrium of the circulation. The 
great secret, however, in treating the 
disease, is to get at it in time ; if you 
do so, little difficulty will be found in 
treating it. I was mr nine months in 
charge of 1600 men (natives) in the year 
1819, when the cholera w^as raging. j\Iy 
mode of management w'as tins : each 
Serang (head of a gang) w'as provided 
w'lth a bottle of brandy and Iniidanuin, 
mixed in the jiroper proportions, and a 
measure holding exactly a dose <br an 
adult ; his instructions were, on the first 
symptoms of tlie disease, to give the 
patient a dose, and nin wdtli all speed 
for me. If he came in time, of w’hich I 
could judge pretty accurately from the 
appearance of the patient, as well as from 
his testimony and that of his fellow's, 
1 gave him a rupee ; if he had neglected 
his duty, he was treated to a sound 
whacking with a bamboo. So that, w ith 
the two strongest motives to human 
action, hope of rew’ard and fear of 
punishment, 1 w'as speedily apprised of 
danger; and during that season, thougl) 
many were attacked, 1 did not lose a 
single patient. 

** One singular circumstance attendant 
on this disease is, tliat when it has been 
some tune in one place, its force and vi- 
rulence seem to be expended. Notliing 
will cure it on its first arrival, while any 
thing or nothing is held as ' the sove- 
reigncst thing in life’ for it, after it has 
continued for three months ; so that we 
may expect that infallible remedies will 
be discovered in Sunderland, which will 
be found totally inefficacious in London. 

" Is cholera contagious 1 The Quar- 
terlif Review says it is — I say it is not ; 
and as the Quarterly never had the cho- 
lera in its life, and 1 had it tw'icc, 1 think 
I should be the better judge of the two. 
Besides, is there any surgeon who has 
seen it in both countries says it is cou- 
♦yginuH 1 Docs Jock M'Whiiter — does 
AiarshalU-does Daun — or Robin Dade- 
nach? Not one of them: afd why? 
Because they know the disease* have 
secSb it for years, and have treated it 
in tlioiiBands of cases ^ w'hile the alarm- 


ists and contagionists are theorists, who 
never saw it in their lives. But what 
enh be expected from n set of people who 
can foist on the public such nauseous 
hog- wash, as that a man should be smitten 
with tlie pestilence in consequence of 
scraping the pitch ofi' the bottom of a 
ship that had been in Sunderland har- 
^ hour ? But suppose all these good peo- 
ple, and half a hundred more besides, 
should assert that it w'as contagious, I 
think 1 can prove, from unquestionable 
facts, that it is not. So to the ])roof. 

** \\ hen tlio Marquess of J fastings was 
narrowing the circle which he Imd been 
eighteen months extending, to hem in 
the gigantic Mahratta and Pindarree 
conspiracy, S?r Lionel Smiths division 
WMSrficciipying a pass in the (j hunts, in 
ivdvance of Poonali ; his army was at- 
tacked by the cholera, and the hospital 
tents were pitched on a small hill, close 
to the camp. Whenever a man was taken 
ill he was coiivt'yed over to the hospital 
hill, arconipiuiied by a comrade, a wife 
(or some one conomhie), and in no one 
single sqlitary iiistanc e w'as any of those 
who accompanied the sick taken with tlie 
disease' ; now’ if thev could have been in- 
fected, surely thc*v had a belter chance 
of ontching the disease than hy staying 
ill tlie rump. But if a proportion of tlie 
liospital attendants had takc'ii the disease, 
It would only prove that the ]ieopl« were 
liable to it in both situations ; but w^hen 
people attending the sick (not being 
regular hospital attendants, mind ye), to 
a man or woman, as the ruse might be, 
escaped, it is, to me, a full proof tliat 
there is no contagion in the question. 

“ When Lord Hastings moved on 
from Mbowr, he w'as encamped by the 
side of a brook (or nullah, us it is called 
in that countrjOi ft^^d his body-guard 
(consisting of tw'o squadrons of the 
flnest heavy cavalry I ever saw, except 
the Life- Guards) were encamped two' 
troops on one* bide of the brook and two 
on the other. Those on the one side 
wvjre attacked severely with cholera, 
wdiile the 6C}uadrons on the other entirely 
escaped. The same jihenomenon was 
observed in many villages tli rough which 
it passed, where it seemed to divide the 
vilhige by a direct line, the one side 
being infected and the other safe. I was 
w'itJieis to a similar circumstance in Cal- 
cutta, wliere one part of the town alone 
was infected, and so virulently, that I was 
called up to see a gentleman’s bearers, 
of eij^ht of whom six had taken the dis- 
ease, and five were dead before I arrived. 
Yet, though many in that quwter took 
it,f and most of them died, it did not 
sjiread to another quarter of the town, 
.until it nearly left the city altogether, 
and on its return broke out in another 
, quarter. 
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** The sloop Curlew, Captain Dunlop, ling towards Whitehaven, Would an in- 
was three years on the Indian station, • fectious disease act thus 1 
and daring tliiit time lay frequently at 'Will cholera come here? I think it 
every port on both coasts, while the will, buU not for some years. From the 

cliolera was raging ashore, and an uure- year 1818 1 was clearly of opinion that 

Htricted communication was allowed be- it would traverse the whole world ; and in 

tween the ship and the shore, but not a 1822, 1, together with a medical friend 

single case occurred on boa^. At the of mine from Tabriz, who had traced its 

end of this jteriod the sloop was sold out progress through Persia, where he was 

of the service, and Captain D. and half surgeon to the embassy, made out a calcu- 

his crew ordered round to the Malabar lation of its progress, and were kind 

coast, to get the Termagant frigate, enough to chalk out for it the most con- 

w'liich had been built there, ready for venient route, namely, — through Egypt, 
sea, and to bring her home. On the and along the northern shore of tlie Medi- 

4tli day after leaving Colombo, the terraneaii, across from Ceuta to Gibraltar, 

cholera appeared on hoard, and nearly so through Spain and France ; thence, per 

one-sixth of tlie crew were taken simul- i>ack(‘t, from Calais to Dover, by which 

taiieously. and in the end it went fo^o route we sup))osed it would arrive in the 

and aft the ship, — so much so, that at ^ metropolis about the beginning of 1830 ; 
one period, to mim a 28-gun frigate but w’e never thought cholera would be 

there were only eight men in one watch so had a general, with the example of 

and nine in the otlier, including the cap- Napoleon before his eyes, as to penetrate 

tain and officers. Now, had cholera into tlie north of Europe, where, as we he- 

been contagious, would it not have at- lieved, like his great prototype, his force 

tacked some cne or otlier of them while would be dcjstroyed by frost and snow. 

ex])osed to its influence, and nut neatly ** What the d 1 could have caused 
the whole of them aftei- they were*dut of all this, contagious alarm ? — more es- 

its range 1 ^ pecially here in his majesty’s strong for- 

" But if you w'ill not believe me, will tress of Quebec, the metropolis of the 

you believe tlie disease itself 1 Had, a» wide-s])reading province of Lower Ca- 
coiitngious disease been introduced into iiuda, mid the wisest and fairest of all the 

Sunderland, would it not have gone all cities of tins earth ; for surely there haa 

round like the circles formed by a stone been nothing to lend to the adoption of 

throw n into a lake But did cholera do such mensureft, unless indeed the em- 

sol No ; it reached the banks of the bargo placedT on the Sunderland colliera 

Fortli before it crossed the Tees ; and by Gaffer Grey’s ndministratioii, while 

things must be strangely altered since 1 they let the mail and stage coaches go 

left Scotland, if the stream of travel does without question, be looked upon as* a 

nut set more from north to south tliun in pattern of wisdom instead of an example 

the opposite direction. Going north in of folly. So keep up your heart, my 

a straight hue (as it usually tnivels) we dear JMr. Editor : take your glass, and 

w*ould truce its steps from village to don’t alarm yourself, and give the same 

village, and from tmvn to town: this advice to your friends. If cholera i$ 

looked a little like contagion ; but what not coming here, so ; if it is, the Grose 

are we to say w'beii w'e lieui of it taking Island cordon will hardly prevent it. 

a hop step and jump from the bishopnc So, that you may be preserved fiiom 

of Durham to the county of Kent, and the pestilence of cholera, the mania of 

thence to tlie city of London, leaving the anti-cholera measures, and the plague of 

midland and some of the northern coun- blundering devils and compositors, is 

ties untouched ; and to the last hour we the sincere prayer of your affectionate 

have not heard one syllable of its travel- friend, Q. HY.” 

The writer of the foregoing letter is no other than tlie facetious Tycer, whom 
we introduced to our readers last month as the Backwoodsman. Whatever may 
be the professional knowledge or experience exhibited in this epistle, the talent 
and singular humour of the author cannot but render it most acceptable. We 
deem ourselves fortunate in obtaf^ing a copy so early, and in giving a place in 
our columns to a production of no common literary gusto and merit. But 
although, in one respect, the fact of the cholem appearing at Quebec, almost 
contemporaneous with the pubhcr.tion, aeems contrary to the doctor’s opinion, 
the truth will, perh.aps, be found to lie half way between the contagionists and 
anticontagionists ; for it by no means follows, that a contagious disease is not 
also epidemical. We have heard curious illustration of the progress of die 
cholera, in which it was supposed that the infectipn went floating along through 
the air, like oil in veins that remain unmixed With water. The inference from 
which is, that only those take the pestilence on whom a film of il had lighted; 
or ^aii transmit the taint, unless have previously received it, either from 
another, or from thcjitninsphere.— (♦. Y. 
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LETTER TO THE PRIMATE OF IRELAKD ON THE STATE OF THE 
IRISH CHURCH, AND OTHER MATTERS. 

* BY SIR M o'dOHERTY. 

To the Mott Reverend Father in Gody Richard, Archbithop of Dublin, 
Bishop of Glandelagh, Primate of Ireland, and Chancellor of the Illdttriou^ 
Order of Saint Patrick, DD,FRS,MRIA,6^c^c 

Dear Doctor, 

Of course, I bave put your full titles upon the superscription of 
my letter, but you will permit an old friend to assume the pri\ilege of ad- 
dressing you on the inside with tliat title by which you weie so long known in 
Oxford , and which, if things go on as prosperously is they are doing at this 
present wiiUng, for the chuich of which >ou are the pninate, will, befoie long, 
be the only one left >ou I hope you find yourself quite well, and that your 
old inveterate enemy, the * * * * 

[Here homt prtiatc matters intervene^ * 

As for sporting, the countiy about Dublin is decidedly bad Tliere is no- 
thing in it — absolutely nothing, and the Dublin men aic Cockneys, just as 
insufferable as those of London About your diocese of Glaridehi^h dieie is 
some admirable fishing, paiticularly trout, and salmon fi^, beiutiful I re- 
commend — 

f Here follovL many dinitiom about flits and bait J 

All which naturally leads me to the consider ition of drinking In the first 
place, however, let me say a v|ord as to eating* Cooki rj, of course, }oii do not 
expect in Dublin, unless you have brought an aiiisU with you , and is I believe 
you started straight from Oxfoicl, where they arc still in a pnmitne stite in that 
science — hardly advanced as yet towutls the C iitesian system, fir less the 
Newtonian, and, consequently, without a ghnimei of the Muhamijut Cileste of 
Vde, I take it for granted that you irc obliged to fuc is well as you can 
Thtie IS good muUriel fot food in Uiat countiy, but Sir lohn D ivis h is rt n urked, 
in a passage frequently quoted by Mi O C oiindl and others, that there is no 
nature under the sun which liath a gieitei craving for indifieient cookery than 
Irish, provided they can get it The hsh aie excellent, though nothing to the 
fish of the South ^ 

\A skeiih here given of the Shannon wlmon, tht Lovghrea trout, the Bally- 
cotton cod, the Cork tui bot, the htnsalt hat e, the Robe/ ts s Covt lobster, tht 
Kerry oyster, c ] 

It IS undeniable — and I leave it to your logical mind to discover the reason 
why — that the claret of Dublin (Sneyd s claret) is far supenor to any you will 
get m Iwondon Of the port I could say much , but I know that in writing to a 
(loctor of divinity, and an old professor of the University of Oxfoid, I have no»» 
ngbt to hold any dissertation on that subject I acknowledge my master 1 
admit, that if I ventured to pi each on port before you, I should be as absurd as 
tlie pedant who lectured Hannibal on tne^ait of war — vt but as a gra- 

duate of the Univeisily of Dublin, of hi^^h st inding and long practice , I do thmk 
myself perfectly qualified to sjieik on the subject of whisky On this fluid I 
codld, if there were necessity, wiite a folio , but I have not time, nor indeed room 
in this half-quire of Bath post, to do any thing of the* kind I take it for granted 
that you have made, by this time, considerable progress in the art of imbibing that 
national liquor , and in due course we may perhaps hope to have an essay upon it 
from your learned and logical pen You wiK no doubt treat it dialectically, as 
becomes an old professor of the Aiistotehan science, dividing it, secundum guoli^ 
taiem, m Parliamentum et potheeimm , vel first-shottum, secundum-shottum, 
over^proofum, et proofum, with the various species and individua under each ; 
and, secundum quantitatem, into one, two, or three glasses m each tumbler [a 
quantity I should not advise you often to exceed], and from five to fifteen 
uupblers a night, which is certainly as mu(h as any archbishop ought to dnnk 
upon ordinary occasions Tryy — God rest his soul! as his flock would say 
— poor fellow ! often and ofteu»manage4 the four-and-twenty, without turning 
a hair . but then there were few archbishops like him in the world 

[A long series of recipes Jor making egrrant and rtuphe/rry whisky, with mpny 
dtsqmsUtqns upon the most approved methods oj mixing grog, punch, Sfc , are Here 
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su^oinedf all of which are most interesting^ and marked evidently much research. 
They must he higidy gmttfying and instrnetive to his grace the primate of Ireland; 
but we have not room for them in this closely^confined comer of our Magazine. 
We hope that their author will he prevailed upon, with the permtssUln of the ardk^ 
biihopf to publish them in a separate essay, with an engraved likeneu of his g;race 
as a suitable frontispiece^ 

• • « « *00 

To resume my line of argument. Th» church in Ireland is done— clean 
done — clean as a whistle. There is no use in mincing matters about it: you, 
my dear archbishop, and your friends, have given it the coup de grace. It had 
been pretty well tottering ever since the cry of emancipation came into feshion ; 
but wnen that excellent measure was carried, it got the knock-down blow, and the 
worthy Whigs have*settled its bash. There is a story somewhere in Titus Livius 
— of course, in the decade of tlie second Punic war — that it was praphesied at 
the birth of somebody, whose name 1 do not remember, and for which I certainly 
shall not seek, that he was tojbe the last chief-magistrate of Capua. Accordingly, 
when that unhappy city was left by ijic Carthaginian to its iate, it so happened 
tliat nobody coula be found to accept the magistracy but this fated indrridual. 
The dark wlieel of destiny, as the Germans say, rolled on, and Capua, according 
to the original prophecy, perished beneath his rule. 1 confess, when 1 saw 
Plunkett hoisted upon the woolsack, and a Whig Oxonian, that blackest of 
swans, like yourself, placed upon the metropolitan throne of Dublin, I could 
not help reverting to the (‘apuan prophecy. 

I know what your Cirace is going to observe. You are about to say, ** D 

it, my good friend, it will last ray fitne! I am not i^ow an intonsus jmer viridique 
jnventA, and I can sack as much money in the mean time as will, if the worst 
come to the worst, take me back to the bowers of Khedycina onCe more, full of 
com, there again to dispute on Barbasaf Celareiit, Darii, Ferio, to comment on 
Aldrich, and to puzzle freshmen with sophisms secundum quid. Do you think I 
care a fig about the church ?’' 

If your (iracc had not got into such a heat, you would have found that I was 
giving you credit for ])recisely that quantity of solicilucte about it, and going to 
admit, with all the case of the most welUbrcd disputant, that all you had done, 
ever since you have been an archbishop, )>rovcs that, except in a sensible point of 
view, your Grace values the Irish church pretty much at the price of tne quid* 
which you are at present rolling in your cheek. I was only observing, in my 
own quiet and unarguraentative way, that your Grace and Lord Plunkett were 
piecisely of that class and ordei of persons who ought to have been most fittingly 
and appropriately chosen and selected as the last heads, lay and ecclesiastical, of 
the church over which you were set. It would be perfectly impossible to have 
found a fitter pair. Featlicr your nests, then, my dear fellows! feather your 
nests ; and never mind what becomes of the bird out of which you pick these 
aforesaid feathers. 

They are making a sad rumpus here about the new plan of education you 
and your colleagues have adopted in Iceland. They say it is unscriptttral, and 
all that. Never mind a word of it. Stick by the ministry that made you. 
Make unto yourself friends of the Lords of the Treasury, and render unto the pre« 
mier all the services that are the premier's. You will never want plenty of texts 
of Scripture to back you out at a pinch. Your own logical education ought to 
help you out at a distinguo. You ought to know how to split a difierence ; and, 
to do you justice, you have not shewn that you are very slow at taking advantage 
of your schooling ; but if you be evertit a loss, there is a brother at your board — 
or if imt actually a member of it, yet the moving power of whatever ^man 
Catholic puppets may sit there — the Right Reverend and Particluarly Respect- 
able Doctor Doyle, who will instruct you in all particulars wherein it may 
accidentally happen that you are deheieut. But I pray you, if it was only for 
common decency's sake, turn off that unfortunate fellow Carlisle; because, 
though he has shewn all due and desirable zeal for twisting a text so as to 
please the fancy of your Popish allies, *yei he does it so bunglingly — he is so 
abominably ignorant, not only of the languages in#vA)ich it unluckily happens^ 
that die books were originally written, but of the common and ordinary supel* 
lectilia of criticism, that he is enough to ahame the best-managed cause in the 
world. * So, turn off Carlisle: besides, the people here confound him with Car- 
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lile the bookseller, formerly of Fleet Streeli liut now of Newgete-^seiit there by 
the Whigs on the old principle that tm of a trade never agree. 

This last paragraph, your Grace will observe, is sontewhat going out of my 
way ; lor my migiaal object in'writing to you, was to advise you to make hay while 
the sun shone, and pick up your crumbs for the few mondis more the church has 
to last. Leave the successors as little as you can. As for your inferior clergy, why 
they must shift for themcelves. There is a peculiar, a judicial aptitude in curates 
for starvation, of which it would be a great ni^ to derive them : give them up, 
therefore, without scruple. Tell them, wit^your kind-hearted and benevolent 
iriend, Malthus, that Nature’s table was foil &fore they applied for admission, 
and that therefore they had no right to complain if they could not find a seat 
unoccupied. Or else recommend iliem to apply to the new powers ; and perhaps, 
after due purification, they may become, like my friend Lord Althorp’s brother, 
George Spenser, veiy pretty Popish priests, and look ornamental at the altar. 

1 could not help scribbling you these few lines after hearing the debate on 
the second reading of the Reform-bill. 1 wished to^put you on your guard, that 
you might not be deceived by any flattering hopes of anodier year of incumbency. 
You are done. Tithes are settled forever. Church lands will not be long in follow- 
ing — and churchmen follow the land. Set, therefore, your house in order ; for, 
believe one wbo has liad much experience of the party, the first indignation of 
those who are now about to triumjm will fall upon tlie heads of those wbo have 
given them any assistance. I could prove it to you by major, minor, and con- 
clusio, in any of the four figures you would please to name, from Barbara down 
to Fresison. 

J Mudi theidqgy here succfcdg.'] * 
o God bless yon, doctor, if possible, and put money in your purse, like Grey 
and Plunkett, because your time is short! The cholera is raging here very much, 
and I am told it is playing the deuca in Dublin. The best remedy for it is 
layers of i»pndy slightly diluted with water, applied in hasty succession to the 
internal oaali of the stomach, between the hours of six in the evening and three 
in the moming. This has generally been found to be an infallible cure. Whisky 
will dnin Imltmd. • In the mean time, 

Dear Doctor, I am faithfully yours, M. O’D. 

• P.S. Put money in your purse — the Whigs have done the church — but do 
you put money in your purse. Why the deuce else, man, did you go over to 
Ireland ? No other reason in life 1 

P.S. 2d. You escaped one thing by being in Ireland, which it was luck to 
escape, even at the chance of the cholera, or the certainty of hearing all the oratory 
of all Ireland — terrible as that is. 1 mean the meeting at Oxford of the leeterawte. 
Suck a congregation of idiots was, 1 suppose, never shaken together fi^m the 
ends of the earth; the magicians who, in ^uthey’s Tkalabay are brought to the 
bottom of the ocean, to be washed away by beat of drum, were an assembly of 
wbe men in comparison. If you had seen the sights, and heard the sounds, 
which it was my lot to see and hear, because they invited me down tfiere 
among the other learned and philo^phical personages who, in the flowery 
language of my frieni(l llamiltufij the astronomical professor of my native 
diversity, “form ^he^i^endid galaxy of British science” — Tore Heaven, 
ardlbh^pl you who know something, who have read books in which there is 
Bometiimg worth reading, and who have studied a science which teaches you how 
to strip nonsense ^ its wordy covering, and to detect what is knowledge and 
what is not— 'I W^tely, my friend, you would have gone cracked, or else 

have done as I to wash doWli stuff most execrable bv stuff most 

eDcellent — afe. It has had, however, one roarvUliously happy effect, 
in skewing grub work of your geologists, chemists, botanists, zoologists, 

90 ^ ofiier lfokeri% slaves of the same kind, is not worth a potato-peeling. All 
iw they said fo one another the whole time they were there, in grand palaver 
ajtoeiilkfed, was not much better than a single number of the Literary Gazette. 
Ood kdp us t was k.^^h half a paper Aristotle ? No, no ; AVhig as you are, 
avttwdll ttot say .dwit. wtigi despise the whole concern. Once more, put money 
toto^aur purse^ wffdt fefki of whisky and water; and so Haveto ! — M. O’D. ^ 


Jf. Mdyw, Cattle Stnet, Lttceiter Square. 
If 
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CHAPTER I. 

A Departure — Female Pedeitrifin jm — Matqueradir ^ — EUtateth Canning. 

" Bebold them wandering on tlieir hopeloM 
Unknowing where they stray ; 

Yet sure where’er they stop to find no rest.’* — Southey. 

Tm T AefftuUfutn wtkiffuint. — Homer. 

** So we grew together, 

Like to a double cheny, seeming pute ^ ; 

But yet a union in partition — 

Two lovely berries moulded on one steih.” — Sbaeespeare. 


On quitting Alphonso, and entering 
the garden, Elizabeth found herself 
accosted by Mary Jones, who, deeply 
interested in the safety, and anticipat- 
ing the movements, of her young mis- 
tress, had stationed herself in the gar- 
den with the intention of warning her 
of the impending danger, and pre- 
venting her return to the cottage. The 
poor girl wildly but accurately in- 
formed our heroine of the oripn of^ 
the riot, which was every minute ga- 
thering strength, of the strange rumours 
that circulated among the populace, of 
their exasperation against her, and of the 
violence to which she would inevitably 
be exposed should she venture to en- 
counter them in their present infuriated 
state. Elizabeth, tindismayed by the 

iiumb^ fn^ with a simple expression . 
of compassion for the state orae poor 
deludea people, and began, with her 
usual equability of mind and compo-* 
sure of manner, to retrace her steps to- 
wards the road. 

« Tlie philosopher has said,” she 
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muttered in soliloquy, but still loud, 
enough to be overheard by Mary 
Jones, who, at a respectful distance, 
followed her into a path that led over 
the fields towards Gray*s Inn Lane 
and Holbom Bars — the phihosepher 
has said, that if he were accused of 
any even the most impossible crime 
— if be were charged with having, 
purloined the church steeple and car- 
ried it away in his waistcoat- pocket, 
his first measuie would be flight.” 

^ And by for the best measure topf ’ 
cried Mary Jones ; who that had their 
wits about them would stay to be baited 
by bum-bailiffo and shoved about by 
sheriffs’ officers, if—” 

Inconsiderate creature that I am !” 
interrupted Elimbeth, suddenly recol- 
lecting the absence of her dog ; 1 

S rotest, in my huny, I have fbi^tten 
luggletonian. Hell foil a victim to 
the fuiy of the mob. Not finding the 
object of their indignation, theyll vent 
their blind' and ignorant malice upon 
’Vny unotfending fiivourite. It were 
unjust and cruel to abandon him to 
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such a fate! Instantly will I return 
and seek him*’*' 

No^ no, Mbs liliiabetii 1” e]Klaiin<< 
ed her coinj[janion ; ^ stay you Aera in 
safety, behind the trank and beneath 
the spreading shade of ponder oak, 
where the branches ar^ so closely in^ 
terwoven that not a single ray of moon- 
light can make- its wiw, and discover 
your concealment, whue T go back to 
the house. The people won’t know 
me, or, if they should, they’ll allow me 
to pass without annoyance. Do you 
waiUhere, and in a trice I'll return with 
Httle Mug^.” 

^ Call him Muggletonian,” said Eli- 
zabeth : I have a great dislike to all 
senseless abbreviations.” 

It may be questioned whether Mary 
Jones heard this rejoinder of our he- 
roine ; for die faithful creature had no 
sooner expressed her determination of 
TOing in search of the absent animal, 
man she disappeared with the speed of 
lightning from the spot; and, before 
Elizabeth supposed it possible that she 
could have reached the cottage, her 
voice was again heard behind her, ex- 
claiming, in a hurried whisper of exul- 
tation, “Come along — come along, 
my mistress 1 the mob, have enter^ 
and are ransacking the cottage. 1 saw 
them in the parlour; but I passed 
them unobserved, and liave rescued 
the object of your anxiety.” 

“ Rescued him I — ^where is he ?” de- 
manded Elizabeth ; “ no Muggletonian 
do I sec!” 

“ See him ! — how should you ?” re- 
plied Mary ; “ why, bless your heart, 
my mistress, the little fellow’s fast 
asleep in my pocket 1” 

1 need not remind my antiquarian 
igaders, that while in the benighted 
days of the eighteentli centuiy no 
mantua-maker had yet advance so 
•fer on the march of intellect as to 
approach the discovery of a reticule, 
the lap-dogs of those times were small, 
and the pockets were capacious. 

The party being thus completed, 
tk^, for a short space, wound their 
way in silence beneath the bright eye 
of the silver moon, across the dewy 
fields and along the green winding 
paths that condimted to the metropolis. 

had leached the top of Gray’s Inn 
iaae befoie Elizabeth, wlio, during the 
y a y ees of their walk, had ineen tsdeing 
eonpsel with henelf alone bpon then 
potpaa which it would be most advisa- 
ble for her to adopt, bad fully mature4 


^her plans of operation, and began, in 
the following words, to open her in- 
tentions to her companion : 

“ You left me of your own accord, 
Mary, and in violation of the tenns of 
your indentures : I apprehend you 
repent yourself of that unhappy mea- 
sure ?” 

“ Repent me of it I O, how bit- 
terly !” 

“ I attempt not to put any constraint 
upon your inclinations ; you are now 
at liberty to remain with or to leave 
me. Make your choice freely; but, 
Mary Jones, make it ftrmly, and once 
for all.” • 

With you — O, with you!” cried 
”the affectionate girl, eagerly seizing 
and kissing the hand of Elizabeth ; — 
“ with you, wherever you go, and wliat- 
ever may be your destiny I” 

“ That is well I” rejoined our heroine, 
giving a slight pressure of acknowledg- 
ment, to the hand by which her own 
was* respectfully but affectionately 
grasped; “and from this moment, 
Mary, no longer regarded as an ap- 
l^rentice, but as a fiiend, I receive you, 
as the depository of my most secret 
thoughts, to the confidence which your 
fidelity deserves.” 

“ Me ! — ^your confidence I O, Miss 
Brownrigge !” 

“ It would be wiser, Mary, to desig- 
nate me by that name no longer. Nor 
thing can be more foreign from my 
principles or my inclinations than * to 
do evil that good may come.’ Never 
would 1 attempt to seek an ignomini- 
ous safety from the persecutions of my 
enemies beneath the slielter of falsehood 
or prevarication. 1 do not, therefore, 
propose, as perhaps might be the case 
with many persons of a lower tone of 
, morals, when placed in such an emer- 
gency as ours, to assume an alias. It 
is not my intention to change my name 
altogether, but 1 shall no longer make 
use of more tlian half of it : instead of 
denominating me Miss Elizabeth 
Brownrigge, you will henceforth re- 
member, Mary, that my appellation is 
Mistress Eliza Brown.” 

“ Mistress ?” 

“ Ay — Mistress^ Mary Jones ! The 
unwedded wife, the virgin widow, of 
Alphonso fielvidere !” 
f. “ W idow, ma’am ?” 

“ From this hour, true to the memo- 
ry of him to whose love I am ibr ever 
dead, and from whose presence 1 am 
for ever severed, the lonely sense of 
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widowhood will perpetually rest upon 
my heart, and the dark weeds of. 
iindowhood shall be the constant habi- 
liments of my person.” 

** O, you cannot surely be so cruel ! 
What! give up poor, dear Mr. Al- 
phonso — such a clever, sweet, virtuous 
young gentleman — who stands six feet 
two without his shoes, and who loves 
you with such devotion V* 

“It is because he loves me — be- 
cause I love him, my friend, that this 
resolution has been formed. Alphonso 
is no ordinary man ; and his wife, like 
that of Caesar, ought not only to be 
immaculate in herself, but unsuspected 
by others. The reproach* which at- 
taches to me, and from which I fly, is ^ 
to 7ng conscience, and ought to be to his, 
as an irreversible sentence of divorce- 
ment. It is his duty to forget a name 
that has been linked in the public voice 
with dishonourable epithets ; and it is 
my duty to prevent its being ever re- 
called to his recollection.” •• • 
“<) dear, Miss — ” 

** Mistress, Mary — remember, Mis- 
tress!” ^ , 

“ Mistress Elizabeth — ” 

Eliza!” 

“ Well, well ! — O dear, Mrs. Eliza 
Brownri — ” 

“ Brown ! — that’s enough.” 

“ O, Mrs. Eliza Brown ! Can you 
have the heart to jilt that beautiful gen- 
tleman 

“ I do not jilt him, Mary. — As an 
act of self-devotion, I offer up my o>vn 
happiness as a voluntary sacrifice on the 
altar of his future respectability in life.” 

“ And what, for mercy’s sake, do 
you mean to do, ma’am?” 

“ That thought is opportunely sug- 
gested,” replied Elizabeth. “It is, in- 
deed, time that we should provide for 
the present need. A strict search afleft 
us will immediately be set on foot. 
This we must endeavour to elude. It 
is first necessary that we should make 
an alteration in our attire. Attend me 
here. I’ll proceed to yonder ware- 
house, over the door of which the t^ree 
golden balls are pendant and the large 
lamp is blazing, and purchase whatever 
may be requisite to complete the change 
of our appearance; and in effecting 
that change, the deserted stable to our 
right will afford the decent shelter of 
its roof.” # 

Elizabeth had no sooner determined 
upon this plan, than, with that prompti- 
tude of execution by which her chamc- 


ter was distinguished, she took mea- 
sures for its instant accomplishmentt 
She calmly entered the pawnhrdcer’s^ 
and deliberately made her baigaiti for 
the articles required : and, after com* 
pleting her purchases, many minutes 
did not elap^ before she and her com* 
panion issued from the deserted build- 
ing to which they had retired, entirely 
metamorphosed in their apparel and 
appearance. The stained and tattered 
finery of Mary Jones had given place 
to the decent linen gown, the close 
cap, the black bonnet, and the red 
cloak of a country maid-sdfvant; while 
our heroine, according to the intention 
she had previously expressed, assumed 
the dark garments of widowhood. The 
watchmen — in those days they still 
existed — were now vociferating, each 
upon his peculiar beat, “Past ten 
o^clockl” Hitherto our fair and in- 
teresting friends had proceeded on 
their way almost unobserved and al- 
together without interruption ; but, on 
reaching the liolbom end of Gray’s 
Inn Lane, their progress was impeded 
by the intervention of a dense crowd, 
which reached from one side of the 
street to the other, and threatened 
to oppose a formidable obstruction 
to their pas^e. This mass of peo- 
ple were collected together near the 
gate of Gray’s Inn, and, their heads 
turned back, their mouths open, and 
their eyes at the fullest stretch, were 
listening, with intense and silent inte- 
rest, to a little chimney-sweeper, who, 
perched on the top of a lamp-post, 
was bawling forth to the surrounding 
audience tlie contents of a large printed 
bill. As tlie fiiir friends approached 
tliis peculiar and novel kind of rostrum, 
they could not help catching a suffi- 
cient number of the words which th$ 
shrill-tongued urchin was vociferating 
to enable them to comprehend the im- 
port of his communication ; and as the 
phrq^, “ eloped from her chariot,” 
“foot of the gallows,” “Tyburn,” 

“ young lady,” “ sixteen years of age,” 

“ fashionably attired,” struck upon the 
ear of Mary Jones, she drew closer 
and closer to Elizabetli ; and when she 
heard that 200/. were offered as the 
ward of her restoration, she was seized 
with fear and trembling, and whispered 
her mistress, in a^oice scarce audible, 
and broken by apprehension, “O, 
ma’am, ’tis I— 'tis 11 They’ll find me 
out and take me from you ! O, what 
shall I do?” 
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** Bt ckfttk rained our beroiue, 
l^Mphig her wiiit ^infh an air of dig^- 
Bmd aiithoii^; subdue this idle 
agitslioD, and Mto# me in sileince; — 
detection is impossHdel Remember 
you are again yourself, and no longer 
diMniised as a woman off^alityl*' 
i%e expression *^ditgumd ’ some? 
what jarred upon the ear and vanitv of 
Maiy Jones ; nut she felt consoled by 
the reflection that her identity with the 
person described in the placard was 
not likely to be discoverea ; and, obe^ 
dient to the directions of the superior 
mind in subjection to which she acted, 
she quietly followed in the path tiiat 
was opened ibr them as the crowd re- 
tired on either side, with an involun- 
tary feeling of respect, before the com- 
manding brow ana elevated deportment 
ofElitobeth. On regaining the open 
street, our heroine recommenced the 
detail of those plans for the future, in 
arranging whien her mind had been 
actively engaged, even while acknow- 
ledging, with a graceful incKtiation of 
her h^ from side to side, the kind 
detention of the mob, and sustaining 
the fruntiiig spirits of her more de- 
pendent and less self-possessed com- 
panion. 

** We Shan soon leave, this countiy 
fer ever, and no more return to it again I 
Will it grieve you, Maiy ?” 

• Nofeing can grieve roe as long as 
I am with you.” 

** YouHl not object, then, to residing 
in America, whither I purpose retiring 
to seek an asylum from the tyranny of 
my persecutors, in the arms of friend*- 
ship and in a land of liberal opinions.” 

Frienda in America! I never 
heard, ma’am, before,” cried Mary 
Jone8> ^that you had any friends in 
fereign parts.” 

Yes, Maiy,” replied Eliabeth, 
with a sigb of teinder recollection, *Uhe 
dearest and the earliest friend 1 have 
has long been an unwilling emigrant 
from her native land, the martyr of in- 
flexible virtue and the victim m an in- 
discriminating ju^. You have, per- 
haps, beard of Eliabeth Canning ?” 

^^To be sure 1 have ; you mean the 
girl that was innsport^ for peijury, 
imd who wanted to swear away the 
life of old Mother Squires, of Enfield 
Washl” * 

"0,£tiabeih, Elizabeth! mysc^I- 
gM lneiid ( my cbildbood’ssnonitress I 

IB it thus that truth anfl purity • 
like youfs are perverted by the misap- 


preheusions, and profimed by the cop 
J umnies, oftbe ttn^tude 1” 

M Why, la! ma^am/' cried the asto- 
nished Mary, ** is it possible that that 
wicked womajswas really an acquamt- 
ance of yours ?” 

** Hear me, roy young friend,” re- 
plied her mistiess) with a calm and 
gentle tone of admonition, ^ and ever 
after learn to mistrust the erring repre- 
sentations of common fame, mid to 
reverence those as the most virtuous of 
their race whom the voice of public 
rumour most clamorously condemns. 
The parents of Elizabeth Canning and 
myself were not only connected by the 
ties of blooH, but by the frir closer ties 
of aflectionate and long-continued in- 
timacy. Their children — playmates 
from their birth, and sisters by adop- 
tion — became t^ natural inheritors of 
the friendship by which llieir fethers 
and mothers were so inseparably unitedL 
The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Canning 
was ,a- few months my elder ; but 1 
cannot to mind the time in which 
vfte did not share every study and every 
amusement together — in whidi I did 
riot find the hours hang heavy on my 
hands that were not irradiat^ by the 
presence of Elizabeth — the pleasure 
joyless that was not participated by 
her — and the lesson uninstructive that 


was not recommended to my attention 
by the desire of her approval and the 
consciousness of her companionship. 
She was just so much my senior as to 
be capable of assisting, without leading, 
me — of fiiciliiating my progress, with- 
out directing my studies — of preceding 
and clearing away the difficulties in the 
paths of erudition, without outaliipping 
me in the attainment of the foal to 
udiich they led. Her principles, formed 
from childhood by the counslris and 
cthe examples of the best and wisest of 
the human race — 1 mean her parents 
and mjr own — were exalted to a pitch 
of heroic elevation; and, in whatever 
guise temptation might assail her, its 
assaults fell powerless, and. rebounded 
from her invincible purity of cliaracter 
like the spears of the Trojans from the 
invulnerable body of Achilles. She 
bore a charmed spirit ; and her high- 
enduring constancy of soul was capame 
of austamiog eveiy species of allure- 
roent, and defying every form of inti- 
midation. O, Mary Jones!” cried 
Elizabeth, ‘'imagine, if 1 loved such 
virtue ! Did 1 love her ? O, she was 
roy life, my joy, my happiness, my 
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topplemental coiiBcience, mv leeoad Canning, Who tii0ined ihe bitterest 
self, my counsellor, my friend 1” , oppressions in thecanae of Yirtye,<^ 

this,” said Mary, indignantly, whose virtue was thos tried and 49 bbr 
^ was the person whom the world had firmed, but was npt a| aH.shtJceOt W 
the barbarity to send to gaol and try the bitterness ofibe oppressions whk^ 
as a criminal r she suflered.” 

** world was unworthy of her ** Admirs^le girl ! O, how I repent 
exclaimed our heroine. ^*When her jthe injurious opinions I have been 
tale of oppression was related — when taught to entertain of her I ]^ow 1 

it was told that my &ir and admira- long to fling mmlf at her and 
ble friend— kidnapped, stunned, and implore her pardon for my error!’* 
stripped by a band of ruffians; threat- That meeting may not be long 
ened with loss of life; confined for delayed,” resumed Elizabeth: *^a ves- 
eight-and-twenty days in a cockloft, sel will, I know, shortly sail for New 

and deprived of all sustenance, during England; in it we will fldce our pas« 

the time of her imprisonment but sage from an ungrateftil and benighted 

about a quart of water, a few slices of land. TUI the time of its departure a 
stale br^, and a penny minoe-bie retired but resp^table asylum must 
that she happened to have in nei^ be found for us in the nei^bourhood 
(x>cket* — when it was told that such of London. O, my ever dear, my 

unparalleled inflictions were endured, oppressed, and most injured friend, my 

amid the hardest severities of winter, impatience of absence is increased by 

by a young girl like Elizabeth, at the the probability of our speedy reunion! 

bands of die most barbarous of men It is painful to remenuier that 1 am 

and the most fiend-like of yjpmen, separated fiom the society of so exalted 

because she would not mingle in the a creature; but that state of sepiaration 

pollutions of their orgies, the tale will have an almost immediate conclu- 

appeaied incredible to the multitude, sion ; and in the mean time it is my 

Incapable of comprehending tlie heigtft duty to be resigned to the inevitable 
of her virtue; they gave belief to the privation.” 

alanders of her oppressors. A judge. After this eulogistic apostrophe to 

a jury, and an English mob, insensible Elizabeth Canning, Miss Brownrigge 
to every feeling of magnanimity them- took the arfe of her attendant, and bent 
selves, could readily enough imagine her way towards Wandsworth, ^‘th a 
that a meek and inexperienced maiden view of seeking some quiet lodging,^ in 
might invent a falsehood and sustain it which she might reside unknown till 
by perjury ; but they were unable to she bade an everlasting fere well to the 
raise their petty souls to tiie couoeption country of her birth, 
of a fortitude like that of Elizabeth 

CHAPTER II. 

The Cottage — the Apprentices — Mri. Deacon — a Lover ^ a BiUei-Deux — Deepair 

— a Discovery, 

•* Dead for a dead !” — ^S hakkspeahb. 

** The lunatic, the lover, and the poet. 

Are of imaginatioo all compact.” — Midsutnmer Night's Dream, 

** Hsaven, sure, formed letters for some lover’s aid.”— P ope. 

4* Qualis popnlek mcerens pkilmela aub umbri 
Amissoa queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Obsenrans nido implumes detraxit ; at ilia 
Flet noctem, raiSoque sedens miaerabile cannen 
Integrat, et moestia late loca queatibus implet.” — V xroil. 

Disappointed by our heroine’s es- penetrated with the kindest interest for 
cape of a living object on which to the property of Elizabeth, and by the 
vent their indignation, the mob were prudence of Mn Deacon, who dr^ed 
with difficulty prevented, by the hu- the probable effects of a conflagration 
inanity of Timothy Hitch, who vfas on premises so nearly connected with 

* Seo tlie trial of Elizabeth Canning for perjury. 
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hii ««niy^romFiro^ sot lire to 
Tbe firiiielple of destrac* 
throiioss— iHiiob iDty be elways re- 
giBided «e the vtioeyooiotic ai>4 pre- 
dominating pTii»cl|deof all targe masses 
of the buroaii race — when once excited, 
is laesrer aHowed to pass a'pray without 
l^ucitig its natuml effects. It is not^ 
move certainly true, that ** nothing can 
come of iilOthing/’ than that ‘‘Some- 
thing a^pvays comes of something and 
the present mob, faithful to the pre- 
vailing instinct of all mobs, did not 
thkik of dispersing till they had left in 
mischief the (races of their having met. 
I'hey were not, indeed, afford^ an 
opportunity of gratifying tlieir savage 
propensities, by the murder of a yoaag, 
lovely, and unoffending woman, ot by 
burning her cottage to the ground, 
Ivith the chance of involving half the 
village of Islington in the blaze; but 
they consoled themselves for the forci- 
ble check to which their inclinations 
were thus subjected, by shattering the 
carved ivory cabinets, the curious 
clocks, and the various articles of orna- 
mental fumitiire-^by smashing the 
glass and china into a thousand pieces 
— by dashing the pokers through the 
pictures and mirrors — by tearing up 
Ihe dowers, trampling upon the bor- 
ders, levelling the fences, tweaking the 
Windows — and by finally effecting a 
pr^atoiy and exterminating inroad on 
the abundant contents of the cellars, 
larders, and store-closets. 

On the morning of the 25th of June, 
1765, the sun shone brightly on the 
fair abode, the smiling gaiden, and the 
well-ordered dwelling of Elizabeth, as 
on a kingdom happily thriving under 
the kindly auspices of a Tory admi- 
nistration ; on the morning of the 
26th the same sun shone full as 
brightly, but it looked down upon a 
jscene of ruin and devastation, like the 
same kingdom passed into other hands, 
and suffering, after a distracting cla- 
mour for liberty and reform, under the 
all-withering government of the Whigs 
and the Economists. 

But the ravages vrhich laid waste 
the cottage and the surrounding garden 
of our heroine were not all attributable 
to the hands of this lawless assembly : 
devastations were committed for which 
they were not resjxmsible. They, in- 
deed bad made the premises a wU^r- 
ness ; but it was rapidly converted Into 
'a desert by the crowd of inquisitive 
and curiosity-seeluiig virftfosf,who, on 


the Mtowmg ISoiidayy icanto ilof^tiig 
tp the village of Islington for >the sake 
of ^ifyitog their eyes wrth the sight 
of the spot in which such atrocities had 
been perpetrated ; and each of whom 
carpea away some portable relic as a 
memorial of his visit, till nothing port- 
able remained to be carried away. 

Most eager were the inquiries after 
the two little giris, Maiy Mitchell and 
Mary Clifford. They had been con- 
veyed, as we have already stated, to 
the poor-house ; where, under the care 
of the respectable Mrs. Deacon, and 
under the eye of an incessant succes- 
sion of visitors, every relief which me- 
dical skill* and universal sympathy 
could afford was most liberally adtni- 
'nistefed. The whole country was inte- 
rested in their fate. The parish autho- 
rities found it so impossible to answer 
individually the numerous uiquities 
after their health, that a bulletin, signed 
by three eminent disciples of Escu- 
lapiusu was posted at tlm church-dooi^ 
and changed from hour to hour, as any 
alteration was discovered in tlteir symp- 
toms. 

" The public, by the by, had been 
unfairly dealt with on tlie occasion; 
for the 6rst account which they received 
of this transaction, through the medium 
of those most veracious of all organs^ 
the newspapers, liad declated that both 
the children were found covered with i 
bruises, beaten to death, and tied up 
with the same rope to a large beam 
in the roof of the coal-cellar. Afow 
this was a very striking and impres»> 
sive story indeed, and was alto- 
gether very highly gratifying to his 
majesty’s loyal subjects of England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and the, town 
^Berwick-upon-Tweed. It afforded 
fHim an ample opportunity for in- 
4ulging in what Jeremy Bentham has 
so aptly designated “ ilie pleasures of 
malevolence,’’ by rancorous denumcia!- 
tions on thd head of the fair EUsifoelh; 
for placktt their own tendemss of 
heart in novantageous coDtraslivith her 
bvbprity, by exaggerated expressions 
of astonishment at her conduct; and 
for a cheap exercise of the virtue of 
charity, by pathetic lamentations over 
the Bufferings of her apprentices. The 
succeeding post-day, on the other hand, 
brought intelligence altogether as dis- 
appointing; by correcting the false- 
hood, it veiy materially diminished tha 
'interest of the naivative. Twa tick 
children in a poor-house, desperate as 
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theirt^se was reported’to ba in a lett^ 
signed by Galen Deacon himself, was g 
sad fnlling-ofi' from two dettd girls in a 
coal-cellar. But there was still much to 
keep public curiosity on the stretch, and 
idle tongues in motion. Their mistress 
— a|nick, as it was said, with remorse 
and alarm — ^had suddenly disappeared ; 
and the uncertainty of her apprehension 
was a very interesting circumstance. 
Then, again, it was doubted whether 
either, or which of the children, could 
recover ; and the suspense of their late 
was an extremely interesting circum- 
stance indeed. To be sure, both might 
get well — a result which a very humane 
lecturfr against West Infliao slavery 
deprecated with the most earnest fer- 
vour of his piety; lest, as he said* 
^‘that horrid woman their mistress — 
if tlie |)o1ice were fortunate enough to 
discover her — should escape the hang- 
ing she deserved.*’ Indeed, this last 
supposition involved such a sliameful 
fraud upon the dues of public«jpst»ce, 
that no one could endure to contem- 
plate It for a moment. The restonition 
of both children was not to be thought 
of ; in fact, Mr. Deacon was pledgea to 
die public for the death of one of them. 
In his printed letter on the subject, he 
had expressed very slight hopes of the 
recovery of Mary Mitchell, and none at 
all of Mary Cliflbrd. So one murder 
still appeared to be certain, if not two; 
and the multitude lived in eager ex- 
pectation of the realisation of at least 
half of the original report, which they 
hoped to tind followed by the higlily- 
important supplement of the detection, 
trial, confession, last dying-speech, and 
execution of the murderess. 

During this period of excitement, 
nothing could be more important thim 
Mrs. Deacon’s position in the world^of 
Islington and its vicinity. She was gt 
the poor-house the brat thing in the 
mbming and the last thing at night; 
atiti ittd always tlie most correct in- 
formation to give^ either from personal 
inspection or from the immediate in- 
telligence of her spouse. She ha^ sud- 
denly swollen into a person of distinc- 
tion. Like Lord Qyron, the morning 
after the publication of Chiltk Harold, 
this lady, the morning after the flight 
of Elizabeth, awoke and found her- 
self famous.” She heard of nothing 
but her penetration, her perseveran^^e, 
and her humanity— she had always 
seen through the hypocrisy of Miss> 
BroWnrigge— ‘She had always known 


that thdre was ebmetbifi^ inMeriotii 
about her conduct-— she haa -always 
suspected how the caSS feldly stbod^ 
she h^ always predicted that seme* 
thing would be discovered at 
she had afibrded poor, old, excelleet 
Mrs. Jukes^the first intimation of the 
I. deplorable condition > in which her 
daughter-in-law was placed — she it 
was who insisted on having the house 
searched, who had directed that the 
dear children should be carried to the 
poor-house, and who had undressed 
them and anointed their bruises with 
her own hands — she waS, besides, the 
wife of the apothecary that attended 
them ; and from night till mom, from 
mom till dewy eve,” she bustled about 
from house to house, and from neigh- 
bour to neighbour, pouring all that she 
knew, gues^, or could invent, upoti 
the leading topic of the day, into the 
thirsty ears of her credulous and curious 
auditors. This lady was one of those 
who, from the ftrst, had augured the 
death *of both the apprentices. Her 
opinion was, that though Deacon was 
very clever, and could save a patient’s 
life as long as there was any life ih 
him to save, mortification must inevi- 
tably ensue, as the consequence of such 
bruises asjboth the children had re- 
ceived; and, as a doctors wife, she 
thought her opinion of some value.'’ 
This opinion she promulgated, indeed, 
to all the innumerable friends with 
whom she was so kind as to com- 
municate on the subject; and when 
Mary Mitchell was reported better, 
though the same bulletin declared 
Mary Cliflbrd dead, it may be doubted 
whether she was not more grieved by 
the falsification of her prediction than 
gratijiedhy the success of her husband’s 
skill. The case of the apprentices, 
however, was now, and finally, set at 
rest. Mary Cliflbrd was a corpse in 
St. Andrew's churchyard, and Mary 
Mitchell was disposed of to another 
mistress, a Jew slopseller in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rag-r air. Such being the 
case, the full and active interest of 
Mrs. Deacon’s mind was directed into 
another channel, and became wholly 
occupied with wondering, and sur- 
mising, and inquiring about the retreat 
of Elizabeth; against whom the coro- 
ner’s inquest had delivered a vezdict 
of wilful murder, and for whose appre- 
hftsion»a reward of 500/. had been 
o^red in the Gazette. 

Far diflerent from the feelings of 
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lii«. Dea<m and her fnepds were 
those of Alphooao Belridcre. Re* 
moved as his fiither’s residence was 
teas the soenm of tmnul^ the li^ 
imd the ottendant devastation of Mias 
Biownrigge’s cottage, on the night of 
the 25th m Jud% pamd a^ay without 
its inhabitants receiving any intimation , 
of the event; and when, on the sue* 
ceeding morning, the baker arrived at 
the kitten-door with the hot rolls for 
breakfast, and the freshest news of the 
neighbourhood, the domestics, each 
dreading to be the repeater of any 
tidings Umt v^ere injurious to the &me 
of Miss Brownrigge, after a long dis- 
cussion on the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of relating what they had heara, 
unanimously resolved to keep silence 
upon the subject, and leave the know- 
Irage of events so important to their 
young roaster’s happiness to extend 
itself as chance mignt direct. In total 
ignorance, therefore, of all the miser- 
able circumstances that had taken place, 
his fancy bright as the morning, bis 
spirits U^t as the summer gales that 
were playing about his cheeks, his mind 
lull of delightful recollections, and his 
heart bounding high with animating 
hopes, Alphonso, after a rapid repast, 
started tem the breakfast-table, that he 
might snatch a moment of brief con- 
verse with his Elizabeth before the hour 
im which the Islington stage started 
for the Bank. Happy in himself, he 
dreamt not of aught but happiness 
mound him at peace with his own 
breast, he could not entertain a thought 
of enmity against another; and when 
he met Mr. and Mrs. Deacon advanc- 
ing, with a hurried step and an air of 
busdittg importance, towards the poor- 
house, he quickened his already rapid 
pace, and, forgetting the disagreeable 
skirmishes of the preceding afternoon, 
approached them with a smile of wel- 
come, and extended to either neigh- 
bour the band of frank and cordial 
salutation. To his surprise, the offered 
courtesy, which was but co^ly answer- 
ed by Mr. Deacon, was dimainfully 
rejected by the lady. Till tliit moment 
Alphonso had never given a second 
ihoo^t to the extraordinary dialogue 
in vAkh he had so recently exposed 
himself to her indignation. But as the 
mtdlection of it shot across his mind, 
a sense of the ridiculous nature of his 
positien was simultaneously engen- 
dered, which exhibited it^lf in the 
iiivoluataiy sparkling of his eye and 


the playful emteg of his upper lip, 
Tbe expression, slight and fleeting as 
it was, did not escape the jealous and 
irritable glance of Mm. Dracon. Her 
whole soul was stirred within her; she 
felf^sulted in tliought; and, perceiving 
that Alphonso was still unconscious ^ 
the events at the cottage, she found 
herself in possession of the means of 
extorting an ample vengeance for the 
contumely he had offered to her charms, 
and resolved to make the fullest use of 
the advantage which was thus afforded 
her by a chance so fiivourable to her 
malignity. 

wretched business this!” said 
Mm. Deacofi, her eye glancing b look 
of insolent triumph, her cheeks and 
'iips chilled and white with the icy 
touch of malice, her voice half choked 
with passion, and its accents rendered 
peculiarly offensive by an abortive 
attempt to assume a toue of com- 
passion — wretched business tins I 
But L always foretold how it would 
turn out.’' 

“ No better — no better this morning,” 
said Mr. Deacon ; ** I’ve already been 
twice to look at the bruises, and exa- 
mine the eflect of my lotions ; but I 
don’t entertain a hope.” 

Scarified from top to toe,*’ said 
his wife ; great wales all over the 
back and loins, as big as iny fist, and 
striped all manner of colours, like a 
rainbow.” 

“ There’s not a chance of life,” said 
Mr. Deacon. 

*'No, not a chancel mortifleation 
must inevitably take place,” added bis 
wife. 

** Whom are you speaking of ?” 
demanded Alphonso ; whose ^Ufe is 
in danger? who has been thus bar- 
barously treated?” 

«, " Oh !” replied Mrs. Deacon, its 
just as 1 related — just as 1 said; 
though Mr. Belvidere and Mr. Al- 
phonso Belvidere did so Mremptorily 
put me down. It’s all as I predicted ; 
and your Miss Elizabeth ” 

<^pood Heavens I” exclaimed the 
agonised Alphonso, what of Eliza- 
beth ? Has she got great wales on her 
back ? has she Wn beaten black and 
blue ? is her life in danger ?” 

*^Yes, that indeed is it,” replied 
Mrs. Deacon, bridling up, and kind- 
ling as she spoke with tlie antici- 
pated triumph of an embryo repartee. 

Mightily, indeed, is her life in dan- 
ger, if the constables can but get hold 
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of her; and, though her neck is so 
delicate, she may yet chance to find it 
too large for the halter.’’ 

Woman 1 woman cried Alphon- 
so, if you are not lost to every feeling 
of compassion as of shame, at once 
disclose the meaning of these horrible 
enigmas.’’ 

^ Woman I— Shame !— Compassion ! 
Enigmas I” — ejaculated Mrs. Deacon, 
with a little titter of complacent ma- 
lice, and still swelling more and more 
with the rapid and abundant secretion 
of that black venom which, engendered 
of jealousy and revenge, she was pre- 
paring to vent forth in one annihilating 
gush upon her victim. Why ,the 
meaning’s plain enough, Mr, AlpmnsQ 
Belvidere, since you are so anxious 
for the discovery of ^ my enigma^' as 
you call it ; the meaning is, that your 
sweet, beautiful, amiable Miss Brown- 
rigge, has whipped her two dear little 
apprentice girls till they’ve been ear- 
ned all but dead to the poo^odse; 
and my young lady has had the pru- 
dence to take herself off, and nobody 
knows where to look after her !’* « » 

The words were no sooner utter^ 
tliari, as if a pistol had been fired 
through his brain, our hero fell as one 
dead at the feet of his informant. 

Now tills was more than Mrs. Dea- 
con designed : it was not her wish to 
kill him altogether. She would not 
liave been displeased if her words had 
given him a brain fever, or a serious 
fit of illness. Had tlie result been a 
strait waistcoat or a consumption, it 
would have gratified her extremely; 
but his sudden death was neither ex- 
pected nor desired. Mrs. Deacon was 
a philanthropist, according to the mo- 
dem school of philanthropy. She pa- 
tronised slow and lingering inflictions. 
With regard to our criminal law, she 
had universally professed herself to be 
a zealous reformer, on tlie score of hu- 
manity. Her mild and tender heart 
had always sickened at the very thought 
.of a capital punishment. She was 
a steady advocate for the substitution 
of labour for life, and solitaiy impri- 
sonment in its place; and when she 
saw Alphonso lying pale and sense' 
less on the ground before her, reflect- 
ing on the w'orld of excruciating an- 
guish which he would necessarily be 
spared, while the fate of the childten 
.was in doubt, and during the pursuit, 
the prosecution, and perhaps m final 
con&mnation of Elizabetn — like a 


cat, which will not destmyy but loves 
to keep her prey in the agony of a sus- 
pended destruction — ste Mcame inr 
tensely anxious that ifie animatioa of 
which her intelligence had deprived him 
should be quickly and effectually te- 
stored. Aetuated by these feelings m 
• his favour, Mrs. D^on earnestly i«i- 
plored her husband to adminieter his 
professional assistance. Tliat gentle- 
man’s ready lancet was immediately in 
his hand ; and, after the loss of a good 
deal of blood, and swallowing a small 
quantity of water, the qpnnubial and 
medial pair had the gratification of 
seeing tl^ young man conveyed to his 
father’s house on a litter, greatly ex- 
hausted in body, and in a high state of 
mental delirium. 

By the by, though I forgot to men- 
tion it before, the full and particular 
account that Mrs. Deacon was enabled 
to give of this event, which, according 
to the lady’s report, occurred while she 
was endeavouring to break the matter 
to poor Mr. Alphonso as tenderly as 
possible, conduced in no trifling degree 
to enhance the tern i)orary consideration 
which she enjoyed during the state of 
public cveitement on Miss Brown- 
rigge’s cause. 

Alphonse was confined to his room, 
and perfectly unconscious of the mo- 
mentous occurrences that were hap- 
pening around him for several d^s. 
During this state of insensibility little 
JVIary Clifford died ; his love was pub- 
licly gazetted as a murderess ; ana the 
most diligent exertions were made to 
discover her retreat. The sole and in- 
defatigable attendant on his illness and 
his afiliction was his father. By night, 
Mr. Belvidere kept silent watch be- 
side his couch ; by day, he was ever 
near to administer the appointed me- 
dicines, and catch, in the direction of 
his eye or the slightest motion of his 
hand, the intimation of his wishes or 
his wants. When, at lengdi, his de- 
lirium left him, and the powers of his 
mind were restored, a far higher and 
more important office devolved on the 
excellent parent of Alphonso. It was 
then his task to counsel his son with 
the lessons of his wisdom and ct- 
perience, and to fortify his failing 
spirits under the accumulated burden 
of the distresses which were pressing on 
him, by the energy of his own moral 
and t^lfgions principles. Seldom has 
a case^occurrea in which such succours 
were more urgently required. Our 
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hero was not only afflicted by the 
absence of his Elizabeth ; he did not 
oidy grieve over the uncertainty of her 
fiite, and the pdrils by which she was 
suiTounded ; he was sufteiing from 
her voluntaiy and most unexpected re- 
jection ofhim. On the inerning of his 
recovered consciousness, the following 
'letter peached the manor-house, by 
means of the penny post: — 

** July If A.D. 1765f N.S. 
*' Deab Sir, 

*' Having every reason for con- 
fiding in youi^late assurances of esteem 
and regardf 1 am not mthout apprehen- 
sion tint this communication may occa- 
sion you some degree of inconvenience* 
Circumstances over which 1 had no 
controlf and which you must at this 
writing be fully acquainted with, have 
rendered it expedient that I should tra- 
vel abroad. It is my intention never to 
return to England. VVe shall, conse- 
quently, meet no more. ^Vant of time 
prevents mr having the pleasure of de- 
tailing the reasons n^hich have induced 
this determination ; but that good opi- 
nion of my judgment and discretion 
which you have so frequently described 
yourself as entertaining, will be suffi- 
cient to satisfy you that it has not been 
adopted without strong and substantial 
grounds. You will be so good as to 
present my compliments to* any neigli. 
hours that may be interested in my wel- 
fare j and, ith my best respects to your 
hoAoured fiither and my very kind friend, 
Mr. Belvidere, senior, 1 beg leave to 
subscribe myself, 

Dear Sir, 

Your humble and obedient servant, 
Elikabeiii Urowskiooe.” 
Far Mr. Alp/umso BelvUlere, 

Manor House, Islington,” 

This letter, with the postrmark 
Cheapside'’ upon it, and destitute of 
any other clue that might serve to 
guide him to her retreat, was the only 
intimation which our hero received of the 
existence of his mistress. That her re- 
solution was formed on principles of 
the mo^ perfect wisdom, he had not 
the temerity to doubt ; but, alas 1 our 
consent to the justice of the sentence 
vliicb may be passed upon us affords 
ray little alleviation for the miseiy 
ndiidiwe may suffer from its infliction. 
Ai^booso’f wretchedness was extreme : 
tbitf sun of hn existence had set. He 
only Hved on the hope of calling 
Hiaabeth hie own. dficii the prospects 
of ha amhitioD, all the exertiofts^f his 
geniiL^'liad harness fi>r their 
olject ; and M ade enjoyment which 


be anticipated from the success and 
affluence that awaited him was to re^ 
suit from witnessing the blessings 
which they would enable him to lavish 
upon her who was so inestimably 
dearer to him than himself and that 
she should give him up 1 That he 
should be abandoned by one for whom 
he would have been content to die in 
torture, and without whom existence 
was a burden too intolerable to be 
endured, — the very thought was mad- 
ness to him! Why, at the slightest 
hint from her, lie would willingly 
have relinquished his home, family, 
country, fortune, fame — all his posses- 
sions in the present, all his expectations 
the future — and have deemed it de- 
light and privilege enough to be al- 
lowed to labour for her support, and 
procure for her the necessaries and the 
conveniences of life by the sweat of his 
brow, an unregaided stranger in the 
midst of strangers, and an alien in the 
stronger s land 1 And then, to be put 
away so calmly, and for ever, and with- 
out a single expression of regret I The 
Q^)psideration of these things drove him 
to desperation ; and, in the changeful 
paroxysms of his agony, he would now 
clench his fists, and stamp violently 
upon the ground, and beat nis breast, 
and tear liis hair, and utter the most 
piercing shrieks and exclamations of 
suflenrig ; and then — as if the more 
acute sense of pain was blunted by con- 
tinued endurance, and nature, ex- 
hausted by the excess of torture, had 
relapsed into insensibility, — he would 
sit silent, motionless, and abstracted, 
with the tears fiist-flowing, like rivulets 
from ever-springing Ibuntains, down 
his checks, and without exhibiting the 
slightest consciousness of the pre- 
sence of the persons or circumstances 
around him. Still, reduced as Alphon- 
so was by the loss of his Elizabeth, 
his own suflerings had not abated, or in 
the least degree diminished his interest 
for her safety ; and the dread of her 
apprehension was another poisoned 
sh^efrom tlie bow of destiny that 
rankled in his so severely-wounded 
breast. Aware, however, of her in- 
tention to depart from ^gland, and 
finding that several weeks of vain pur- 
suit had already elapsed during which 
^ police authorities had been baffled 
inwall their attempts to discover her» 
abode; both he jm his father bad be- 
'pn to lose of tbeir first appre- 
hension on her'oecoimt, and to trust, 
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with considerable confidence, to the 
probability of her having succeeded iA 
efihcting her escape. 

Such was the posture of affairs when, 
on the evening of Saturday the 15th of 
August, Mr. Belvidere persuaded his 
son to leave his room, and essay the 
tranquillising effects of a brilliant sun* 
set, and of the fair and fertile scenery 
of Islington, in giving a happier direc- 
tion to his thoughts. At the earnest 
request of Alpbonso, they had quitted 
the precincts of the manor-house, and 
bent their steps towards the spot on 
which Elizabetirs cottage had once 
smiled. “ Campos uhi 'IVoja 
Mr. Belvidere had suggested to dns 
.son, that the review of scenes once sc» 
deaf, and now so pregnant of painful 
recollections — once so fair, and now so 
devastated — would be too severe a tnal 
of his fortitude ; but Alphonso over- 
ruled every objection ; and the kind- 
hearted father assented to his wishes, 
extending the aid of his age-eiff^ebled 
arm to sustain the tottering stops of 
his emaciated and gnef-enfeebled son. 

“When this sad visit is over, my 
boy,” said Mr. Belvidere, “ i trust 
that the extreme bitterness of your gnef 
will be past; that we shall have at- 
tained the climax of our sorrow, and 
that we may look for hrigliter and 
happier days to come.” 

“ Oh, iny futlier,” said Alphonso, 

“ you can never have known what 
real grief is, or you would not speak 
thus.” 

“ At your early years, Alphonso, I 
certainly was not acquainted with 
affliction : there are few, indeed, that 
are. Yours is a plbuliar and a mournful 
exception from the common lot ; but 
who ever reached my time of life 
without being well informed of the 
flavour of the cup of sorrow. In earijr 
life, with good spirits and good looks, 
which are as strong magnets that draw 
love and friendship towards us, almost 
every thing around us conduces to 
elate our souls; but, in afler-life, as 
our spirits and our looks delline, 
friendship becomes languid, and love 
Allis from us, and there is scarcely 
any thing that does not tend to depress 
them.” 

“ Oh ! you talk of the ordinary 
casualties of life, and the regrets and 
^wiisappointments which are incident ^o 
ordinary men ; but you have never^ 
grieged as I have grieved, — you have* 
never wept such scalding tears as those ^ 


which, like streams of boning lava, 
are now flowing from my eyes.’’ 

“And, yet, I have shed tears of 
much 'bitterness, Alphonso.” 

“ Father, you cannot have fathomed 
those extreme depths of sorrow whicb 
1 have beeif marked out by the invete* 
•racy of fete to penetrate and explore ; 
you have not been doomed to undergo 
that concentration of all agonies in one 
— the loss of the object of your love.” 

“ Do you forget, Alphonso, wliose 
tomb It is that stands on the right of 
die chancel-door ?” • 

“ Oh ! but did that loss excruciate 
the inmost recesses of your soul ? Did 
the contemplation of it scarify your 
brain, and send molten lead and liquid 
fire circulating instead ofblood through- 
out your veins? Did it turn your 
meat to poison, your drink to gall, 
your sleep to unimaginable horror ? 
Did it make the light of day a torture 
to the eye, and the darkness of night an 
appall ipg oppression to the soul ? Did 
that loss, my father, work for you what 
the loss of my Elizabeth has wrought 
for me ? Did it convert the universe 
into one vast gloomy dungeon; and 
the solid globe on which we stand 
into an instrument of torture ; and 
every pulse •that reports the assurance, 
of our existence to the mind into 
anollier stretch of agony upon the 
wheel, or another blow from the ir5n 
bar of the executioner?” 

“ No, my poor child, my grief cer- 
tainly did not afflict me in the w'ay 
you speak of ; but when your dear 
mother died, after twenty years of 
happiness together, if you had not 
looked up from your cradle and smiled 
upon me, 1 think it would have broken 
my heart.” 

As they were thus conversing, Mr. 
Belvidere and his son arrived at the 
ruins of Miss Brownrigge's cottage, 
and were joined by Mrs. Deacon. 
That lady had observed their approach 
from the gate of her garden, and ad- 
vanced to meet them, with many kind 
inquiries after the health of Mr. Al- 
phonso, and many voluble congratula- 
tions on seeing him again abroad. 

To our hero, every word she uttered 
wa.s as a poisoned arrow to his soul. 
Mrs. Deacon knew it was so ; and the 
pleasure which slie experienced in con- 
templatiug his emaciation, and goad- 
ing sly touches the raw and 
wounded places of his breast, would 
not allow her to retire from the socie^ 
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into which she hud impertinently 
obmided beiself, though Mr. Belvidere 
learcely deigned her a teply, and Al- 
phonso remained wrappea in moody 
and impenetrable silence. As the lady 
was thus bestowing the full fruits of 
her Tocabulary and her hCImanity on 
the gentlemen, in the front of the ruined ^ 
'flower-beds and depopulated parterres 
of Elizabeth’s dwelling, her eloquence 
was interrupted by an exclamation 
from Alphonso, who, after having for 
some time fixed his eyes attentively on 
a particular rpot of the garden, where^ 
a broken rose-tree was lying along the 
path, suddenly cried out, — It is he ! I 
thought so from the first; it is poor 
dear Muggletonian himself!*’ and then, 
breaking with a strong effort from his 
fiither’s side, he rushed towards the 
place where the little animal was 
crouching, covered with dust, panting 
with fatigue, and wasted from want of 
food. Though conveyed away from 
the premises in Mary Jones's oocket, 
Muggletonian had contrived to find its 
way back again to Islington. Directed 
by that sure instinct with which some 
animals are so wonderfully endowed, 
the little creature had left his mistress 
in her new abode, and hastened, with 
a love of place that particularly dis- 


tinguished him, to regain tlie weH- 
Ifnown haunts of his early and accus- 
tomed home. Alphonso, intoxicated 
with delight at obtaining any thing 
which had been possessed and was 
valued by his Elizabeth, caught Mug- 
gletonian eagerly in his arms, and 
pressed him to his breast, and smo- 
thered him with a multitude of kisses. 
In this operation, his eye fell upon the 
collar ; it was inscribed, ** EL B., 
Wandsujorth, Surrey.^* 

Father, my father, she’s found ! 
she’s found I 1 have discovered the 
abode of my Elizabeth !” cried Al- 
phonso, losiqg all presence of mind in 
the- ecstasy of his joy, — “ Let us not 
delay a moment! Let us instantly 
away. Father, see here ; she’s at 
Wandsworth !” 

Tlie exertion that he bad made, and 
the violent excitement of bis strongest 
and most inward affections, were more 
than his debilitated frame could sup- 
port, sftid he fainted in his father's 
arms. 

“ Wandsworth I” muttered Mrs. Dea- 
oon to herself; and she gave a hint of 
the direction in which Elizabeth was 
to be'^sought before she sent the as- 
sistance, that she had pretended to go 
in search of, to the relief of Alphonso. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Apprehension — Elitaheth*s Drfence — Death — Coftclusum, 

** Since laws were made for every degree. 

To curb vice in others as well as in me, 

1 wonder we han’t bettor company 
Upon Tyburn tree. 

But gold from law can take out the sting ; 

And if rich men like us were to swing, . 
Twould thin the land, such numbers to string 
Upon Tyburn tree,” — G ay, Beggar's Opera, 

ii. Si, Si. 

'Air§>Mk', S r«X«f .-^Sophocles. 


Elizabeth, attended by Mary Jones, 
the temporary disturbance of whose 
intellect had entirely disappeared on 
a jetnra to her accustomed habits of 
sabmission, and seemed to have been 
cut off with the trappings of her sin 
and vanity, — Elizabeth, with this 
bar humble friend and companion, 
iad establisbed herself in an elegant 
and comliiodious apartment in the 
fOBumtic villacs of Vvaodsworth. The 
boose she had selected for her abode 


belonpd to a Mr. Ounbar, ]fho with 
his vnfe and children occupied the 

* t and loiftsr stories, leaving the 
ing-rooms at th^ disposal of their 


lodM. Our heroine, always anxious 
to aiiCover and to improve an oppor- 
tunity of benefiting her fellow-creatures, 
did not allow her residence in this 
family to pass away without their 
deri^ng some advantage fiom her 
sojourn amongst them. By adopting 
the Socratic mode of questioning the 
children, she led them to compfSiend 
the meaning of the lessons whmh they 
had previously only known by rote. 
She instructed her host in an easier 
add less complex mode ^ bookie 
^keeping, an admirable refinement, of 
her own Invention, on the systeip of 
double entry ; sbe also imparted some 
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iijgiil/ valuable hints on the subject of 
domestic economy to her hostess, by 
which she was enabled to reduce her 
mondily bills from 7 to 7^ per cent on 
their former amount, and dispense with 
the hire of a weekly charwoman. Thus, 
dropping the manna” of her wisdom 
in the way of an ignorance-starved 
people, Elizabeth by the mjcaos of her 
intellectual superiority — heightened 
as its influence was by the splendour 
of her beauty and the digpity of her 
manners — won golden opinions from 
all sorts of people.” The affections of 
every heart, and the praises of every 
tongue, were prodigally bestowed on 
bar; and when, ou the* evening; of 
Saturday the 15th of August, she in; 
formed Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar that it 
was her intention on the following 
Monday to quit their lodgings, and 
embark on board the vessel that was 
to convey her to America, they were 
afflicted at the intelligence as at the 
thought of parting with soroc^ w^ll- 
beloved relative, and volunteered a very 
considerable abatement of the rent 
and much additional accommodatipq, 
with the hope of inducing her to 
remain an tlnmaie of their dwelling. 
The kind solicitude of Uie elder, and 
the tears of the younger Dunbars, were 
necessarily unavailing. With danger 
and bitter enemies in England, with 
security and Elizabeth Canning in 
America, our heroine could have no 
hesitation with regard to the course 
she ought to follow. She remained 
Axed in her original determination; 
but yet the kindness and the interest 
which these honest people exhibited 
for her could ^ not fail of adding 
another to the many causes of regret 
which already existed in carrying that 
determination into execution. 

No suspicion had ever entered the 
minds of Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar that, 
in the person of the fliir and gentle 
widow. Mrs. Eliza Brown, whom they 
and their family cherished with so 
sincere an aAction, they were afford- 
ing concealment Ip the notoriou| cul- 
prit for whose atorehension a large 
reward was offerea ; whom, under the 
designation of Mother Brownrigge, 
every tongue was talking of with exe- 
cration; with the account of whose 
barbarity the newspapers were teem- 
^ipg ; and whose features and mann^, 
^^^rtrayed by the hand of prejudice, 
were represented as indicatiag, in dis-^ 
tmct and not-to-be mistaken characters, 


the peculiar ferociODsnesS’ ofiier 
sition. In conyeibinrwjlh oor heroine, 
her host and hflstessliad often enlarged 
upon.the recent events at Islington, 
and expressed their abhorrence of the 
treatment which the little apprentices 
had receivtd at the hands, of their 
, mistress ; but not a word or look had 
ever evinced that their lodger enter** 
tained the slightest knowledge* or in- 
terest in the fete of the person they 
condemned. She had sometimes, in- 
deed, attempted to mitigate the rancour 
of their feelings and expressions, by 
suggesting general arguments of chanty, 
and reminding her friends that, accord- 
ing to the laws of England, every indi- 
vidual, of whatever crime accuse, was 
considered as innocent till he or she 
was proved to be guilty ; but this mild 
and temperate view of the subject 
occasioned no surprise, as being in 
harmony with her constant practice; 
and, besides, she at the same time 
acknowledged that, if the facts were 
true, fheir indignation was completely 
justified. What, then, must have been 
the astonishment of these worthy people 
when, on the morning of Sunday the 
16th of August, about half past ten, 
as the bells were ringing for church, 
and the whole family were preparing 
to obey the summons, a post-chaise 
drove up to the door, and they saw 
the fair object of their attachment 
suddenly seized by a couple of tip- 
staves under the name of Elizabeth 
Brownrigge, and ordered to mount the 
caniage and to accompany them to 
town. The scene existed but for a 
moment — a brief and agitated moment. 
Mr. Dunbar was in tears — Mrs. Dun- 
bar in hysterics — Mary Jones fainted 
away; the elder children clung to 
Elizabeth and screamed — the younger 
children ran to their mother and 
squalled; — Elizabeth, the incompar- 
able Elizabetlil was the only one 
whose constancy was not disturbed. 
Releasing herself from the friendly em- 
braces that delayed her movements, and 
casting on tlie assembled group a smile 
of inexpressible tenderness and pity, 
she saia, Allow me, Mr. Dunbar, to 
offer you my thanks for the muiy 
civilities which I have received during 
the time of my residence under your 
roof. Have the kindness, also, to 
express my obligations to the worffly 
laoy voiir wife, when those distressing 
paroxysms, of which I have been the 
unintentional cause, are over. Pray, 
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add. to the many favours for vhi^h I 
am already your debtor, , by informing 
my servant, when she comes to herself 
diet I shall expect her attendance in 
London. My young friends, I hope 
to hear oi your continuing to be good 
children, and proving the source of 
happiness and credit to your parents. 
Aoieu! Geotleroen, I am ready to 
attend you.'* An<L with these words, 
one of the sheriffs’ officers having 
entered before her, she placed her foot 
upon the steps of the post-chaise, and 
ascended the vehicle with her accus- 
tomed air of^ calm and dignified com- 
posure. — ^Tbe magnanimity of her soul, 
like Mr.Smeaton’s pharos on the Eddy- 
stone, was firmly fixed upon tlie rock 
of the soundest principles, and diffused 
a light around it, for the guidance of 
those who were beating the waves upon 
the dark and troubled ocean of adversity, 
but was itself unsluiken by tbe storm. 
— The other bailiff jumped in after 
her, the door of the carriage was closed, 
and they started on the road to London 
as fast as four horses could carry thorn. 

Elizabeth was immediately conveyed 
to Newgate, where Mary Jones joined 
lier in the course of tbe day. She would 
admit no other persou to her presence. 
Alphonso and his father^ n peatedly 
solicited an inten'iew ; but, though our 
heroine tempered her refusal by tbe 
most considerate expressions of her 
esteem and regard, she could not be 
prevailed ^on to accede to their 
requests. The grounds of her objec- 
tions were tw'ofold. In the J!rs/ place, 
from the prejudices excited against her 
in the public mind, she felt convinced 
that an impartial judge and jury could 
never be assemble for the trial of her 
cause ; and therefore, as her condemna- 
tion was certain, the meeting her friends 
again could prove neither more nor less 
thiui a vain renewal of the misery of 
parting firom them. And, in the sceo/td 
place, limited as she was, during her 
residence ixvNewgate, to the use of a 
single apartment, she bad no chamber 
but tbe one in which she slept for tbe 
reception of her wests; and tbe 
iitgs female delicacy pleaded, in ' 
coi^inxuition of tbe conclusions of her 
against the admission of 
their visife. Till the day of her "trial 
at t}ie Old Bailey, attended only by 
Maty Joqei^ aqd excluding herself 
fnHp aU society except the sttt^ and 
oftciaj calls of the chaplain, tne fair 
excelleikt Elizabeth adopted, as 


nearly as circumstances, would aHoWf 
foe same admirable dispositioa of hes 
time to which she had b^ accustomed 
wheu inliabitiiig her own romantic bower 
in foe village of Ldington* She oobh 
pleted a large stti^ of baby-linen for 
foe poor ; she perused and commented 
upon tbe principal new publicatioiis of 
the day ; and she composed an elaborate 
parallel between the characters of Sov 
crates and Lady Jane Grey, after. the 
manner of Plutarch . Tliese are tbe two 
distinguished personages, in foe whole 
range of aufoentic histoiy, who in their 
strengfo of mind, purity of life, and 
extensive accomplisliments, bore the 
strongest refembfance to herself ; and 
to them, perchance, tlic attention of 
our henrine was more particularly 
directed in the quiet and retirement 
of her fell by the many points of simi- 
larity which subsisted between their 
destiny and her own. 

On Saturday the t2tb of September, 
Mus Jirownrigge was conducted, at 
nine o’clock lu the morning, from her 
cell at Newirate, to undergo her trial at 
foe Old Uailey. The yells and hooU 
ings of the mob that greeted her were 
deafening and terntic ; htL prepared, 
as foe fair PUizabeth was, for this dis- 
play of misdirected indignation, and 
sustained under it by the conscious- 
ness of innocence, the clamour of Uieir 
insults past by her unregarded; and 
even when, on entering the dock, tbe 
dense, crowd collected in foe court 
began to exhibit tbe rancour of their 
enmity towards her by hissings aiul 
reproaches, she did not deign to yield 
them any other notice of their con- 
tumely than a smiie of the gentlest 
and most elevated compassion. . 

Elizabeth had requested lier fHends, 
as a last and especial favour, to. abstain 
fgom atleiidjiig this moat momentous 
scene. Their presence, she was well 
aware, could not afford her any adds- 
tioiml encouragement ocsup])ort; while 
*foe consciousness of foe pain whidi 
were undergoing on her account 
migl^ have the effect of shakmg bar 
resolution and imping her seo-poe- 
session. Her comma^ bad been 
attended to. Mr^ Belvideie. aa4 Al- 
phonso had taken their station .at a 
neighbouring hotel, hopliig ; sngtkai 
hope, that virtue might triiitppb over 
p^judice — that an acquittal nught be 
tbe result of the proceeding 
'the sun dhappiness again 

shine full upon their toitunes; but 
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tfaev did not Dmume to appear ih the 
hall of the Old Bailey, in opposition 
to the^ desire which the fair ooject of 
their interest and attachment had so 
touchingly expressedia. Around her and 
liefore her, in the judg^upon the bench, 
in the jury, in the witnesses, and in the 
whole congregated multitude, Elizabeth 
did not perceive a single eye that was 
not turned upon her with an expression 
of sternness and of loathing ; nor could 
she believe that a single individual was 
to be found in the assembly who did 
not deem all further inquiry a mere 
form of supererogation, or who was 
not prepared, at once aiid unheard, 
to condemn her to the scaffold. Stdl, 
her fortitude never for a moment failed • 
her. As soon as the disturb^ce con- 
^uent on the entrance of ouH^roine 
into court had ceased, the trial com- 
menced. Elizabeth pleaded “ Not 
Guilty;” but tlie plea was followed 
by shouts of exasperated derision ; and 
the judge, in commanding ^tcnce, 
seemed to participate in the senti- 
ments of tne multitude, while he 
checked the expression of them 
disorderly. aTIi® depositions of tlic 
witnesses wllie quickly given, and al- 
lowed to pass unsifted by the salutary 
process of cross-examination. After 
Mr. and Mrs. Dwcon, Mrs. Jukes, 
the master of the poor-house, &;c. &c., 
had delivered their evidence, Miss 
Drownrigge was asked whether she had 
any witnesses to call, or any thing to 
uige in her defence. She had been 
allowed a chair in the dock during the 
progress of the case against her. On 
being addressed by the bench, she rose 
slowly, but 6rmly, from her scat ; and, 
while all was hush^ around her, replied 
in the following words : — 

** My lord, if it were my intention 
or my desire to influence the jud^eni^ 
of tliose on whom the determination of 
this cause depends, by any other aigu- 
ments than such as may immediately , 
apply to the focts of the case, 
addms themselves exclusively to tm 
reason, I should, ott the present otca- 
sion, attempt to depiecate the severity 
of my hearers, mid conciliate their 
benevolence, by directing their atten- 
tion to the age, die sex, the fortune, 
tlie well-known character, and the pre- 
vious conduct of the individual who 
now appears in the degraded sitimtioif 
of a jpmner at your lordship's bar. 
Bttt I have no such wish. 1 stand 
here to vindicate my much-calumniated 
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name ; to rebot the 'impntalion of a 
crime most tdihorrent from zny nature $ 
to justify my plea of * Not Guilty 
and, rts Yar as in me^lies^ to nullify 
that unjust sentence of condemnaUen 
which has already been past upon my 
conduct, aiA which, deeply engraven 
the iron pen of malice on the ada- 
mantine rock of popular prejudice, no 
testimony can ever effectually eradicate, 
and not even an acquittal at tliis august 
tribunal could have the power of totally 
reversing. But, hopeless as my case 
may be — judged, as I alieady am, by 
the voice of public opinion, 1 disdain 
to have recourse to the vain arts of 
the rhetorician in my defence; and, 
whether I stand or fall, my exculpation 
shall rest upon the simple foundations 
of truth and reason, and of truth and 
reason alone. 

“ I am accused, my lord, of having 
whipt my little apprentice girl Mary 
Clifford to death. Supposing that my 
heart wgs as insensible to the cries of 
infant suffering, and my moral prin- 
ciples as perverted as my enemies 
would represent, what motive could 
have induced the per{>etration of so 
abominable an act of inhumanity ? 
IMiat benefit could I derive from her 
decease f They who impute the crime 
should find out in what manner I could 
he benefited by Uie commission of it. 
Has the whole course of your lordship's 
experience ever brought you in contact 
with a culprit who was guilty of a 
gratuitous homicide, and who volun- 
teered incurring the severest penalties 
of the law, without the prospect of 
gratifying some prevailing passion of 
our common nature, or securing to 
himself some anticipated advantage? 
No .snch being ever lived. Your lord- 
ship's acquaintance with the ordinaiy 
springs and general motives of human 
conduct must convince you, that such 
an offender would prove a monstrous 
and unheard-of anomaly in the histoiy 
of the human race. Yet, my lord, 
such is tlie unfruitful folly of guilt, 
such is the objectless delirium of 
iftk^ity, which the witnesses for die 
prosecution have had the unblushing 
effrontery to lay this day to my cham. 

“ My lord, I had no reason for de- 
siring or seeking the death of the child ; 
on the contrary, it was for my advan- 
tage that she should retain her activiQr 
unimpajjeQ,and her strength unbroken.* 
Every accident that befell MaryCIiffowl^ 
was to my own especial injury; for t0s 

• 
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mh/A 'end wes she boend mgr servant, 
but 6»tl mieht profit bgrber services? 

The child is dead. Oranted. But 
does it therefole follow that sbe must 
have died in consequence of a blew? 
Ibe deceased and Maty Mitchdl, her 
fidiow-apprentice, were, we learn, both 
conveyed to the poor-house, terrified aV 
the riotous attack which had been made 
by e band of misguided niffians upon 
the J^umble dwelUng of their mistress. 
May not the firight have been too 
powerful for nerves so weak as hers, 
and have produced the dissolution of 
the younger child, though the elder was 
strong enough to survive its operation ? 
Is death an unfrequent consequence 
of terror? But again, my lord ; sup- 
posiiig that she did not fall the victim 
of her apprehensions, but tliat her end 
was really hastened by a blow, why 
riiould me chastisement which was 
dealt by the friendly hand of a mis- 
tress, with a rod, upon her back, be 
fixed upon as the cause, when it is no- 
torious that the child had received 
many and very severe contusions on 
more vital parts of her body, inflicted 
by the stones and missiles of the mul- 
titudet 

^ My lord, this is not all : the de- 
ceased was for several days exposed to 
the peril of die draughts, and pills, and 
lotions of Mr. Deacon. What reason 
have we for presuming that instru- 
ments, which have so often proved 
mortal in other cases, were wholly in- 
nocent in the case of my late unhappy 
approitice ? 

** My lord, 1 have but one word 
move to add: it relates to the extreme 
supposition, that the child really 
suffered from the oonection which 1 
thoi^t At my duty to inflict. Ad- 
nUtiiig such to be the case, is it possi- 
ble that the voice of justice can attach 
a»gmU of murder to my act, or the 
lirws oonsider me as obnoxious to the 
penalfy of murder ? Tlie chastisement 
whidi 1 dealt the child was dealt as 
loringly as to a child of my own it 
was given after much deliberation, with 
fimbngs of deep regret, and widi a 
view to her temporal and eternal wel- 
fbveb Was 1 to blame, my lord, in 
suoli correctioo ? No; 
ap^jsenilieiioe acquits me ; and I am 
6iat your lordship’s better 

» int sends back a responsive echo 
silent ben most satisfkqtoiy ac- 
*AU errors of conduct are 
symplQONi of moral diseases; punisb- 


ment is moral medicine. I may, pw- 
*bhaDce, actuated too eager a desire 
for the rapid cure of my little and 
much-cherished patient, have dispeosed 
my alteiatives too libmlly, and pro- 
duced an untoward, an unexpected, 
and a most deeply-lamented oonse- 
queuce ; but am 1, therefore, to be 
condemned as guilty ? In the analo- 
gous case of the physician, whose too- 
abundant anodynes may have lulled the 
sufferer to endless slumbers, or whose 
too copious phlebotomy may have let 
^ out the fever and the life at one and the 
same moment from the veins, would 
this most harsh and unmerciful mea- 
sure be applied ? My lord, you know 
that it would not; and, admitting the 
fact, which I most decidedly disbe- 
lieve — but admitting the fact of my 
having caused the death of Mary Clif- 
ford, as no malice on my part can be 
imputed — ^no object but her ultimate 
goM presumed — no motive but oorrec- 
tidn ascribed to me, I dexamid from 
the justice of your lordship and a jury 
of my countrymen — as a ma^er uot of 
juercy, but of right — the same impu- 
nity in my case which qfouk} be ac- 
corded, ^ly and unwed, under 
parallel circumstances, to the medical 
practitioner.” 

VVitli these words our heroine re- 
sumed her seat. The eloquence of her 
style and the forcible arguments of ber 
defence produced a asoet extraordinary 
effect upon the aotenee. Notarii^e 
look or even aarianr of disapprobation 
was again lavriMI at her otiriDg the 
period ofherienaimng in the court. 

The summing-up of the judge in- 
clined most favourably towards her. 
The juiy hesitated in their decision ; 
and It was supposed by several n^o 
were present, and saw how for the sen- 
Himents of the jury had been concihaied 
by the pwerful influence of her speech, 
that Elizabeth would certainly have 
been acquitted altogether, but for a 
stratagem olMitr Deacon. That lady, 
who was still iik eourt, peroeiving that 
tbetjury wera m doubt, and anxious 
for the condemnation of her rival, sud- 
denly screamed out that the saw the 
ghost of Maiy Clifford, ifonding in a 
menacing atutuda>«t foe aide «if the 
prisoner in the dock; aadfoen caused 
herself to be carried ont oftlie court in 
a state of violent hysterics. Hus event 
decided the cause. The .jury were 
awe-stricken ; they came, at once, to a 
unanimous deoiskm ; and foe foreman 
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delivered In the verdict, ^^ouiltv og 

WtLFUl, tttTRDER.'^ 

ElizaheOi, a.s sooti as the sentence of 
deeth'had b^n pae^,niede her court- 
esy with grace and ^Ignity te the bench 
and the jury-box, and was conducted 
to the condemned cell, to await till the 
followii)|f Monday her execution at 
Tyburn; With less than forty hours to 
linger in this world, she requested that 
no one should be allowed to intrude 
upon her privacy, and applied herself 
to the final arrangement of her affiurs 
with that equanimity of mind which 
had distinguished her in every other 
period of her life. The cell in which 
she passed her time between the trial 
and tier death has been consecrated by 
the muse of George Canning in some 
most impressive lines, whi<m may be 
found in the early pages of the poetry 
of the Anti-Jacobin. 

The morning of Monday the 14th 
of September at length arrived^. I«wili 
not recapitulate all the formal &remo- 
nies that preceded the departure of the 
procession from Newgate — the break- 
fast of the sheriffs and their friends 
the throngr of curious visitors who as- 
sembled in the press-yard — the leave- 
taking with Mara^ones — the solemn 
address whicli finzabetli delivered to 
her follow-prboners — the mounting 
thefotal cart — and the funeral proces- 
sion to Tyburn. The fair and innocent 
victim of popular prejudice was fol- 
lowed bva r^ietitioii of those incessant 
yells and vulgar execrations to the place 
of execution whudi had .accompanied 
her, on the preceding Saturday, to the 
place of judgment. Ibe train at length 
reached the spot wliich had been mor- 
tal to the lives of thousands. Elizabeth 
was still firm in the ener^ of her high 
resolves and her conscious integrity. 
Timothy Hitch alone Was agitated abd 
in tears. His hands trembled to such 
a degree, from the excitement of his 
nerves, that they could scarcely fasten 
the fatal cord abont her neck. 

The awful mnnnnt had now arrived. 
Our heroine^s last communicatioli with 
the ordinary was over ; she had expressed 
the fbfgivaness* of all her enemies — she 
bad besMIsed a last memorial of her 
regard on ^>j|^le Timothy — and 
she was mi^iaxing to utter a few sen- 
tences or paitfog exhortation to the as- 
sembled muldtttde — ^when, rising slve- 
ral inches above the crowd that pf^sed 
Upon him, and immediately in front of 
the scafibld, pale with s^kness and 


with grief* she soddenil^ riliUghi a 
glimpse of'Alphonso Bemriete; .As 
their eyes met, he raised a ’j^iaf to' his 
mouth, and> cried, Elnaheth, my own 
Elizabeth, our love has been on narth 1 
-—our spousals shall be in the mral 
We may &t Kve, but we will £e to- 
getherr v ' 

** No, Alphonsol for the saice of 
your father and of my feme," Sh4 ^ex- 
claimed, ‘dismiss so wild, so ioixons- 
able an intention.— You will not cfoey ! 
— What I — ^How is this?— Good peo- 
ple, tear away, I entrea> you, yon vile 
and deadly potion from that madman s 
hand!" 

The people obeyed her mandate — 
the laudanum vras dashed upon the 
ground ; but Alpbonso’s hand was 
immediately turned to the but-end of 
another weapon of death, which lay 
concealed in the side-pocket of ^ 
coat. — There was a pause. — Tlie galki 
of the mob was again directed towards 
Elizabeth. — ^The cap was drawn over 
lier eyes — the final signal was given — 
the drop fell, and, as it fell, the explo- 
sion of a pistol was heard on the spot 
where Alphonso stood. — The attention 
of the multitude was diverted from die 
struggles of Elizabeth to the agonies of 
her lover.— The ball had taken effect. 
— He tottered, and sank in the arms 
of the by-standers, crying, as the last 
breath of life departed from him,*** I 
come — I come, love! 1 could not 
live without thee in the world, and I 
hasten to join thee for ever in the 
tomb !” 

The reader may perhaps be anxious 
to know the fate of the rest of the per- 
sonages of my historic tale. Old Mr. 
Belvidere di^ of a broken l^art soon 
after the transactions whidfi we have 
recorded, and left the amount of his 
large fortune in charities, with an 
nuity to an elderly resident of Isfmg- 
ton, on the condition of her seeing 
Elizabeth’s lap - dog, Muggletonian, 
supplied with a kennel in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cottage that he was so 
attached to, and the daily allowance of 
sixpennyworth of cat’s meat. 

Mary Jones, to whom Elizabeth had 
bequeathed the whole of hdr property, 
married Timothy Hitch, who withdrew 
from public life to pass tl^ r^tdue of 
his days, with his young and beautiful 
wife, in a romantic retirement near the 
Lako o^ Windermere. [ , 

The rapid increase of Mr. EfeodbnV 
praclioe enabled him to purehafe a 
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Scotch doctor’s degree, aod to set up 
a snuflT-colottred chariot, in which he 
was accustomed^ to drive daily about 
collecting the guineas of his patients 
tor the greater part of the twenty-four 
hours ; till, at me age of seventy-two, 
be was found dead in the inside of it, 
with the last guinea he had received 
tightly in his hand. 

Deacon, who survived her 
much-respected husband nearly twenty 
years, succeeded to the immense accu- 
mulations which he had secured by the 


exercise of hts protossian. She bad the 
cliariot painted a bright yellow, and 
drove about in it nearly as many hours 
every day as its original occupant. 
Having aHained extreme old age, pos- 
sessing air her faculties to toe last, 
with a large house, a good table, and 
a hospitable disposition, she eventually 
attained the designation of “the ve- 
nerable Mrs. Deacon and, having 
lived the universal favourite of the 
neighbourhood, she died as universally 
lamented. 



Advertiaement , — ^The Author of tlio foregoing Tale hegs leave to state, that ho is 
prepared to treat with any liberal and enterprising jnihlishor, who may be inclined 
to embark in the speculation for n series of novels . cnclt in ."I vols. 8vo, under the 
title of ** Tales of toe Old Dailey, or Romances of Tyburn Tree in which the 
whole Newgate Calendar shall be travestied, ufter the manner of Eugene Aram. 

Letters (post paid) addressed to X. V. Z., 21.>, Regent Street, will receive 
immediate attention. 


mundy’s sports and pastimes in the east.* 


rlxjNDY is a man after our own souls 
— a hearty, adventurous, bold', chi- 
valrous, dare- deviling, tiger -killing, 
lion-quelling, jackal-niurdering fellow, 
with a firm hand, keen eye, sure aim, 
exhaustless enthusiasm, and good- 
humour in sufficient abundance to 
sweeten the bitterness of die very As- 
phaltic Pool. Of all boon compa- 
nions, a British soldier is the man for 
us;>one who will laugh, drink, fight 
for you, as occasion offers or necessity 
commands. You may fancy such a 
gentle and generous roystcrer, standing 
SIX feet six out of his shoes, with one 
eye leering after a pretty girl, and the 
other spatkUng with adventurous he- 
roism ; quadrilling it sweetly over-night 
with toe ladies, while he squeezes the 
fingers of her he loves best — the preiw 
chevalier of the field of battle in the 
morning, prepared for all matters — 
blows, or love, or friendship — a capital 
hand at every weapon unaer toe sun, 
from a bottle of choice champagne to a 
forty-eight pounder — 

“ A gentle lamb in peaceful times — in 
wor a fiend incarnate.” 

What to such a piece of flesli was 
the prime^t mdn of Napoleon’s Invin- 
cibles-^Cf ctoe tallest of Patagonian 
savagi^f*^^ toe Murdiest of the old 
King «of Prussia’s grenadiers — or a 
battaliton of such shrimps as Carus 

c 


Wifc>on>kimsolf ? Weak, insipid, con- 
temptible, girlish subjects ! — not worth 
menlionmg in the same breath with 
fqllpws of the thewrs and sinews, bland 
manner s jocose temperament, soldier- 
like carnage, coolness, intrepidity, 
valour, gentle bearing, broad chests, 
clean limbs, tigbtf^id slim waists, 
dexteuty in attack and defence, full- 
ness in all martial accomplisbroeiits, 
for which a thousand, at least, of our 
officers are conspicuous, of whom 
Mundy ipsiksimus beams forth the 
morniiig-star, toe herald, the sign, toe 
prototype. W'^e really have a deep 
affection for such fellows as the gentle 
O’Uoherty, the sweet-spoken O’Do- 
noughue, and the .straight - limbed 
Mundy, chuck-full and buoyant wijji 
good-humour, and charity, and loving- 
kindness to all the world. The first two 
hsoe spoken already in toe pages of 
RroiNA, and they will speak, in their 
peculiar way and manner, as often as 
the humour for scribbling tingles at 
their finger-ends. Mundv, however, 
has, by his native bashfuliiess (he is 
an Iiij^man), been prevented from 
contributing to the rich stores and 
superabundant sweets of our peerless 
Queen. Since he has not, however, 
warbled forth his own praises, be it 
our part to do so him^ llis fra- 
grauce shall not be wasted i|li|lhe desert 
air^ but all the good thin(^in his two 


c . 

* Pen and Pencil Sketches ; b^ng the Journal of a Tour in India. By Captain 
Mufidy, bte Aide-de-camp to l^rdCombennerc. In g vols. John Murray, London, 
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4011161 ’ shall be brooght in pleasing 
concentration before the delighted e^cs 
of our public : and this deed shall be 
accomplished by the dough ty fist of 
Noll Yorke himself. 

Reader! you haveheaHHMd Simon 
Lee the huntsman, of whom our friend 
Wordsworth sings, in simple yet most • 
reviving strains : — 

“ In the sweot shire of Cardigan, 

Not far from pleasant Ivor Hiill, 

An old man dwells — a little man : 

’Tis said he once was tall. 

Full five-aiid'thirty years he lived 
A running huntsman merry ; 

And still the centre of^is cheek 
Is blooming as a berry.’* • 

Simon must, no doubt, have been ^ 
gay, frolicsome cliap in his teens, 
overflowing with odd fiisks and gam- 
bols with tlio lasses of the village, fond 
of tlic (dd October, full of wild forest 
songs, which be enounced from bis 
deep lungs with a mellow S|fj^itea-ian 
voice ; and a very devil iii eagerness, 
and awill-o’-the-wi'.p in swiftness, after 
Towser, and Hector, and Dewlap, and 
Leap-the-Dyke, and the whole eagcHy- 
ursuing pack, whicii a pocket -band- 
erchie^ a yard square, would as easily 
cover, as an appropriate foolscap would 
the thickset pericranium of my J.ord 
Donkey. Simon was a deuce of a 
fellow for running, and the recollection 
of his youthful sport still shed joyous- 
ness over the warm and qiiick-tlu obbing 
heart of the old huntsman : 

“ He all the country could outrun, 

Could leave both mun and horse be- 
hind ; 

And often, ere the chase w"is done. 

He reel'd, and was s tone-blind. 

And still there’s sometliiog in the world 
At whicli his heart rejoices , 

For when the chiming hounds are ouL 
He dearly loves their voices.” 

Simon, to our fancy, is the beau ideal 
of a trim-built forester, and active, 
generous-hearted, woodland sportsman. 
But, bless his old soul ! what was he 
in his primest heyday — what 1^p'"the 
best man after the Rutland, or the 
Lonsdale, or the Applew.iite, or the 
Thrussiiiton pack ? what is our modem 
Nimrod himself, ^ or the finest chase 
that Osbaldii|ton e^er led, to the feats 
and the hiui^pg expeditions in which 
our glorious captain operated wi|h 
such amazing dexterity and such con- 
summate prowess ? ‘ All flam and • 
fiddlesticks! They bear tlie same 


ratio to the hunts of our Mundy as 
Ninth-pait-of-a-man Place dow to the 
roaring, rattling, drinking,' kicking, 
roysneriiig Edinbui^ .Professor (who 
has annihilated the sartorial homm- 
cuius, as tlie latter would annihilate 
certain aiffimals, iamiliar to all tailors, 
between his thumb-nail and his shop- 
hoard) ; or the hunting of a pig with a 
soaped tail, on a village common, does 
to u fine fox-chase fast by Kilruddeiy, 
far-fumed in song. Ah, we are a de- 
genenue and paltry race! poor and 
contemptible, with all eur fine horse- 
flesh and dog-flesh, and every other 
kind of flesh ! — poor, paltry, con- 
temptible, we repeat, in comparison 
With the sportsmen of nortliern and 
eastei n nations ! Their avocations are 
those of ])ro))er men ; ours are as fool- 
ish as old Bedlamite Ajax*s slaughter 
of harmle*s and silly sheep. Here you 
see some half-score of half-bumpkin 
chaps on sorry nags, that whistle 
through their projecting, hollow, adun- 
cous noses, at each step over the glebe, 
persecuting a poor scared hare to the 
death ; the long cocked-up ears of 
winch trembling animal ought to be 
transposed to the bead of the foremost 
of the party, who shouts, brays, laughs, 
grunts, balkios, and fancies himself a 
prime fellow at being first after his 
half-starved curs, that oxe tearing the 
animal limb from limb, and each* is 
deiouring his share, with tail beneath 
his legs and in gloomy sulkiness, be- 
neath the hedge. 

In another quarter you have a field 
of sportsmen, all gleaming forth bright- 
ness from their red jackets, and bent 
upon a fox-chase. Blackstone calls 
this business a princely and gentle- 
inaidy diversion. What did the old 
judge know about such matters ? 
Fancy iiim, with his flowing wdg, calling 
to the dogs, as he winged hia way 
across the heath, with Reynard in full 
view — thanks to spectacles on no.se I 
The fox is well enough for a diversion, 
but is he an animal comparable to the 
noble beasts of “venery,” pursued 
amidst the clamorous calls and dis- 
sonance of liorns by our forefathers? 
Where is the wolf, the bear, the boar, 
and the wild cat t The hait^ the stag, 
the hind, and the roebuG|u are no 
longer scared by the far-off baying of 
the hounds : the solitary exception ia 
favour^oi^the cerviiies is at the Easter 
hunt, for which one single-eyed old 
stag NK9 served for many a long year. 
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to the jeopiady of tnany a Cockney’s 
neck. 

Some time since we remember to 
have expatiated, at considerable length, 
on the exploits of the Indians, their 
mode of life, and their forest-sports: 
they heat ns hollow in spor^manship. 
We have under our eye just now an 
account of an Indian war between the 
Ittmois and the Sacks and the Foxes. 
The gazette says, that fifty-two of the 
latter were kilM, (alas, the poor Rey- 
nards 1) among whom were two colo- 
nels, one msQor, and one captain. 
Jonathan has made sad havoc among 
the poor devils. The reader, however, 
must not imagine that these Foxes have 
the sagacity of the beaver, which re- 
cognises leaders of hundreds and lead- 
ers of thousands among its fraternity ; 
these vulpines are not quadrupeds, but 
bipeds so named, who, in conjunction 
with the Sacks, had approached Chi- 
cacoa, with the intention of cutting 
their way into Canada. Directly we 
set ourselves right about the quality 
and pretensions of these Foxes, which 
at first sight appeared to be so wonder- 
fully drilled ny colonels and majors, 
captains and subalterns, we bethought 
us immediately of the brutal old Spa- 
niards, who, well accoutred and with 
blood-bounds in leash, tracked the 
thick woods of Hispaniola and the in- 
terminable forests of the mainland for 
the fugitive Indians, to force them to 
disgorge their treasures. Nimrod is 
allowed, at all hands, to have been 
die first hunter of men ; but the ras- 
cally, rapacious old Spaniards refined, 
adopted, and followed up the fashion 
with a smacking gusto; and many a 
coloured son of the soil yelled forth his 
bitter adiumtion for vengeance to his 
god, as he was tom joint from joint, 
and heard tlie furious mastiff crunching 
bis bones between his iron fangs. That 
was hunting which old Nick and all 
his brood were delighted to behold, 
because it was sure to bring meat 
eventually to their own bubbling caul- 
drons in the other world. 

A precious old blood-sucker was 
thai same Alvarado, of whom the ve- 
nei^le Las Casas — the Jeremiah of 
the 29e# Wodd — says, that he hath 
done to death, with his consorts and 
rtfi, biore than four or five mil- 
of soules in fifteen or sixteen 


yeim' space, fhm the yeere 24 unto 
thb yeere 40. This tyrant^'' con- 
tinues the narrative, ^ bad a custome, 
when, as he went to make waive upon 
any citie ^'|ftt>vince, to carrie thither 
of the IndwtaSf already under-yoked, as 
many as bee could, to make waive 
upon the other Indians ; and as he 
gave unto a ten or twenty thousand 
men which hee led along no sustenance, 
he allowed them to eate the Indians 
which they tooke. And so, by this 
meanes, he had in his campe an ordi- 
nary shambles of man’s flesh ; where, 
in his presence, they killed and rosted 
children. Tl^py killed men only to 
havGb off from them their bands and 
their feete, which parts they held to be 
the daintiest morsels.”* Sawney Bain 
was an innocent babe to these anthro- 
pophagous monsters. 

“ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle” 

would, had he lived in our day, have 
been the sportsman with whom our 
captain would have liked an adventure 
on mountain-top, or in deep foresee 
densely enshrouding the valleys, or 
thick jungle teeming with quadrupeds, 
big and little, but all caterwauling with 
intense fierceness — each having a dou- 
ble Blanton on his shoulder, and with 
a sufficient number ofblackies about 
them to carry powder, shot, additional 
Mantons, something in the way of pro- 
vender, and to beat the bumes and 
start the game for killing. We are 
confident that old Melesigeoes, the 
Smyrniot and schoolmaster, must have 
been a dead-shot, and a keen pursuer 
of sport ; and he and our captain had 
the same pemhant as to the nature and 
quality of the brute beasts which they 
loved to pursue. With wliat zest and 
satisfaction does the old boy not dwell 
on the feats, propensities, courage, and 
other characteristics of the whiskered 
lion ; “ that most wonderfullest,” to 
speak Bartleroyicb, of hall the hani- 
mals in the crehation.” We have 
conji^Dt allusions to the monarch of 
the woods : 

Ov Ti mWvi 

fAiv T avXnt ^ 

Ac. ‘ 

Thus elegantly, but hi^Amately, ren- 
dered by our friend Semimy : 



* Purebas bis Pilgrimes, fob ed. voU iv. 
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Like a AH lion, whom fVom far the ewain. 

While leaping o'er thetfence, has gnJl'd, not slain. 
Draws from tiro wound fresh force ; while, scared awaj. 
The shepherd flies, and leaves his flock a prey : • 
Heaps fall on slaughter’d heaps, &11, gorgM with food, 
The lion leaps the fold, and seeks the wood.” 


What a picture we have here ! and 
how roundly and gustily, and with 
what sportsmanlike precision, the mat- 
ter is set forth ! There then goes the 
cowardly craven-hearted bumpkin of a 
shepherd, with his heart ready to jump 
through the passage of his craven throat, 
and his hair all bristling up with af- 
(hght (we'll not speak of the dirt and 
its uncombed state) ; — tljere then goes 
chaw-bacon to his brother bumpkins 
cutting wheats or making hay in som^ 
neighbouring held, and mustering up 
the whole tide of the ten grains of 
blood that dawdles through his car- 
cass, he tells bis story of “ Are, rape, 
assassination, burglary” — and how the 
lion pounced upon his sheep — and 
how to save them he valoroiMy fook 
to his heels. While chaw-bacon is 
doing this, a very different course is 
adopted by old Homer and his chupi 
the captain, who, with Mantoiis ready 
primed and loaded, come up to the 
spot just as the gluttonous beast, having 
taken bis last mouthful, is about leap- 
ing out of the fold. He lias taken 
his spring — is in mid-air. ** Now, 
Muiidy, my boy,” says Homer, “ mark 
well — here goes!” “ Ay, ay,” briefly 
replies the captain. Pop — pop ! pop- 
pop ! The four barrels are discharged ; 
the beast, with four holes through his 
tawny carcass, sprawls on the ground 
— gives a grin — a kick — a shake of the 
shaggy tail — his eyes are irradiated 
with their last flash of fading resent- 
ment — he stretches out his limbs and 
body gradually and slowly, and death 
hovers over him with his finishing 
snuffers, 

Well done, Mundy, my boy ! Tell 
old Bentinck, with my compliments, 
that you are a broth of a lad for a 
sbot.'’^ 

Thank you kindly, sir,” qunifh the 
modest young Irishman, blushing ; 1 

hope you'll let me have the fine young 
fellow skinned, and make you a pre- 
sent of his exterior for a covering to 
your cushion; on which you can sit 
while you m fanch-brushing the little 
Philistines of Smyrna (or whei^ver 
else you have your domicile now), and 
teaching them to grind the gerunds.”* 
See again and again, in a score of 

. » 


passages, hbwthe glorious old Grecian 
narrates transactions in venerie.” 
Among others, mind the accuracy, the 
explicit, minute, yet all-glowing picture, 
displayed in the following passage: 

avref 

A^* tXetpo¥ /3ij3Xs^s«S, $9 t ijSaiX’ 

Im »9rv 9tu^9if r«» fttp r nXtt^g irthuvi 
^tuyeevt c(p/ mifut Xtmfcv, xeu y$tnmv 

Auret^ 19’ij^ Tnyt itxvg 

Aftgtpxyat fiuv iatts 

£» 9tfdu iflTi ri Xt9 nymyt im/ian 

SivTfir 4ms VI Siar^ivay, avrat^ « hurrau. 

This has been as exauisitely ren- 
dered by old Chapman, thus : — 

" Circled with foes, as when a packe 
Ojf bloodie jackals cling 
About a goomy palmed hart. 

Hurt with a hunter’s bow ; 

Whose ’scape liis nimble feet insure. 
Whilst bis warme blood doth flow. 
And his light knees have powre to move* 
But (maistred by his woonde, 
Embos’d within a shadie hill,) 

The jamais charge him round. 

And teare his flesh ; when instantly 
Fortune sends in the powres 
Of some stem lion, with whose sighto 
They flie, and be devours.” 

Here the old schoolmaster and the 
captain are neck to neck again. A shj 
from their Mantons, in this instance, 
would make mince-meat of old whis- 
kerandos, as his teeth masticated, den- 
tieated, chumped, ground, and swal- 
lowed, with great, sweet,. snarling sa- 
tisfaction, all the choicest morsels of 
the green venison. Many and bold 
adventures must Melesigenes have had 
in deep forest-recesses and on lofty 
mountain-tops. The old gentleman 
must have been very humane — when- 
ever he inflicted death it must have been 
with a master’s stroke ; so that the pros- 
trate beast was out of pain in an instant. 
If old Cornelius Agrippa, the learned 
clerk of Almayn,” of whom we have 
already made honourable mention, had 
seen the old Smjrmiot in his sport- 
ing attire, witli his leash of Spartan 
mytfMrauf^is — the breed of which Stf 
John Gam declares to be still extant— 
he ^ould have looked with sweeter 
aspect on the art of venerie,” and not 
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have declared it to be the worst occupa- 
tion of the worst of mankind ; and old 
Philip Stubbes, although he has petu- 
lantly declared that Esau was a.great 
hunter, but a^reprobat— Ismael a great 
hunter, but a miscreant — Nemrode a 
great hunter, but yet a rep.'obat and a 
vessell of wrath,'* would have added, 
with his blandest of smiles, that Mele- 
sigenes was a fine old generous gentle- 
man, and a noble trump. 

Mundy went in the train of the 
commander-in-chief, on a tour of in- 
spection of the military stations in the 
Upper Provinces. He left the city of 
palaces towards the end of No^ em- 
ber 1827, accompanied by two fnends, 
in a palanquin, which he insists upon 
being the easiest mode of travelling, 
and with a commissaiiat plentifully 
supplied; in addition to which, “ vve 
took,*' says he, “some powder and 
shot, a gun, and a sword.'’ How mo- 
destly the lad speaks ! but this is as it 
should be. Always commence your 
descriptions with becoming hufhility, 
is the Horatian rule. We admire the 
tone of deference employed by young 
Bashful, lie is prepared, nevertheless, 
for action, with his powder and shot, 
luid guu and sword. From Rogo- 
n^thpore to Hazarebaug, tl\p road ran 
through an uninterrupted jungle swarm- 
ing with w'ild beasts. About eleven at 
nigtit the travellers entered the famous 
pass of Dunghye. About half of the 
lonely defile had been passed, when the 
captain was bumped out of his sleep 
by tlie palankeen coming suddenly to 
the ground amid the discordant shrieks 
and screams of his bearers. U p jumped 
the son of Mars, with gun in hand, and 
heard that the row was occasioned by 
a party of tigers, which liad been out 
foraging in expectation of picking up 
a straggling bearer ; but being scared 
by numbers, they had sprung off the 
rocks, dashed across tlie road between 
his palankeen and that of his friend 
Colonel Dawkins, scarcely ten yards 
arhead. Down came both the machines, 
and the bearers of both huddled close 
together, and gave forth a bellowing 
clioiius ; whilst the torch-bearers twist- 
ed, about, and flared their torches every 
like frantic and Bedlamite Moinads. 
**The whole incident, with the time 
aod scene, was highly interesting and 
wfld,, with just enough of the awful to 
give an additional piquancy.’ « Here 
IS a stout-hearted dare-devil for ^ou ! 
Only look at the collocation, of the 


^ords here, and judge of the temper of 
t£ie youth. ** llie scene,” says be, 
with all becoming coolness and com- 
placency, “ was interesting and wild 
and then the awfulness gave a piquancy. 
After this you can well imagine that 
every lueast of the forest quailed befbre 
him, He expatiates, like a gourmand 
over a dainty dish, over matters involv- 
ing tlie terrific. See how he gloats 
at the “ piquancy” of the scene: — 
“ The night was dark and stormy, and 
the wind roared among the trees above 
our heads ; the torches cast a red and 
flickering light on the rocks in our 
immediate neighbourhood, and just 
sheiyed us enough of the depths of the 
forest to make the back-ground more 
^oomy and unfathomable. The dis- 
tant halloos of the men who were gone 
in search of their comrades came 
faintly and wildly upmi the breeze; 
and the occasional shots that we filed 
rang through the rocky jungle with an 
alm6>t -Kitermi liable echo. In about 
three-quarters of an hour our bearers 
joined us, together with die two pa- 
ta^rji - bearers . ” The patarra - bearers 

are men who carry the “ proveade ” 
in a pair of boxes slung on a bamboo 
placed across the shoulders. The cap- 
tain and the colonel, like very old sol- 
diers, and with a spirit proper in men 
destineil for jungle excursions, would 
not budge a fool without the provisions. 
Pleasant is it, after an eight hours* 
trudge up and over the Cairngorm 
mountains, through bogs and over 
snow, after the high-perched ptarmigans, 
to take a pull at the glenlivet bottle 
which the native carries with a grouse- 
pie in his pouch. Pleasant even is it 
to sit under a blackthorn, on a gr^issy 
bank, fast by a gurgling fountlet, after 
a morning’s hard tramp over ploughed 
fields or amid difficult stubble, and, 
having bagged your eight-and-twenly 
brace of plump partridges, with a land- 
rail or two, to take a long and a strong 
pull at good brandy-aiid-water, and dis- 
cuss a proper quantum of “ comestibles,*^ 
be thoy of what quality soever they 
may! But what comparison do these 
heroic achievements bear to jungle- 
hunting t A man w'ants a double dose 
of Carbonel or pale Hodgson fur such 
exercise ; and our captain and colonel 
were real knowing ones, and up to the 
ma^ in this respect. No, not an indi 
would they move without the dear 
patarra-bearers. And where, think you, 
were this precious couple? The cap- 
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tain tells us; ‘“These latter, hcarine 
the Tociferations of our men, aim 
(guessing the cause, had quietly placed 
their boxes on the ground, about a mile 
in the rear of us, and, seating them- 
selves on their heels, had determined 
not to proceed until the break of day.” 
Is not this a picture for Cruikshank ? 

However, all was prepared for ad- 
vance, which accordingly took place, 
while the men kept up their chorus of 
screams, and hmldled together, each 
fearing to be the last of the retinue, be- 
cause it is well known that the lurking 
tiger takes off the last straggler of any 
party. Shortly after, we tjnd the com- 
mander-in* chief, with nil his cavalcade, 
entering Lucknow by permission of th» 
soothsayers, who had declared the 11th 
of December favouralile for iliat exhi- 
bition. The entrance was full of mag- 
nificence, and, two days after, the cap- 
tain details some Lucknow fiel<l-<ports, 
which, however, were disgusting to pur 
gallant hero on account of tlie’unfair 
play and the cruelty indulged iif. 
various were the fea.sls given by the 
potentate of Oude to our travtllers*; 
during one of which the captain, who 
likes a relish with his fricassee and Ins 
roast and boiled, looked in vain for the 
King of Dude’s famous sauce ; but no 
such preparation was to be found, his 
tawny majesty being ignorant of its 
existence, and pronouncing the fabri- 
cation a decided humbug. After dinner 
came a grand display of fireworks, and 
on the morrow .some wild beasts were 
ordered out to fight and tear each 
other to pieces, for the delectation of 
the company. 

“The king met the commander-in- 
chief, and cundurtecl him and lus com- 
])auy to a palace in the park, in cue of 
the courts of whicli the arena fur tJ^ 
combats was prepared. In the centre 
was erected u gigiuitic cage of strong 
bamboos, about fifty feet high, and of 
like diameter, and roofed with rope net- 
work. Stindrv smaller cells, coniniuiii- 
cuting by sliding doors >nth the^ain 
theatre, were tenanted by overv sj'^cies 
of the savagest inhabitants of the forest. 
In the large cage, crowded together, 
and presenting a formidable front of 
broad, shaggy foreheads, well armed 
with horns, stood a group of buffaloes 
sternly awaiting the conflict, with their 
rear scientifical^" |Bppiiy6 against the 
bamboos. The trap-doors being liftdd, 
two tigers, and the same number of bears^ 
and leopards, rushed into the centre. 
The buffaloes instantly commenci'd hosti- 


lities, and made complete shuttlecoclcB of 
the bears, who, however, finally escaped 
by climbing up the bamboos beyond 
the reach of their bdhied antagonists* 
The tigers, one of which was a beantifai 
animal, fared scarcely better ; indeed, 
the odds ware much against them, there 
^ being five buffaloes. They appeared, 
however, to be no match for these 
powerful creatures even single-handed, 
and shew'ed little disposition to be the 
assaulters. The larger tiger was much 
gored 111 the liead, and in return took a 
mouthful of his enemy's dewdap ; but was 
finally (as the fancy woi)}d describe it) 

* bored to the ro])es and floored.^ The 
leopards seemed throughout the conflict 
sedulously to avoid a breach of the 
peace. 

** A rhinoceros was next let loose in 
the open court-yard, and the attendants 
attempted to induce him to pick a quar- 
rel with a tiger who was chained to a 
ling. 'l‘he rhinoceros appeared, however, 
tp consider a fettered foe as quite beneath 
his enmity ; and having once approached 
the tij^er, and quietly surveyed him, as 
he ivnthed and growled expecting the 
attack, turned suddenly round and trot- 
ted awkwardly off' to the yard gate, 
where he capsized a palankeen w'hich 
was currying away a lady fatigued with 
the siglit of these uiifeminine sports. 

“ A buffalo and a tiger w'ere the next 
combatants :* tliey attacked furiously, 
the tiger sjiringiug at the first onset on 
the other's head, and tearing his neck 
.severely , but he was quickly dismounted, 
and tltiown with such violence as nearly 
to break bis back, and (jiiite to disable 
him from renewing the combat. 

“ A small elephant was next impelled 
to attack a leopard. The battle wras short 
anil decisive ; the former falling on his 
knees, and thrusting his blunted tusks 
nearly through his antagonist.” 

After the beast-fight came a break- 
fast, at which 

“ Captain and colonel, and knight in 
arms,” 

as our Milton hath it — all the whole 
party, in short — played right good 
parts. What they severally and col- 
lectively demolished is not statistically 
set forth by the captain, but no doubt 
all acted the parts of hungry travellers 
at a well-spread board — veiy much 
to the astonishment of the rice and 
pilau-eatcrs of the kingdom of Oude. 
The cloth was tardily removed, and 
then quails — not dead and roasted, in 
a dain^y^ish, and by way of dessert, 
but alive and fierce, by way of gentle 
amusement, and trained for the pur- 
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pose were placed upon the green 
cloth on the table, which was convert- 
M, pro tew., into a quasi English cock- 
pit. Tlie birds Vought gallantljr and 
gamely; while the natives of rank, 
who take great delight in this national 
amusement, lounged luxuriously round 
the table, smoking their houkahs, and 
betted large sums on their birds. 

To the tiny quail succeeded the big, 
burly elephant. Here is our author's 
description : — 

** Elephant-fights were announced as 
die condudin^ scene of this day of strife. 
The spectators took their seats in a long 
veranda. The narrow stream of the river 
Goomty runs close under the palace 
walls, and on the opposite bank a large, 
open, sandy space presented a conve- 
nient theatre for the operations of these 
gigantic athletes. The elephants edu- 
cated for the arena arc large, powerful 
males, wrought up to a state of furv by 
constant feeding with exciting spices. 
On the spacious plain before us we 
counted several of these animals *pnrad- 
ing singly and sulkily' to and fro, their 
mimouts seated on their backs, which 
were covered with a strong net -work for 
the driver to cling by in the conflict* 
In attendance upon evexy elepliant were 
two or three men, armed with long spears, 
a weapon of which this auiiaal has the 
greatest dread. 

** We soon discovered two of the com- 
batants slowly advancing towards each 
other from opposite sides of the plain. 
As they approached, their speed gra- 
dually increased ; and they at length 
met with a grand shock, entwining their 
trunks, and pushing, until one, finding 
himself overmatch^, fairly turned tail, 
and received bis adversary’s chuxge in 
the rear. This was so violent, that the 
mahout of the flying elephant was dis- 
lodged irom his seat : he fortunately fell 
wide of Die pursuer, and escaped with a 
few bruises. 

“ Five or six couples wem fought, but 
shewed little sport; the sagacious ani- 
mals instantly discovering when Uiey 
were overmatched. 1 had long been 
ambitious of witnessing the far-famed 
wild-beaat fights of Lucknow, and having 
enjoyed an opportunity of seeing them, 
which few have had, it would h^ly be 
fair te fay that 1 was disappointed.” 

A skinntsh with partridges succeeds 
to this, which is poor after the wild 
epcouuter of the Choonies ; but an an- 
telope hunt, with well-trained chetahs, 
requires a moment's attention*. Fancy 
ihf email, sleek leopards, pla^ on 
4 flat-top)^ cart without sides^ and 
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drawn by two bullocks. Each animal 
Hks two attendants. The animals are 
loosely bound by a collar and rope to 
the back of the vehicle, and are also 
held by the keepers by means of a 
strap round the loins, ^eir eyes are 
covered by a leathern hood. The 
» antelopes are as timid and shy as 
wood-n^phs, or Heoina herself, 
in the fulness of maidenly modesty, 
which all the world knows is her 
grand and soul-subduing characteristic. 
But even as the wood-nymphs of old 
were circumvented by the cunning of 
the satyrs, so the timorous antelopes 
are deceived, by the appearance of the 
vehicle, built after the fashion of the 
tackeries of the harmless peasantry, 
to which the animals are accustomed, 
and which, by the adroitness of the 
drivers, is brought within a couple of 
hundred yards of the unsuspecting 
game. There then the sportsmen go — 
there glides the cart through the cotton- 
fieltl with the stealthy drivers, and the 
liooded pard in posture prepared for a 
leap that is to play havoc among the 
deer. The cart stops suddenly — the 
chetah is unhooded and loosened from 
his bonds ; but the cunning animal sees 
the nature of the ground, and the im- 
possibility of an effectual leap ; so, 
gently drops he from his platform on 
the side opposite to that on which the 
animals are browsing the sweet-scented 
grass, and then slowly, noiselessly, 
approaches he his prey — now cow- 
ering low behind a bush, or amid 
the high herbage — now rising calm- 
ly, but with steady eye, and viewing 
his victims — then giving a CTOucbiag 
canter — and then lying by some bush, 
and taking momentary advantage of 
every inequality of ground. But even 
bis paces, though noiseless as felling 
dews, are not too minute for the quick 
ears of the antelopes. They listen, 
pause for a moment, and then turn to 
flee, swift as the wind, into the covert 
of the neighbouring glade — when, lol 
withHliree bounds, quick as lightning, 
and c3xceeding each other in extent, 
the fierce leop^ is among them. The 
fettest and the sleekest of the herd he 
singles out, heedless of the others — 
the pursuit is rapid, yet short — two 
hundred yards suffice ; he reaches the 
poor beast — strikes him with his paw 
—but one blow is suflficient— over 
and over tumbles the senseless doe, 

' and in a moment the pursuer wags his 
long, flat tail, in satisfitetionr, as he 
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sucks the life-blood fiom her throat! 
Up, however, comes one of the keeper^ 
and hoods the gore*stained chetah; 
thm cutting the deer's throat, he re- 
ceives some of the blood iu a ladle, 
and thrusts it under the leopard’s nose; 
afjber which he is rewarded witli a leg 
of the slaughtered animal for his pains, 
while the rest is stuffed under the 
hackery, and many a glorious disli of 
right noble venison makes it for the 
hunters. 

There are other ways of ensnaring 
antelopes. Among the rest is tlie fol- 
lowing ingenious method : — A. strong 
buck is trained to fight; and being 
furnished with thong ndoses on his 
horns, is let loose among a herd of 
wild deer. The hunters lay by, and 
the trained antelope approaches the 
beasts, when the most valiant of the 
bucks conies forth to give battle to tlie 
foul intruder on his harem. A fight 
ensues, and the wild beast soon gets 
his horns caught by the leathei, (hoags, 
when the hunters rush in and secu|| 
the prize. Deer-stalking, however, in 
the Highlands has twenty times the 
interest of such sorry sport. * 

The party are hospitably received 
at Bhurtporc. The appeanincc of the 
men was strikingly picturesque. They 
were tall, well adjusted in their limbs, 
and of a truly martial appearance — 
didering in every essential point from 
the delicate-limbed, languid, and apa- 
thetic Bengalee. Their dresses, too, 
were bccom.ng — the padded green 
frock and trousers, red cummerbund, 
and rakishly put on scarlet turban. 
The young rajah gave his guests an 
entertainment, in which the nautch- 
women and mimics were conspicuous 
personages. The latter arc, for the 
most part, noisy and vulgar, says tJie 
gallant Irishman. There seems, ho|pr- 
ever, to have been a hard hit at British 
r^acity immediately after the capture 
of Bhurtpoze. The drtunutis perwna 
were an Euglisli prize-agent, and a 
poor, hungry, half-starved native. The 
former had an enormous cock^-hat 
and sword ; the latter would have been 
stark naked, save only for a scanty 
waist-cloth. One passes the other, 
when the agent sternly commands the 
peasant to come too and deliver up 
bis jewels and his money. The poor 
wretdi protests his poverty, ana fur 
proof appeals to his walking-skeledin- 
tike appearance. The Englishman 
becomes furious,— foams with passion 


— makes a ibrocious weech, plenti- 
fully interlarded with G — d — ns,— 
seizes on the lean and spavinedfi^ 
figure before him, and, determined 
not to be baulked in some exaction^ 
flourishes aloft a pair of huge som* 
sors, such ms Place, or De the 
, leather-cutter, use at their respective 
shop-boards, and cuts off his long 
sliaggy hair close to his skull, which 
he crams into his pocket, and makes 
his exit amid loud oaths that he bad 
not got something better from the 
black-pated native. 

But after four days^ slaughter of 
partridge, hare, and wild-fowl, and 
some capital and jovial feasting in old 
Skinner's jughire, behold us in die 
famous sporting jungle eight mUes 
from Belaspore. But we toiled for 
inconsiderable gains ; for, being perch- 
ed m the houdah of a rough-footed 
elephant, our aim was bad, and we 
confess, although to our immortal 
shame, that not one shot out of ten 
told. ' Ten brace of black partridges, 
four brace of hares, and one boar, was 
the poor amount of our spoil. But 
the boar was a fine old porker— a far 
more splendid fellow that many a one 
we have killed in the fir-woods of 
Pomerania, or amid the old gnarled 
oaks and dense thickets of the Black 
Forest. Our old elephant, however, 
had mauled him well ; for being mpr- 
tally wounded, while all the other 
elephants were afraid to approach the 
monster grinning witli the last agonies 
of death, our bold veteran approached, 
rushed on bruin, and standing over 
the maddened brute, commenced a 
shuffling motion, like Miss D'Jeok 
dancing the minuet de la cour with 
Miss Barnett, Yates's Columbine, which 
so increased in violence, that we were 
nearly cutting a summerset out of the 
houdah, which was shaken as if by an 
earthquake, to which that of Lisbon 
was a joke. But we managed to look 
over the side of the houdah, when, lol 
we beheld the boar, monster as he was, 
flying to and fro like a shi^ttlecock 
between the fore and hind len of our 
Chooney ; who, after keeping mm thus 
in Chancery for a minute or so, gave 
him, as the captain says, ticoupdegraedp 
by a coup de pied in the ribs. 

But we like to vary our amusements. 
Variety is the veiy essence of existence. 
Withoi^ it our appetites would pall— 
our sduls dose out the body’s existence ; 
our eyes would be of no moie use Ihan 
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those of a tough old cod-fish, ts9t^ 
fiom a Billingsgate crone’s board, and 
eondemned to be burnt for putre^nce. 
What would VViAthman say if wWere 
obliged to feed on nothing but turtle 
the whole year? Little Jeffrey got 
weary of life as editor ofKhe Saffron 
and the Blue, and was fain to resign 
office to redoubted Naso. The Donkey 
having made the mayoralty serve his 
purpose, now wants to be made mem- 
ber for the city, which the citizens will 
be fools or knaves to accomplish for 
the long-ear^ baronet. e have 
often sung in' our pages the praises 
of Pall Mall and Bow Bells ; but are 
glad sometimes to leave the dense, 
dingy, Triiiobantian atmosphere for 
places suburban, where the blue sky 
is visible to our eyes, and the lark is 
heard to carol over fields of clover, 
and clouds, chased by the languid 
breezes, are casting shadows over the 
undulating corn-fields, which, now m 
gleam, now obscured, typify the lights 
and shadows of our varied existence. 
ITien w’ill our feelings burst forth in 
spontaneous song, while, gazing round 
upon the broad and smiling face of 
nature, we imbibe sadness and philo- 
sophy from the contemplation of gur- 
gling rivulet, and leaf-crqjvned tree, 
and distant hill, on which flocks are 
battening, and fragrant shrub, from 
which the weary bee is extracting honey, 
and the tiny floweret at our foot, peer- 
ing forth, with smiles of sweet joy and 
contentment, like honest w'orth in the 
lowliest ranks of life. But the sun is 
sinking in the w^est, w-ith broad, red, 
UDobscured disc, like the shield of 
Pelides glowing from the intense glare 
of Dan Mulciber's furnace — the liinds 
are retiring to rest — the kine from tlie 
hill-sides are lowing as they descend 
to their stalls — and the voice of the 
shepberd-boy is faintly heard as he 
calls his fleecy care to the penfold. 
And now the sun has made a plunge 
into the ocean, and the dews are fall- 
ing, and the stars are emerging from 
ol^curity, one by one ; and there 
gleams the star of our nativity, bright 
and brilliant, and with a serene aspect, 
betokening life, and the joys and desi- 
detated objects of life. Well hath the 
mowned Heniy Cornelius Agrippa 
Written : The virtues of things do 
become wonderful when they are put 
to maHm are mixed and prepared 
in make them akih, by 

procuilDgllffi for them from the stars, 


ib also a more sensible soul, as a mom 
doble form. Heaven l)estows celestial 
influences and wonderful gifts, accord- 
ing to the capacity that is in that life 
and sensible soul to receive more noble 
and sublime virtues. We know that 
of worms are generated gnats of a 
horse, wasps ; of a calf and ox, bees ; 
of a crab, bis legs being taken off, 
and he buried in the ground, a scor- 
pion ; of a duck, dried into powder, 
and put into water, are generated frogs ; 
but if it be baked in a pic, and cut into 
pieces, and put into a moist place un- 
der the ground, toads are generated of 
It. Of the herb basil, bruised between 
two stones, are generated scorpions ; 
jjnd the hair of a liorse’s tail put into 
water receiveth life, and is turned into 
a pernicious worm. And there is an 
art wherewith, by a hen sitting upon 
eggs, may be generated a form like to 
a man, which I have seen and know 
how to make, w'hich magicians say 
hath in><t wonderful virtues; and this 
«*py call the true mandrake.” What 
prove these sage words of the Doctor 
ot Nettesheim, but that, under astral 
influences, there are generative proper- 
ties in the power of all creatures? 
And we should be better did w'c obey 
the high impulses of thought and 
spiritualised desire, which come like 
floating ecstatic dreams across the 
hearts of all ; but that mundane con- 
ceptions and vain sublunary fancies 
drag down our aspiring souls from 
sublimated conceptions to vague, nay, 
oftentimes, indeed, odious enjoyments, 
aching desires, and force us, by little 
and little, into subjugation to all-pow- 
erful appetite. And now, even now, 
while our natal star beams brightly 
above us, and the bland zephyrs are 
lavishing their kisses amid the branches 
of<tbe birch that comes drooping over 
our heads, and the shrill voice of the 
nightingale gives as rapturooH cadences 
as erst it did amid the groves of Colo- 
nus, and the loud whooping of the owl 
from the yew in the churchyiAd re- 
minds) us of tlie myriads of Mortals 
that, after a feverish existence! in 
tranquillity, and whose spirits, like the 
soul of the spouse of Laodomia, live, 
breathe, and have their placid exist- 
ence in purer and sublimer regions 
than the foggy atmosphere that buiv 
rounds us — yea, even in this hour of 
witbhery, and having such feelings and 
Convictions floating around us, doth 
hard necessity drive us into the dense 
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and crowded city. Here the lampe* 
are burning, and h^ve converted noc4 
turnal gloom into broad daylight, and 
the streets are rife with the noisy 
multitude. The low and pitiful ma- 
rauder, aiid expert housebreaker — the 
jockev, fresh from pidgeoning some 
sumph who fancied himself a judge of 
horseflesh — the proud aristocrat, wend- 
ing from club-room to parliament- 
house— the fair Cyprian, in drunken 
glee, or with painted cheek and aching 
heart — the gamester, hurrying to his 
den of damnation, prepared to win a 
thousand guineas to feed his extrava- 
gance and live, or put a pistol to his 
head and die, so even in fleath swin- 
dling his creditors ; — all, all are crovTd- 
ing the streets at this witcliing time of* 
night. And, hark ! the noise of music 
comes m full sound from those open 
windows, whence issue streams of light 
brilliant as the beams of the noonday 
sun, and the sparkling forms of girls 
are flitting across our vision, wly|^ C'ur 
ears are saluted by a buzz of reckles^ 
merriment. What sense and duty and 
stern purposes of life are lost in the 
giddy mazes of the dance I Not tha? 
Oliver did not, in times of yore, love 
to hop on light fantastic toe, and curvet 
in frolicksome glee to the sound of 
dulcimer and fiddle-strings. With the 
gay there reigns a factitious necessity ; 
and this it is that takes the painted 
mother to endless balls, and Touts, and 
turns-out, with her jaded daughters, in 
the hopes of a husband for each ; for- 
cing tliein to forget the various dutlc^ of 
existence, and turning them forth into 
life heartless and reckless creatures. 

But, stop ! what are we driving at ? 
We have surely been raving about 
SUD, moon, and stars — flowers, birds, 
and distant hills — necessity, women, 
and deuQf|knows what all, when we^ 
ought to l^e given an account of the 
Indian nautd^dance. We began w'ith 
the charms of variety, and we said that 
our friend the captain loved it, and all 
the world loves it, and is governed by 
the desiife to attain it. Its beii;)st$ 
make soi% people better — some worse 
— drive some young women to the 
Methodist chapel and religious meet- 
ings at Exeter Hall, othei's to sport 
their limbs on the stage at the Opera 
lIouse-<-while both stand equal chances 
of getting into Old Nick's clutches, by 
over-doing duty and sinking goocf 
works* in mith, or by under-doing duty 
and sinking foith in the more grateful 


vocation of palti^ pastim^ All that 
.we have written in this episode may be 
skipped by the observant reader, if he 
likes tp Imve an account of the nautch^ 
dance. 

** Each s^ of dancing girls is usually 
furnished wmi an old crone of a woman, 
•who takes care of their finery, their in- 
terests, (and their morals, perhaps ;) and 
a band of two or three musicians, ^ne- 
rally consisting of a kind' of violin, a 
species of mongrel guitar, and atom-tom, 
or small drum, played with the fingers V 
sometimes a little pair of cymbals are 
added. The musicians alSo join occa- 
sionally their voices with those of the 
womim-- which are dreadfully shrill and 
ear-piercing — in this * concord of sw'eet 
sounds.' At the close of each stanza of 
tlie song, the girl floats forward towards 
the audience, by a sort of ‘ sidling, 
bridling/ and, I may add, 'ogling' 
approach, moving her arms gently round 
her head, the drapery of which they oro 
constantly and gracefully employed in 
arranging and dLspl.icing ; now mercifully 
concealing with the tissue veil one bril- 
liant or languid eye (as the case maybe) 
— sometimes eifecting a total eclipse; 
or, allowing the whole head to be seen, 
in order to display the Sevign^ of pearl 
on her forehead, (for this elegant orna- 
ment, now' dignified by a place upon the 
fairer fronts tof my countrywomen, is 
strictly oriental,) the massive and nu- 
merous ear-rings w'hich disfignre the 
feature they are intended to adorn, or 
the heathenish and unaccountable tufse* 
ring, the use of which (for it is certainly 
no ornament) it is hard to discern, — un- 
less these dangerous sirens are furnished 
w'ith them, like pigs, to keep them out of 
mischief! 

" The lithe, snake-like suppleness of 
their arms excites, at first, great surprise 
in the European spectator ; but not more 
so, I suspect, than the horizontal evolu- 
tions of the nether limbs of our opera 
nautch-women w'ould astonish the weak 
mind of a suddenly imported Mussul- 
man. 

" On entering a room, the dfincing- 
girls and their followers salaam respoOt-' 
fully to tlie company, and then, andd a 
confused jingling of bracelets and anklets, 
and an alUpervading odour of attar, squat 
quietly down in a semicircle until called 
upon to display. 

" For the applauding * Wa ! wa i 
Ka khoob!' (* Brava! Beautiful!’) of 
tlie spectator, they return a smile and a 
low salaam. Natives of rank sometimes 
give more solid proofs of their approba- 
tion, by nNlering the two hands of the 
"clianner to be filled with gold pr silvw - 
coins." 
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Immediately that die psety entemd 
Ihe Dooab, or the tract of cttObUy be- 
tween the Ganm and the Jumna, 
Aere commeneed a great preparation 
of fire-arms and casting of bullets ; for 
many are the wild b^ts that haunt 
the banks. The old Ninrods of the 
party made sure of tigers; and their 
anticipations were confirmed by the 
^ of some peasants, who had lost, 

S the day before, a fine (at young 
0. Ten of tlie party, among 
s^hom was my Lord Combermer&ibim- 
mounted elephants, and, accom- 
panied by Wenty pad elephants, to 
beat the covert and cany the guides 
and the game, they hastened towards 
the swamp which was the reputed 
lurking-place of the monsters. Tlie 
party was headed by no less a person- 
age than old Sancho himself, in full 
fig ; — ^he, good reader, is the jemadar 
huikarah (^ief courier) of the quarter- 
master-general's department. Sancho 
--80 named from his striking resem- 
blance to the illustrious Patiza, not 
Only in the short, round, bandy pro- 
portions of his person, but in the 
shrewdness of his remarks — Sancho, 
mounted on his pony (instead of an 
ass), led the van, with bared right arm 
and cimetar flourished in,,the air. Tlie 

K was not high, with few trees ; 

e covert of grass and rushes was 
v^iT thick. They beat the ground for 
hair an hour, wnen our worthy 
tain’s Chooney began to trumpet fu- 
riously, which, by the mahout's ac- 
count, was the sure sign of approaching 
a tiger. The thirty elephants were now 
drawn up in lin^ and made to beat 
slowly on to windward. They had 
not proceeded three hundred yards, 
and had entered a swampy part of the 
juimle, when ^e tally-ho was raised, 
and a shot vmistled through the air. 
Tiger answered shot with a loud roar 
—such as our friend Dunlop gave, 
whop, the happiest of moods, 
with 'five bottles or port and three of 
dmt under his belt, and Crofipn 
Crak^ftweked under < 1 ^ arm, he 
his oompanion were styled Robin 
Hood and Little John. After this 
trial of his lungs, tiger boldly charged 
the tine of elephants. What do you 
think ? — nine-and-tw^ty of the Chw- 
niys turned bul, and skulked off like 
id mai^ dogajffith canisters tied be- 
l caught hold of one, 

^ iiiiyWp eatnest of lits teeth 

ondwvSP^^ Combermeres 


' was the only Choon^ that stood liis 
^'ground like a man. At him tiger went, 
and would have had at his tmnk, but 
ibr a wound in his own leg ; wherefore 
he fiiiled in his spring, and slunk back 
into the rushes. Now oame up our 
valorous captain's beast to his brother, 
bestrided by his lordship, whose gun 
being loaded by the aide-de-camp, a 
‘'volley of four barrels was vented upon 
tiger, who would have come again to 
the scratch, had he not fainted from 
weakness. Now came a second dis- 
chatge of musketry, and the brute lay 
st^t^ed out on the ground. Let us 
look at him — a three-quarters' grown 
male, by afl that’s noble I And how 
beautiful a skin ! Well, stow him 
* away on one of the pad Chooneys ; and 
my lord shall have the ^>/ia opima, for 
having single-handed stood for some 
time the brunj^ of the contest. 

To load and re-form line is but the 
work of a moment ; then, advancing, we 
beat (hr half an hour ; and then, at the 
•bold captain's shrill Leicestershire tally- 
ho, forward we rush, and two tigers — 
as we live ! — ^break covert, and off they 
go in style, while several bullets whiz 
around their carcasses, and one slightly 
touches the larger of the animals, who 
turns round, roars like a very fiend 
incarnate, lashes his sides with his 
cable-like tail, then makes several fu- 
rious bounds towards us. But he 
thinks better of his purpose — tlie cun- 
ning leer and cocked-up ears of our 
Chooney frightened him ; and he speed- 
ily turns tail, and slips into the jungle. 
Forward go we, full gallop (not tlie 
pleasantest motion on the oack of an 
elephant, be it observed); while a 
volley of shots whistle through the air, 
without doing bodily barm to the 
wounded beast. Those who had the 
^test elegants had the best of the 
pastime, ^ree of us came up to the 
fugitive, who faced about and made a 
spring at the binder-quarter of one of 
the elephants, and nearly clambered 
up, with his sharp tenpenny-nail claws, 
to houdah. The mshout looked 
round in a funk ; the poor coolie made 
a spring, like £llv the harlequin, from 
the animal's rump into the houdah: 
our gallant*companion in it is levellii^ 
his Manton right into the monster? 
mouth, which seems like the fearful 
opening of the pit of Acheron, red 
with hellish flames. But wealso have 
covered him with an eagle 4 ike eye — 
crack goes our detonat^i and a shot 
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in’ his bread-basket fi)rees him to loosea| 
bU hold and recoil to the ground. A* 
few shots now soon make mince- 
meat of the savage, who had, just 
before we caught him, been makina 
mince-meat of a buffalo— the glutton 1 
— for we found the carefully-picked 
bones of one just bv the spot where 
he gave his last growl of despair. The ^ 
fellow was a beautiful full-grown ani- 
mal. The third tiger fell under ei|;ht 
shots, after making a gldKous resist- 
ance. It was a magnificent sight to 
witness the burning of the jungle in 
various places, during the period of 
our excursion ; the flames^t one time 
gained rapidly upon us, scorched us, 
and obliged us to retreat. It is curious • 
that, with long grass and a brisk breeze, 
fires run to windward ; but this phe- 
nomenon is easily accounted for. Tlie 
wind bends the long, sUky, dry grass 
over that which is already ignited, and 
the flames catch the pendent tops.. , 

But enough of tiger-hunts ; thd%port 
is pleasant, but the sweetest pleasures 
must have an end. Hunting is our 
delight. The captain tries his han<^ 
occasionally at falconry ; but tliat will 
not, we opine, bear a comparison 
with the hardy delights of venation, 
notwithstanding the disasters of the 
latter set forth by Messire Arthelonclie 
de Alagona, in his book on Falconry, 
wherein he dilates on the misfortunes of 
the disciples of Chiron, and gives the 
preference to his own favourite amuse- 
ment. Mdldager en perdit la vie, 
pour la victoire Tapport^ sur le sang- 
fier de Calidoine. Le bel Adonb fut 
tir^ par un sanglier. ActA>n fut de- 
vor^ de ses propres chiens. C6phale y 
tua sa chbre Procris, et Acaste en fut 
interdict, ayaut occis le ftls du roy, qui 
luy avoit esto donne en charge, comme 
fut Brutus pour avoir tue son phre* 
Sylvius par mesqgarde. Un empereur 
fut occis par k tote q^u’il poursuivoit. 
Un roy en couiant h la chasse se cassa 
le ool en tombant de cheval.” For all 
which, and sundry other good, wise, 
and sufficient reasons him thereifnto 
moving, the cautious Sicilian exclaims, 
** Que qui craindra ces dangereux 
effects, qu^il s’adonne h la volerie, oil 
il trouvem, sans double, plus grand 
plaisir.” 

The captiun, like a fearless son of 
Mars, however, has a touch at sport# 
of all kinds, — ftom killing a wild hog, 
aBilipc,apartrid^, and a snake, to pur- 
suing a pard, a uon, and an elephant. 


Of the lion there is a scarify k India. 
There was a plentiful supply of this 
animal formerly in the jvildemesses by 
Pewur*; but the zeal of English sports- 
men, and tlie price set upon the head 
of the nobk beast by government, 
have been tne means of almost exter- 
tninating the royal race of the forest. 
Your crack sportsmen say that nothing 
affords such gallant and prime pastime 
as the lion ; his attack is open and 
nobjp. Our namesake and Scotch 
cou»n, the major, is allowed at sfil 
hands to be the queller wf lions par 
excellence. A friend of the captain’s 
and our own had a rather perilous 
encounter with the royal quadruped. 
It had charged his elephant ; but our 
friend, being a good marksman, had 
wounded him, and was leaning for- 
ward to give his roaring adversary 
another benefit from the undiscluu^psd 
barrel of his popper, when (he front of 
the howdah suddenly gave way, and, 
cutting summerset over tlie head of 
his Chooney, he fell plump iuto the 
very jaws of the beast. The lion seized 
him, and had a paw raised to give our 
friend a gentle and final patter, when 
Chooney, urged by his mahout, va- 
liantly stepped to the rescue, which 
he accomplibbed by grasping with bis 
trunk the top of a young tree, and 
bending it across the loins of the lion, 
who roared from torture more vigor- 
ously than before, and was fein to let 
go his hold. Our fiiend was saved, 
and the lion was slain. 

We feel exceedingly sorry to part 
with our friend ; but Mundy, best of 
men ! the time for leave-taking is ar- 
rived. Though we quit company now, 
we trust to meet again. Uiemember, 
captain, your appointment with us at 
Melton; where, when we ride across 
the field after Reynard, we will fant^ 
we are in the pursuit of some Indian 
monster. Or meet us, noble captain, 
up in the wilds of Badenoch, where 
dwells one of the most hospitable of 
mortal men, whom, if life be granted 
us for three weeks longer, we intend 
to visit. Pleasant will w tlie slaughter 
of moorfbwl in the cool of the morning, 
long ere the sun has attained his zenith 
-joyous will be die moderate carouse 
dPuie evening, when the moon shines 
on ^e placid waters of the lake, and 
the glorious stars of heaven scatter 
, their hokjr Influences over our chastened 
hearto, as we sp^ of past ffleasures 
and past disappointments, cares, anx- 

I 
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ieties, sorrows; but» washing; down 
all bitterness with a huge draught of 
love, we draw golden experience from 
the days that are gone, and hAd our- 
selves prepared with earnest hope to 
take a share in all the battles of the 
future. Then forth again ^o the moun- 
tain on die morroiv, with our Manton^ 
on our shoulders. Ah, captain ! they 
may sing of the good old English cross- 
bow, but the modem Manton is the wea- 
pon of weapons for you and for me. We 
keMOw the use of that right well we 
should looki foolish at the cross-bow, 
I warrant. What sumphs all the an- 
cients were in venation, notwithstand- 
ing their boasted prowess in that 
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Respect, and their knowledge of Uic 
^venandi mille vi>, and of their nets 
and meshes, nooses, springes, darts, 
and arrows, and even the stately boar’s 
spear. Give me a Joe Manton— of 
which weapon some learned wighi 
sings ailer this fashion : 

** Machinal 

Mir&ndse, horrifica*, minacis, atrte, 
Qualem ner Steropes, nec ipse fertar 
Enter Xemnius inferis cavemis 
InformiiBse Jovi, nec ulla in orbe 
Per tot seculn cogitavit a:tsis ” — 

uatil Joe Manton immortalised himself 
by openings his shop. Captain, fare- 


BABYLOJf IS fallen! 

Fallfn is stately Babylon! 

Her mansions from the earth are gone. 

For ever quench'd, no mor^ber beam 
Shall gem Euphrates* voiceless stream. 
Her mirth is hush'd, her music fled — 

All, save her very nan^, fs dead ; 

And the lone river rolB his flood 
Where once a thousand temples stood. 

Queep of the golden East ! afar 
Thou shon*st, Assyria’s morning star ; 

Till God, by righteous anger driven, 
Expell’d thee from thy place in Heaven. 
For false and treacherous was thy ray. 

Like swampy lights that lead astray ; 

And o'er the splendour of thy name 
Roll’d many a cloud of sin and shame. 

<^oT ever fled thy princely shrines, 

Rich with their wrcatiis of clustering vines : 
Priest, censer, incense — all are gone 
From the deserted altar-stone. 

Belshazzar’s halls are desolate, 

And vanish’d their imperial state ; 

Even as the pageant of a dream 
That floats unheard on Memory’s stream. 

Fallen is Babylon ! and o’er 
The silence of her hidden shore. 

Where the gaunt satyr shfleks and sings, 
Hath Mystery waved his awful wings. 
Conceal d from eyes of mortal men, 

Or angels’ more pervading ken, 

The ruin’d city lies — unknown 
Her site to all, ||||f God alone. 


A Moderm PytiuooreAn. 
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THE MOUNT^IN-DEW MEN. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Tam mas! Tammas Turner! I wish 
you wad waken yoursel up a wee, an’ 
gane out an’ look what the night’s like. 

1 think the wind is grown unco loud 
an’ bloustrous.” 

‘‘ Hout, wife! lie still an’ sleep, an’ 
let it tout away there. Ye liae wakened 
me out of a grand dream about hunting 
a bare.” 

“ Ach ! but ye ken, Tammas, to 
dream o* hares is snaw. Where hae 
ye a’ your sheep the nigltt^ for the • 
o’ that storm at our window gars 
the blood rin chill to my heart.*’ 

Ell ? what’s that you’re saying, 
wife ? Glide gracious ! think ye that’s 
a drift wind ? Gin that be a drift wind 
I’m a ruined man, for my sheep will 
be every ane o’ them driven in an’ 
whommled ower the EaniCraig.’i,“ ‘ 

Ye may depend on it that it is a 
drift wind, Tammas ; but the window 
is sae chokit up, that ye canna hear it^ 
battering.” 

Then, my woman, an that be the 
case, I’m o’er lang here. There will 
be mair ado for Snub an’ me than a 
dish to wash. What time o’ the night 
is it?” 

The clock has warned ane.” 

I wish it had been the Almighty’s 
will that It had been nearer day. But 
be as it may, I maun gang an’ try to 
save a remnant. lieoh-howe ! he’s but 
a poor laird whose estate consists only 
111 tripcb an’ puddings ; ae stormy night, 
an’ he may be left no worth a bawbee. 
There never was a truer verse of an auld 
sang than the ane that comes aye in niy 
head every drifty day — 

• Our flocks are bonny to the sight, • 
But stacks o’ corn are rather better ; 

The stacks will stand on a stormy night, 
When the hoggs will dee on Gala- 
water.’” 

Tom Turner threw on his clotbes 
and ran to the door, but before lie 
reached it he was in snow to the knees ; 
and when he did reach it, it was so 
fixed in snow, before and behind, that 
it would not move. So he was obliged 
to get a spade, and clear the snow away 
inside ||ut when he got the door to 
open, there was no egress, his head* 
encountering a smooth plate of snow 
as high as the door-head. The wreath 
vor. VI. NO. XXXII. 


seemed to be as high as the bouse, 
for he tried to push a slaflf through it, 
but could reach nothing but solidness. 
§o he was obliged to return ben the 
house to Lizzie Hepburn, his wife, who 
lay with a child in her bosom, and 
another at her feet. “ Gude gracious ! 
Lizzie, my woman, what do you think?” 
said be, holding up both bis hands. 
“ Aye, gude gracious ! I’A steekit in 
beside you, for the house is blawn o’er 
the rigging wi’ snaw. There never was 
the like o’ this seen sin’ the creation 
stood up! My certy, there will be 
news that are unheard-tell-o* the morn ! 
The sheep will be de>troyed every cloot 
o* them ; an’ every mother’s son that 
is out o’ doors the ni^ln will perish, 
ril hae an awfu’ 30b afore 1 get out; 
for ower the snaw I canna win, an’ will 
be obliged to needle it through below, 
like the witch o’ Fife.” 

“ Weel, I shall be very glad, 'Tammas, 
if you are keepit in till daylifl^l. A 
man wlia has a wife an* family should 
nae sport wi’ his life foF the sake o’ 
warld’s gear. , Hae patience, at ony 
rate, till I make ye a pickle warm 
parritch ; for I dinna like that dream 
o’ your’s about the hare unco weel.” • 

** O sic nonsense, Lizzie! Never got 
better fun in ray life. We huntit an* 
huntit her I dinna ken how lang, till 
at length she holed in aneath the snaw 
in Cowerhopc-head, an* my brave dog 
Snub was sitting wf^bing her. Then 
we howkit lang an* deep ; an’ at length 
.lock Bui-net put down his arm and felt 
her rough, warm head, but he was so 
frightened, that he pulled back his hand 
as if It had been bitten ; and I was so 
tickled with the fright he got, that I was 
like to burst with laugliter when you 
w'akened me.” 

Turner occupied the small sheep- 
farm of Kistcot, in a well-known wild 
pass between two districts in the south- 
west of Scotland. He sold a dram to 
passengers ; and his house was much 
frequented by poachers and smugglers 
—I mean the distillers of the mountain- 
de^^ He herded his sheep himself, 
aiw^ad no servant save one maid, 
whose name was Jane Hunter. She 
was, as ^ast people iudged, a light- 
bead, niSdly fona of men and fine 
clothes, and all sorts of fun and mis- 
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cliief, but withal extremely shrewd and 
clever. So, as the child would not lie 
by itself, Jane was obliged to rise, sore 
against her will, and get her. master 
some warm breakfast ; but she was all 
the while cbittering and fretting at her 
master’s absurdity in rising out of his 
warm bed from his wife, and' ganging 
away, like a bog-stalker, amang snaw 
an’ drift, where he was likely to do ill, 
but nae good. 

« Every body’s no sae keen o’ the 
bed as fou, Jane,” said he. 

** 1 ken ^eel, if 1 had a man that I 
like to take me in his bosom, it wadiia 
be the smooring of a globe wad gar me 
rise till I was tired o’ lying, an’ that 
wadna be very soon.” 

** Poor glaikit thing ! ye speak about 
ye ken nae what. But, good gracious ! 
what’s the burial fo’ks to do the day ?” 

“ Houtl they may bury her in the 
neuk o’ the kail-yard — its good enough 
for her. She’ll lie as snug there as in 
ony kirk-yard in the country, an* help 
the cabbages to grow too, \ifoich will 
be some advantage. The auld warld’s- 
worm 1 I hated her. She was a hard 
mistress to me, an’ wadna let a lad 
come near me either night or day.” 

Aweel, it is impossible for them 
to get her to the kirk-jtiard now : the 
grave is standing open yonder, botli 
deep and wide ; but it may stand open 
for the next, for a’ Scotland could nae 
take sic a corpse ower the hills to-day. 
But it is a’ ane to her where she be 
buried. For my part, I wad like just 
as weel to be buried in a kail-yard as 
a kirk-yard.” 

An’ ye’ll maybe soon enjoy the 
privilege, goodman; — gaun out, like a 
fool, in a morning like this. How 
happy I wad be to delve you m, an’ 
clap ye down wi’ a cauld shool, singin’ 
the while — 

* Lye thou there, an’ sleep thou souu’ — 

‘ God winna waken sic a loun.’ ” 

Good gracious, Jane, but ye ir a 
provoking limmer ! W hat wad ye think 
if 1 wece to take ye to the back o’ the 
Inllan, an’ lay ye fist on a cauld wreadi 
o’ snaw?” 

1 wad think that I wad maybe 
rise . again and lay you on your back 
in a hole o’ the kail-yard, an^^e 
sooner the better*” ^ 

What’s that you’re saying, you 
Uti6e^ wild . si^[>n)bate thaUypu are ?” 
cried foom the ben enor^ I heap 
every wovd o’t, and it is a strange thing 


tthat you canna speak reverently either 
* 0 * the dead or uie living. Tam mas, 
how can ye tride wi’ that light-headH 
gypsie, an’ just gaun out to struggle 
atween life an’ death ?” 

“ Lie still, good wife, an’ never fosh 
your head ; there will be some tow to 
tease ere he get out yet : It is impos- 
sible to get out o’ this house, unless he 
climb out at the lumb-head.” 

I wonder what is come o* our 
firiends, the mountain-dew men, the 
night; I ken they were in the linn 
distilling yesterday,” said Turner. 

How muckle the better I wad be 
o* their assistance.” 

^ I wad ^ng wi’ ye wi’ my heart,” 
^ said Jane, “ but women’s claes answer 
’ very ill in a deep snaw : I hae some- 
times plumpit into it to the waist, and 
fand it very disagreeable. But if you 
will lend me a suit of your clothes, 
I shall go with you, and help you to 
gather the sheep wi’ a’ my heart.” 

* ^^^ou’re no to gang your foot-length, 
ye little impudent huzzy,” cried Lizzie. 

‘‘ What for, mistress ?” 

^ Because you will just taigle him, 
an’ do him far mair ill nor good.” 

Aha, then ! Tis a’ that ye ken 
about it ! Women’s blood is muckle 
warmer than men’s ; an’ when it comes 
to a foir striifle in standing cauld, the 
women aye beat.” 

For the life that’s in ye, gang ac 
foot wi’ him! Sae nae mae words 
about it.” 

** Pm sure ye needna be jealous o’ 
us in sic a judgment-like night as this. 
Wha wad think o’ fashing a woman 
clad in men’s elaes, an’ wading through 
the snaw an’ drift. 1 wad aye hae done 
ought for a man a’ my life that I tliought 
was for his good, and 1 insist on either 
ganging wi’ my master, or keeping him 

• in till daylight. Bad as he is, what 
wad come o’ us a’ if we iiyere to lose 
him.” 

Ah, weel I wat, lassie, that’s nae 
lee ! Wild an’ wicked as ye are, the 
truth whiles fe’s free your lips. Tiy 
tosprevail on him, by ony means in 
your power, to stay ; for he’s already 
away to howk a hole through aneath 
the snaw.” 

“ Aweel, I ’ll try . Master ! Mt. Tur*- 
ner ! come butt the house ; 1 want to 
speak to you.” 

Weel, what is't now, JaM ?” 

* ^^1 hae been thinking that moufb ye 
hae been out on the hills on mony a 
drifty night, ye never were out on ane 
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like this. Therefore, what wad ye think I 
o* taking a share o’ my bed till day ? • 
Na, ye needna wink an’ shake your 
head, and point ben the house to the 
mistress’s bed, for she has gi'en us 
liberty.” 

Did em ony body hear sickan 
impudence r* cried Liziie, in absolute 
wtadt. << I daresay the deil’s in that 
lassie, if ever he was laced in stays. 

1 declare she’s enough to provoke a 
saint. Let your master take his will 
this instant. I am sure he is a better 
judfie what’s meet and fit for him to 
do 8>an ye are.” 

** O yes 1 I maun gang, I maun gang. 
Dinna plagne me ony mair wi’ your 
taDtalising, Jane, for 1 maun gang. , 
An’ it will be an hour afore I can dig 
a hole through that wreath.” 

• ** Ay, but it will he sax o’ them, 
master, for the wreath will be as high 
as the house a’ the way through the 
cleuch. The lumb’s the thing: ^ I’ll 
gie you a nice heave up ability ad’ 
then, if your lost amang the snaw, 
we’ll maybe can trace you by the 
foot.” -ifc 

** O Jane, Jane 1 ye wad gar a body 
laugh wha has iiae laughing in his mind. 
Come away an’ help me to bowk.” 

“ Are ye resolved to gang, then ? 
because if ye are sae fooUh^y, I’ll 
find a way o’ getting you out without 
oiiy howking. See, here is U window, 
in the windy side o’ (he house, where 
the ground is swoopit clean o’ snaw, 
an’ ye’ll be out on the hill at aince.” 

Gude gracious, lassie, but that’s 
very true ! Od, ye’re an auld farrant 
thing, for a' the nonsense that’s in ^e. 

1 wonder it never strak ony o’ our 
heads afore.” 

It might strike lang on some heads 
without finding entrance, 1 trow.” 

Jane then sewed her master’s plaid • 
around him, and fastened his hat by a 
string to his breast, chatting all the 
while : Weel, I’se warrant 1 maun 
bepn to that grave as soon as it is day : 
what part o’ the yard wad ye like best 
to lie in, an it be your win? An’ 

I shou’d hae to come out an’ look for 
ye, where am 1 likely to find ye ?” 

** The sheep are maistly about the 
lang grain. If they blaw o’er the Earn 
Craig afore I reach them, they’re a’ 
gane.” 

And away went Turner and his old 
dog Snub out at the window, in one* 
moment vanishing in the drift. And 
mischievous Jane, uttering a fervent 


prayer to Heaven, laid herself once 
more down to sleep and dream about 
the men, having previously set on a 
rousing* fire to keep the ^ouse warm. 

Jeanie Hunter did foil asleep, and 
dreamed too. She dreamed about her 
master — but%uch a dream! I declare 
X cannot "'set it down, which is a great 
pity, as the want of it will mar my 
narrative : it was perfectly pure in its 
nature, but it was a queer aud an awful 
dream. Jane wakened before day in 
great perplexity about it. She was 
quaking every limb, and J.hinking to 
herself, “ What can be the meaning of 
this? or what extraordinary circum^ 
stance or interference could have put 
such things in my head ?” 

In this perplexity of mind, Jeanie 
raised her head and looked over the 
bed. The fire was burning bright, 
and casting a heavy and yellow light 
through the smoke with which the 
kitchen was filled, upon the soot- 
japanned rafters, and on Jeanie’s snug 
box-bed. And behold there was her 
master sitting at the side of the fire, 
hanging his head, and having his eyes 
fixed on the flame. ** Peace be wi* us !” 
exclaimed Jane ; Are ye come back 
already An’ how gat ye in that I 
never heard you ?” Tlie figure neither 
lifted its eyes nor opened its lips, but 
sat there as still as aeath, with its eyes 
fixed on the flickering blaze. 
ye whisper aught into my lug sin’ ye 
came in ?” added Jane, for I hae had 
an unaccountable dream that could 
never hae come into my ain head.” 
Her master made no reply. “ What’s 
the matter wi’ ye ?” added she again ; 
“ Are ye grown no weel ?” The figure 
sat silent as before, only giving its 
bead a gentle shake. Jane was seized 
with a certain misgiving : if it was not 
terror, it was nearly allied to it. She 
sprang over the bed and into the apart- 
ment of her mistress, there being only 
a door between them. “ Peace be wi’ 
us, mistress ! Are ye waking?” 

•*Ay ; what’s the matter wi’ ye now, 
creature? An’ wha was that ye were 
speaking to ?” ^ 

“ O mistress ! haste ye an’ get up, 
for the master’s come in frae the hill 
already; an’ he wants his dog, an’ he'll 
noni^ak ony. I — I — I wish he may 
beweel enough.’’ 

^^Daft tawpiel how can I get up 
frae the ^nis ? Gae light a candlei 
Trie hini a dram, an’ gar him conne 
intil his bed.” 
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** Aih na ! I daurnae gang intil him 
again for my life, unless ye gang wi' 
me.” 

« Heard ever ony body the Jike o' 
that? Weel I wat ye’re no sae feared 
for him. Gang away an' do as I bid 
you.” < 

“ O but, mistress, he’s hahlly lik^ 
himsel. I'm feared that he’s no just 
in his right mind. I’m thinking he 
may likelv hae lost a' his sheep, an' 
the loss o' them may hae gart him lose 
bis reason. He’s some \yay no as he 
used to be ava.” 

** Lassie,^ ye make my heart cauld 
within me,” said Lizzie, getting up 
and hurrying on a few clothes; and, 
without speaking a word, she led the 
way in breathless anxiety to the kitchen. 
There was no body there. “ lie will 
be gone into the byre to hang up his 
plaid,” said Jane, “ for I left him here 
this instant.” They lighted a candle, 
and there being an ‘m.iance from the 
kitchen into the byre, the two went m 
to search. There was no body there 
either; but the cows were standing 
staring, as in stupid astonishment, and 
none of them were chewing the cud. 
** He cannot be here,” said Jane, 

for, look you, there are no traces of 
foot-marks on the snaw ^hich is blawn 
tlirough below the outer door.” 

“ That is quite true you say, lassie,” 
said Lizzie. Then it is plain that 
you have been dreaming, and have 
risen out of your dream to give me this 
alarm.” 

“ I was dreaming — I do not deny it ; 
and 1 dreamed a dream which no human 
fimcy could have conceived of itself,” 
said Jane: ‘‘but after I had awaked 
out of the dream, and after 1 had pon- 
dered on it, I saw your husband with 
my bodily eyes as plainly as I sec you. 
I saw him, and spake to him again and 
again, but received no answer in words. 
Therefore, as sure as you are a living 
soul, and as sure as I am a living soul, 
it was his wraith that I saw.” 

Trembling and pale, poor Lizzie and 
Jane return^ to the kitchen, the one 
trying to persuade the other that it was 
m a dream, who strenuously maintained 
the truth of her foi-mer statement, and 
again added, “ 1 know it must have been 
his wraith, for the door could neithe^be 
reached nor opened, and there is no 
track from the window. Therefore 
Iw sure that when that waiming spirit 
tpipefteed here your husband was in' 
gresd jeopardy ; ^nd if assistance is 


tnot afforded him he will never see 
^home.” 

“ O what helpless creatures we poor 
women are 1” said Lizzie, ciying. 
** There, though my dear husband 
may be perishing in the snow, what 
can we two do to save him ? Alack ! 
a' that we can do is to flt an’ greet 
o’er the embers, and lippen to Provi- 
dence.” 

“ I beg your pardon, mistress ?” 
said Jane ; “ I think a woman that is 
hardy brought up will gang through as 
muckle as man, and .maybe ^nair. 
1 ken there are some things that a 
woman can stand, which a man coudna 
stand, an* t^ke his life. There was the 
^ last year, when the bride and hride- 
groom lost themsels amang the snaw, 
in a place they ca’ the Braes o’ Bade- 
noch, in the highlands, the woman was 
found leevin, and the man dead, lying 
in her bosom. But our claes are unco 
sair against us for a snaw. Whoever 
it* waa that contrived the dresses o’ the 
women, never meant them to wade 
amang the snaw; that I ken to my 
^.experience. But our master has aye 
been kind to me, although he ca’s me 
ill Jean. Gin ye will lend me a suit 
o* his Sunday claes, I'll e'en gang an’ 
look for him, an' help him wi' the 
sheep.” 

hoot, daft lassie I what could ye 
do to him but ill 7 But ye wad risk 
life an’ soul ony day to be wi’ the 
men.” 

"Ay, ay I Ye hae aye been jealous 
o’ me wi’ little reason, but never against 
reason till now. Weel, weel! take 
your risk. Ye’ll find what ye hae to 
answer for ; unless he get some assist- 
ance, ye'll never see him again. For 
1 ken, what ye dinna ken, that he was 
at the still yestreen, an' had rather 
cOwer muckle in his noddle for sic a 
night ; an' I’m ftir mista’en gin he was 
nae gay an’ heavy on the bottle this 
morning. Therefore, frae what J ken, 
an' what I hae seen, I hae very bad 
bodings within me.” 

(Poor Lizzie, all goodness and kind- 
ness, though pestered internally with 
a little unacknowledged jealousy of 
wicked Jane, was obliged to consent,' 
and, as the only resource in her power 
of sending some assistance to her good- 
man, she clothed Jane in a jacket and 

E antaloons ; and, with snow-boots on 
er ^et, and a St. Honan's blue bonnet 
on her head, the girl set out at break 
of day in search of her master. Before 
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•lie went away, her mistress said to IierJ 
" Now, creature, what way do ye intend 
to gangT 

“ I ken every foot o* tlie ground os 
well as he does,'’ said Jane. “ I'll 
gang to the lang grain first. If the 
ewes are there, a’s safe enough. But 
if they are forced o'er the Earn Craig 
wi’ the drift, it’s very likely that baitli 
them an' him arc lying buried twenty 
feet deep in Cowerhope-head.” 

Cowerhop^liead, .1 ane ? O , lassie, 
gai( a' my heart quake 4I|!IV here away 
IS that Cowerhope-1 head r 

Why, dinna ye ken that the Earn 
Craig just hangs outower it I An' when 
the wind is here, ae snaw wreath aft&r 
another just jams Cowerhope-head fu'. ' 
O raony a man an' sliecp has boon lost 
in Cowerhope-head 1" 

“ Then, Jane, gang and look there 
first. Tlie I.ord's will be done ! But 
there is some stroke awaiting me. lie 
liad a stnmge dream about Cowerhope- 
head last night.' ** 

“A dream about Cowerhopc-hoad !*' 
cried Jane, holding up both her hands. 
"Tlien that beats a* that ever was'' 
prenut ; for 1 hae done naithing but 
dreamed about Cowcrbope-hcad sin’ 
ever he gaed away. But mine was sic 
a dream ! I canna tell you it, though 
fain wadi. () sic nonsense ! Idreamed, 
ye see, that I was a hare — a pretty doe, 
that’s a she-hare, like. An* I thought 
that 1 gaed aw^uy to Cowerhope-head to 
look for a — a — . O I canna tell it !'' 

“ No, no ! Let us alane wi’ sic havers. 
Take something wi' ye, an’ gac away, 
gin ye will gang. What will you take 
fur some refreshment to poojr Tamiuas, 
gin ye find him ?" 

O 1*11 just take some bread an' 
cheese, an' a liltle bottle o' what he 
ca’s //tf^-G»’-/ifl//^that’s half whisky 
.'xn' half sweet milk, like. If that dinna ^ 
put some smeddum in him, I ken o' 
naithins will. And now farewell, mis- 
tress ; I'll either bring my master hame 
leevin, or dee wi’ him.” 

That was a terrible morning! ^t 
was a day of March to be ever remem- 
bered. Between eight and nine o'clock 
the fall of snow and the drift were 
prodigious, but shortly after that they 
abated, while the load of snow on the 
ground was immense. Whoje flocks 
were covered with it, and many shep- 
herds got involved and swathed in it,« 
tliat they could not move. Mahy a 
long look did poor Lizzie cast along 
the white and dreary waste, in the 


direction of the long grain or the Earn 
Craig, but no one appeared, and many 
a salt tear she shed as ^ilie pressed her 
two children to her bosom, who she 
feared might go to their bed fatherless 
that night ; l^it no assistance arrived, 
nor was there any within her reach. 

* At length about noon, or a little past 
it, Jock Burnet arrived ; but he was the 
worse of liquor — a good deal more than 
half drunk— so he paid no attention to 
poor Lizzie's grievous statement, but sat 
iviping the perspiration from his face, 
laughing anrl calhns: for whisky. 

“ W' hisky ! VVae light on you an' the 
whisky bailh!” cried Lizzie; “I wish 
there had never been a drop o't made 
in this country, for it is the beginning 
of a* onr sms an' a’ our miseries. 1 
think ye hae haddin enough o’ that to 
your head tlie day already, an* ower 
mucklc rather.” 

Troll), goodwife, ye never were 
saiK'r inista’en, for I’m very near the 
swarlin*. I gaud away to help them 
to bury tlie auld roudess, Mrs. Torpin ; 
but we h,ie gotten sic a nixuin ! They 
shall ken when they get me to bury an 
auld wife in a diift again. Ye never 
saw SIC a strainash a* the days o' your 
life. The snaw gae way wi' us, an* 
land it us a* in tlie ho we o' the Blae- 
beiry linn; an’ J’m sair raista’cn if 
they conic a’ out vvi* the life again.” , 

“ An’ what has become o' the corpse, 
then?” 

“ Od bliss ye ! she's lying boddom 
upmost in the liowe o' the Blaeberry 
linn, ail* some thousand o’ cartfu's o' 
snaw on aboon her. Dead an* living 
an' a’ are jammed in thegither. For 
gudeness sak gie’s a dram !” 

“ An’ will a’ thae fo'ks be smothered, 
John?” 

“ I wadna be supprlsed. Gie’s a 
dram, will ye ? Now that's something 
like yoursel. Here's your good health.*' 

“ Wow, John ! that is the fcarsomest 
story I ever heard. How could you 
lea\c the fo’ks a’ weltering and wallow- 
ing to death in the him ?” 

I thought it the wisest and safest 
plan to let every one shift for bimsel. 
1 pu’ed my neighbour, Jock Stewart, 
out by the heels, else he wad hae been 
smotliered in five minutes, an’ we 
clamb the linn tliegither, glad to escape 
wi* bare life. W hen we got to the top 
o’ the linn,* he says, * Jock,’ says he, 

* if we gahg away this way, the country 
will abuse us for cowards.' ‘ I wadna 
be supprised,’ saysj, but didna look 

I 
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o^er my slioulder, ^ The greater part 
of these people will be 'smotherea to 
death/ said he. / 1 wadna be supprised/ 
says I, but still I never lookit aer my 
shoulder. Auld roudess ! she has got- 
ten a nixum. Let her sell }>er kirn-milk ^ 
for pennies the pint to the poor road- * 
men now gin she can. Where is m/ 
wicked Jane the day?” 

** O Jock, Jock 1 sin’ ye fell on the 
brewing o* whisky and drinking o’ 
whisky, ye are not only grown dild 
an’ stupid, but perfectly regardless. 
Ilaveiia I tauld you ten times that my 
husband, Tam mas Turner, has been out 
in the dnfl sin’ near midnight, an* that 
Jane’s away to look for him ?” 

‘‘ I heard ye havering something 
about your goodman ; but as I didna 
care about him, 1 never heedit you. 
But ye never tauld me a ^^ord about 
Jane till this breath. Ye little ken the 
danger tliey are in. The snow is blown 
in in such quantities, that it is rushing 
from every hill-side that look:) to the 
west, and carrying all before it. I 
wadna be supprised if they’re baith 
smoored. Poor Jane! if aught that’s 
bad happen to her, my pipe’s out. 
I’m ower lang here. Gie’s a bottle o’ 
whisky to take to them.” 

Na, na ; ye hae ower ftmckle whisky 
already. Jane has a bottle o’ whisky 
^n’ sweet milk wi* her.” 

Then there shall he scartit backs 
o’ hands but I shall find her. Will ye 
gie’s a dram when I come back ?” 

John Stewart, the other mountain- 
dew man, just then arrived at Kistcot, 
and brought very bad news from the 
burialers, who had all been extricated 
alive, but were lying powerless and 
exhausted in the linn, beside the corpse 
of their dead relative; and, besides, 
two men had oome from the church 
to meet the funeral, who reported that 
the church-yard had been blown so 
full of snow that it was impossible to 
find tlie grave, and though they had 
bored all the morning with long leister- 
shafts they could not hit upon it. In 
short, it was Stewart’s opinion that they 
would never get Lucky Torpin further 
tlian the howe o’ the Blaeberry linn. 

By the time he got some refresh- 
ment it was past one o’clock, and the 
day continue blustering and blasty. 
The two illicit distillers were stout, 
athletic young men ; but they both 
brewed whisky, so they bothSlrank it, 
and tliat rather in liberal quantities. 
The consequence ^as, tliat neither of 


em had been quite right in the head 
all that morning. They supplied Tur- 
ner with whisky, and he supplied them 
with peats and a snug still-house on 
his farm. So away they went to look 
after the lost pair. But instead of that 
they went straight to their own still- 
house, to get another supply of the 
creature comfort, alias the mountain- 
dew. This they took so heartily, that 
when they set out in search of Turner 
and his maid, they were in such glee 
that they vi^ed it as they had,^onc 
the funeral, merely an expedition of 
fun. They were speaking as loud, 
and laughing as loud, as if they had 
been going to a wedding. Fine hands 
they were to trust to in a case between 
death and life ! Each of them had a 
spade over his shoulder, though it was 
more as a matter of ridicule tl^ expe- 
diency. ^'I’s thinking this will turn 
out a gayen funny job,” says Burnet. 
*‘.lt*is ^c a capital eedea to gang away 
to the hill wr spades to howk out a 
bonny young lass, as she were a she- 
fox.” 

‘‘ Ay, an’ what wad ye think if we 
were to find the auld he-fox in the 
same hole ?” said Stewart. 

** I wadna be supposed,” said the 
other. But the query threw a damp 
on his spirits, and kept his tongue 
quiet for a long space. 

They found a good proportion of the 
sheep safe, standing straight opposed 
to the wind on the side of the long 
grain; and after that, probably by 
mere random procedure, the two went 
directly on to the top of the Earn Craig. 
There they saw, with some degree of 
agitation, that the suow had shot, as it 
is called ; that is, rushed from the hill- 
side into the hollow. ‘‘ I wish we 
maunna get ower muckle employment 
for our spades here,” said Stewart. 

1 wadna be supprised,” said tlie 
other. 

But there was no time to liesilite, 
for Turner’s old dog Snub was sitting 
hq^ling with a bow-wow of perfect 
despair on the top of the shot snow. 
The two proceeded directly to the place, 
where they soon perceived that the dog 
had scraped himself out from a great 
depth ; and, qn looking down through 
the aperture which he had left, they 
thougnt they saw the fringe of a plaid. 
iTbey then began a-digging with all 
their might, thou^ still not so sober 
as to be in any degree serious. It 
will be an awfu’ thing,” said Stewart, 
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if we should find Turner lyin 
■moored to death, wi’ his pretty mail 
in his arms.’’ 

I wadna be supprised/’ said Bur- 
net. 

“ It Avill certainly look like as their 
Maker had been displeased with them/’ 
said Stewart. 

I wadna be supprised though he 
was/’ said the other. 

“ Now, dinna you think, Jock, that, 
if we were to let them lie stiff* here, 
they wad look gayen queer when they 
set tip their he^s thither at the 
resurrection ?’’ 

I wadna be supprised,” said the 
other, at tlie same tiine*plying and 
working away with his whole might. 
The pit deepened rapidly: the snow^ 
accumulated in heaps around them ; 
and when they came near to the depth 
at which they supposed they had seen 
the plaid, Jock Burnet put his arm 
down the hole to feel if he could feel 
any thing, but in a moment wi^Jfdrew 
it as if he had thrust it unwillingly into 
the fire. l^rd preserve us! what's 
that, man ?” cried he. 

“ Why, what is it ?” said Stewart. ^ 

“ I fand something rough an* warm ; 
it lb surely a hare/' said Jock. 

And why, in the devil’s name, 
should you be so frightened for a hare?” 
said Stewart. “ Are ye sure it is not a 
slie-fo\ V* 

“ 1 wadna be supprised,” said Bur- 
net, gasping for breath ; “ but, at ony 
rate, it has gi’en me a terrible gliff*.” 

They digged on, Burnet in manifest 
trepidation. The snow became looser, 
as by a former vacancy, and at length 
they discovered part of a plaid and a 
blue bonnet. They pulled out the 
wearer, still warm, but apparently 
lifeless. “ Wha can this chap be?” 
said Stewart. “ This is an uttej 
stranger, to me at least. It is a 
question how mony folks are smothered 
in here.” 

1 wadna be supprised though there 
were a good wheen,” said Burnet; 
“ but where in the world could ^hey 
come frae? W'hat should we do to 
bring this callant to life again ? for he’s 
quite warm an’ supple, an’ maybe just 
in a trance for want o’ breath. Should 
we loose his breast, think ye ?” 

O no ! that wad kill mm in sic a 
day as this. Let us carry him to our 
still-house, an’ pour whisky intil hinl, 
an’ rub him, an’ tdke him into our warm 
bosoms, an’ breathe into him; an’ if 


these winna bring him to life, we may 
bid good-e’eq to him, an’ bowk for 
mae.’’ 

The^ wrapped the youth in his own 
plaid, and bore him lightly and speedily 
toward their concealed bothy ; but by 
th6 way he l^gan to mumble and speak 
Hke one in a dream. “ He’s coming 
Vound again,” said Burnet. “ For 
mercy’s sake, take care an’ dinna hurt 
his back in the carrying I Poor child ! 
he’s aye somebody’s bairn.” 

They hurried on, till at length the 
youth spoke again, and in a feeble 
voice said, “ () let me iAane ! Con- 
sider the situation we are in, and let 
me die in peace !” 

I think I should ken that voice,” 
said the one. “ And I think the same,” 
said the other, “ though 1 do not at all 
remember the features. Let us hurry on, 
and by all means take care of hurting 
hiin.” 

They soon reached their bothy, and 
kindled a blaze. The youth breathed, 
but (oiihiiiicd motionless and insen- 
sible. Burnet took him to his bosom, 
and on loosing his bonnet, which wus 
tied with a napkin below his chin, 
to let him get breath, the beautiful 
chestnut haii fell down and discovered 
the maiden. Jock then perceived at 
once that he liad Ins own beloved Jane 
in his arms, and he kis.sed, embraced, 
and wept over her. He took the botUe 
of sweet rnilk and wdiisky, which he 
found untasted in her pocket, and 
wanning it, he fed her with it in small 
drops till she revived ; but it was long 
before she became sensible, or could 
be made to understand where she was. 
\V hen she did, her story was a lament- 
able one, conveying the certainty that 
Mr. Turner was lying below that im- 
mense mass of snow, and in all probabi- 
lity smothered to deadi. When she went 
to the place first, the lower part of the 
wreath of snow that lay on the smooth 
green steep only had shot, overwhelm- 
ing Turner, his dog, and a few sheep 
which he had been trying to extricate 
from their perilous situation. The dog 
had scraped himself out, and was 
busy scraping above his master, where 
he had made a hole half way down 
through the snow. She hasted to the 
poor animal’s assistance; but having 
nothing to dig with but her hands, she 
made very slow progress, as she was 
obliged knead the snow up in balls 
and throw it out. She, however, got 
so near her master, that she heard him 
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DBoaning as i^rough his sleep; but 
iwbeii she called he made no ans^i^^ 
old dog was all the while hanging 
out his tongue^ and plying his, whole 
might. She had hopes of reaching her 
master in a few minutes, when, behold I 
the remainder of the wreath rushed and 
covered her and the old dog up together,^ 
1^ knew not liow deep. She was 
then in a deep pit among snow, and 
the body of snow rushed over her, 
without hurting or pressing on her, 
only covering her completely up from 
the light. She then turned and digged 
upward, and the dog did the same, 
making better progress than she. But 
in spile of all she could do she sunk 
under an invincible drowsiness, and fell 
into a sleep, out of \%hicli she bel.cvcd 
she never would have awakened. 

It was therefore manifest that Thomas 
Turner, the husband of an amiable 
young woman, and father of two small 
children, had been neglected, and lay 
crushed, in all likelihood to death, 
below that mass of shot snow, and by 
that time it was nigh midniglit. What 
could be done to save him ? Poor Jane 
wept, and prayed them to go and 
attempt saving him ; but the two com- 
])anions in iniquity made light of the 
matter, and averred that a man, or any 
creature whatever, could lie and doze 
for weeks beneath the snow, without 
being materially the worse. They then 
began and told long stones how that 
tliey had known sheep and goats lie 
beneath the snow often from four to 
six weeks, and yet come out sound 
and whole when the snow went away. 

By these means they lulled their 
consciences asleep, and resolved to 
keep within their hovel till day. In- 
deed, Burners affection for Jane was 
such that he had not the heart to leave 
her in her debilitated state. 

But the worst thing of all was, that 
they had no meat at their still-house — 
nothing, indeed, save some tubs of 
strong wash and whisky, and of these 
they partook till they grew regardless 
of all earthly things. They laughed, 
they sung songs, and particularly 

The deiPs away wi’ the exciseman,*' 
until daylight appeared; and when 
they sallied forth to search for their 
friend and associate, they scarcely 
knew what they were doing, or re- 
membered what they were going about, 
at imev actions fully manifested . For 
ajUn inttance, they urged their way 
tbjfough the deef> snow^ speaking and 


/^pitting without intermission, until 
mey were more than half way, when 
it struck the obtuse head of John 
Stewart that they were proceeding 
without their mattocks. He turned 
and looked his companion in the 
face : ** Gude faith, Jock, we have 
corned away wanting the spades 1" 

“ Od, so we have V* said Jock ; 

that was terribly stupid of us, as we 
cannot do one thing without them. We 
may just gang back an' seek them.” 

“ It is a pity we should both go back,” 
said Stewart. “ Go you on and be 
working till I come, and I'll turn and 
fetch them.” 

^But to this Jock would in nowise 
consent. Probably lie did not wish 
Stewart and Jane to be left by them- 
.«:elves ; but he said he could not w'ork, 
having nothing wherewith to work, and 
it was needless to sit chittenng to death 
outbye }onder. So back they both 
returned to seek the spades. 

they amved at the bothy, the 
spades could not be found, neither out 
nor in. It was most wonderful what 
could have become of the spades, 
or who could have been there to have 
taken them away. It behoved to be 
somebody searching for Turner. “ But,” 
added Stewart, “ did we no leave them 
in the wreath, stickin straight aboon 
Turner '** 

** I wadna be supprised,” said the 
otlier. “ O yes I to be sure we did ; 
for we had Jeanie to cany, an' we 
coudna cariy' her an' the spades baith. 
It was terribly stupid of us. But we 
have gotten an awfu’ heat for our forget- 
tleness. We’ll need another drink.” 

The two tlien took another reaming 
jug of strong wash and whisky mixed, 
and set out again drunker than before. 
Tliey were just in a state that they 
, cared not what they did. They would 
readily have done a good or kind turn, 
if it had come in their way, but they 
would just as readily have done a 
foolish or wicked one. Tliey Utile 
thought all this while of the agony of 
podl^ Lizzie. Left alone to take care 
of two babies and three starving cows, 
to which she could neither get meat 
nor water, through the insurmountable 
snow wreathes by which she was sur- 
rounded ^husband awanting, so 
long expcAlM to the most dreadful 
perils or hunger, cold, and that mortal 
dumbness to which all men are liable 
in a snow-storm ; but, above all, from 
the lushing of Uie snow ; for^ from every 
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bill that ftced Use south-vest, the sno^ 
had shot in irresistible masses, bearing 
all before them, and leaving the steeps 
bare. Many a long look did poor 
Lizzie direct through tears over the 
vaste of unbroken whiteness. From 
morning to night might she have been 
seen standing at the door, shivering, 
with one baby at her breast and another 
at her knee, her eyes always fixed in 
the same direction, and the tears in- 
cessantly streaming to her knee, while 
the queries of httlo Keatie, tlie eldest 
girl, added greatly to her miseries. 

Lizzie could not answer to her child's 
prattle, but flung herself across the bed 
and wept bitterly. The urcl!in,how€V|?r, 
perceiving that something w’as wrong, 
never ceased her inquiries, teasing her 
heart-rent mother from morn to night. 

The two reckless mountain-dew men 
thought not of this scene. They were 
not even^ sensible of the time they had 
lost in endeavouring to sa\e tlie life of 
their associate, notwithstAndinc: ai'ague 
sense of duty or necessity drew them 
once more to the place, though they ic- 
garded it in much the same light 
going to dig for a snioored weddcr. Not 
so poor, faithful Snub, lie had never 
left the spot, though quite exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue, and had never 
ceased digging one while and howling 
another from the time his master had 
been overwhelmed. The hearts of the 
two smugglers w'ere melted wlien they 
came in view of the place, arid saw the 
poor colley continuing his fruitless toil, 
and heard his lieart-piercmg sounds of 
despair; and they confessed to each 
other that they had never seen or heard 
aught so truly affecting. They fell to 
digging with alacrity, and soon reached 
the object of their search. He was lying 
flat on his face, and the snow w^edged 
firm above him, and they had beei^ 
within an ell of him the night before. 
They pulled him up to a sitting posture, 
le^mg his back to the snow ; and there 
the following dialogue ensued between 
them. 

** Is there ony sperk o’ life left in 
him, think ye ?” 

1 rather doubt it. He’s looking 
terribly gash an’ clay-coloured.” 

** 1 hope that aince he has gotten a 
suck o’ the whisky bottle he’ll come 
round again.” 

« 1 wadna be supprise<l, but 1 sairly 
doubt it ; for, see ye, he’s as braid sh 
a puddock-stool, and there's a clammy 
cauldness on his skin.” 


Then, Jock, if we have lost honest 
Turner in this way by our remtssneSs, 
it’s a very serious concern, an’ we ai^ 
twa ruined men.” • 

** I wadna be supprised. But if roin 
be seeking after us, she hasnae veiy fiv 
to come — that’s some comfort. Wie 
jnight have eluded the excisemen for a 
while had Turner lived, but sooner Or 
later they wad have had us. Now 
he’s gane, honest man I an' our pipe's 
out !” 

He was our best friend, Jock.” 

“ Ay, that he was ! ^An’ we arc 
answerable for his death.'^ 

Oh ! I’ll never get aboon this as 
lang as I live.” 

« Nor 1 ! Oh— Oh— hob !” 

And here the two reckless outlaws 
indulged in a hearty fit of crying, 
most pathetically lamenting their friend 
and blaming themselves. In such a 
state of excitement were they, that in 
all the passions they ran to extremes. 
The old dog kept whimpering, looking 
always up at his master’s dead face, 
and scratching on his knee to persuade 
him to rise and go home. This set 
tlie tw’o mountain-dew men once more 
into a lit of weeping and lamentation. 
Tlu‘y then covered the corpse decently 
up with his, own plaid, returned to 
their bothy, or rather cave, covered 
the entrance up with snow, conducted 
Jane near to the house of Kistcot, 
and then went off at a tangent to raise 
assistance to help them home with the 
body, leaving the weakly and debili- 
tated maiden to bear the grievous 
tidings to her mistress. 

It was a scene of mangel, wo, and 
misery : marvel at the apparition of 
the deceased having appeared at the 
very lime when it was anerwards appa- 
rent the snow had rushed on him and 
covered him immovably fast, along 
with thirty-two of his sheep, which 
were likewise all kneaded to death. 
His hands were upon one of them, 
which he had been lifting through 
the snow. Thus died Thomas Turner, 
leaving a disconsolate widow and two 
orphan children. 

From that day forward wicked Jane 
lost all her glee and humoursome 
pranks, and on May following was 
married to Jock Burnet. John Stewart 
married the widow on the following 
year ; and the two friends keep their 
still for^ the manufacture of mountain- 
dew occasionally going till this day. 
There is in it a certain spirit of unri- 
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^MMAavour/called « Jodc i’ th* hosj*' 
I ’icnow where it is bnweda ^ 4nii<e 
daWt&add, 4faat wfc a n jh ayeople went 
SftCuwiiiMpe W^siii to bring home the 
Iwdy, they reund the old iaitliful colley 


te dnd on his master’s breast. This 
Iful storm and fall of snow hap- 
pened so lately as the 5th of March^ 
1 627, on which day many lives were 
lost. 


DISSSKT IN THE CHURCH IN WALES ;* CONDITION OP THE 
WELSH PEASANTRY. 

Ecce pro clericis multi^n allegavi ; 

Necnon pro preshyteriB xnultum comprobavi ; 

Pater Nosterpro me, quooiam peccavi, 

^ Dicat quisque presbyter cum suH suavi. 

Walter de Mapfs. 


While the customs, manners, and 
traditions of Scotland and Ireland have 
been displayed and depicted in every 
form and variety, those of Wales have 
been most culpably neglected. And 
whence has this neglect arisen ? Not, 
certainly, from a dearth of materials, 
nor from a paucity of marked and 
peculiar interest m the manners of the 
mountaineers; for Wales is rich in 
traditionary lore — rich in carefully 
cherished annals of the valour, devo- 
tion, and m^nanimity of her ancient 
heroes — rich, too, in the more subor- 
dinate adventures, which stamp the 
broad mark of* individuality upon a 
j^uliar people, and afford the skilful 
delineator of human life so valuable a 
stpck of materiel; while every nook 
and comer of her locale^ every rock 
and mountain, every glen and grove, 
every cataract and ravine, are identified 
witli poetical reminiscences, admirably 
illustrative of those quick imaginative 
powers which the W elsh possess, and 
which, 

“ Darken’d by their native scenes. 
Create wild images and phantoms dire. 
Strange as their liills, and gloomy as their 
storms.” 


In superstitions, too, wild, fanciful, 
and copiously imbued with the bright 
'beauties of poesy, the Cambro-Britons 
largely abound. How confidingly in- 
teresting aie their notions respecting 
fairies, whom they have denominated, 
as typical of their amiability, the feir 
family the blessing of 

motlx^l^s {bcnditli cu niajiiau), and dear 
wives (guTcigedd The im- 

puted actions of these diminutive be- 
ings are strictly accordant with their 
endearing appellations; — they lead a 
life completely and purely pastoral, 
residing in crystal caves, or in the 
cool hollows of sunny knolls — befriend- 
ing fond lovers, pretty dairy-maids, 
and hospitable housewives. They are, 
moreover, the inspirers of pleasing 
dreams, the patrons of virtue and 
benevolence, and never fail to reward 
the faithful servant or the affectionate 
child. 

Equally simple-minded is their be- 
lief in the power of the mischievous 
and sportive elf, or elfyU,\ the ])roto- 
type of Puck, or Robin Good fellow, 
and imbued with all the tormenting 
propensities of that malicious sprite. 
It is to the therefore, that the 


* An Essay on the Causes which have produced Dissent from the Established 
Church in the Princqmlity of W ales ; to which the Royal Medal was awarded at an 
Eisteddvod of the London Cambrian Institution, held in May 1831. The Second 
Edition, comprising a Statement of the Value of Church Revenues in Nortli Wales. 
1 vol.Bvo. London, Hatchard. t 

f W© may observe, en jmmnt, that a species of sprite, very similar to the Welsh 
ellyll, which has also some resemblance to the Scotch brownie, exists at the present 
day in Sweden. When the Sw'edish peasant sees a dark circle marked on the morn- 
ing gnuw, he attributes it at once to the midnight revels of the mischievous elf. 
With him, as with the Welshman, 

“ O’er the dewy green, ^ 

By the glow-worm’s light. 

Dance the elves of nighty 
Unbeai^,nnseen : 

Yet where their midnight pranks have lieeii. 

The cuplod turf will i' the mom be seen.” 
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Welsh* peosaiit attributes all tho^ all the' numerous niisliiq^ tiiil' s^ 

untowaip events, which in more civi- frequently occur to vex Inmikliid.' 

lifted countries are usually laid to the Amongst the most common^ aa well 

account of the fairy. They milk the as the most inconvenient, pastimes in 

cows when the dairy-maid is lazy or which the elfyU indulges, is tfanf -af 

engsiged with her sweetheart — they misleadin|f tiaveUets foom the njHV 

lame the horses when the grooms are path. We^have "Rchin ^ oo df dlte W h 

careless — they blight the com, addle •own formula for tliis freak in frm 
the eggs, and are supposed to cause following spirited lines: 

* Whene’er such wsnderen I meete, 

As from tlieir night-sportes they trudge home, 

Witli counterfeiting voice 1 greete. 

And call on them with me to roame 
Through woodes, through lakes, 

Tlirough bogges, through brakes ; 

Or else, tmseene, with them 1 go, 

All in the iiickle. 

To play some tridee. 

And frolicke it, with ho ! ho ! ho ! 

Sometimes I moete them like a man, 

Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound ; 

And to a horse 1 turne me can. 

To trip and trot about them round : 

]iut if to Wo, 

INly baoke to stride. 

More swift than windo away I go ; 

O’er hedge and lauds, 

Through pools and ponds, 

I whirry, laughing ho ’ ho ! ho !” • 

are ourselves acquainted with I took good care to walk on the grass, 
many a stout mountaineer, witli as in case therh should be need to catch 

bold and brave a heart as that of hold of a blade of it, which the ellyUon 

Daiidie Dinmont himsel,” and with have not the power to break.** Falst^, 

a trifle more than a quart of strong ale it will be recollected, had a vast horror 

under his belt, who has, on more of a Welsh fairy : “ Heaven defend me 

than one occasion, been exposed to from that Welsh fairy,** he exclaims, 

the sportive pranks of the cllyllon, as “ lest he transform me into a piece of 

he returned home from his “ iiighte cheese!’* 

sportes;*' and his reiterated collision If the momlist wishes for a more 
with stunted rocks, blasted trees, furze- dark and repulsive example of the 

bushes, and the like, rendered more prostration ot human intellect at the 

obscure by the mountain mist and the shnne of superstition and credulity, 

mountaineer's muzziness, has been we can present him with one even 

readily attributed to the wild knaveiy from amongst the simple-minded and 

of the sprites aforesaid, while the effects secluded peasantry of Wales. Amidst 

of the cwrw da have been left entirely the retired hills of Denbighshire is a 

out of the question. Tlie ellyUon^ in- well, or rather fountain, dedicated to 

deed, constitute very convenient scape- Saint Elian. In times of Catholic su- 

goats to the ale-drinking Cambrians, premacy and delusion, this well, with 

Dr. Owen Pughe relates an anefdotc others in the country, was made sub- 

of a lawyer who had a broken nose, servient to the grasping and avaricious 

and was otherwise disfigured, probably interests of the Homan church; and in 

ill some drunken fray, who always these days its superstitious influence is 

asserted that the injury was inflicted well presenxd in its pernicious effect 

by the ellyllon. “ This,*' continues the upon the credulous Cambrian. Who- 

doctor, “ had such an efibet upon my ever is put into this welly as it is called, 

boyish mind, that if 1 walked in a mist, will be afflicted with any malady or 

• — 

* • 

* These lines ure extracted from an excellent song, attributed by Peck to Ben 
.Tonson, but not included in that author’s collected works., 
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llliifoilane which his enemy may desire. 

" i wH put you into Saint Elian’s well, 
and have revenge of you I” said a 
dioleiic mountaineer to Mr. Pennant, 
in return for some trifling offence; 
and it is only some ten years ago that 
a man was actually tried a^ the assizes 
^jpmtending to take a person out of . 
tiM welly and thereby defrauding him 
of some fifteen or twenty shillings, 
when he was imprisoned twelve months 
for his offence against the statute. It 
is needless to descant upon the effect 
of such a superstition upon a race of 
people, above all others most fitly 
calculated for its deleterious operation. 
Like the withering curse of the Indian 
Obi, it strikes at the root of all social 
and moral happiness, and eventually 
renders its unhappy object the victim 
of a fearful and consuming misery. 

Having thus cursorily adverted to 
some of the materials which Wales 
might beneficially furnish for literary 
illustration, we again ask, whence has 
arisen the neglect which has siirouded 
in darkness so many interesting traits 
of national manners, and efiectually 
preserved from publicity much valuable 
information ? We need not search long 
for an answer. In all matters of lite- 
rature and science, the W elsh are w orse 
than' careless — they are culpably and 
obstinately neglectful. With all their 
loyalty and hospitality, and with all 
tbeir generous warmth of temperament, 
they take no delight in fostering living 
talent, nor in rescuing from oblivion 
the genius of past ages. The ^^>lsh 
gentleman, alas! cares little for the 
Homers who have, or might have, 
been bom to sing the wars of his 
Cimmerian ancestors, or the \"irgils 
and Pindars who have perpetuated in 
poe^ the pastoral manners and heroic 
achievements of the Cymry. Tliere is 
no concealing the fact, that the Welsh 
are. not a literary or an enlightened 
people ; the genius of their bards ex- 
piM with its noble-minded possessors ; 
and even the mantle of the order has 
not descended in any of its pristine 
freshness and purity to the modern 
inhabitants of tlie Principality. 

But it may be averred, in contradic- 
tion of this assertion, fliat there are 
more institutions than one especially 
egablished for the preservation and 
adynpeement of Welsh literature and 
antifbities. We know there ure ; but 
do fulfil the puiposes ot their 
establisWent ? We answer, boldly and 


(yonfidently, They do not. Let us just 
examiqp into the modus oj^an^ of two 
of these societies, the Gwyneddigwn, 
or North Walesmen, and the Cym~ 
mrodorion, or Fellow-countrymen— the 
two most prominent of the Welsh 
societies. 

'The Gwyneddigion, which we take 
first, on account of its seniority, was 
founded, in 1771 , by Owen Jones, “ the 
Thames Street furrier,’' whose active 
life was dedicated to the preservation 
of the literary treasures of his nati^’e 
country, Wales. This good man, with 
a perseverance as ardent as it was 
inflexible, employed his time and his 
purse in the collection of all the scarce 
and ancient manuscripts relating to the 
history, the poetry, and the antiquities 
of Wales ; and of poetry alone, he suc- 
ceeded in rescuing nearly one hundred 
quarto volumes, the contents of which 
are calculated to throw considerable 
liglit upon early British history. 

ITieic is one event relating to the 
beneficence of this generous \N elshman, 
which we are anxious here to record. 
A-few years after the establishment of 
the G wyncddtgion society, the author 
of a successful prize-essay attracted the 
notice of its liberal founder. A corre- 
spondence between them was the result, 
111 the course of which this kind-hearted 
Cambrian Meczenas urged his new friend 
to give his talents the benefit of an aca- 
demical education, using, in his letter on 
this occasion, these characteristic words ; 
“ I will bear your expenses ; draw upon 
me for any sum of money you may be 
111 need of whilst at college : and the 
condition of the obligation is this, — 
that if, by any reverse of fortune, I 
should become poor, and you in a 
state of affluence, then you must main- 
tain me.” The person to whom this 
was addressed — who was, it must be 
remembered, a perfect stranger to the 
patriotic furrier — was only once under 
the necessity of tre$pas‘<ing upon his 
patron’s munificence, and then but to 
a small amount; but he found him 
true ’to his promise, and was even 
urged to be more large and frequent 
in his demands. It must also be re- 
collected, that by his discernment in 
this instance, and by his encouraging 
instigation, Owen Jones w’as the means 
of bringing into public notice an indi- 
vidual moving in the humblest paths 
oriife, who has since proved himself 
a distinguished ornament to the lite- 
rature of his country, and filled a 
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station in tlie chutcih with great credij 
to himself, and extensive utility to his 
flock. We need not hesitate to name 
this worthy individual ; he is the Rev. 
Walter Davies, rector of Manafon, in 
Montgomeryshire. 

We have recorded this anecdote for 
two reasons ; first, as a noble instance 
of disinterested generosity, occurring 
in a humane, but humble individual ; 
and, secondly, as a bitter and durable 
reproach to the wealthy patricians of 
Wales. To public charities, and other in- 
stitutions, they willingly subscribe their 
hundreds, and readily lend their names 
— not, however, out of any love to the 
institutions themselves, but because^ it 
is a sort of fashion which they would 
be ashamed to renounce. W^ell, indeed, 
may they “blush'' (they will under- 
stand us) when they think of Owen 
Jones, “ the Tliames Street furrier !” 

The Gwifiieddigion, thus established 
by Jones, had for its object the favour- 
ite pursuit of its founder; but vva‘have 
looked in vain for the names of the 
Wynns, the V'aughans, the Mostyns, 
the Morgans, the Trevors, or, m truth, 
of any of the magnates of Wales, 
attached to it as actual members. 
Indeed, it was chiefly supported by 
individuals of the same rank in life as 
the furrier, and it does not seem to 
ha\e been kqit up with any spirit after 
his death. Ihe only good which has 
accrued from it, as far as we know, 
is the publication of the Myvynan 
Archaiology , — a work most valuable 
to the historical student, as containing 
a vast body of information connected 
with the annals of Biitain and Wales; 
but, like every other work relating to 
Wales, so decidedly antiquarian and 
recherche^ that none but the most pro- 
found Welsh scholars can even com- 
prehend its contents. This attachment 
to antiquarianism (we do not mean to 
antiquity) is the besetting sin of the 
Cambrian literati ; and whether it arises 
from affectation, or from a positive 
veneration for the ancient relics of their 
ancestors, we do not know ; but w^ do 
know, tliat no better plan could possibly 
be adopted to circumscribe the diffu- 
sion, and limit the utility, of much that 
might be really useful and interesting, 
even to the general reader. With tlie 
publication of the Archaiology we must, 
we fear, close our account of the real 
benefits which the Gwyneddigionsocietiy 
has conferred upon literature ; for, al- 
though its semblance is still preserved 
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by the aonual electioo. :of and 

by occasional tavero^meetiiigs flming 
the year, the officers ara-but nonilM^ 
while. the meetings ate chaiaetenMd 
only by a couvivisdity which, howevit 
agreeable it may be to the mirth4ovii||^ 
descendantasof Comer, is by no mcflUl 
.becoming the members of a griM 
society. With this, nevertheless^ we 
should not quarrel, were it aoooni- 
panied by any attempt to perpetuate 
the original praiseworthy purposes of 
the society ; but, alas I the only relics 
of ancient customs which are preserved 
or attended to at these sittings are the 
conviviality aforesaid, and “ singing to 
the harp after the manner of the ancient 
Britons T' Poor Owen Jones ! hoiAr 
would his ghost be shocked and scan- 
dalised could it but silly witness one 
of these uproarious orgies I 

We have now to say a few words 
concerning the Cymmrodorion society^ 
which was established about ten years 
ago, under very high and encouraging 
auspices. The king was the patron. 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn (“ who,” 
Taffy says, “ will be Cot A'mighty 
whfen Cot A'mighty dies”) presi- 
dent ; and every individual who could 
boast of a long pedigree, or of a few 
hundred acr^s of bo^ or mountain, 
appeared in the list of vice-presidents. 
Its plan and purpose were somewhat 
exultmgly advertised, and its object 
was vauntmgly avowed to be, ‘‘To 
preserve and illustrate the remains of 
ancient British literature, and to pro- 
mote its future cultivation by every 
means in its power.” Officers of every 
grade and calibre were ostentatiously 
appointed ; a council, consisting of 
twelve of the most talented members, 
was formally appointed i and, to crown 
the whole, subjects were issued for 
prizes, which were to be awarded at a 
grand Eisteddvud, or bardic session, to 
be iield at Preemasons' Hall on the 
anniversary of the society’s formalin 
We were present at this eistedduM; 
and of all the wretched farces which it 
has been our lot to witness, we never 
saw one more perfectly ridiculous- than 
this. And the best of the joke was, 
tliat none of the busy and important 
actors in the scene were aware of Its 
extreme absurdity. The members 
the council stalked about, decorated 
with a blue riband, hung round theilr 
necks i|p«the full solemnity of oiBcM 
dignity ; some even had staves in their 
hands — for what purpose Heaven only ' 
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to giir ri ii M tt tte bluff mi Imtfy Sit 
hnO^ as upright as he 
aA old oak chair, the 
iMgis of migl^' Magog I We ^litied 
tie ynmhg luies who were drag^ to 
tins slm^ soene by their ill-judging 
pagaa^ to present the medals to the 
aoeoetsfiil candidates, nearly all of. 
whom were wild, uneouth animals, 
ftesh ffom the hills, who had obtained 
die distinguished honour of a prize for 
sundry baibaious yerses in Welsh in 
praise of the ^society’s institution. 
Weldi speeches were made, and 
Welsh songs sung to the haip, after 
the manner of the ancient Britons 
and the eisteddvhd broke up, that its 
members and their friends might go to 
dinner. 

We have spoken thus of this, the 
first eUteddvhd of the society, because 
we perceive that the same absurd 
mummery is still carried on, to the 
impoverishment of the society’s funds, 
and to the great ridicule of its members. 
But we have a graver charge than this 
to bring against the Cynmrodorion^ in 
DolibiBg the fact of its utter apathy 
to fine most essential purposes of^its 
fondation. What good, let us ask, 
hm it done to any thing connected 
widi the iiteratitre, the hvstory, or the 
poetiy of Wales? Has it published 
auty thing worth reading — or worth 
even tlie paper and print that have 
been wasted on itr “ Transactimu?'^ 
We answer. No ! Has it rescued from 
obscurity any literary treasure, or elu«> 
cuhited any of the perplexities of our 
early naitional history ? No ! Has it, 
ato the manner of the Thames Street 
fiirrier, afforded assistance — nay, even 
eneouragement — to one single son of 
Cambria? N^l Has it, during any 
period of its ten years’ existence, done 
one single thing in strict accordance 
with the avowed purposes of its founda- 
tion? It has not; and we will briefly 
ten our readers why. 

acting members of the Cymmro- 
denitts^ in other words, the council, 
ooBWSt of the least influential — ^we had 
ueariy said, least respectable — indi- 
viduals of the society. Acting under 
Ae apparent responsibility of the other 
smi mate eminent officers, they pro- 
oejsd entistty according to their own 
isifirii eapaesi. If thi^ meant well, 
Stri^were disappointed in the result of 
— as many grentsr coun- 
oilelmfe beeu before them— we should 
pi^, mid not condemn ffiem : but this 


Is not the case. They act wilfully, and 
with their eyes open, to the great in- 
^ly or the society, and to the infinim 
disgust of all rational people. We do 
not say this out of pique or ill-will to 
any single member of the Cj^mmrodo^ 
riony or of its council ; indeed, as far 
as we are individually concerned, we 
have no cause for complaint ; but hav.^ 
ing been honoured by the distinction 
of one of the society’s prizes, we natu- 
rally feel a little interest in its welfare 
and respectability. Besides, being very 
nearly a thorough-bred Cambro-Briton, 
and dating our pedigree considerably 
beyond the deluge, the amor patria is 
strpng within us; and, notwithstanding 
^the evil days upon which our |>oor 
country has fallen, and the busy part 
which some of her magnates have tidceii 
in the propagation of this evil, we love 
her still. We love her blue hills and 
her secluded lakes ; we love her glens, 
her woods, her rocks, her streams, her 
cataracts, for she is our ** father-land 
— we were cradled amidst her moun- 
tains, and may we finally repose in 
their calm and quiet bosom ! 

No wonder, then, that we feel grieved 
and indignant at the silly proceedings 
of the Cyumrodorion ; and no wonder 
that we are not singular in our vexa- 
tion. Instead of ** preserving and il- 
lustrating the remains of ancient British 
literature, and promoting its cultivation 
by eveiy means in its power,” it devotes 
its funds to an expensive and most ri- 
diculous annual concert, in order to 
benefit certain interested individuals, 
whose principal ambition is to shew 
the English people how very barba- 
rously and discordantly the modern 
Welsh can sing to the harp, << after the 
manner of the ancient Bntons !” 

But, it will be said, this society must 
be of some advantage by the distribution 
of its prizes, and by tlie good-fellow- 
ship which it must naturally promote 
amongst the natives of the PriaeipaU^; 
as well as by enabling the rten mi 
generous to subscribe ffieir money to- 
warLs the laudable object of ite insti- 
tution. As far as the prizes are con- 
cerned, the plan and purpose are bene- 
ficial, we will readily allow; but the 
mode in which they are awairied is not 
impartial. The council, of course, con- 
stitute the tribunal, to whose judgment 
the productions are submitted; and we 
hbve reason to kiiow^ that, with very 
few exceptions indeed, the writers are 
sufficient^ well known before hand^ 
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Hence impartiality ,b impossible ; -and^ tion to , which we can Hd wens 
hence it is that certain individuals, affi)rd our implicit concansnce* I^The 

whom we could mention, have hearly Welsh,'' he says, have long beeiji^pio** 

monopolised the whole series of prizes, verbial for their attachment to^epoie&t 

In addition to this, the council fix usages, and for habits of ofaemM^ ee^ 

upon the subjects ; and we know of spect to their supeno»w" . 

no regulation which prevents any one part of this assertion is clearly a mJSSK 

of them from entering the lists as a jhe especial soothing of the Geroenia 

candidate. of the Cymrimidarion ooimcil ; buS what 

As to the opportunity which the we have already said respecting the 

Cymmrodorion has afforded for the co> support which this society has received 

operation and support of the rich and from the Welsh, will at once disprove 

patriotic natives of the Principality, its sincerity. The secobd part requires 

its bond fide subscribers — and we more serious notice, especially when it 

speak it with indignation^ do not is clenched with the foflowing bold 

reach two hundred ; no, nor scarcely affirmation : The general disposition 

one hundred and fifty, *out of the of tlie people is eo^ntly that of obe^ 

whole population of North and South dience to existing authorities." 

Wales 1* Let us not, after this, hear * Certainly tliere was striking evidence 
any more twaddle about the ardour of obedience to existing authorities,’^ 

of Welsh patriotism, or of the zeal in the riotous tumults at Merthyr Tyd* 

of Welsh generosity ; neither of which vil, and amongst the North Wades col- 

virtues is of sufiicient intensity to Hers, which must have been in full' and 

induce its possessor to contribute one furious operation at the very time that 

guinea per annum to a society ,^hich this luminous oracle was writing his 

ought to be national, and which essay. Why, at this very moment 

might be rendered extremely useful there exists a strong and bitter hatred 

and interesting to the literary public, towards the “ existing powers,” in the 

at ^arge. Hut enough of this : we imfhediate district surrounding the 

must now come to the more immediate estates of the mighty Sir Watkin hiiii*> 

business of our article. self ; and he, in particular, is an object 

The title of this paper is derived of very cordi;^ execration amongst his 

from one of the last successful ])rize« own cheerfully-respecting dependents.^ 
essays of the Cvm/TirodnWoTi, which the The condition of the Welsh pcc^ 
audior has anonymously published, santry, although marked by poverty, 

under the clumsy title of An JSssay on has certainly presented, till of late, an 

/Ae Causes which have produced Dissent interesting example of contentment and 

in Wales from the Established Church, tranquillity. We say till of late, be^ 

It is a very curious publication, and cause we shall presently have a few 

presents an admirable specimen of the words to say on tlie cause of the alter- 

stuff of which these successful prize- ation. And any person who had passed 

essays are manu^tured.f Professing through the country, would be at no 

himself no enemy to the established loss to account for their oontentmecit 

church, this doughty essayist does, and tranquillity. He would have ob- 

nevertbeless, labour most lustily to served the large and small landed pro- 

throw all the discredit and obloquy in, prietors, clergymen as well as laymen, 
bis power upon that portion of it which acting towards tlieir tenants and de- 
ls devoted to the salvation of his stub- pendents like kind and careful masters, 

born oqimtrymen; and as his produc- attending to their wants in sicknesaor 

tion has made some stir in the Princi- decay, and so far watching over tiitir 

pahty, we shall enter somewhat mi- interests in health, as to find tliena^eia- 

nutriy into its consideration. ^ ployment on their estates ; and thus 

Our author sets out with aii asser- affording them and their femilies an 

* We perceive, by a r^>ort of the last Eisteddvhd, that Sir Walter Scott, Dr. 
Southey, and Mr. Thomas Moore (what a triad ! ), are honorary members. In thS 
name of Cadwalader, what has Mr. Moore ever done in connexion with " anoienl 
British literature V* Is not such foolery perfectly contemptible in a society with 
any pretensions to gravity or sincerity of purpose T 

f May we ask, what reference the subject of this essay has to the ozigmat 
purposes of the Cymmrodorum, and why tt was seiMted on the present oooasicB t 
We should like to know, idso, how many candidates there were for this pwe* . . 
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hoQfift ADd ifveU-eanied subsistence. 
To oxemplify more graphically the 
utility of the old system, we will de- 
scribe the mode in which a bhiff old 
klnaman of our own manages his estate 
in the secluded county of Caernarvon. 
He farms some four or $ve hundred 
acres of his own land; in addition tq 
wliich, a considerable portion of the 
property is let out to small tenants, 
who live in cabins, and work their own 
“ forms,” as they are called, by the 
sweat of them own brows. These ten- 
ants, who are veiy similar to the Irish 
peasantry, usually work out the rent of 
Aeir cots, or huts, on the estate of the 
landlord ; and as it generally happens 
that some of their children are em- 
ployed in the house — the tenant him- 
self having formerly been a domestic 
also — an attachment to the family is 
engendered, which is abundantly con- 
ducive to the maintenance of a mutual 
regard, and which is productive of the 
most beneficial and happy results to 
both parties. The land in Caernarv'on- 
shire, ft least that in the vicinity of 
our friend's estate, is badly adapt^ to 
the production of corn ; and the e^ate 
to which we are now referring furnishes 
only enough of this essential article for 
the consumption of the proprietor and 
his fomily. The greater portion of the 
land being wooded, its chief produce 
is oak-bark and cordwood ; the former 
being exported to Ireland in consider- 
able quantities, while the latter is cou- 
euroed on the spot as the ordin^ fuel, 
with turf, of the lower orders. Oats 
and potatoes, with a small quantity of 
barley, are the principal articles which 
the small farmers, or cottars, cultivate ; 
and both are chiefly appropriated to 
furnish food for the cultivators, as oat- 
cakes and potatoes and buttermilk, 
with sundiy savoury compounds con- 
cocted out of oatmeal, constitute the 
ordinary diet of the peasantry. If to 
ihese they can add some salt-fish, or 
boooD, their luxuries are completed. 
JifODey, therefore, is only so for neces- 
sary as to procure clothing, and the 
requisite comforts of sickness or old 
age. 

We have already observed, that the 
landlord, in many instances, where the 
property is not large, will take his rej^t 
v^^^ese humble tenements in the work 
j ^^ .by the tenant; and where there 
sMUk^ybUdren in the family old enough 
to work with their parents, the tenant * 
not unfrequently earns money over and 


^ above the amount of his rent; and 
where this is not the case, the sale of a 
pig or two, or occasionally of a calf, 
pi^uces what is necessaiy to procure 
clothing and other extras, not excepting 
even litigation — a favourite pastime 
amongst the better class of peasants, 
who will even boast of their ability to 
pay for law, as an approximation to the 
rank of a gentleman. What a practical 
satire I Thus, actual want, except in 
cases of sickness, or other unavoiaable 
misfortunes, is rarely the lot of the 
Welsh peasant, llis condition, God 
knows, IS poor and wretched enough, 
as for as the absence of all luxury can 
make it; bht with plenty of oatmeal, 
otatoes, and buttermilk, and (if he 
ave a cow) some skiin-milk and but- 
ter, with a weather-proof cabin and a 
good stock of linsey-woolsey, the Welsh 
mountaineer may safely bid defiance 
to the dangerous and inflammatory ha- 
rangues of bawling demagogues ; and 
instead spouting sedition and im- 
bibing “wsf/h/ knowkd^e*^ (1) at the 
ale-house, rest well satisfied with the 
study of the old Welsh Bible, " ance 
his father’s pride.” * • 

To take an example upon a larger 
scale, we know of no set of tenantry 
or dependents who are better managed, 
in every conceivable respect, than those 
of Sir Robert Vaughan, the member 
for Merionethshire, on his Nannau 
property. We heartily wish some of 
our noisy Irish absentee patriots would 
pay a short visit to the worthy baronet's 
residence, and while there, make a 
proper and diligent use of their eyes 
and ears: if they did not imbibe a 
sound practical lesson, infinitely more 
valuable than all the trash of a million 
knowledge-societies, w'e should enter- 
tain but a mean opinion of their mental 
Rapacities. Sir Robert Vaughan affords 
an admirable illustration of the exten- 
sive benefits which a wealthy and hu- 
mane RESIDENT COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
is capable of conferring upon every one 
within the sphere of his influence, but 
mote especially upon tliose who want 
them most — the poor. Ardently at- 
tached to his inheritance, the kind 
protector of his numerous dependents, 
and deriving a continual source 
gratification from witnessing, in the 
happiness of others, the result of his 
own good works,— he is fully justified 
ip replying to a flattering invitation 
to quit the seclusion of his native hillsy 
and to mix more frequently with the 
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gay creatures of the court, ‘‘ Sire, I 
love to dwell amongst mine own peo- 
ple!" 

It would far exceed the limits of this 
article, and, indeed, outrun our present 
purpose, were we to enter fully into 
the great benefits which Sir Robert’s 
conduct as a landlord confers upon his 
tenantry; we should, however, con- 
sider ourselves guilty of a culpable 
omission, did we close these observa- 
tions witliout bearing the strongest 
testimony to his judicious kindness 
towards the poor. Come up to 
Nannad!” is his cheering speech to the 
willing labourers, when the severity of 
winter is pressing hard upon the poor-^ 

Come up to Nannau, and let me see 
that you are willing and anxious to 
work, and you shall have your wages.” 
On one occasion, a new bam on the 
estate was struck by lightning; and 
those who first observed it hastened to 
Nannau, to communicate the accident. 
** Where is it?” anxiously askdlf Sir 
Robert. The name of the place was 
mentioned, when he exclaimed, with 
grateful energy, ** Tliank God ! it is 
not one of my poor tenants !” Such 
is Sir Robert Vaughan, of Nannau ; 
and if he has never distinguished him- 
self as a brilliant and showy senator, 
he has employed a long life in an un- 
interrupted series of good actions — in 
feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked, without ostentation and witliout 
pride. Truly may we^ hope of him — 

'' Nomen in exemplam sero servabiinus 
mvo!” 

To come, however, to the more im- 
mediate object of our article — the cause 
of dment 111 Wales. This our author 
attributes, and has laboured most zea- 
lously in his vocation, to the incapa- 
city of English clergymen to administer * 
to Welsh parishioners ; and, above all, 
to the iraoranceof the bishops touching 
the Wdsh language. Although lie has 
collected a considerable portion of evi- 
dence in support of his position, 'ye 
must take leave, from our own local 
knowledge, to assert, that he has mis- 
represented many facts, and most 
highly coloured others. Although, as 
we have already observed, apparently 
a friend to the established church, he 
has indulged in culpable exaggeration 
to d^reciate its ministers, who are, we 
readily admit, fiir from infallible : still, * 
mog;na est veritas; and we must en- 
deavour to set mankind right upon this 
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particular point, with our accustomed 
energy ana facility. 

First of all, let us }iere say a few 
words *on the real and positive cause 
of dissent in Wales a cause no more 
peculiar to Wales than to any other 
country, anf always, in religious mat- 
ters at least, to be referred to persecu- 
Hon. What drove Wesley from the 
established church, and imbued him 
with a power miahtier than that of the 
mightiest bishop mat ever wore a mitre ? 
W^as it the gibes and scorn and con- 
tumely of his fellow-collegians? No, 
truly! They might have gibed and 
scorned and tormented till doomsdav ; 
and they would not have invested the 
» amiable seceder with any peculiarity 
above that of his meek and singular 
cliaracter. But no sooner did the big* 
wigs of the university take the matter 
seriously in hand, and excommunicate 
the young saint, than he was imme- 
diately sought after and followed with 
all the fanatic enthusiasm and blind 
zeal which usually character^ the 
worshippers of martyrs. An* what 
induced Wesley to practise those pkms 
irregularities which led to his expulsion 
from the university ? Did the lax dis- 
cipline, the indolence, or the ignorance 
of its rulers, cdhipel him to adopt those 
means for his own salvation which he 
considered more effectual than the or^ 
thodox, prescribed, and formal rules 
of the esiablishment ? We opine not. 
Neither was dissent in Wales caused 
by any remis.sness on the part of the 
ministers of the church, but by the 
persecution of its primitive professors, 
who, in the first instance, were induced 
to secede, either in accordance with 
their own wild whims, or to effect 
some purpose of a nature not strictly 
pious. The following singular account 
of the commencement of dissent in 
Wales, is given in a Welsh periodical, 
entitled Trysorfa : — 

** la the reign of Jfones I. a clergyman 
of the name of Wroth was vicar of Llan- 
faches, in Monmouthshire. Being of n 
joyous temper, and, like most of his 
countrymen, passionately fond of music, 
lie w^us sometimes carried heyond the 
hounds of propriety by this enthusiasm. 
On one occasion, a gentleman, having 
presented him with a new harp, fixed a 
day on which, in company with some 
mutual friends, he would visit him, and 
hear him peaform upon it. The day ap** 
pointed cdlue, and Wroth was anxioumy 
expecting his visitor, when a messenger 
arrived to inform him^that his friend was' 

N 
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jugt ditd! Xbia ioeidfNBt a^ttpted him 
so deeplj, that* rapantii^ the leritr of 
hia 3rou.th| firom a g^y clencal troubadour 
be became all aC once a aad but aealous 
dirine. He soon dieUng^isbed himself 
so much as a preacher, that the Welsh 
peas^try flocked fioiii aj} the neigh- 
bearing oountieB to hear him.** 

The severity of this * penitent’s life 
rendtf ed him obnoxious to Laud, and 
other dignitaries; and a pretext was 
soon disQOvered for depriving him of 
his benefice. The persecution once 
Qommencedi Wroth gained proselytes 
with great rapidity; and at last they 
became so numerous as to constitute a 
regular dissenting congregation, on the 
Independent model. Under the Com- , 
Btonwealth, the Independents were not 
only tolerated but predominant; and 
even in the persecuting times of the 
Stuarts, their pastors still continued to 
traverse the wild hills of the Princi- 
pality, braving all dangers for the sake 
of their few but faithful followers. 
Their congregations still met, in fear 
and trembliog, in woods and caverns, 
and amidst the gloomiest recesses of 
most inaccessible mountains, exposed 
to such bitter persecution as drove 
some of Uiem to the very verge of actual 
insanity. « 

Them is nothing in all this for which 
the regular clergy can be blamed,-ir*on 
the score of laxity, at all events. We 
liave seen how the dissent originated 
in the remorse of a gay vicar ; and we 
should be glad to know hooNthe esta- 
blishment, with all its secular assist- 
ance to boot, could stem the torrent of 
sectarian enthusiasm, which an attempt 
to maintain iu own orthodoxy in this, 
as m many other instances, so surely 
produces? It is now too late in the 
^y to impute the existence and exten- 
sive prevmence of dissent to the indo- ' 
lence or the incapacity of the ministers 
of the regular church. The torch which 
was lighted at the blazing shrine of 
proud intolerance, has kindled a fire 
which all the piety, learning, assiduity, 
and seal of the whole established church 
will never succeed in extinguishing.— 
Na^ newer f 

The old grievance of appointing En- 
l^sh clergymen to Welsh bene&es is 
revived hyour essayist, with a virukfllce 
akraiing. in allusion to this 
What,’* he asks, " is the 
4ric at the present momeift in Wales ? 
4iU ibe higl]^ church preferment is in 
4ohaii4apf men utterly ignorant of 


the Welsh language and forthwith 
follows a woful lamentation, because 
**a whole district should be virtually 
deprived of the rite of confirmation” — 
this, in our author's opinion, being the 
rincipal benefit comerred upon bis 
ock by a bishop 1 The visitation of 
an Eoglisli bishop in Wales,'’ he con- 
tinues, has nothing in it, or associated 
with it, to ii^uence the affectiom (/) 
As for the clergy, they attend, not to 
seek advice from a father and a friend ; 
but with cold formality, as at the levee 
of some temporal lord, with whom they 
are bound to hold, for a few brief mo- 
ments, an ^interview of heartless cere- 
monial. As for the people, they crowd 
the church, indeed, dissenters and 
churchmen ; but it is in the spirit in 
which Englishmen abroad go to see a 
popish procession ; tbe>[ hardly under- 
stand one word that is said ; their 
bishop’s dress, bis words, all Uiat be 
doe;, are a mere topic for idle gossip 
and i'guess-work — often of sectarian 
ridicule 1” 

Did ever any body read such twad- 
dling senility as this in a grave prize- 
essay ? Where, we humbly ask this 

learned Theban,” is the visitation 
of an English bishop” attended with 
any feelings which it^uence the affec- 
tions,^^ — with any feelings in fact but 
those of gaping curiosity 1 ** As for the 
clergy,” so loug as bishops are imbued 
with the bles^ virtues of clerical 
patronage, so long will they be waited 
upon ‘‘with cold formality;” and we 
doubt very much that, even in Wales, 
the influence of Siarad Cymraegy even 
in a bishop, would be so powerful an 
attraction as his wig and lawn sleeves. 
As to the ceremony of conftrmation, it 
is one in which the bishop merely acts 
a cold, mechanical, heartless part : 
there is no scope for any thing else, 
and the duU monotony of repealing so 
frequently the same prayer, however 
impressively it may be delivered, 
would not be improved, we are think- 
iitf, by expressing it one minute in 
Welsh and the next in English ; neither 
would it tend in the least to convert 
the Welsh dissenters, and bring tliem 
back into the bosom of the chui^. 
“ English bishops,” therefose, will an- 
swer tlie purpose auite as well as Welsh 
ones, at least for the present. 

“ On putting to a gentleman, op- 
*011 whose accuracy I can rely (we m 
quoting our essayist), the Allowing 
questioD,^ What propoitiou ol the qol* 
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leetive tDcome ?) the 

Wel^ chiitch is held bj Englishmen V 
I received the following answer : 
<Four bishoprics, a great portion of 
ibe deaneries, prebends, and sinecure 
rectories, and many, if not most, of the 
canobries.”' 

Passing over the brilliant aptitude 
of this luminous answer to its pre- 
ceding question, we may here observe, 
the want of tact exhibited by our zeal- 
ous author in adducing in favour of his 
argument a fiict which any school-boy 
must see tells strongly against it. His 

collective income" comprises those 
dignitaries of the church whq are created 
merely to maintain its pomp and tem- 
poral glory, and who, if they were all • 
barbarous Welshmen, would rarely 
come into contact with their country- 
men, except on occasions of public dis- 
play, or useless formality. They are, 
in tact, the very persons upon whom 
such situations in the church, if .they 
afe to be conferred at all, (mghf\o he 
conferred ; as they can go through all 
the requisite ceremonials with just as 
much benefit to mankind in one lan- 
guage as in another. l.et the ** col- 
lective income" be enjoyed by bishops, 
deans, prebendaries, and canons, for 
aught We care about the matter, so that 
we have amongst the vxtrking clergy- 
men individuals well qualified for their 
vocation ; and that we htive such, even 
in Wales, we shall proceed to point 
out. 

.Our essayist has appended to his 
essay a formidable list of individuals 
not qualified, in his opinion, to enjoy 
Welsh benefices; but he has omitted 
themr contra side of the question, and 
said nothing about those who hold 
benefices, being duly and fully quali- 
fied to perform their parochial duties. 
Mow, we do not hesitate to affirm, and* 
that, too, without any fear of contradic- 
tion, that the majority of those parishes 
which contain a large proportion of in- 
habitants purely Welsh, are invariably 
served by Welsh incumbents. AlLthe 
secluded and inland parishes are mus 
served, and many of those which are 
situaM on the borders, where the 
English language is the' common dia- 
lect of the people. Nay, to such an 
^tent is the partiality for the Welsh 
language carried, that ai Dolgelly, the 
capital of the county of Merioneth, 
Bad a parish containing some six dr 
levan thousand souls, the ritual is al- 
ways performed in the Welsh tongue ; 


and it is only till Williiti these few 
yean that the rector has been induced, 
as a grrat and espe^ feirour, to 
preaclr his sermon in English Once in 
the month I At Barmouth, too, the 
want of English service has been found 
so pressing, ^that a church is now ad^ 
dually building, if not built, by sub- 
scription, for the express purpose of 
accoinmi^ating a numerous dass of 
people, who prefer to pray in Engli^ 
rather than in Welsh. 

Now these are facts which our 
zealous essayist has nevea hinted at; 
and did our limits fiermit, we could 
multiply them a hundredfold. We 
must rest satisfied, however, with ob- 
serving, that in every case which he 
has adduced of the impropriety of the 
appointment of an English incumbent, 
tne said incumbent presides over a 
parish in every respect English, whether 
we consider the manners, the habits, or 
even the language of the inhabitants. 
For instance, he has adduced the parish 
of Machynlleth as labouring under the 
incapacity of an English incumbent. 
Now Machynlleth is as civilised a town 
as any in North Wales, inhabited by a 
numerous race of well-educated gentry, 
who are therefore folly qualified by 
habits and inclination to benefit by the 
spiritual aid of an English pastor ; and 
were they not thus qualified, the rector, 
Mr. Venables, is sufficiently acquainted 
with the Welsh language to perform 
the necessary services. 

But it is not so much with what the 
author has stated as with what he has 
omitted to state, that we have to find 
fault. His essay is a decided ex parte 
statement, and as fine a specimen of 
specious special pleading as we ever 
remember to have witnessed. Surely, 
the council of the Cymmrodor ion must 
look but superficially into the commu- 
nications submitted to their erudite 
judgment, when an essay so partial 
and imperfect as this was deemed 
worthy of the lion-prize of the great 
session. We say notliing now of the 
bad taste and wretched impolicy whidi 
led to the selection of a polemic sub- 
ject for discussion by a society esta- 
blished for the preservation of the 
language, history, antiquities, and li- 
ferature of Wales; neither shall we, in 
this place, enter into any inquiry as to 
the secret catise of so strange and 
. anomalous a proceeding : all that we 
shall say is, that it augurs very ill for a 
Ulerary society to be compelled to seek 
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notoriety by sanctioning, at a time of 
great popular excitement, the abuse of 
any portion of the established system ; 
and that this (as been eH'ectually ac- 
complished by the publication of the 
essay before us, is, we are sorry to say, 
perfectly indisputable. ^ 

We nave intimated that the author 
has been guilty of culpable omission ; 
and any person but superficially ac- 
uainted with Wales will immediately 
elect a long list of offences of this 
kind. After giving a minute catalogue 
of abseuteerincumbents, sinecure rec- 
tors, and other grievous bugbears, he 
obliges us with a “ State of the Fifty- 
two Parishes of Montgomeryshire,'’ a 
border county, and, tlierefore, more 
civilised, or, to speak plainly, more 
Anglicised, than any of the inland dis- 
tricts. Montgomeryshire, loo, is a 
great ihoi-oughfare from the nortli-west 
parts of England to South Wales, and 
IS, besides, chiefly inhabited by a 
wealthy race of faimers, the country 
being less mountainous, and the land 
richer than almost any other county in 
North Wales. The obvious unfairness 
of selecting such a county, as affording 
a correct example of the mode in which 
the church in Wales is mis-managed, 
is too glaring to need any detailed ex- 
position. If the author intended by 
Jigures to prove the truth of his asser- 
ttons, why aid he not go through the 
six counties of North Wales at once, 
and give a fair and candid statement of 
the whole clerical establishment ? Be- 
cause he could nut make out his clum- 
sy case ii\ that way, us he knew, or 
ought to know, that a cot reel report of 
the inland parisiies would utterly de- 
molish the slender fabric of his argu- 
ment. Does this zealous reformer of 
church abuses, this enemy to English 
bishops, tliis champion of clerical pro- 
priety, really know any thing of the 
truly Welsh counties, — of Merioneth, 
of Caernarvon, or of Anglesey ? If he 
does, why not favour us vvilli the result 
of his knowledge ; if he does not, more 
ihame to him, and to the society which 
bas sanctioned his garbled and un- 
catidid statements ! 

Tbe church in Wales is in as pure a 


state as it is elsewhere ; indeed, we may 
affirm, that, upon the whole, it is less 
characterised by imperfections than in 
several other parts of the kingdom. 
That it has abuses, it would be absurd 
to deny ; for “ wliere is that place into 
which foul things will not intrude?" 
But these abuses are not the cause of 
, dissent in Wales, nor do we believe 
that tliey add to its existence, or con- 
tribute to its propagation. So long as 
the human mind is flighty and variable 
— so long as human passions are more 
powerful than human reason — and so 
long as there are individuals whose 
object and interest it is to avail them- 
s»»lves of numan weakness and hu- 
man error, — so long will sectarianism, 
flourish, ill despite of iill the prize essays 
of a thousand Cynimrodorioiiy and of all 
the zealous interference of the whole 
church establishment to boot. 

We have had occasion to allude to 
the pontented and happy condition of 
the \Welsh peasantry, which, till of late, 
has been esteemed, and not unjustly, 
a pattern of Arcadian excellence. Still, 
we must uot suppose that they were 
exempted from tlie common lot of 
mortals, or that their pastoral simplicity 
was uomixed with the boorish vices of 
an untutored peasantry. These vices, 
however, have been grossly exaggerated, 
and by no persons more darkly than the 
sectarians, who, to prove the extreme 
efficacy of their owm zealous exertions 
in the w ay of reformation, have painted 
the sms of their proselytes with a flam- 
ing pencil. The following is a transla- 
tion of an account of the state of religion 
in Wales in the eighteenth century . It 
was taken verbatim from the mouth of 
a very old Welsh Methodist, and pub-^ 
lished in 181 3 in the Trysorfay a Welsh*" 
periodical already quoted. 

** In those days tho land was dark 
indeed ! Hardly any of the lower ranks 
could read at all. The morals of the 
country were very corrupt ; and in this 
place (Bala, in Merionethshire*) there 
w'ar no difference between gende and 
simple, laymiin and clergyman. Glut- 
tony [in potatoes and buttermilk?], 
drunkenness, and licentiousness, pre- 
vailed through the whole country (!) 


* This is the place of which the accomplished and talented Lord Lyttleton speaks 
so nq>eftrously in his Tour in Wales. The beauty, good-nature, and modesty of th# 
vnomen, were particularly striking, and the place altogeUier reminded his lordship of 
aikodem Arcadia. The banks of the beautiful lake near tho town are studded with 
gentlemen's seats — mostly Enftkh gontlemlu. Sir Richard Colt Hoare had a vilk 
here *, and we beg our readers to remember what w'e have just stated, as a small 
couiiterbalan^e to the sectarian *b formidable accoiiot. 
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Not wai the influence of the church at 
all calculated to repress these evils. 
From the pulpit the name of the 
Redeemer was hardly ever hoard ^ nor 
was much mention made of the natural 
sinfulness of man, nor of the influence 
of tlie Spirit. On Sunday mornin;^ the 
poor were more constant in their attend- 
ance at church than the gentry ; hut the 
Sunday evenings were spent hy all in 
idle Gunuscmeiits. Kvery Sabhath there 
was w'hat was called a ‘ chwnren-gamp,’ 
ft sort of sport (game) in wliich nil the 
young men of the neighbourhood had a 
trial of strength, and the people assem- 
bled from the adjoining country to see 
their feats. On Saturday night, ]»urli- 
cularly in the summer, tht^ young men 
and maids held what they called singing- 
eves (muuvit/uViu cniiu) ; that is, they met , 
togetlier, and diverted themselves b\ 
singing in turns to the harp, till tlio 
dawn of the Sabbath [a dreadful sin, 
tndy’] In this town they used to 
employ tlie Sundays in dancing and 
singing to the harp, an<i playing tennis 
against the town-hull. In every cerner 
of tlie tovn some sport or other w?iit on, 
till the light of the Sabbutli-duy had 
faded away. In the summer, ' inter- 
ludes,’ (a" kind of rustic drama) were 
performed, gentlemen and peasants shar- 
ing the diversion together. A set of 
vagabonds, called the * bobl gerdded,’ 
(w'alking-])eo]de), used to traverse the 
country, begging witli impunitv, to the 
disgrace of the law of the land.'* 

Tills affords one of many uxamples 
illustrative of the mode in winch the 
simple pastimes of the \\'elsli peasantry 
are misrepresented by the fanatic zeal 
of sectarian prejudice ; and, from the 
general tenour of the essay before us, 
we are not at all surprised that tbe 
author should attach a prodigious de- 
gree of importance to ii. If, however, 
he knew tlie Welsh sectarians as well 
as wc do, he would not pin hi^ failh^ 
upon any statement emanating, as tins 
does, from a partial and pietiossessed 
narrator. Those who have had op])or- 
tunities of closely observing tlie man- 
ners and motives of tlie \N elsli secta- 
rians, will bear testimony to tlie titith 
of our assertion, when we say, that, 
in all matters, even of innocent and 
harmless diversion, unconnected with 
what even ihey term religious duty, 
they are the bitter, avowed, and un- 
compromising denouncers. I'Tie Welsh 
peasantry are naturally a social people, 
and their rustic games and amusemcnti 
are characterisea by a spirit of .sociality 
abundantly productive of mutual good- 


will and regard. Even their more lab<^ 
rious avocations were formerly pureura 
in concert, and these sbeial assemblies 
were called cymmorthau. There were 
cymmorthuu for spinning, for works of 
husbandry, for coal-carriage, &c. The 
« singing-evgs,” so strangely adduced 
in the sectarian’s statement as an in- 
*stancc of immorality, and even of sin, 
are still practised in some of the se- 
cluded mountain districts. But a fer 
more general mode of spending the 
Saturday night, is by the odd practice 
of bundling, which has afforded ample 
scope for sectarian denunciation. The 
thunders of the Church of Rome were 
not hurled with greater violence against 
incorrigible heretics, than were the 
anathemas of tbe dissenters against the 
WeLsli btiudltrs — but all in vain ; for 
the louder the Methodists preached^, 
the longer the “ young men and maids” 
bundled, and without incurring, more- 
over, any of those dangers ofdainnation 
with which they w’cre so energetically 
thi'catened by their saintly advisers. 

Now bundling is, of itself, not only 
a harnilo'is, but, from all wc could ever 
make out, a salutary pastime. Pcrha])S 
the English reader does not exactly 
comprehend the minute bearings, the 
‘‘ scope and tendency of bundling ; 
it must be our business, therefore, to 
enlighten him on the .subject; and if 
be IS not then of our o]>inion as to 
positive ulibly, the fault is not oin s, 
but his. 

On Saturday at e’en, no sooner has 
tlie sun desci’nded into the glowing 
west, amidst a canopy of golden 
clouds, and the usual paraphernalia of 
appropriate accompaniments, than the 
amorous Cambrian swain, regardless 
of a week’s work in the ticliK or on 
the mountains, repairs witli stealthy 
step, with sparkling eye, and bound- 
ing heart, to the far-off residence of liis 
bouncing Dulcinea. If it should hap- 
pen, as IS usually the case, that this 
said Dulcinea is a member of the esta- 
blishment of a mountain “laird,” or a 
substantial fanner, her faithful swain 
secures an ambush in one of the out- 
houses adjoining the mansion, till the 
family have retired ; and no sooner is 
all quiet, than he boldly enters the 
house, and is escorted, “ nothing loath,'' 
by the fair object of his adventure at 
once to her bed-chamber. If more 
than one servant occupies the same 
•sleepin^room, she has also her lover; 
so that solitude and secrecy are by no 
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nieaiis requisite accompanimenfs to the 
dr$ cofwersandi. That the parties spend 
the night tn bed is true ; but that 
nothing beyondrsimple flirtation usual- 
ly occurs, is a fact kno^n to* eveiy 
magistrate and master of a family in 
the uplands. Indeed, it (s an implied 
compact between Gweno and David^^ 
that the utmost decorum should exist* 
during the whole period of this singular 
courtship; and if any breach of it 
^ould occur, compensation is almost 
invariably rendered by the espousal of 
the erring fair one. 

From all^hat we have been able 
to learn respecting the effects of this 
custom upon the morality of the pea- 
santry — and by the peasantry we mean 
all the lower classes in the pastoral 
districts — we must repeat unhesitat- 
ingly our affirmation, that it is of great 
and extensive utility in preventing that 
rustic licentiousness, which would in- 
evitably prevail amongst a people pos- 
sessed ot so warm a temperament as 
the Welsh : it affords, in fact, that 
restraint which a more careless and 
less formal mode of courtship would 
appear not to render necessary. That 
sometimes occur, it would be folly 
to deny; but they happen much less 
frequently whc^'e bundling is practised 
than where it is not ; and in these more 
sanctified districts, the misfortune ” 
is not always repaired by marriage, — 
a circumstance necessarily impli^ by 
an admission to the rites and privileges 
of the practice. 

Against bundling, as we have already 
intimated, the bitterest anathemas of 
the sectarian were loudly fulminated. 
To strangers, and to that numerous 
class of persons who are the first to 
denounce an offence which they them- 
selves would willingly commit if they 
dared, their fulminations bore a cha- 
racter of peculiar excellence, from the 
alleged enormity of so heinous a sin ; 
for it is particularly observable, that 
there are no sins so sinful in the esti- 
mation of your zealous sectarian as 
those of the lusts of the flesh.” 

Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,” 
k the loud and common slogan of the 
erder; and more prosdy tes have been 
^ned by its bigo^ whooping, 
coupled with long m luminous ex- 
Ipo^ioos of the natuial sinfulness of 
than by any other branches of 
fom heterodo^. Bui bundling coo- 
and will continue, in' spite of' 
the unceasing efforts of the elect;” 


and when it is attended with one-half 
of the immorality and deliberate 
wickedness which originates in love- 
feasts, and other meetings of the Me- 
thodists, the sooner it ceases the better ; 
till then, long may it flourish, for the 
especial oblcctation and solace of the 
merry mountain-maid and her lusty 
lover! 

It would have been well for the 
Welsh if the exertions of the sec- 
tarian had been equally unsuccessful 
in other matters ; but this, we regret 
to say, has not been the case. With a 
zeal characterised by all the strenuous 
and unmitigable fanaticism of its pro- 
fessors, the ‘sectarian has succeeded in 
effecting a total and an evil change in the 
’ character of the Cambro-Briton. The 
strong and binding sociality which ce- 
mented society together even more 
closely than the ties of hereditary 
consanguinity, has given place, either 
to assemblies for the purpose of bois- 
terous, hilarity, gloomy religious dis- 
putation, or, what is worse than all, 
unbridled and insubordinate political 
discussion. It is dangerous, deeply 
dangerous, to attempt to subdue the 
national sociality of a whole people ; 
and this the sectarians have unhappily 
proved in Wales. W hen they de- 
nounced damnation against the harm- 
less and happy meetings of the pea- 
santry — when they declared, like the 
bards of old, 

** In the sun's face, beneath the eye of 
light/’- 

nay, in tlie very name and presence of 
God himself, that the innocent amuse- 
ments of the people, their simple and 
cheering songs, their manly games, 
and all their cheerful, social pastiraeif, 
were sinfiil and wick^, it would have 
^required a stronger feitli tlian was 
^possessed by that untutored commu- 
nity to disbelieve or dispute the denun- 
ciations of these spiritual ascetics. 
When, therefore, they met for any 
other purpose than that of religion, 
th^ met predetermined to commit a 
sin, to which it was not necessaiyto 
usign any curb or any Umitation. It 
is needle^ to descant upim the 
unavoidable peril, nay, m o^in and 
overwhelming destruction^ which such 
a state of headlong determination must 
sooner or later hurl down upon its 
^oractisers. There is a ban upon the 
harmless and social pastimes of their 
fathers : and, in the opoiion of the 
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simple and ignorant, it is just as* 
reasonable to be condemned for a 
larTC offence as for a small one — to 
be banged for a sheep as a lamb T* 

But the evil does not rest here. By 
sedulously excitingi first a contempt, 
and then a hatred, towards the minis- 
ters of the established church, the 
sectarian produces a frightful chasm in 
the hitherto smooth and even path of 
the secluded society in Wales. The 
best and surest mode of planting the 
seeds of turbulent discontent in the 
breast of a community, is to destroy 
those salutary ties which exist between 
the pastor and his flock. The secta- 
rian knows this full well, find full well 
has he availed himself of it ; especiflly 
in Wales, where a reverence and an* 
affection for the minister of God form- 
ed a prominent part of the character of 
the Welsh peasant. The transformation 
of the merry, warm-hearted, and loyal 
mountaineer, into the gloomy fanatic, 
or the riotous drunkard, is a^^ange 
which every good man heartily deplores ; 
and its result we have recently had too 


sad an ocdasion to witpea^ in the shed- 
ding of human blood and the desti^- 
tion of much valuable property. That 
the origin of this evil lyay be taraced to 
sectari^ influence, is too evident to be 
denied; for by diverting tlie people 
from the social customs which, while 
they afforded them a requisite and a 
'salutary relaxation, contributed most 
powermlly to the fostering and main- 
taining of mutual good-will, as well as 
to a proper degree of respect fiDr the 
rich, who encouraged them — they de- 
stroyed the stronghold of their inte- 
grity, and rendered themevell qualified 
for the reception of new impressions. 
The.se the religious zealot on the one 
hand, and the political demagogue on 
the other, have industriously distri- 
buted ; and amongst those secluded 
hills, where tranquillity and happiness 
once universally prevailed, the germs 
of a huge commotion are plentifully 
scattered, which will at no distant 
period gather and grow, till it bursts 
like a torrent over the land, to be 
restrained by — whoin? and how? 
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Can any thing more be possibly writ- 
ten on Lord Byron ? ( j yes ! much, 
much, much. Not, indeed, if all that 
had been professedly written upon him 
had been proper either to his character 
or his pr^uctions ; but the fact is, 
that more than three-fourths of all the 
exercitations published on his merits 
and genius have been as wide of the 
mark as from the centre thrice to the 
utmost pole’’ — nay, had no more to 
do with him than with Jack the Giant- 
killer. Indeed, if, by any chance, it 
could be proved that they had aueht 
to do wrth the last-named hero of me 
nurse^, they might, ^ fortiori, have 
been inferred as l^longiiig remotely to 
his lordship also — Ibr, if the truth 
must be spoken, he was somewhat of a 
Jack the Giant-killer himself. Some- 
what? — nay, altogether. But this is 
a profound idea, which, however it 
might be «|leem^ in Germany, would, 
we fear, her unintelligible in England, 
even were we, Oliver Yorke, Mnce 


of Metaphysicians, ourself to enter on 
its development. 

Moreover, what we have to write is 
designed to relate to Byron, ancf to 
Byron only, and not to Jack the Giant- 
killer, nor to the centre, nOr to the pole, 
nor to any other thing in earth, heaven, 
or hell, but what was and is contained 
in the earth, heaven, and hell of his 
lordship’s mind and its productions. 

Have we not said it-^yea, and it 
shall stand fast — that Lord Byron be- 
came a poet in consequence of his 
education having been as fiir as pos- 
sible from that breediog and bringing- 
up which can only propriety be 
termed lordly? Have we not said, 
that it was only inasmuch as Byron 
was less of a lord that he was morn 
of a poet? — to say nothing, now, of 
the defects of his character, moral and 
intellectual, in which, we apprehend, 
many nobles may be as imperfect — 
wanting, also, that excellence of poeti- 
cal awakening, which in him was, not 


* The Works of Lord Byron : wkh hia L«Keri#na .rouruntti, wau ms By 
Thomas Moore, Esq.' In 14vols. VoTs.*!. to Vll.* London : JohnMuiray, AlbeasSrle 
Street, 183S. 
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to speak it profanely, a well of fvit^e dispensations of an overruling^ 
water springing up into everlasting life/’ Providence. But a fool is an unteach- 

It 0 bis — that life ; and he is now one able ass, and ‘‘be shall die without 
of the immortals. Not so they. instruction, and in the greatness of his 

Now, it is kbown that we arc tho- folly he shall go astray.” 
roughly aristocratical. We are for Not such a ibol was Byron ; neither 
“ the order” — let all else go to wrack is his biographer, Moore, quite — for 

and ruin, but the order m^st be kept all the world knows that Tom loves a 

up. We are ready at all times to fight * lord. Well, it is some merit, after all, 

this good fight, and, like soldiers faith- to love a lord, but a greater to be one. 

fill and true, to die in the breach for We mean not one by profession, but 

this high cause. The aristocratical is in reality. This it is not likely Tom 

the highest style of man ; for the pure will ever be, much less a king or a god. 

aristocrat is the only true Christian, lie may, however, become a member 

A poetical idea this, — all the more of parliament — at any rate, he is try- 

religious for being poetical. Would ing for it. A pledged representative ! 

that we could reach its heights and its the slave of di democracy — that tribe 

depths, its lengths and its breadths, of slaves ! Slaves, called by the new 

Christianity is kingly and lordly, and 'constitution of England freemen ! 

its founder is a king and a lord ; and Freemen, forsooth ! as if such noble 

such would be also make his followers cattle could be made by act of parlia- 

to become. This is the end and aim ment. It is all a blasphemous mistake, 

of bis religion ; for it is bis high boast Freemen ! Isa man, seized and bound 

to be King of kings and Lord of lords, in the gripe of tlie world, the flesh. 

Nay, more, its ambition is more exalted and the devil, a freeman? Not a lut 

yet : he is God, and would have his of it. Is it to make men fme, to 

believers to be gods also ; “ for the command a gaol delivery of all ei'il 

Scriptures cannot be broken.” The dispositions, — the lust of the flesh, the 

utmost elevation of character is enjoin- lust of tlie eye, and the pride of life ? 

ed to every Christian, — the noble, the Not a bit of it! No man, over whom 

royal, and the divine. This is the his lusts, and his passions, and his 

mystery of the.phristian faith; and appetites tyrannise, is a freeman — can 

hence it is that poetry, v«'hich is the be a freeman ! Is that man fiee whose 

only adequate expression of religious soul is struggling in the meshes of false 

sentiment, is right royal; a fact per- opinion, or left forlorn, a wretched pil- 

ceived even by such a scapegrace grim, to muse amid “ the ghostly gloom 

democrat as Hazlitt — who perceived it, of graves, and hoary vaults, and clois- 

however, only to lament it.* Fool! tered cells,” whither his servile feet 

not to draw from the feet its appro- had been attracted by “ the poisonous 

priate conclusion, and rejoice in the charms of baleful superstition;” or 

* We extract, in a note, the passage from Ha^itt, which is to be found in two of 
his works,— Ths Characters of Shakespeare’s Plains, and ^View the English Stage, — 
according to that practice of ** damnable iteration” by which he was wont to 
impose upon that more egregious ass than himself — the public. ** The language 
of poetry naturally falls in with the language of power. The imagination is an 
exaggerating and exclusive faculty ; it takes' from one thing to add to another ; it 
accumulates circumstances together to give the greatest possible effect to 
a favourite object. The understanding is a dividing and measuring faculty; 
it judges of things not according to their immediate impression on the mind, 
but according to tbeir relations to one another. The one is a monopolising 
faculty, which seeks the .greatest quantity of^present excitement by inequality 
and disproportion ; the other is a distributive feculty, which seeks the greatest 

quantity of ultimate good, by justice and proportion. The one is an aristo- 
eratkail, the other a republican faculty. The principle of poetry is a very and- 
levettiDg principle — it aims at effect, — it exists by contrast. It admits of no 
medium it is every thing to excess. It rises above the ardinarif gtanditrd of suffer^ 
ings^and crimes. • It presents a dazzling appearauco. It shews its head runaET- 
ED, CBOWNED, AND CRESTED. Its front IS gilt and blood-stained. Before, * it 
carries noise, and behind it leaves tears.* It has its altars and its victims,— 
sacrifices, — human eacrifi egs ! ^Kings, priests^ and nobles, are its train-bearers,^— 
IjrantssAd slaves its execi|^oners» * Cainage is its daughter.* Poetiiy is right 
ROYAL. It puts the individual for the species,” &c. &c. 4 ’ 
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seeking still, witli it rash impetuous * undeceitful good, to save her seareH 
aim, those flowery joys with which the from folly” ? Ask Akenside 1 Ask the 

hand of lavish fancy paints each flowery train of sages, heroes, bards, whom he^ 

scene where beauty seems to dwell, in his poetic ecstasy, beheld proceeding 
nor once inquire where is the sanction to the shrine of Truth — 
of eternal truth, or where the seal of 

“ O let not us, • 

Lulled by luxurious pleasureis languid strain, 

Or crouching to tlie frowns of bigot mge, — 

O let us not a moment pause to join 
The godlike band !” 

Who, then, is the freeman ? He in riity of soul that conquers Chance and 
whom is awakened ** the strong dtvi- Fate But can he be such 

“ Who, at tho sound of death, 

Sees ghastly shapes of terror conjured up 
And black bdfore hini,^nouglit hut death.bed groans 
And fearful prayers, and plunging from the brink 
Of liglit and being down tlfo gloomy air. 

An unknown depth” 1 

And what security have we that such such wretches — such slaves? Had we 

wretches as this shall not give their not once such test ? But that is gone 

“ most sweet voices” in the choice of — for ever! And wherefore grieve for 

representatives now ? Or, say you, what cannot be repaired ? But we 

such security was neverhad? — wliaAtcst may look to the future; and from a 

have we to satisfy us that the repre- voter or a representative like this what 

sentatives themselves should not be may be predicated ? 

** Alas ! in such a mind, ' 

If no bright forms of excellence attend 
The image of his country, nou iiiv pomp 
Of sacrkp senates, nor the guardian voice 
Of justico on her throne, nor aught that walfes 
The conscious bosom with a patriot’s flame,— 

Will not opinion tell him, that to die, 

Or stand the liazard, is a greater ill 
Than to hetriw his country ! and in act 
Will he not choose to be a Tv^retch and live ?” 

Now, if Tom were a lord in reality — and ground of aristocratic feelings, de- 

that is, one of Nature’s noblemen, to sires, and aspirations. The strength 

whom a mere title can add no dignity and depth of these may be estimated 

— he would not submit to be returned from the wrath excited by the attack 

by or among such rascals. But Lord upon them in the Edinburgh EevUws 

Byron was a lord — both by nhme and criticism touching his Hours of Idle^ 

nature. He mingled the pride of an- ttess. It was for the outrage on these 

cestry and of personal merit. He might that his ire was so fearfully roused, in 

have been the father of a lordly line, * the first place ; that on his poetical 

and he rejoiced that he was the son. pretensions held the second — but only 

He felt himself equal to the dignity of the second — for he knew them to have 

his social rank — capable of grappling originated in an individual impulse, 

tlierewith in all spiritual might. What- akin to those lofty distinctions to which 

evermight be his speculative opinions^ his soul, in i(s deepest and holiest 

and the bitterness of his moral feelings, recesses, bowed in adoration. Audit 

originating in a physical defect, in- was this secret worship which saved 

flucDced these to a deteriorating degree, him — this which, in the interest lie 

in a word, democratised them — his felt for Greece, inspired him, in kter 

practical principles were decidedly aris- life, to act upon her classic soil a 

tocratic. His ideal energies, his highest poem as great as any he had ever 

sentiments, his rational being, his un- written. It was not for modern Greece 

prejudiced will, were alive to admira- . he felt, but for her ancient, though 
tion of all noble, all honourable, air now absmit, glories. Tlie names of 
excellent things; in which is the essence illustrious men and deeds were asso* 
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€fMd ^th hdr name ; and for anch gmdatiom of rank, to testify public 
men and such deeds he felt an aristo^ ^thude for public services, malciiiff a 
cratic veneration. Such men were nobie man of him who enacted a noble 
converted by the ancients into heroes, deed. To Byron, the scenes of Rome 
demi-gods,and gods; the moderns have, and Greece were places which, in his 
in a less idolatrous spirit, established own words. 

Became relfgion, and his heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old ! 

The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


The beautiful edition of his works, 
now subscribing by Mr. Murray, has 
at length overstepped Moore’s life of 
the poet, and safely launched us info 
the seventh volume, which contains 
(inter alia) the Hours of Idleness^ and 
English Bards and Scotch Beviewers. ^ 
Vte are desirous of bestowing some 
attention on these works, however late 
in the day it may seem for such a turn. 
But we rely on the notoriety of the fact, 
that injustice was done to these poems 
at their first publication, and that justice 
has not since been offered to them, as a 
sufficient reason for our present under- 
taking. These poems also contain the 
first indications of what those elements 
were which constituted Byron’s peculiar 
character in after-life. The child is 
fother of the man.” We agree also 
with the ediT&r in the* expediency of 
observing the order of chronology in 
any examination of the works of a poet 
whose compositions reflect constantly 
the incidents of his own career, the 
development of his sentiments, and 
the growth of his character. Such is a 
role always to be observed with the 
productions of a Petrarch, a Burns, a 
Schiller, or a Byron. “ Here,” says 
the editor, ** the reader is enabled to 
take * the river of his life’ at its sources, 
and trace it gradually from the boyish 
regions of passionately tender friend- 
ships, innocent, half-fanciful loves, and 
that vague melancholy which hangs 
over the first stirrings of ambition, 
until, widening and strengthening as it 
Hows, it begins to appear discoloured 
wkh the bitter waters of thwarted aflkc- 
lioa and outraged pride. Composed 
eoflKely of verses written between the 
fifteen and twenty-tlnee, this 
•imliinie, even considered in a mere 
fiterafyjxinit of view, must be allowed 
to stafid ahiiie in the history of juvenile 
poetry. But page of it is, in fact, 
when rightly a chapter of 

the aut^’^ <Cbidp|bti8Vc8i>u it is 
by coBiemplalili^'fme' foiUdttl records 
of the progre ss of fate mind and feelings, 


in conjunction with those already pre- 
sentecl in the prose notices of his life, 
which mutually illustrate and confirm 
each other throughout, that the reader 
can alone prepare himself for entering 
with full advantage on the first canto 
of Childe Harold.” 

As to the mutual illustration and 
confirmation, nothing say we, because 
we accord not nltogetlier with Mr. 
Moore’s “ prose notices.” But we 
doubt not that, by contemplating 
Byron’s juvenile poetry in conjunction 
witI\(>UR prose noticeSf the re^er will 
be fully prepared for a right study of 
the peers more mature productions. 
Therefore, in all joy or heart and 
alacrity of spirit, we proceed on our 
appointed work. 

One of Byron’s Hofirs of Idleness-^ 
seasons when he perpetrated the sin of 
versifying — is devoted to Childish Rc- 
collections, a poem which he thought 
it fitting to point out in the preface to 
the first edition. It was written under 
the malevolent influence, he says, be- 
longing to ** the disadvantages of illness 
sold depression of spirits” — a consider- 
ation, he hopes, ** which, though it 
cannot excite the voice of praise, may 
at least arrest the arm of censure.” 
Oors is and would have been arrestad 
by the very title. Childhood I #e re- 
collect having already written some 
fine things on this subject. We quoted 
from Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
and from Wordsworth again. But there 
is yet a rare harvest to glean on tlrn 
delightful theme. Twice havewequoted 
Wordsworth ; but a third time yet 
must we ref^ to the treasures of his 
lyric genius. And we do it the rather, 
because Coleridge has criticised Ae 
passage as a defective one. He men- 
tions it among the instttMes in Wor^ 
worth’s poems, where the ‘‘tbongbts 
and imag^ are too great for the subject.” 
He describes it as an ap p ro x ftti iatl on 
. to what might be called menfo/ bombast, 
as distinguished from veij^ : Ki in 

the latter there is a dis^l^ortion of the 
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expressionf to the thoughtt, «o in tHs’ critic, though on them ^ dkmld Jum 
there is a dkpEoporiton of thought to tomething to say in favour of the poet 

the circumstance and occasion. This, •^but on the passage in question-w 

by the by, is. a fiiult of vrhich none bombut indeed I mental or verbal^-ws 

but a man of genius is capable. It eschew the very suspicion. But here 

is the awkwardness and strength of is the passage. Wordsworth is speak- 

Hercules with the distaff of Omphale.*’ ing of a cl^d, a six years’ darling 

All very good as respects some of the of a pigmy size,” and thus addresses 

instances quoted by the philosophic niro: 

' Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage ! Thou eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 

Haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind, — 

Mighty prophet ! seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest. 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find I 
Thou, ovdl* whom th^ immortality 

Broods like the day, a master o'er the slave, 

A presence that is not d> be put by." 

Now, what says Coleridge ? More than sentences, and ask, in a style of grand* 
we can quote — but not than we can iloquence, At what time were we dipt 
reply to. We care nothing for the in tne Lethe, which has produced such 

metaphors, nor for the equivocal syntax, utter oblivion of a state so godlike? 

and wonder that the old man ou the There Ute many of us that still possess 

top ofHighgateHill should condlScend some remembrances, more or less dis- 

to such verbal criticism. But then tinct, respecting themselves at six years 

he is a man of genius, and men of old ; pity that the wortliless straws only 
genius are sometimes capricious. So is should float, while treasures, compared 
Oliver Yorke a man of genius; and with which all the mines of Golconda 
fidelity to the right is equally charac- and Mexico were but straws, should be 
ieristic of the class to which he belongs, absorbed by some unknown gulf into 
and shall be his motto. Philosopher — some unknown abyss.” 

Reader of the Eternal Deep — the Andthemanwhowrotethusunder- 

Haunted of the Eternal Mind — Prophet stood, all the while, the sublime o(^e, 
— Seer ! Who can doubt for a moment On the Litimatiom of Immortality Jrom 
what these phrases signify ? And why the Recollections oj' Early Childhoody 
did Coleridge doubt their meaning? wherein the question he asks is an- 
That he might write a series of splen<£d swered — thus : 

' Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 

But be beholds the light, and whence it flows,- 
He sees it in his joy ; 

The youth, who doily farther from tlie east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest. 

And by the vllion splendid 
Is on nis way attended ; 

At length the man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of common day.” 

If our critic, however, had admitted fpirit within me may be whstmtimUy 

this answer, which on any other cflsca- one with the principle of Ufis^ mid ^ 

skm he would have been the first roan vital operation. For aught I knfvn^ it 

in the world to do, he would have been may be employed as a seooBdary agent 

precluded from philosophising in man- in the marvellous organisation and 

ner fioillowmg'-^-tbat is to say: If organic movements of my body. But, 

these mysterious gifts, faculties, and surely, it would be strange language to 

operations, are not accompanied with say, that 1 construct w or that 

consciousness, who ehe is conscious of I propel the finer infiueDoes through 
them? or how can it be called thechil^ my ner^J oUfikatlcompress my brain, 
if it he no part of the child’s conscious * and dmw the dhrtaiiii of sleep round 
being? For augMl know, the thinking my own eyes! SemoxA and Bbhmen 
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imKf on diflbrent systems, both Pan- Spmosa and Behmen \ and Jacobi, 
tMsts ; and among the ancients there and Lessing, and Gleim ! have ye 

were philosophers, teachers of the mercy on our “ six years’ darling of a 

EN KAi nAN, (who not only taught pigmy siee.*’ A strife more unequal 
that God wais All, but that this All than that of David's awaits it. He liad 
constituted God. Yet not even these but one Goliath wherewithal to con- 
would confound the par(^ as a part, tend, and David was a stalwart lad ; 
with the whole, as the whole. Nay,^ our puny infatrt must be quite over- 
in no system is the distinction be- borne by such six sons of Anak 1 But 

tween the individual and God, be- our critic finds out the solution at last ; 

tween the Modification and the one yet he expresses it as if he had found it 
only Substance, more sharply drawn not. He continues : “ So with regard 
than in thatofSpinosa. Jacobi, indeed, to this passage. In what sense can the 
relates of Lessing, that after a conver- magnificent attributes above quoted 
aation with hTm at the house of the poet be appropriated to a child, which would 
Gleim, (the T^rtaeus and Anacreon of not make them equally suitable to a hee^ 
the German Parnassus,) in which con- or^a dog^ ox' afield of com; or even to 
versation Lessing had avowed privately ^ a ship, or to the wind and waves that 
to Jacobi his reluctance to admit any ' propel it ? Tlie Omnipresent Spirit 
persona/ existence ofthe Supreme Being, works equally in tliem as in the child ; 
Or the possibility of personality, except and the child is equally unconscious of 
in a finite intellect ; and while they were it as they.” 

sitting at table, a shower of rain came To be sure he does. And tliis is all 
on unexpectedly. Gleim expre^ed his the poet intended to convey — all, or 
regret at the circumstance, because they with^rhaps this addition, that as an 
had meant to drink their wine in the intelligent being, in whom the high 
garden ; upon which Lessing, in one capacious powers ” proper to it lay as 
of his half-earnest, half-joking moods, yet** folded up,” the Omnipresent Spirit 
nodded to Jacobi, and said, *ltis J, borewitness with the spirit of the child, 
perhaps, that am doing that i.c. rain- in a manner higher and worthier than 
tngf And Jacobi answered, *Or per- with the nature of the bee, and the dog, 
hapsl.’ Gleirnr contented himself with ‘and the field of corn, or with the me- 
staring at them both, without asking chanical properties of the ship ; that, in 
for any explanation.” brief, 

• O Wordsworth ! O Coleridge ! O 

' Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting . 

The soul that rises with us our life's star^ 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ) 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 

Ue saw, therefore, in that infant form /ulfii the promise of the glorious siin- 

an exterior semblance belying only rise — for all this man may become, 

** the soul’s immensity.” Impressed and all this may this child be when it 

with the solemn truth intended by becomes a man. It is the poet’s hope 

these words, the poet loved to contem- and desire whmh thus invests the infant 

plate the capacity involved in the beina with the fulfilment of those prospects, 

of ai child, **the father of the man.* whdreof the fond mother dreams when 

WM. it not become ? Is it she rocks the cradle of her late*born 

0911 ^^ Miniature of that humanity, babe 1 Would that such dreams were 

wmlihas manifested itself in the Phi- never dispelled ! But they are — they 

losi^pher— in the Header of the Eternal are 1 Who exclaims nol, with Byron, 

Deep---in the Haunted of the Eternal „ ^ , , i . v 

Mfod— in the wd the Seer? 0“®* ^ 

Yea ! and as Jfet unvisited But we will not yet turn into the dale . 

Yarn&Wr*-* vwion ofl^sietrpasured <{f Yarrow, that we may not be disi^ 
dream I of mature pointed ; therefore remain we yet awhue 

age, of Wmch it is bpt tbe dawn, may with Childish Recollectums, 
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** Be Yarrow atream unseen, ttii1rno#n ( 

It must, or we shall rue it : - 
We have a vision of our own ; 

Ah ! why should we undo it ? 

The treasured dreams of times lon^ past, 
We*ll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 
Forw'hen we’re there, although ^is fair* 
a 'Twill be another Yarrow! * * 


With Childish Recollections remain we 
then. Moreover, in this paper of ours, 
we design to have nothing to do with 
Byron as a man, but as a boy— as a 
child. 

Loved not Byron the memory of 
Henry Kirke White? Probably his 
Childish Recolkctims were su^^ested 
by White s Childhood, a poem in t^o 
parts, written before the publication of, 
Clifton Grove. This poem of Kirke 
White is a delightful one, notwith- 
standing its faults of composition. It 
IS one of Henry's earliest productions, 


appearing by the handwriting to have 
been written when he was between 
fourteen and fifteen, and is unfinished. 
Not the man, but the boy it'Was— the 
boy-poet, who looked back upon the 
days of his childhood, pictured, never- 
theless, in memory's mellowing glass ^ 
— a gla.ss then undimmed, unspotted, 
yet, haplv, rendering not enough of 
contrast between the shadow of' the 
past and the substance of the present. 
Yet he seems to have felt a contrast, 
since he exclaims — 


** How sweet, while all the evil shuns the gaze. 

To view the unclouded skies of foMier days ! 

Beloved age of iiMocence and smiles. 

When each wing'd hour some new deliglit beguiles, — 
When the gay heart, to life's sweet day~spring true, 
SUll finds some insect pleasure to pursue. 

Blest childhood, hail ! Thee simply will 1 sing. 

And from myself tlie artless picture bring ; 

These long-lost scenes to me the past restore. 

Each humble friend, each pleasure now Mona, 

And every stump familiar to my sight 
Recalls some fond idea of delight.” 


These, perhaps, may only be, after 
all, the mere common-places of poetry, 
inserted unconsciously ; yet was the 
poet now entering on the world, and, 
to speak the truth, was truly unhappy. 
For, at the age of fourteen, he was 
placed in a stocking-loom, with a view, 
at some future period, of getting a 
situation in a hosier's warehouse, lie 
wedt to his work with evident reluct- 
ance, and could not refrain from some- 
times hinting his extreme aversion tQ« 
it ; but the circumstances of his family 


obliged them to turn a deaf ear. IBs 
mother, however, secretly felt that he 
w'us worthy of better things : to her he 
spoke more openly ; be could not bear, 
he said, the thought of spending seven 
years of his life in spinning and folding 
of stockings — he wanted something to 
occupy his brain ! And so, at tbe age 
of fifteen, be was apprenticed to an 
attorney ! I This was the period when 
Childhood, a Poem, was written. The 
picture of the schoolmistress is the gem 
of the work — it was from nature. * 


** Id yonder cot, along whose mouldering W’alls, 

In many a fold the mantling woodbine falls. 

The vilWe matron kept her little school, 

Gentle ot heart, yet Jmowing well to rule ; 

Staid was tlie dame, and modest was her mien ; 

Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely clean ; 
Her neatly-border*d cap, as lily fair, 

Beneath her chin was pinn’d with decent care ; 

And pendant rufiles, of tbe whitest lawn. 

Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. 

Faint with old age, and dim were grown her eyeS)— i 
A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; / * 

These does she guard secure in leauiesn ca^‘ 

From thoughtless wiehfii in some uiftfvontdCj^^ 
Here first 1 entered, though with toil aaa pwn^ " 
The low vestibule of learning's fane ; 
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Enter'd widi ^eki, j^iteocm f irand the*w^, 

Iliougb soiiietiaiee tiollioine»iiitnjr a nreet diep]« 7 f 
Much did 1 gxiere on that iU«fated mom, 

•While 1 waa first to school nfiuotant home: 

Severe 1 thought^he dame, though oft she tried 
To soothe my anveUiDg apirila when 1 sigh’d ; 

And oft, when harshly ahei,nproy’d, I wept, 

^ . To my lont comer broken-heaffted crept, • 

.And thought of tender home, where anger never kept. 

But soon inured to alphabetic toils, 

Alert I met the datne with jocund smiles ; 

First at the form, task &r ever trae, 

A little iavounte rapidly I grew : 

And oft she stroked my heaa with fond delight, 

Held me a pattern to the dunce’s sight ; 

And, as she gave my diligence its praise. 

Talk’d of the honours of my fntnre days.” 


Byron’s recollections of his child- 
liooa consist not of such circumstances 
as these — at least, not in the poem. 
In a sort of journal, however, whioh he 
once began, under the title of My Dio- 
tummy ^ and which is preserved in one 
of his manuscript books, he refers to 
the ftct of his having b^n srat to a 
day-sc^ol at Aberdeen. 

** For neveral years of my earliest 
childhood,” thus runs ftie record, ** 1 was 
in that city, but have never revisited it 
since I was ten years old. I was sent, 
at five years did, or earlier, to a school 
krot by a MiTBowera, t^ho was called 
* Boday Bowers,’ by reason of bis dap- 
penieM. It was a school for both sexes* 
1 leenied little there, except to repeat 
vj rote the first lesson of monosyllables, 

God made man,* * Let us love him,*} 
hy^ bearing it often rapeated, without 
ao^mring a letter. Whenever proof was 
made of.my promsa at borne, I repeated 
these words with tha most fluency ; 

but, on turning over a new leaf, I con- 
tuned to repeat them, ao that the nirrow 
bouadarias of my first years’ accomplish* 
manta were detected, my oan boxed, 
(which they did not deserve. Seeing it 
was by ear only that 1 bad acquired my 
'letim}, and my inteDects consigned to a 
new preceptor* He waa a vety devout, 
derer, little clergyn^, named Rosa, 
afterwards minister of one of the kirks 
(Eort, 1 think). Under him I made 
astonishing proness; and 1 zecoUeet^'to 
this day bis manners and good- 
aatuied^painstakiag. The moment I 
cndid reil, my grand passion was 
and why 1 know not, I was particu- 
larly taken with the battle near the Lake 
RegiQus, in the Roman history, put into 
jpy bands the, first. Fsnr yearn ago, 


when Btaading on the heights of Tuscu- 
• lum, and looking down upon the little 
round lake tiiat was once Ragillus, and 
which dote the immenae expanse below, 
I remembered my young enthusiasm and 
my old instructor. Afterwards 1 had a 
very serioUs, aatnmine, but kind young 
man, named Patiaon, for a tutor. He was 
the bu of my shoemaker, but a good 
scholar, as is common with the Scots. 
He was a ligpd Presbyterian also. With 
him 1 began Latin in Ruddiman*i Gram- 
and continued till 1 went to the 
* Grammar School,’ (Scotice, * Sckule 
Abordonict, 'Squeal,’) where 1 tlireaded 
all the classes to the/imrth, when 1 was 
recalled to England (where 1 had been 
hatched) by the demise of my uncle. I 
acquired this hand writing, which I can 
haraly read myself, under the fair eopiea 
of Mr. Duncan of the same city. 1 don’t 
think he would plume himself much upon 
Itij promsB. However, I wrote much 
better then than 1 have ever done since. 
Haste and agitation, of one kind or 
anouer, have quite spoilt as pretty a 
scrawl as ever scratched over a frank. 
The grammar school might consist of a 
hundred and fif^ of all ages, undei^a^. 
It was divided into five classes, taught 
by four masters, the chief teaching the 
, fomth and fifth himself. As in Eu^and, 
the fifth and sixth forms, and monitors, 
ere heard by the head masters.” 

Of this time of bb life, however, By- 
ron kept no memorial in his Childish 
Iftro/fccrioiis, which were written ere his 
nineteenth year — yet at this time he 
had, or thought he had, renounced the 
world. Thus, in the private volumes, 
the poem opened with some lines in 
which the follow^ were included— 


WesTjliflm^hf hfe, devour’d with spleen, 
Timos, nottoineteen. 

' ^Wonst I renounce thee ! aU my hopes o’ercsst :* 
0|M«^ tlw.,— but tbM «igfa^. the htft !’* 
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In the printed copy, tlie ppem com- 
mences with reference to the disease^ 
suffering under which most probably 
occasioned such renunciation. The re- 


collectioiif themselves 
than his connexion widi 
“Oft," says he— 

J 


*• Oft does my heart indulge the rt i fciyih ottght,^ 
Which stiu recurst Hush’d fer mm unsaught ; 

My Boulfio feiS^’s fend suggMtion yields. 

And mmaTOniaKtie o’er he^ airy fields ; 

Scenes of my yoath, developed, crowd to view, 

To which 1 long have bade a last adieii !. 

Seats of delight, inspiring yontlifel themes ; 

Friends lost to me for aye, except ht dresms ; 

Some who in marble prematurely sleep, 

Whose forms I now remember hot to weep; 

Some who yet urge the same scholastic course 
Of early science, ratare fiune the source, — 

Who still cdniending in the studious race. 

In quick rotation fill tSe senior place. 

These with a thousand vilions now unite. 

To daale, though they please, my aching sijg^ht. 
Ida ! blest spot, where science holds her reign. 
How joyous once I join’d thy youthful train ! 
Bright in idea gleams thy lof^ iqiire. 

Again I mingle with thy playful auire ; 

Our tricks of mischief, every childish game, 
Uncbang’d by tinmor distance, seem the ssme ; 
Through winding paths along the glade I trace 
The social smile or every welcome face. 

My wonted hannts, my sceues of joy and woe. 
Each early boyish friend, or youthful foe— 

Our feuds dissolved, hut not my friendship past — 
1 blesa the former, and forgive the last. 

Hours of my youth ! when, nurtured m mv breast 
To love a stranger, friendship made me blest, — 
Friendship, the desr peculiar bond of youth, 

When every artless bosom throbs with troth ; 
Untaught by worldly wisdom hqw to feign, 

And check each impulse with prudential rein ; 

, When all we feel onr honest souls disclose,— 

In love to friends, in o^n hate to foes ; 

No yarnish'd tales the lips of youth repeat. 

No dear-bought knowledge purobssed by deceit. 
Hypocrisy, the gift of lengthen’d yean, 

Matured by age, the gMh of prudence wears. 
When now the boy is ripen’d into man, 

His careful sire chalks forth some wary plan ; 
Instructs bis son firom candour's path to shrink. 
Smoothly to apeak, and cantiously to think ; 

Still to assent, and neven to deny, — 

A patron's praise can well reward the lie : 

And who, when fortuns’s warning voice is heard, 
Would lose his opening prospects for n word T 
Alftiough against his word that heart zehel. 

And truili indignant sH his kpsom swell. 

Away with tbemis like this ! not mine the task 
From fiattering frienda to tear the hateful mask ; 
Let keener ba^s delight m satire’a atiiig ; 

My fancy aonrs not on detraction’s wing: 

Once, end hut onoe, she aimed a deadly blow. 

To hurl defiance on a secret fee ; 

But ifhen that foe, from feeling cc from shame, 
The cause unknown, but still to me the same, 
Warned by some friendly hint perchance, nsfiired, 
With this submission her rage egffired» 

From dreadful pangs that feeble foe to save. 

She hash’d her ;^uDg resentment, and forgm.” 
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He then proceeds whh some seth^ ^ {iis’pupi^^flMm committed to his care. 
4 )n‘Dr. Buder, head master of HaiirbW I took>^^fa^'the doctor, ** my young 
school; which Mtire^iiadhepubyshMt iSi^rple my study, and endea- 
another edition of these poemsprit was toured to^^ring him forward by inquiries 

Byron’s intention, as appear^ fcmn a as tahis fcsrmer amusements, employ- 
kK^ sheet in his handwriting^ to have and associates, but with little or 

sub^tnted with lines of (a self-crimi- no and^ soon found that a wild 

natory <^aracter. Dr. Drury, who re«> mountain colt had been submitted to 

tir^ from the situation in March 1805, my management. But there was mind 

comes in for a share of Byron’s Qidogy. in his eye. His manner and temper 

He seems to remember with pe^diar soon convinced me, that he might be 

satisfection the share which he bS' in led by a silken ^ring to a point, ra^er 

election of his successor, when the than by a cable; and on that principle 

boys madethim the, head of a party. I acted.*’ The passage which follows 

Dr. Drury also has left an account of possesses again poetical interact : 

** High through those elms, with hoary btanches crowu^ 

Ida's bower adorns ^e Ihodscape round ; ^ C,. " ' 

'Diere sdenoe, from her ftvoured seat, surveys 
The where rural nature daims her praise ; 

To awhile resigns her youthful train, 

Who move in joy, and dance along the plain ; 

In scattered grOttps each favour’d haunt pursue, 

Repeat old paatimjea, and discover neW ; 

Flash'd with his rays, beneath the noontide sun, 

In rival bands, between the wicVets run. 

Drive o’er the sward the ball with active force. 

Or chase with nimble feet its rapid course. 

But these with dower steps direct ibeir WBy« 

Where Brent’s cool, waves in limpid currents stray ; 

While yonder few seaErch out some green retreat. 

And arbours shade foem ftom^the summer heat. 

^ Others, agm, a pert and^lir^ejy crew, 

Borne Todgslnd thoughfless stranger placed in view, 

With ftolic quaint their antic jests expofie, 

And teaae the grumhling rustic as hegoea ; ^ 

Ncr rest with ^his, hut many a passing Itdy 
Tradition treaeures for a future day : 

* ’Twas here gather’d si^tinB for ^migeance fought, 

And here we emnad the co^uest dearly bought ; 

Hero bare we before superior nught, 

,3^|^||areTapew'd the ^Id tumultuous fight.’ 
l^ile’ thpiinuf Muls wifh early passioi^ swell. 

In lingering tones resounds the distant hell ; 

The A>tted hour Of sport is o’er, 

And^Ieaming beckons fKn her temple’s door. ^ 

No tahleta her.aimple hall, 

But rudsrVecbrcU fiU ihe dusky wall) 

I'hese, deeply paryed; hehfdd ! each ^ro’s name 
Secures its owDex’a.aoademie fame ; 

Here mingling view the names of sire and son, — 

The one long graved, the other juCt begun : 

These shall suryive alike when son and sire 
Beneath one common stroke of fate expire :* 

Perhaps their last memorial tbhse alone, 

Denied in death a monumental stone. 

While to the gide in mournful cadence wave 
The sighing weeds that hide their nameless grave. 

And here jny name, and many an early friend’s. 

Along the wall in lengthen’d line extends. , 

Though still our deeds amuse the youthful mie^ 

Who riead our steps, and fill our former pla^ 

m Viov a reb^RJon at Iforrow, the> plet prevented the school-roOmfruin being 

bakht' lluwn by iKnating out to the boys the names of their fathers and gn^ihthers 
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Who young obey’d their lords in silent ewe, 

W’hose nod commanded, and whose voice was law," 

And now, in torn, possess the reins of power. 

To rule the little tyrants of an hour ; 

Though sometimes, with the talesj»f ancient day. 

They pass the dreary winter’s eve away : 

* And thus our former rulers stemmed the tide, 

And thus they deslt the combat side by side — 

Just in this place the mouldering walls they scaled. 

Nor bolts nor bars against their strength avail’d — * 

Here Paonus came tlie rising fray to quell. 

And here he faltered forth his Ust farew’ell — 

And here one night abroad thef/ dared to roam, 

W’hile bold Pompo^us bravely staid at home — 

W'hile thus tliey speak, the hour must soon arrive^ 

When names of these, like ours, alone survive • 

Yet a few years, one general wreck w*ill whelm 
The faint regiembrance of our former realm. 

Dear honest race ! though now we meet no more. 

One long last look on whf^ wo w'ere before, — 

Our first kind greetings, and our last adieu, — 

Drew tears from eyes unused to weep with you. 

Through splendid circles, fashion’s gaudy world, 

Where folly’s glaring standard waves unnirl’d, 

J plunged to drown in noise my fond regret. 

And all 1 sought or hoped was to forget. 

\'ain wish ! if chance some welUremember’d face, 

Some old companftti of my early race. 

Advanced to maim hi.*> friend with honest joy, 

IV^ eyes, my heart, proclaimed me still a boy ; 

The glittering scene, the fluttering groups around, 

Were quite forgotten when my friend was found ; 

The smiles of l^auty — (for, alas ! I’ve known 
W hat ’tis to bend before4ove’s mighty throne) — 

The smiles of beauty, though those smiles ii'ere dear^' 

Could hardly charm me, when that friend was near : 

My thoughts bewildered in the fond surpriae, 

The woods of Ida danced before my eyes ; 

1 saw the sprightly wand’rers pour along, 

I saw and join’d again the joyous throng ; 

Punting, againT tiuced her lofty grove, 

And friendsliip’s feelings triumphed over love.” 

Tlie passion of friendship was so be laments the necessity which he ex- 
strong in Lord Byron, as to be almost perienced of roaming abroad for kin- 
a disease. lie has accounted for it in dred hearts, in search of love denied 
the next passage of his poem, in which at home: 

** Those hearts, dear Ida, have t found in thee, — 

A home, a world, a paradise to me. 

Stem death forbade my qiphan youth to share 
I'he tender guidance of a fathers care. 

Can rank, or e’en a guardian’s name, supply 
The love which glisten’s in a father’s eyel 
For this can wealth or title’s sound atone. 

Made, by a parent’s early loss, my own ? 

Whot brother springsta brother’s love to seek 1 
What sister’s gentle kiss has press’d my ohoek 1 
For me how dull the vacant moments rise, 

To no fond bosom link’d by kindred ties ! 

Oft in the progress of some fleeting dream 
Fraternal smiles collected round me seem ; 

* Lord Byron elUwhere describes bis usual course of life while at Harrow,—- 
* always cricketing, rebelling, roicirig, and in all manner of mischiefs.’ One day, in 
a fit of defiance, he tore down all the gratings from The window of the hall ; and 
when called upon by Dr. Butler to say wliy he him committed this violence, an- 
swered, with stem coolness, ‘ because they darkened the room.’ ” 

VOL. VI. NO. xxxn. ** (k 
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While .Still the tisiens to my heart are press'd, 

The voice of love will murmur in my rest,— 

I hear — 1 wake — and in the sound rejoice ; 

^ 1 hear again, — but, ah ! no brother’s voice. 

A hermit, midsttpf crowds, 1 fain must stray 
Alone, though thousand pilgrims fill the way ; 

While these a thousand kindred wreathes entwine, 

I cannot sail one single bosom mine : 

What then remains! ip solitude to groan. 

To mix in friendship, or to sigh alone. 

Thus must I cling to some endearing hand, 

And none more than Ida’s social band." 

Reader 1 peruse this passage and per- which made me think so. We were 
pend, for here you may find the key- but five minutes together, and in the 
note, as it Irere, of the poet's character, public road ; but I hardly recollect 
You will probably join, on this sub- tm hour of my existence which could 
ject, in the sentiments of a great genius be weighed against them." Madame 
— at the time of this writing perhaps Guiccioli, also, has borne testimony to 
on a bed of death — as expressed in the ® a similar occurrence. “ In 1 822 ^ays 
following passage ; — It has been re- she), a few days before leaving Pisa, 
served for our own time to produce one we were one evening seated in the 
distinguished example of the Muse ga^en of the Palazzo Lanfranchi. At 
having descended upon a bard of a this moment a servant announced 
wounded spirit, and lent her lyre to Mr. Ilobhouse. Tlie slight shade of 
tell, and we trust to soothe, afiSictions melancholy diffused over Lord Byron’s 
of no ordinary description ; afflictions face gave instant place to the liveliest 
originating probably in that singular joy ; but it was so great that it almost 
combination of feeling which has been deprived him of stren^h. A fearful 

called the poetical temperament, and paleness came over his cheeks, and 

which has so often sadaened the days nis eyes were filled with tears as he 

of those on whom it has been conferred, embraced his friend : his emotion was 

If ever a man could lay claim to that so great that he was forced to sit 
cliaracter in all its strength and all its down." 

weakness, with its unbounded range of It is in perfect harmony with these 
^enjoyment and its exquisite sensibility unsophisticated feelings that this in- 
of pleasure and of pain, it must cer- teresting poem proceeds to celebrate 
tainly be granted to Lord Byron. His his school friendships. Let the obmcts 
own tale is partly told in two lines of of his preference be remembered. First 
lAira : in order comes the Hon. John Wing- 

* Left by his sire, too young such loss to ' ii®ld, of the Coldstream Guards, brother 
know,— to Richard, fourth Viscount Potvers- 

Lord of himself— that heritage of woe.’ " court, to whose memory the last stanzas 
Sin Wadtse Scott, of the first canto of Childe Harold are 
The result of all this was, that the devoted. He died of a fever, in his 
description given by the young poet, twentieth year, at Coimbra, May 14, 
in the lines before quoted, of his feel- 1811. ** Of all human beings," says 
ings on encountering in the world any * Lord Byron, “ I was, perhaps, at one 
of his former schoolfellows, tails short time, the most attached to poor Wing- 
of the actual fact. He has himself field. I had known him the better part 
recorded an accidental meeting of the of his life, and the happiest part of 
sort with Lord Clare, on the road mine." Next we have the Rev. John 
between Tivoli and Bologna, in 1821, OecilTattersall, B.A. of Christ Church, 
on a burning page. This meeting," Oxford, who died Decembers, 1812, 
he says, ** annihilated for a moment all at Hall’s Place, Kent, aged twenty-four, 
the years betweefi the present times To this young man Byron had been 
and the days of Harrow. It was a new indebted once for his life, llie break- 
and inexplicable feeling, like rising ing up of school, and the dismissal of 
ft!QOilbe grave,tome. Clare, too, was some volunteei^^Trom drill, both liap- 
ranch agitated^ more, in appearance, pening at the same hour, produced a 
HimH whs myaelf; for I copld feel his collision between the two bodies. The 
tl^r'beat to his fingers’ end, unlessf tbut-end of a musket was aiioed at 
^Sbedy it was the pulse of my own Byron's head, and would have felled 
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him to the ground but for the inter- universe. To alljvhich he adds the qua- 

position of Tattersali. The friends just lity (a gbod one in the eyes of women) 

mentioned have departed to the land of being remarkably handsome. Dela<* 
of Dreams, and each has taken up his warr and myself ar^ in a manner, 

shadowy chamber in Hades indis- coimected ; for one oT my forefathers, 

tinct but the next succeeding is still in Charles the First's time married into 

on this side of that Gate of Hope,” their family.” Of this same nobleman 

the grave! John Fitzgibbon, second he also wfbte thus to Lord Clare, in 

Earl of Clare, born June 2, 1792. His * February 1807: "You will be asto- 

father, whom he succeeded January 28, nished to hear I have lately written to 

1 802, was for nearly twelve years Lord Delawarr, for the purpose of explaining 

Chancellor of Ireland. Ilis lordship (as far as possible, without involving 

is now (1832) Governor of Bombay, some old friends of mine in the busi- 

" I never,” says Lord Byron in 1821, ness) the cause of my behaviour to him 

" hear the word ‘ Clare ' without a during my last residence at Harrow, 

beating of the heart even note; and I which you will recollect was rather 

write It with the feeling^ of 1803-4-5, cn cavalier. Since that period I have 

ad infinitum'* Lord Byron kept* all discovered he was treated with in- 

the notes and letters which his principak justice, both by those who misrepre- 
school favourites had ever addressed to sented liis conduct, and by me in 

him, and they were found after his consequence of their suggestions. I 

death presei'ved carefully among his have therefore made all the reparation 

papers. The following is the endorse- in my power, by apologising for my 

merit upon one of them : " This and mistake, though with very faint hopes 

another letter were written at H;^rrow, of success. However, I have eased 

by my then, and, I hope, ever Moved my own conscience by the atonement, 

friend, Lord Clare, when we were both which is humiliating enough to one of 

schoolboys ; and sent to my study in my disposition ; yet 1 could not have 

consequence of sonde childish misun- slept satisfied with the reflection of 

derstanding, — the only one which ever having, even unintentionally, injured 

arose between us. It was of short dura- any individual. I have done all that 

tion ; and 1 retain this note solely for could be done to repsqr the injury.” 
the purpose of submitting it to his Edward Nbel Long, besides mention 
perusal, tliat he may smile over the in this poem, has a whole one addressed 

insignificance of our ^first and last to hifn. He was with the poet both at 

quarrel.” Harrow and Cambridge; afterwafds 

Honourable mention is next made entered the Guards, and served with 

of George- John, fiflh Earl Delawarr,* distinction in the expedition to Copen- 

of an ancient family that have been hagen. He was drowned early in 1809, 

barons by the male line from 1342^ when on his way to join the army in 

theirancestor. Sir Thomas West, having the Peninsula, the transport in which 

been summoned to parliamenl^ as Lord he sailed being run foul of in the night 

West the 1 6th Edw. II. Byron also by another of the convoy. "Long's 

alludes to him in some unpublished father,” says Lord Byron, wrote to 

letters. " Harrow, Oct. 25, 1804. me to write his son’s epitaph. I pro- 

I am happy enough and comfortable mised ; but 1 had not the heart to 

here. My friends are not nuroeroua, complete it. He was such a good, 

but select. Among the principal I rank amiable being, as rarely remains long 

Lord Delawarr, who is very amiable, in this world ; with talents and accom- 

and my particular friend.” — " Nov. 2, plishments, too, to make him the more 

1804. Lord Delawarr is considerably regretted.” As the poem alluded to is 

younger than me, but the most g|pod- in peculiar harmony with the intended 

tempered, amiable, clever fellow in the tone of this paper, it is here inserted. 

'*10 EDWARD NOEL LONG, E8Q. 

' Nil ego contulerimjucundo sanus amico , — Hor. 

** Dear Long, in this sequestered scene. Yon heaven assumes a varied glow. 
While all around in slumber lie, I hail the sky's celestial bow. 

The joyous days wl^jgh ours have been Which spreads the sign of future peace. 

Come rolling fresh on fancy's eye ; And bids the war of tempests cease. 

Thus, if amidst the gathering storm, Ah ! though the present brings but pain. 

While clouds the darken'd noon defom^ ^ I thinly those da3rs may come again ; 

Born Oct. 26, 1791 ; succeeded his father, John Richard, July 2B, 1795, 
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Or if, in melancholy mood, 

Some lurking envious fear intrude, 

To check my bosom's fondest thought, 
And interrupt the golden dream, 
i crush the fiend ^ith malice fraught. 
And still indulge my vonted thedic. 
Although we ne’er again can trace, 

Tn Grants’s vale, the pedant’s lore, 
Nof through the groves of IcUi chase 
Our raptured visions as before ; 
Though youth has flown on rosy pinion. 
And manhood claims his stern dominion. 
Ago will not every hope destroy, 

But yield some hours of sober joy. 

Y es, I will hope tliat Time's broad wing 
Will sited aroi^pd some dews of spring : 
But if his Bc^’the must sweep the flowers 
Which bloom among the fairy bowers. 
Where smiling youth delights to dwell. 
And hearts with early rapture swell ; 

If frowning age, with cold control, 
Confines the current of the soul. 
Congeals the tear of pity’s eve. 

Or checks the sympathetic sigh. 

Or hears unmoved misfortune’s groan. 
And bids me feel for self alone. 

Oh ! may my bosom never learn 
To soothe Its wonted heedless flow ; 
Still, still despise the censor stem. 

But ne’er forget another’s woe. 

YeSf as you knew me in the days 
O'er which remembrance yet delays, 

Still may I rove, untutor'd, u ild, 

And e'en in age at heart a child. 

Though notv on 4icry visions borne. 

To you my soul is still tfic same ; 

Oft has it been my fate to mourn, 

And all my former joys are tame. 

Bift, hence ! ye hours of sable hue ! 
Your frotyns are gone, my sorrows 
o’er: 

By every bliss my childhood knew. 

I’ll think upon your shade no more. 
Thus, when the whirlwind’s rage is past. 
And caves their sullen roar enclose, 

W' e heed no more the wintry blast, 
When lulled by zephyrs to repose. 
Full often has my inmnt muse 
Attun’d to love her languid lyre ; 

But now, without a theme to choose, 

. Hid Strains in stolen sighs expire. 

My youthful nymphs, alas ! are flown ; 

E..I*. is a wife, and C . ■ ■ a mother, 
And Carolina sighs alone, 

And Mary’s given to another ; 

And Cora’s eye, which rolled on me, 

Can now no more my love recall : 

In truth, dear Long, ’tw'as time to flee ; 

For Cora’s eye will shine on all. 

And though the sun, with genial rays, 
His beams alike tp all displays, 

And every lady’s eye’s a sun, 

These last should be confined to one. 
The .soul’s meridian don't become her 
Whose suA displays a general summer! 


Thus faint is everv former flame, 

And passion’s self is now a name. 

As, when the ebbing flames are low, 

The aid w'’hich once improved their 
light 

And bade tl)em burn w*itb fiercer glow'. 
Now quenches all their sparks in 
night ; 

Thus has it been w'ith passion’s fires, 

As many a boy and girl remembers. 
While all the force of love expires, 
P^xtinguish’d w'ith the dying embers. 
But now', dear Long, ’tis midnight’s 
noon, 

And clouds obscure the w’atery moon. 
Whose beauties I shall not rehearse. 
Described in every stripling’s verse j 
But why should 1 the jiath go o’er 
Wl^ich every bard has trod before ^ 

Vet o’er ^on silver lamp of night 
* Has t’lrice perform’d her stated round , 
Has thrice retraced her path of light, 

And chased awa^^the gloom profound. 

T trust that we, my gentle friend. 

Shall see her rolling orbit wend 
Above the denr.lovod peaceful seat 
Which once contain’d our youtli's re- 
trtit ;* 

And then w'ith those our childhood knew”, 
We’ll mingle in the festive crew* ; 

While many a tale of former day 
Shall wing the laughing hours aw’ay , 

And all the flow' ot souls shall pour 
The sacred intellectual show'er. 

Nor cease till Luna's w aning horn 
Scarce glimmers through the mist of 
mom.” 

In his Childish Recolfectiom, the 
poet speaks of his friend as having 
been his rival in elocution, in the pub- 
lic speeches delivered at the school. 
Dr. Dnn-y paid a tribute of approba- 
tion to Byron’s first harangue. I 
remember,” says Byron, “ that ray first 
deciaraation astonished Dr. Drury into 
some unwonted (for he was economi-^ 
cal of such) and sudden compliments, 
before the declaimers at our first re- 
liearsal.” And Dr. Drury himself thu.s 
writes : “ I certainly was much pleased 
with Lord Byron’s attitude, gesture, 
and delivery, as well as with his com- 
position. All who spoke on that day 
adh^d, as usual, to the letter of their 
composition, as in the earlier part of 
his delivery did Lord Byron. But, 
to my surprise, he suddenly diverged 
from the written composition, with a 
boldness and rapidity sufficient to alarm 
me, lest be should fail in memory as to 
the conclusion. There was no failure : 
he came round to the close of his 


.c. 


A Tlie two friends were boAi passionkteiy attached to Harrow •, and Bometimes 
made exeursions together, to revive their schoolboy recollections.” 
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composition without discovering any 
impediment and irregularity on the 
whole. I questioned him why he had 
altered his declamation ? lie declared 
he had made no alteration, and did not 
know, in speaking, that he had deviated 
from it one letter. I believed him ; 
and, from a knowledge of his tern- 
pcrament, am convinced that, fully 
impressed with the sense and sub- 
stance of the subject, he was hurried 
on to expressions and colourings more 
striking than what his pen had ex- 
pressed.^' 

Such'is Dr. Drury’s testimony to his 
pupil ; to whom, as M«ore observes. 

Lord Byron has left on record a 
tribute of affection and lespoct, which* 
like the reverential regard ol Drydeii 
for Dr. Busby, will long associate 
together honourably the names of the 


poet and the master.” Not only in 
this poem, but in the notes to Childe 
Harold also, the poet has remembered 
his.- preceptor : the following, more- 
over, occurs in an unpublished letter : 

Harrow. Nov. 2, 1804. There is so 
much of tffe gentleman, so much mild- 
ness and nothing of pedantry in his 
character, that 1 cannot help liking him, 
and will remember his instructions with 
gratitude as long as T live. He is the 
best master we ever had, and, at the 
same lime, respected and feared.” — 

Nov. 1 1 , 1804. I revfre Dr. Drury. 
He is never violent, never outrageous. 
I dread offending him ; not, however, 
through fear; — but the respect 1 bear 
him makes me unhappy w'hen 1 am 
under his displeasure.” 

The poem thus concludes : — 


‘ 1 d \ ! not yet oxlinusted is the theme, 

Nor closed the progress of my youthful dream. 

How many a frkttd deserves the grateful strain ! 

What scenes of childhood still unsung remain ! 

Yet let me hush this record of the past, — 

I’his parting scene, the dearest and the last ; 

And brood in secret o’er those hours of joy,* 

To me a silent and a sweet employ, 

While, future hope and fear alike unknown, 

1 thmk with pleasure on the past alone , 

Yes, to the past alone my heart contine,* 

And chase the phantom of what once was mine. 

Ida ! still o’er thy hills in jov preside, 

And proudly steer through timers eventful tide ; 

Still may tliy blooming sons thy name revere, 

Smile in thy bower, but quit thee with a tear ; 

That tear, perhaps, the fondest which wdll flow 
O’er their last scene of happiness below, 

'Fell me, ye hoary few’, who glide along. 

Hie feoide vetenms of some former throng, 

M hose friends, like autumn leaves by tempests whirl’d, 
Arc sw’ept for ever from this busy world ; 

Bevolie the fleeting moments ot your youth, 

Wlnle care as yet w’lthheld her venom’d tooth ; 

Say, if rcmoinbrance days like tliese endears 
Beyond the rujiturc of siucceediiig years 1 
Say, cun ambition's fever’d dream bestow 
So sw’eet a balm to sootlie your hours of w’oe ? 

Can treasures, hoarded for some tliankless son. 

Can royal smiles, or wreathes by slaughter w’on,-^ 

Cun stars or ermine, man’s maturer toys,— 

(For glittering bautiles are not left to boys) 

Recall one scene so nuich beloved to view’, 

As those w here youth her garland twined for you I 
Ah, no ! amidst the gloomy calm of age, 

Y on turn with faltering bund life’s varied page ; 

Peruse the record of your days on earth. 

Unsullied only where it marks your birth ; 

Still lingering pause above each checker’d leaf. 

And blot with tears the sable lines of grief ; 


* ** 111 a note to the fourth canto of Childe Harold, Lord Byron says : — ' No one 

could, or can be, more attached to Harrow than I have J^ways been, and with 
reason 3 — a part of the time passed there was the happiest of my life.’— £.” 
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Where pmion o*er the theme her mantle threw, 

Or weeping virtue aigh'^d a faint adieu ; 

Ijut blesa the scroll which fairer words adorn. 

Traced by the rosy linger of the morn ; 

When friendsip bowed before the shrine of truth, 

And love, witliout his pinion,* smiled on youth.*’ 

Byron lived to write better poems honour, which, like a rainbow, spanned 

than this ; and, of a truth, it must be * the air he breathed. But, without for 
granted, that here the interest is rather the present expatiating on whatever 

personal than poetical. But, in this merits may belong to this poem, it niay, 

case, who is prepared to deny that the we think, be questioned whetlier it be 

personal is itself the poetical? Lord rightly entitled. Childish liecoltcctions! 

Byron was not only a poet, but his are they not rather boyish? They regard 

character, hisT conduct, were poetical not the days of his childhood, but of his 

in their elements and their expression. boyhood — of that time of life when 

Ilis life w'as a poem ; therefore it is Henry Kirke»White was looking back 

that a record of this kind is as a on 'the period of his childhood. W'e 

chapter of Confessions, and we read it miss such scenes as the following : 

and transcribe it to detect his secret, beautiful are they in their simplicity of 

V\'e are solicitous to extract the heart untutored expression — how beautiful 

of his mystery — we desire to ascertain might Byron have rendered them in 

the keystone of that arch of gloiy and the power of cultivated thought ! 

’>Jeath yonder elm, that bt.inds upon the moor. 

When the clock spoke the hour ofjlpbour o’er, 

What clamorous throngs, what happy groiijjb were seen, 

In various postures scattering o’er the green. 

Some shoot the marble, others join the chase 
Of self-made stag, or run the emulous race ; 

While others, seated on the dappled grass. 

With doleful tales the lighl-wing’d minutes pass. 

Well 1 remember how wdth gesture starch’d 
A band oR^oldiers ofc with pride we march’d ; 

For banners, to a tall sash we did bind 

Our handkerchiefs, dapping to the whistling w ind . 

. And for our w'arlike arms w’e sought the mead, 

And guns and spears w'e made of brittle reed ; 

Then in uncouth array, our feats tq^crow’n. 

We storm’d some ruiu’d pigstyc for n town. 

Pleas’d with our gay disport, the damet w'as wont 
To set her wheel before the cottage front, 

And o’er her spectacles would often peer. 

To view our gambols and our boyish geer. 

Still, as she look’d, ber wheel kept turning round, 

With its belov’d monotony of sound. 

W^hen tired w’ith play, we’d sit us by her side, 

(For out of school she never knew' to chide), 

And wonder at her skill, wejl known to fume, — 

For w'bo could match in spinning with the dame ? 

Her sheets, her linen, which she shew ’d with pride 
To strangers, still her thriftness testified ; 

Though we, poor weights, did wonder much in troth. 

How ’twas her spinning manufactured cloth.” 

And so Henry goes on to describe and 'awakened in the infant mind of 
the home-chat and the vacant hour, the hearer “ romantic thought,’^ causing 
and the maid’s promised ditty, which him to “shed bold fancy’s thrilling tear,” 
told and laying up in his soul the seeds of 

“ Of wicked guardians, bent on bloody poesy— precious treasure ! But cbild- 

hood has its sorrows as well as its 
Or little children murder’d as they pleasures, even as manhood has — but 
slept;” with a difference. For — 

— - i ~ “ 

* • L’amitie est I’amour sans ailes,’ is a French proverb. [See a subsequent 

]>oem under this title. — £.]” 

t The soboolmistress. The reader will not fail to recollect Shenstone’s beau- 
tiful poem on the same subject. 
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In tJw youthful breast, for ever caught 
With some new object for romantic thought, 

The impression of the moment quickly flicSi 
And with the morrow every sorrow dies." 

Not so manhood. Affliction and tion t)f feeling, once so evanescent, 
care abide in its sterner spirit. Tlie Well, if the feeling were not so fre- 
fugitive becomes then the permanent, qucntly paiqful ! Herein is childhood 
The eternal gains upon the growing iiappier, — the painful is as ephemeral 
man, and makes itself felt in the dura- as the pleasing. 

Yes, childhood, thee no rankling woes pursue. 

No forms of future ill salute thy view, 

No pangs repentant bid thee w'uke to weep, 

13ut halcyon peace protects thy dow sleep ; 

And sanguine hope, through every storm of life. 

Shoots her bright beams, and calms th' internal strife. * 

Vet e’en ’round childhood’s heart, a thoughtless shrine, 

Affection’s tittle thread w-ill ever twine ; 

And though hut frail may seem each tender tie, 

The soul foregoes them mit with many a sigh.” 

So siglicd the poet when transferred with a boy who had on some former 

from the village gii 1-school to the occasion insulted him, but hail then 

public boy-acaderny. Nor docs he got off unpunished — littleByioii,how'- 

forget to celebrate the friendships which ever, at the time, promising to “pay 

he formed there. The verses in which him off” wlienever they should meet 

he embalms the memory of his aofiool- again. Accordingly, on tins second 

fellow George, are superior to any in encounter, though there were some of 

Byron’s Childish RccolUrtwns : they the boys to take his opponent’s part, 

are, liowever, too long for quotation. he succeeded in inflicting upon him a 

Neither has Byron any simile equal to hearty beating. On his return home, 

White’s “ Royal Mary any descrip- breatliless, the servant inquired what 

tion equalto his “Sum ise,” or “Noon,” he had been about, and was answered 

or “Evening;” all of which aie full of by him, witlwa mixtifre of rage and 

beauties. Yet had Byron much to tell htimoui, tliat he had been paying a 

of this period of life; and much that debt, by beating a boy according to 

would have pul a new face on the promise; for that he was a Byron, aud 

matter. But perhaps the woes of that would never belie his motto — “ Trust 

period preponderated in his retollec- Byron.” We should have liked well 

lion — foi Ills infancy was not happy, some incidents of his prowess among 

It was tlien, alas! that was conceived his schoolfellows, in all sports and 

the morbid humour in liis eye which exercise'^, lo have been told in verse; 

delighted lo behold things daikly. but, perhaps, he looked back with no 

( crtain it is that he was a turbuleiil complacency, seeing that he made no 

child. “ Of Ins cla'i.s-fcllovvs at the advancement m learning then, upon 

grammar school,” says Moore, “ lliere winch he would probably afterwards 

are many, of course, still alive, by have desired occasion to pique himself, 

whom he is well remembered ;* ami space of time he was 

the general impression they retain of furnished with Scenes of In fanci/, such 
him is, that he was a lively, warm- as those to which Leyden was born, 

hearted, and higli-spirited boy — pas- the shepherd-derived child of a simple 

sionatc and resentful, but affectionate cottage, situated in a w’i Id pastoral spot, 

and companionable with liis scljpol- near the foot of Uuherslaw, on the 

fellows — to a remarkable degree ven- verge of the heath which stretches down 

turous and fearless, and (as one of them ftoin the sides of that majestic hill, 

.significantly expressed It) always more The simplicity, vve are told, of the 

ready to give a blow than take one.” interior corresponded with that of its 

Among many anecdotes illustrative of outward appearance. But the kind 

this spirit, it is related that once, in affections, cheerful content, intelligence, 

returning home from school, he fell in and piety, that dwelt beneath its lonely 

• ** The old porter, too, at the college ‘ minds^'t^el’ the little hoy, with the red 

jacket and nankeen trousers, whom he has so often turned out of the college court- 
yard.” 
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rooO made it such a scene as poets and romantic scenery to ivhich thou 

have imagined in their description<i 4 >f wert native, and which afterwards, 

the innocence and happiness of rural witli tlie same enthusiasm, were more 

life. Picturesqfie, O Leyden ! are those fully delineated by thee in thy Scenes 

verses of thine, in which, under the title of Infancy. But that these confounded 

of “ Iluberslaw,” thou gavest vent to columns are confined in their space, 

the feelings and fancies wnh which thy we would even here expatiate with thee 

mind was early impressed by the wild over those 

“ Sweet scenes of youth, to faithful memory dear. 

Still fondly cherish’d with the sacred tear, 

When in the soften’d light of summer skies, 

Full on the soul life's iirst illusions rise !” 

But it is with Byron that we must Ins verses on “ Lachin-y-Gair,” whose 

trace the ‘Veenes of infancy” — and dark summit, according to liis nurse’s 

we rejoice that we are able so to do. testimony, he visited only twice. So 

For though not in the poem expressly true is il ^liat it is not scenery or 

devoted to childish recollections can ckmate which makes a man a poet, 

we for a moment recollect tlie child, • but the poet which makes sucli poeli- 
the Hours of Idleness contain many cal. This poem, with all its faults, de- 
poems in which such innocent memo- serves cpiotation ; but, unfortunately, we 

ries are embalmed. It was in the have no room to do that justice to it now. 

summer of 1706, alter an attack of Byron traced, as Moore rightly re- 
scarlet fe\er, that he was removed by marks, all his enjoyment of motintain- 

his mother, for change of air, into the scenery to the impressions received 

Highlands, where they resided at a duni?^ his residence m the Highlands ; 

farm-house in the neighbourhood of and even attributes the pleasure wdiicli 

Ballater, within a short distance of he experienced in gazing upon Ida and 

which all those features of wildness Parnassus, far less to classic remem- 

and beauty that mark the course of brances, than to those fond and deep- 

the Dee through the Highlands may felt associations by which they brought 

be commanded. It was, however, biick the memory of liis boyhood and 

many years afterwards lliat he wrote Lachin-y-Gair. 

“ The infant rapture still survived the boy, 

And Looh-na-gar with Ida look’d o’er Troy, 

IVlix’d Celtic memories with the Phrygian mount, 

And highland linns mth Ca:»taly'b clear fount.” 

Byron had a remarkable habit from violence of temper v\liicli characterised 

a boy, — that of carrying, or having him, boy and man. An elderly lady, 

near him, arms of some description. m the habit of visiting Ins mother. 

When quite a lad, he wore at all times affronted him occasionally in a man- 

small loaded jnslols in his waistcoat iier which he generally resented vio- 

pockets. This was a peculiarity de- leiitly and implacably. The old lady 

rived, in the spirit of imitation, from had some peculiar notions respecting 

his immediate predecessor,, as well as the soul, which she imagined took its 

adopted as a defence against whatever flight to the moon after death. Ap- 

insults he might have to endure at pcaring before his nurse in great mge, 

school on account of Ins deformed foot; on account of some recent insult, lie 

t(v,ciire which malformation, he heroic- broke out into doggrel verse, which he 

ally endured much torture from a pre- repeated over and over with glee, 

tended remedy prescribed by a quack Here, then, is Byron’s “ first dash into 

of the name of Lavender. His first poeny,” as deponed by Mary Gray, 

tendency to rhyming appears to have said nurse : 

been brought into manifestation by the 

** In Nottingham county there lives at Swan Green 
As curst an old lady as ever was seen ; 

And when she docs die, which 1 hope will be soon, 

She firmly believes she will go to the moon !” 

His first dash into poetry,” how- commenced the Hours of Idleness, 

ever, according to Byron’s owu account. This lady was his first cousin, and the 

was of a more elevated character ; z. e. little poem was written on occasion 

the elegy' Margaret Parker, which of her death, either in 1800 or 1802. 
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In 1821, he wrote in his diary of it 
and her: “I have long forgotten the 
verse ; but it would be difficult for me 
to forget her — her dark eyes — her long 
eyelashes — her completely Greek cast 
of face and figure ! I was then about 
twelve — she rather older, perhaps a 
year. She died about a year or two 
afterwards, in consequence of a fall, 
winch injured her spine, and induced 
consumption. Her sister Augusta, by 
some thought still more beautiful, died 
of the same malady ; and it was, indeed, 
ill attending her that Margaret met 
with the accident which occasioned her 
death. My sisUt told me, that when 
she went to see her, shortly befoie ker 
death, upon accidentally mentioning# 
iny name, Margaret coloured, through- 
out the paleness of morlality, to the 
eyc'^, to the great astonishment of my 
sister, who knew nollimg of our attach- 
ment, nor could conceive why ni} name 
should aflect her at sucli a timp. 1 
knew nothing of her illness — l»i»ng at 
Jlairow, and in the country — till she 
was gone. Some jears after, I made 
an attempt at an elegy — a very dull 
one. J do not recollect scarceh any 
thing efpial to the transparent Ixjauty 
of my cousin, or to the sweetness of 
her tenqier, during the short period of 
our intimacy. Slie looked as if slie 
had been made out of a rainbow, — all 
beauty and peac*^'.'’ 

We have said much of Byron’s 
school fiiciidships, and desired some 
account of his attachments previous!} . 
To such an attachment the next poem 
refers, — a boy of Byron’s own age, 
son of one of his tenants at Newstead, 
But the romance lasted not long; and, 
indeed, Byron was too conscious of his 
rank from the first, and in this little 
poem makes a merit of forgetting it — 

“ Since worth of rank sujiplies the place.’* 

W'orth, my I.ord Byron, supplies 
not the place of rank, but is rank 
— it IS ill the fir-t order of things ; 
and this you should at any rate l^ve 
recollected on the death of the lowly- 
born. And did you not ? Oh ! you 
began to commemorate his virtues, 
under the title of an “ Epitaph on a 
Friend and thou of that mend wert 
ashamed, when shame availed not, nor 
was needed. Perverse mortal ! Byron 
altered the form of the epitaph, omit- 
ting every allusion to the humble rank 
of Ills young companion, and addea 
passages calculated to give an idea of 


a youth of higher » station. Why was 
he thus solicitous to sink his eaiiy 
firiendship with the young cottager? 
It was evidently a false notion of bis 
aristocratic dignity ; but it shews the 
strength of the principle — a right one — 
but would that it had been shewn on a 
• less exceptionable occasion I 

It would seem that so early as the 
year 1799, Byron had, in Dr. Glennie’s 
study, the opportunity, of which he 
fully availed himself, of perusing ous 
poets from (‘haucer to Churchill. The 
earliest imitation, hovveacr, which wo 
trace, IS from Ossian. “A Fragment” 
regarding his ancestry is of this sort ; 
and his verses “ On leaving Newstead 
Abbey” are preceded with a motto 
from the bard of Morven. There is 
ill Maepherson’s rtfuvimenti much 
that encourages reverence for a noble 
ancestry ; in fact, it is the great feeling 
of this senes of poems. The fathers of 
heroes hovered in their airy halls over 
their offspring ; and whatever may be 
their faults of composition, these poems 
suggest a delicacy of sentiment and a 
tenderness of emotion, beneficial traces 
of which an; easily discoverable in the 
productions of Byron. But an icy 
wind, like that of death, had already 
bleakly smittefi “the hall of his fathers 
and the sunar had pierced also his siis- 
cejitible soul with a premature sense of 
decay. lie felt, therefore, that he hdd 
to restore, rather than to inlierit, the 
honours of his race ; and herein origin- 
ated that mixture of aristocratic prin- 
ciples with democratic opinions, which 
made his after-life of a mingled yarn. 
And now we see him iii the work of 
redemption. Scliool exercises — frag- 
ineulary a> they arc — imitations of 
Adrian’s address to his soul, of Tibul- 
lus, ofGray, and ofOssian — nay, even 
of llogers and Montgomery; transla- 
tions from Catullus, from Marsus, from 
Horace, from Anacreon, from iEschy- 
li:s, from Euripides, and from Virgil; 
all aid in the mysterious process. Nay, 
the foundation of still deeper w'orth had 
been laid in other and humbler teach- 
ings. Ills nurse, while putting on the 
macliiiics, or bandages, at bed-time, 
intended to remedy the malformation 
of his foot, would often, we are in- 
formed, sing him to sleep, or tell him 
stories and legends, in which, like most 
other children, he took great delight. 

, She alsip*taught him, while yet an 
infant, to repeat a great miraber of the 
psalms ; and the first and twenty-third 
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psabvts mre among the earliest that appear, I think, to every itnpartial 

he committed to memory. It is a reader of his works in general ; and I 

lemarkable fact,” says Moore, “ indeed, never have been able to divest myself 

that through the care of this respectable of the persuasion that, in the strange 

woman, who was herself of a very reli- aberrations which so unfortunately 

gious disposition, he attained a far marked his^^bsequent career, he must 

earlier and more intimate acquaintance have found it difficult to violate the bet- 

with the sacred writings than falls to ' ter principles early instilled into him.” 

the lot of most young people. In a To this Moore adds — “It should have 

letter which he wrote to Mr. Murray, been mentioned, among the traits which 

from Italy, in 1821, after requesting I have recorded of his earlier years, 

of that gentleman to send him, by the that, according to the character given 

first opportunity, a Bible, he adds, to him by his first nurse's husband, he 

‘ Don't forgoi this, for I am a great vvas, when a mere child, ^ particularly 

reader and admirer of those books, and inquisitive and puzzliiigaboutreligion.' ” 

had read them through and through Thus was ,the soul of Byron touched 
before 1 was eight years old ; that is tOifine issues with the beauty of poesy, 

to say, the Old Testament — for the and his feelings directed whither they 

New struck me as a task, but the might radicate themselves in the founda- 

other as a pleasure. I speak as a tions of truth. W ith other beauty also 

boy, from the recollected impression had his soul been touched ; his heart 

of that period at Aberdeen, in 1796.*” w'as early susceptible of female loveli- 

Dr. Glennie gives important testimony ness. lie was but eight years old when 

to this fact. “ He shewed,” says the his heart was awakened to the charms 

doctor, “ at this age (1 799) an intimate of Matiy Duff ; a precocity of passion 

acquaintance with the historical parts whereof instances are not wanting in a 

of the Holy Scriptures, upon which he Dante and an Alfieri, and whicli w'as 

seemed delighted to converse with me, by the latter considered as an unerring 

especially after our religious exercises sign of a soul formed for the fine arts, 

of a Sunday evening ; when he would Canova used to say, that he perfectly 

reason upon the facts contained in the well remembered being in love when 

Sacred Volume with eveVy appearance but five yeare old. A poem in the 

of belief in the divine truths winch Hours of Idtcnesh relates to this pre- 

tliey unfold. That the impressions thus mature affection — “Where 1 roved, 

imbibed in his boyhood had, notwith- a young Highlander wherein the 

standing the irregularities of his after- poet tells us — 

lii^ sunk deep into his mind, will 

“ Yet it could not be love, for 1 knew not the name, — 

Wliat passion can dwell iii the heart of a child 1 
But still I perceive an emotion the same 

As I fell, when a boy, on the crag-covered wild . 

(Ine image alone on my bosom impress’d, 

1 loved my bleak region, nor panted for new *, 

And few were my wants, for my wislies W(‘re bless’d, 

And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you.” 

Of bis boyish love for Margaret * would have healed feuds in winch 
Parker, mention has already been blood had been shed by our fathers — 
Sufficiently made. But the passion it would have joined lands broad and 
which appears to have had a permanent rich — it would have joined at least 
influence on his character and conduct, one heart, and two persons nut ill 

was that for Miss Chaworth. Disap- matched in years (she is two years my 

pointed love ! only thy victim knowetli elder); and — and — and — what has 
the force of thy anger, the madness of been the result ?” Gothe was subject 
thy wrath ! Byron's evidence should to a similar disappoinment in his early 

be taken with the most implicit faith loves, ^pgirl a little older, after treat- 

touching this matter. His marriage ing him as a lover, affected to have 

with this young lady would probably, considered him only as a boy, and, 

as he felt it would, have changed the as such only, to have indulged in 

whole texture of bis existence. He certain innocent liberties. Such liber- 
felt it would, and we have, G*an have, (ies are perilous to botli parties. Guthe 
no better witnesses than his feelings, turned his disappointment to a poetical 
In his diary* he says, “ Our union use, to which, it is allowed, such inci*- 
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dents may become greatly tribntar^. 
By such means a boy may be put in 
advance of his years, and made to 
anticipate in verse the feelings of later 
age. Well, if it proceed no further. 
But in Byron there was no dbtinction 
between the poet and the man — so 
that the whole matter was a more 
serious affair with him. Many arc the 
places in thc'^e juvenile poems, as well 
as in his later, which shew how this, 
which might have been transferred 
beneficially to the merely jioctical, 
was blended with the everyday reality 
of his life and conduct. But why 
should such a disappointment have 
urged him into vicef Instances ai^ 
many in which a like cause has pro- 
duced the same effect, but it speaks 
of an ill-regulated mind. Had Byron’s 
mind been w'ell-nurtured and admo- 
nished in Its dawn of reason and feel- 
ing, such an hallucination could not 
have overshadowed so fine an inteUect 
with occasional intervals of insSnity. 

It made him, however, an amorous 
poet. At one period of his life, we 
find him attentively studying l.ord 
Strangford's pretended translations of 
C^amoens’ amatory poems, and feeding 
the flame which should sear the con- 
science within, and wrap him in a 
tabernacle of combustion. But he was 
no fire-king; — he w’as scorched, and 
he felt it. Ill his agony he cried out, 
and the groans of Iih torment were 
heard in many lands. Let them be 
heard as an example to warn and 
deter. 

Such are the elements of future 
character indicated in Byron's first 
publication. He was but nineteen 
when this collection of verses ap- 
peared. Knowing what he afterwards 
became, a critic now can perceive, in 
these otherwise mediocre specimens, * 
many a promise of genius, many 
touches of even positive excellence. 
But the light in which we now judge 
them is a reflecled light. Vei7 different 
was the aspect under which they wd^e 
viewed by the critics of the day. His 
pride of birth — his veneration for his 
ancestors — the imitative exercises of a 
self-cultured spirit — the wouiigled feel- 
ings of disappointed love — the aspira- 
tions after fame, — were liable, one and 
all, to the imputation of personal vani^. 
Doubtless, they were also capable of a 
more generous inteirpretation ; for theses 
things speak also of a noble emulation, 
of self-rcspcct — that tree of many a 


good fruit. But when was the'worid 
generous ? when did it not radier seek 
to injure a man in the opinion of others, 
than to establish him in his own ? The 
world puts eveiy man on his trial — tO 
sift and to test his pretensions. But it 
does not this,*until a man comes forth, 
ahd claims to be “ somebody.” In 
rivate circles, and at the domestic 
earth, it disturbs him not, unless he 
court observation. It is as a public 
person that it rccpiires him to be cast 
into the furnace, so that note may be 
taken whether he be pure ^Id or not. 
And individuals must submit to this — 
for the interests of the race, or of a 
community, are superior to those of 
'an individual. On those interests, 
every public person exercises a certain 
influence of some sort or other. It is, 
therefore, important that the worthiest, 
the wisest only, should be suffered to 
become such ; and it is only through 
much tribulation that the reemired 
character can be manifested. Every 
man seeking to become public, claims, 
however unconsciously to himself, a 
superiority over his fellow-men. Now, 
It is this superiority which is disputed, 
as It should be. Touching an equal 
there is no question raised, except in 
cases of manifest inferiority; which 
cases form, indeed, the exceptions. 
Moreover, about the result of tliii^ 
trial there need to be no fear, for the 
superior will conquer at last. Mean- 
time, much individual suffering must 
be endured — but then a man brings 
it on himself; nor should he claim 
any sympathy, unless he can prove 
that he undertook the hazard from a 
love to his race or to his country, 
rather than for his own private advan- 
tage. And even then lie would have 
his reward ; for, during his life, by 
many should he be honoured, and, 
after his death, by all worshipped, as a 
hero or a divinity. 

In contesting his superiority, after 
he had claimed it, Byron acted wisely, 
because, as the result shewed, success- 
fully. He also acted wisely in having 
omitted from tlie Hours of Idleness a 
poem which, however it might, from 
its great poetical merits, have modified 
the decision of the critics, would most 
certainly have raised enmity on other 
accounts. Byron’s “ Prayer of Nature ” 
shews that struggle commenced between 
^arly piefjr and growing doubt, ivhich 
he afterwards exhibited on a grander 
arena. But he did neither well nor 
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ivisely, ^hen — resenting the outrage 
which he had experienced of all that was 
noble and excellent in his own bosom — 
he unsealed also tlie fountain of bitter 
waters in his heart on the unoffending, 
the moral and intellectual, good and 
great — and why 1 Onl^ because thw 
had received their reward in the worliTs 
acknowledgment of their dominion, 
and thus far had entered into their 
rest. In thus doing, not only does 
genius mingle with the crowd, and 
profane the “spark divine”— but by out- 
raging that excellence in another, the 
outraging of which in itself had aroused 
its indignation, shew that it is not 
altogether and purely, if at all, for the 
sake of that excellence in the abstract, “ 
but for the sake of personal advantage, 
namely, from a principle of selfishness, 
that the flood-gates have been opened, 
that the waters have been let out, which 
purify not merely the water-course and 
overcome improper interruption, but 
inundate the banks and the pleasant 
fields adjacent. Pope, indeed, had 
been equally guilty in the same kind, 
and had set Byron a bad example in 
his Dunciad, But would it not have 
been well for both to have kept within 
the limits of dieir argument, and not 
scattered the gall from their pens iqion 
objects, not only innocent, but who 
deserved other return from men of 
genius ? We know not that Pope re- 
pented of his act. To Byron’s credit, 
it can be said that he discovered his 
#ror, and was desirous of atoning his 
indiscretion. 

That he was influenced by the 
example of Pope is probable, since it 
is known that it was in a great measure 
owing to his deep study of the writings 
of Pope, at the period of composing 
English Bards and Scotch lieviewerSf 
that he entertained so enthusiastic an 
estimation of the genius of that great 
poet ; but if he was so influenced, he 
was not seduced. For the selfishness 
thus manifested was, not to speak it 
profanely, his character both as a man 
and a poet, all bis life long, llis 
genius was egotistical; in the Hours of 
Idleness egotistical, as in Childe Harold 
and Don Juan. But he took not into 
account this aggravating element of 
his character, when he suffered, like 
Ilousseau, the effect of early injustice, 
experienced in his own ^.person, to 
remain on his mind — not* for the 


purpose of warning him from, but of 
apologising for, the like guilt, and of 
keeping alive those ultra feelings of 
indignation, which were ever expressed 
when he heard or witnessed a similar 
occurrence, — provided, always, that he 
himself was not the criminal. Herein 
lay the source of his democratic opi- 
nions ; for, in aiming at another aristo- 
cracy than that to which he had been 
born, namely, the aristocracy of intel- 
lect, he was made feelingly to perceive 
that power was liable to abuse. That 
abuse, however, was not confined to 
criticism ; but, in matters political and 
religious-^ nay, in all the business of 
life — in all the regards, whether of time 
or of eternity, — power was liable to be, 
and iiad always been, abused. But his 
early education had not been such as 
to enable him to separate the accidental 
perv'ersioii from the positive utility of 
institutions. He would, accordingly, 
be controlled by none, lienee he was 
at continual war both within and with- 
out him. His principles and opinions 
were ever at strife, and lus sentiments 
were divided among themselves. Like 
a pendulum, he was in perpetual vac- 
cillation. His life was a contradiction ; 
his character without decision ; his 
name continues a doubt. He was the 
creature of circumstances — but no free 
man. And even as a poet, from the 
spirit of the age came bis inspiration ; 
he was not tlie spirit of the age. A 
mere wind instrument, he gave forth 
the sounds which had breathed into 
him from the living minds of his own 
and former times ; but he understood 
not the meaning of the words. He 
was rather actor than author, though 
he performed not on a stage, but in a 
book ; and we have it in evidence, 
that ill his youth he was considered a 
‘ good actor. Hie parts, too, which he 
preferred to perform, mark his taste 
and talents. “ For the display of his 
declamatory powers, on the speech- 
days, he selected always the most 
v^iiement passages ; such as the speech 
of Zanga over the body of Alonzo, 
and Lear’s address to the storm.” And 
so he fretted and strutted his hour on 
this wo#' s stage; and will soon, how- 
ever femous now^ be heard no more. 
For his life was 

“a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury; 
fSignifying nothing,” 
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Various causes have, in modern times, 
conspired to produce a mighty change 
in the cliaracter and state of parties. 

Antecedently, the Whigs, Tories, and 
country gentlemen, including their sub- 
divisions, were the only political parties 
of moment which had separate and re- 
gular being. Popular discontent and 
convulsion shewed themselves occa- 
sionally at the instigation of temporary 
grievances, but they had no constant 
existence, and they created iR) standing 
disaffected party. The lower and mid- 
dle classes in general divided them- 
selves between Whig and Tor}% and 
were warmly attached to their institu- 
tions. 

Party war was then waged in the 
only manner reconcilable with the ex- 
istence of tranquillity, order, and^ J-ee 
government. The great conflicting 
parties vied with each other in profes- 
sions of reverence for the law* and in- 
stitutions of the empire; these they not 
only spared, but held up to the people 
as sacred and invaluable treasures, of 
which both were equally the devoted 
champions ; and if a part were singled 
out for amendment, especial care was 
taken to make it the means of increas- 
ing, rather than diminishing, veneration 
for the whole. The party in opposition 
drew the line distinctly between them 
and their administration, and confined 
contention mainly to the latter; it as- 
sailed the ministry for neglecting, vio- 
lating, or improperly using them, and 
arraigned its discretionary measures ; 
but here was the boundary of its hos- 
tility. 

It necessarily followed that the war 
w’as merely one between political indi- 
viduals and parties. With little excep- 
tion, it made all classes and interests 
satisfied with vvhat they possessed, and 
bound them from aggression : it arrayed 
not the poor against the rich, or trade 
against agriculture; and it only per- 
mitted tlie dissenters to seek equality 
of privileges. Under it the aristocracy 
and democracy, trade and agi^jhilture, 
population and property, could duly 
protect their separate interests, and 
still be each divided to a sufficient ex- 
tent between Whig and Tory. Of 
course, it was only^ainst public men 
and parties that popular discontent 


III. 

and indignation, when called into 
action, were i^irected. A ministry and 
its measures might be in the last degree 
odious, the nation might be convulsed 
to its centre — but laws and institution.s 
were so far from being injured, that 
the strife, discontent, and convulsion, 
operated to bring their excellence more 
fully before the public eje, and to 
serve them. It was to put down their 
enemies, to support the throne, defend 
the church, and vindicate the national 
^honour, tliat commotion took place 
and mobs perpetrated their outrages. 
The regular existence of a pow’erful 
disaffected party was rendered impos- 
sible ; the opposition occupied tlie only 
ground on which one could stand, and 
was as efficacious in keeping it from 
birth as the ministry. The great par- 
ties combined to make the trader in 
sedition and turbulence contemptible, 
odious, and impotent. 

This exhibits the only mode in which 
party war can be made productive of 
good — can be reconciled with the being 
of free and good government — the only 
mode 111 which the Whig or democratic 
party can be maintained in the proper 
medium of strength, and with the re-* 
qiiisite qualifications. 

The destructive change we have wit- 
nessed is to be charged principally oii.<w 
the present generation of Whigs. What- 
ever tlie last commenced, it still, not- 
withstanding the baleful effects of the 
French Revolution, spared the rights 
of the state, and took the ground of 
collective good. The living Whigs 
were the men who transferred party 
war to laws and institutions in both 
*the mass and detail. For many years 
before their late accession to office, they 
fought primarily against these, and only 
incidentally against the Tory ministry, 
for refusing to be their ally ; they at- 
tacked the latter, not for administering 
them erroneously or viciously, but for 
objecting to change and abolish them 
• — not for bad measures, but for resist- 
ing innovation and subversion. To 
give this the very worst operation, they 
took grounds which swept away the 
rights of the state and the collective 
good, and coasisted only of the assumed 
• rights, sepfrate benefits, and will of the 
less exalted part of the population. 
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Here was one of the great parties, 
which possessed lialf the press and 
almost as much of the legislature and 
aristocracy, in*the first place constantly 
proclaiming that the laws and institu- 
tions ought, from injurious operation, 
to undergo sweeping change or aboli- 
tion; and, ill the secoifd, constantly 
insisting that this ought to be done m 
order to bestow their rights on, and 
obey the will of, the people. A very 
large part of parliament and the influ- 
ential classes, as well as the press, eter- 
nally assured the Irish Ca&olics that 
the laws tick away their rights, and 
ground them to powder by the worst 
tyranny, and the middle and lower 
classes throughout the United Kingdom, 
that the House of Commons, in its* 
election and conduct, plundered them 
of their rights, and inflicted on them 
every evil — the church, in various ways, 
produced great injury, and the clergy 
acted most mischievously — the aristo- 
cracy usurped their rights and opposed 
their weal — the courts of justice were 
filled with corruption and abuse — and 
llie laws in general were of excessively 
defective and pernicious character. It 
mattered not if the throne escaped di- 
rect assault in parliament; for Lord 
Brougham and other ^Vhigs regularly 
attacked it in the press, and they were 
known to be the writers. His lordship 
.and his confederates, as legislators, 
puffed republicaiusm, reviled royalty, 
and used eveiy opportimlfy for vilifying 
the royal flimily. Th«!i^*atholic ques- 
tion was no longer advocated with due 
^ard to the interests of the church ; 
it was perverted into an engme for 
making both her and her ministers 
objects of popular aniiposity; reform 
was no longer called for merely to 
improve the House of .Commons — it 
was employed to array popular hatred 
against this house, the peers, and the* 
general government. Cnange of every 
kind was in like manner insisted on, 
not to amend what was valuable, but 
to inflame the popular mind against 
the whole social system. 

As a matter of course, every mao in 
the lower and middle classes who was, 
from choice of the influence of land- 
lord or master, a Whig, was made by 
his creed an enemy of this system. At 
elecUons^ the object was to choose, not 
men who would act in the best manner 
aocOTfliiig to the laws aiA institutions, 
but eudi as were hostile to^ind would f 
labour to, alter them* Public^ meetings 


and general party strife turned on the 
same pivot. Thus faith was aided by 
feeling and contention, until the en- 
mity took the most malignant personal 
character. 

While the Whig part of these classes 
was filled with sedition and disafiec- 
tion, the war necessarily resolved itself, 
in reality, into one of class and inte- 
rest — a deadly aggressive one of the 
democracy, poorer classes, dissenters, 
and population, against the aristocracy, 
wealthy orders, church, and property. 
Whigs and Tones remained only in 
name. The tendency of this was to 
give the worst feelings to the body of 
the peoples 

* Ample ground was here prepared 
for the demagogue, traitor, and rebel ; 
they had a large part of parliament, 
the aristocracy, and the press, to pro- 
pagate their doctrines, protect them, 
and give them followers. As men who 
reasoned the most justly from grievance 
to remedy, and made the most palata- 
ble promises, the Irish Catholics and 
British lower classes necessarily greatly 
preferred them to the Whig leaders. 
A new party, of the most revolutionary 
and dangerous kind, of course sprung 
into being throughout the United King- 
dom. 

The \Vhigs were the parents of this 
party ; and then, by acting as their 
competitor, it added infinitely to the 
mischievous character of their creed 
and conduct. Rivals for popular fo- 
vour, tliey were compelled to equal it 
as far as possible in the faith and 
professions requisite for winning such 
favour; and, largely dependent on it 
for support, they were also compelled 
to protect it in any iniquity. As it 
grew in strength they changed and 
lowered tlieir doctrines, rendered it 
lawless in its atrocities, and bowed to 
its dictation, until at last, on the 
Reform-bill, the profligate Whig la- 
boured as openly to trample on the 
sovereign, suppress tlie House of Peers, 
overthrow the church, and violate the 
&WS, as the most depraved revolu- 
tionist. 

All this yielded die Tories far more 
benefit than evil. Doubtlessly it caused 
much 4iflicuUy and embamssment to 
their ministry, but it also secured it 
almost any indulgence and latitude. It 
gave them a monopoly of power in 
regard to both the sovereign and 
country. So low as Ihuy jdtiStead jQ 
creed from the Whigs, k was com- 
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derecl a matter of course for them ta 
hold the reins of government. Every 
respectable Whig deemed liis own 
leaders unfit for office. 

This commanding position they vo- 
luntarily abandoned ; tneir degradation 
and rum were solely and from choice 
things of their own production. On 
leading questions their heads embraced 
the doctrines of the Whigs, and this 
involved the surrender and demolition 
of every thing on which the supremacy 
of dieir party rested. In the first place, 
character vanished ; Toryism was stig- 
matised as error, Whiggism was held 
up as truth and wisdom; the ^Vhig 
leaders were, in regard ft> trust and 
consistency, placed far above the Tory , 
ones; and, in consequence, the unat- 
tached part of the community was 
transferred to the Whigs. Then every 
question which arrayed the better 
classes against the latter was settled 
on their own principles; all the mat- 
ters which secured the sovereigp^* aris- 
tocracy, and church, the agricultural, 
colonial, monied, and other interests, 
to the Tories — which constituted an 
impassable barrier between the Whigs 
and office — were, by the suicidal To- 
nes themselves, recklessly destroyed. 
Tlie Whig was carefully purified by 
Tory hands from whatever made him 
obnoxious to the great interests of the 
empire ; and in so far as this did not 
gain him their support, it made them, 
through disgust and indignation, neu- 
tral. 

The Tory rivalled the Whig ; there- 
fore all the organs of party opinion com- 
bined in proclaiming laws and institu- 
tions to be higlily defective and ii^rious, 
and in advocating alteration. It neces- 
sarily operated, m the most powerful 
manner, to strip him of followers, as 
he was in it only a follower himself ; 
and his remedies for the evils he com-* 
plained of were evidently less effective 
than those of his rival. £ve^ change 
he made had the same operation. The 
dissenters, both Catholic and Protest- 
ant, were rendered, by the abolition of 
the restrictive laws, infinitely more ac- 
tive, unanimous, and powennl, against 
him; the Catholic question, while it 
was agitated, gave him as iffony Pro- 
testant ones as did much towards ba- 
lancing those who opposed him, and 
its triumph made them his adversaries. 
Moreover, this triuhiph,by transferring 
hos^Uties from matters whidi ranpdi 
^ body of the people on the sid^of 


the chmelv her property and minis- 
ters, reduc^ bis power prodigiously. 
The free trade ana curreiuy measures 
produced general distress, whidv of 
course, filled the mass of the itmor 
orders with animosity towards tiie 
Tory govenjpient ; the animosity spread 
thrdbgh the middle classes, ana, for die 
first tune, the farmers became discon- 
tented and infected with Radicalism. 
The population, in the midst of loss, 
insolvency, and hunger, was assured, 
on the one hand, by the Tory ministry, 
that remedy was out of tl)p question — 
measures of aggravation would only be 
resorted to ; and on the other, by the 
Whig and Radical, that reform, ffie 
spoliation of the church, the repeal of 
taxes, &c., would alone yield relief. 
The natural consequence followed : as 
one kind of relief was denied, it sought 
another; the Tory refused it eveiy 
thing, therefore it turned against him 
to crave the remedies promised by the 
Whig. 

The mechanic institutes, and other 
things expressly projected to destroy 
him, were patronised or Sanctioned by 
the To^, without any effort to restrain 
them from doing him the intended 
mischief; they had his countenance 
in all their aciti-religidus, democratic 
grossness. 

As the ruler, he reserved coercion 
for his supporters, and gave boundless 
impunity to his enemies. It was the 
Orangemen only whom he bound and 
punished — suffered the Catholics to 
do what they pleased ; that part of the 
press alone was visited with ms denuit- 
ciations and prosecutions which upheld 
Toryism ; he tolerated and encouraged 
the Whig and Radical publications in 
the extreme of licentiousness; his offi- 
cial newspapers assailed the royal 
family, aristocracy, church — ^in a word, 
all the institutions and divisions of 
society which gave him a party: die 
conviction ‘ was generally produced, 
that those who took the whig and 
Radical side might do and sajy ai^ 
thing without fear of law; and they 
did and said every thing calculated to 
serve their cause. 

Combinations, clubs, and Radical 
publications, multiplied in every direc- 
tion amidst the people, and specify 
freed them in the mass from the influ- 
ence of Whig and Tory, master and 
superior, fiut although they were reo- 
rdered as'independent of the Whig as 
of the Tory in leader and doctrine^ they 
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had to choose between them at elec- 
tions, and their Radical representative 
had to support’the one or the other in 
J^tament : th^ consequence was, the 
-^hw re^ed ^n* from it, and 

the 'wy rui^. ' When it is considered 
what a emaU number of yot,es will turn 
the scale at election^ it will appear 
ajmost surprising that the Tory, putting 
out of sig^t his close boroughs,'*’ was 
able to shew himself in the House of 
Commons. 

, We see at present, amidst the fruits, 
the Whigs ii^oihce and Tories in oppo- 
sition, but both the parties destitute, to 
an ui^xampled degree, of strength, and 
wldl-nig^i widiOQt followers.' Both the 
midd^'nnd lower classes have separat- 
ed itom them, treat them with disre- 
gard, and only support either when it 
will serve their own opinions and inte- 
rests. The same may be said of the 
better classes, saving the highest. Tlie 
Whig and Tory, speaking generally, no 
longer divide and lead the community, 
but, if they act on their own opinions, 
they stand almost alone ; the Radical 
or Liberal party is now the only one 
of the three which is mighty in num- 
bers, duly organised, and obedient to 
its leaders. 

As to definite, distinct, rational, con- 
stitutional creed, the Whigs have npne. 
Putting aside theimmmeaning, worth- 
less declamations on abstract princi- 
ples, their opinions on practical matters 
are servilely borrowed from the Radi- 
cals. We have just seen their heads, 
when acting as the government, trample 
on 4ibert own deliberate convictions, in 
obedience to Radical mandates, touch- 
ing a national question of the very last 
importance, and violate the essentials 
of what has hitherto been taught as 
Whiggism. The Irish Reform -bill, 
after being elaborately concocted and 
again and again reviewed, was altered 
in .4 leading part at the command of 
CMCbnnell and his followers; an im- 
pevtant 'amendment of the Scotch one 
was resolved on, and then, on the out- 
cry of the Scotch Radicals, abandoned. 
fio one can be ignorant that the WUg 
ministry, in these matters, sacrificed 
its own judgmeit to those who were 
in^U^iced hyjfhe reverse of disinterest- 
ed, '.peil^sfetc accordance 

^ < specimen, tliroughout their 
creed ioree vague genemlify is pro- 
fessed, Imt the meaning ancC applica- 
tion nre leR to the dictation of the*' 
Liberal newspapers dnd unions. 


A general election is expected, and 
no candidate is offiaring himself onabe 
profession of Whiggism; do one stands 
on the ground that he belongs to them 
as a party, and takes fbr lus guides 
their leaders. On the contrary, all 
allusion to them is avoided, and the 
electioneering address is studiously 
drawn to meet the views of the Radi- 
cals: the candidate is a friend of church 
reform and an enemy of the corn-law — 
he is an advocate of free trade and the 
abolition of slavery ; he culls from tlie 
Radical publications the topics which 
are in favour with their readers, and 
from these he compounds a faith which 
is^so far frofn being taught by, that it 
^ is embarrassing and distasteful to, the 
Whig ministry as a whole. This is 
done by the follower, the only sup- 
porter, as the sole means of obtaining 
a seat; spid the head imitates him, 
regardless of the official difficulties i( 
may cast in his way, as the sole means 
of e^jpying power. 

This subserviency to the Radicals is 
coupled with an utter contempt for the 
convictions of able, independent, patri- 
otic men. Every modification of .the 
Reform-bill pressed on the ministry by 
eminent members of the legislature, 
demonstrably on public grounds alone, 
was rejected; in wanton violation of 
constitutional usage, not^ a single con- 
cession was made to the upright objec- 
tions of the better classes; while the 
surrenders I have mentioned, touching 
the Irish and Scotch bills, were made 
on the instant. The Whig candidate, 
in his election address, overlooks the 
opinions, interests, and rights of all 
but the lower part of society ; to him 
the aristocracy and clergy, the land- 
owners and colonists, learned men and 
capitalists, are portions of the commu- 
^nity unworthy of being listened to, and 
only of use as materials to be bartered 
for the favour of the rest. By leader 
and follower, the educated, experienced, 
exalted, and wealthy, either on public 
a^irs, or when their own fortunes, pri- 
vil^es, and liberties ire assailed, are 
held forth as entitled to no notice when 
opposed to the multitude. 

It follows that present Whiggism 
wages offensive war against almost all 
that exists in the empire. If it for the 
moment spare the monarchy, it strjpd 
the king of his rights- in pnujti^>and 
makes him posing menial ; itneeipses 
do the aristocracy alLpemr 
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its being.’ The oharch is, assailed by 
it in character^ ibllowers, aod^pesses- 
sion, and k insists that she ouj^t to 
liave no political influence ; and it in- 
cessantly labours to deprive the wealthy 
and intelligent part of the people of 
privilege and weight* To the British 
constitution it is thus so far hostile, 
that it maintains the government ought 
to be in practice a pure democracy. 
We have just had evidence, that to 
render the government this it will 
make the most flagrant inroads on 
usage and law. « It seeks to inflict 
deadly injury on agriculture, the colo- 
nies, aud vari^ mani^tures and 
trades; many laws and inltitutions ^t 
dooms to change or destruction. Re- 
form is carried, but it is only a means; 
and the ends are innovation and de- 
molition throughout the system of 
privilege, right, property, and regu- 
lation. 

<4nd it also follows that this Whig- 
gism has the worst basis, and endea- 
vours to produce the most gigantic 
evils. Eimh tenet is gathered from 
popular outcry; and what prompts 
this outcry? Is reform in tlie Church 
demanded in the spirit of friendship 
for her, and in order to increase her 
stability and usefulness? Enmity is 
the sdurce ; the object is to cover her 
with odium, despoil, and cripple her. 
To a laige extent, the demand proceeds 
from rivals who seek her ruin ; and in 
respect of Ireland, it openly compre- 
hends the transference of much of her 
property to the Catholics. Does Uie 
clamour for the abolition of slavery 
flow from a desire to benefit the colo- 
nies and the national welfare ? It pro- 
fesses to he dictated by pretended hos- 
tility to slavery in the abstract, and to 
be utterly reg^less of the mischief it 
may do to either Uie colonies or tlie 
empire. Is the abolition of the corn- * 
law sought on the score of general ad- 
vantaro? It is called for as a means 
of exmng hatred agains^ and injuring, 
the aruloeracy— of fighting the trad^g 
and labouring part of the population 
against the agricultural, for political 
purposes; it is confessedly to take 
flora landowners, small and great, a 
vast portion '^of their property, and 
place them in a situation far below 
that of their fellow-subjects, in order 
to coni^ op the latter some petty, 
sepiurala prpflfe* Is it fer the sc^ of 
eqik^ty pf ^ht and .national.]^ 
speiity ikiisit the dristociBcy fe doomed 
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to proscription and bondage the iiifltH' 
ence^of the wealthy is .smitten^ and the 
sovereignty is claimed fer the multi* 
tude? No: it is. to eeqnito gaHtj 
private gain though robbery, tynnmir^ 
and national injuiy; the s^pkemr* 
and labourer adyocide k from lelndi 
motives, wh£h crave as a sacrifice 
both their superiors and country. AU 
this is above doubt ; it is known to all, 
through unreserved Confession. 

This Whiggisro, by borrowing and 
following, instead of leading, cobtunt- 
ally impels its popular schoolmastem 
to multiply their profligaA demaxi^, 
and drag it deeper into error and dan- 
ger; it stimulates the production of 
, what it borrows, and creates its laaders. 
Catholic emancipation has only pro- 
duced still greater discontent and con- 
vulsion in Ireland ; — the triumph of 
the Reform-bill has stren^hened the 
cry for oliange and innovation in Eng- 
land : why ? Because there is a WUg 
party constantly teaching the people 
that they constitute the real govern- 
ment, and ought to be obeyed in all 
things — always ready to defend their 
conduct, and P^ss any demand they 
may think fit to make. Through k 
thmr worst proceedings are made legal 
and meritorioils ; theii* most unjust 
clain^ are rendered grave and neces- 
sary state questions. It may allow 
some subtraction and qualification to 
be expedient, but still, on the general 
matter, it insists that they are right, 
and ought to dictate. If the Whigs 
and their press declaim against the 
aristocracy, clergy, tithes, Irish Pro- 
testants, colonists, &c., this is amply 
sufficient to produce the evil, tliough 
tliey may differ from the multitude iu 
plan and detail. 

The truth is, there are no longer, in 
the correct sense of the term, any 
Wliigs. While both electors and can- 
didates disavow the name and avoid 
connexion with those who bqar it, 
men who, for the sake of distinction, 
are still called Whigs, confess their 
subserviency to the Radicals, and tram- 
ple on the essentials of genuine Whig- 
gism. These men only form a subor- 
dinate division of Radicals or 
Liberals; the latter and the Tories are 
now the two great parties. 

These sham Whigs can only hold 
office by obeying, to the fairest point, 
their R^ical masters. Disobeoienoe 

an atmmpt to stand as an independ- 
ent party — would strip them or 8U|»- 
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port, as the rest of the commuiiity is 
igainst them. We have before us this 
monstrous incongruity — a ministry to 
vrhich the b^r classes and all the 
peat interests of the empire are hostile, 
vhich scaicdy any part of the commu- 
nity trusts, and Which ishept in being 
ny the unpopularity of the Tories, and 
its submission to those who only sup- 
port, that they may command it. They 
must depend for preserving power on 
measures decidedly adverse to the laws 
md institutions of the empire, and 
which mi»t keep them in conflict 
with the sovereign, the peers, and the 
wealthy orders. These measures must 
be aggressive, involving the destruc- 
tion of the privileges and fortunes ofc 
their opponents. 

With a Whig ministry, then, we 
must have the two houses of parlia- 
ment commonly at variance, provided 
the peers retain any independent feel- 
ing — the king and his ministers at 
variance* — the commons and cabinet 
warring against the peers and sovereign 
—the lower part of the population 
struggling to ruin and enslave the 
upper — property in its masses conti- 
nually assailed — regular disaflection 
and turbulence — and unceasing at- 
tempts to bring the government, in 
both practice and form, to a republic. 
Changes made and threatened must 
Ireep agriculture, manufactures, aud 
traae, in constant suffering, and the 
whole system of society in constant 
disorder. This must be the case, or 
there can be no Whig ministry. 

With the Whigs as the opposition, 
we must either have a Tory ministry 
misgoverning in every way under their 
dictation, or the subject arrayed against 
the ruler, population against law and 
property, the democracy against the 
aristocracy — licentiousness and con- 
vulsion, in order to batter down what 
exists in the empire, and produce every 
national ill. 

This is the prospect before us, so 
for as the Whigs are concerned, unless 
. (of which there is little hope) they 
- change their cond uct. U nfortunately , 
they have placed themselves in such a 
jitnation that they have comparatively 
no strength save ip the Radices. The 
little pMer theynad reserved for lead- 
ing a party, their Reform-bill has 
, taken away ; fay throwing them, as well 
as the Tories, on the community, and 
.tumii^all upright men against them) 
this bill almost compels them to choose 


between Mowing the Radicals and 
annihilation. 

Hope has nothing to rest on save 
the Tories, and they oflhr little to uh 
spire it; yet ev^ thing is in foair 
favour, except their own conduct. 

One mighty matter is, their cause is 
wholly a defensive one; it propom 
nothing hazardous, demands nothing 
irritating or unjust, and oflfeis nothing 
insulting to reason. It defends the 
laws and institutions of England — the 
e(jual rights and privileges of all — the 
fair distribution of protection and 
power. Friendly to ^ king and aris- 
tocracy, the church sM better classes, 
it seeks for them nothing beyond what 
they possess under the constitution, for 
the sake of general good ; it seeks no 
more for them than for the lower 
classes. While it is adverse to giving 
flirther political power to the latter, it 
is as free as that of the Whigs to pro- 
mote their prosp^ity. 

Suish is Toryism, looked at apart 
from its professors ; and it is evident, 
that if they act on it properly, they 
must always stand far above the Whigs 
in general estimation. In such case, 
they must, in the nature of things, be 
greatly preferred by the king, peers, 
church, agricultural and other great in- 
terests, learned bodies, and wealthy 
orders. They must also be much pre- 
ferred by the independent p^ or so- 
ciety: the rank, wealth, learning, wis- 
dom, and virtue of the community, 
must go with them. With regard to 
the body of the people, they have, in 
the church and netter classes, advan- 
tages of the first value over their rivals ; 
iheir exertions to promote the bodily 
comforts of the labourer would be 
more effective in winning his favour 
than those of the Whigs to bestow on 
^ him destructive political privileges. 

Wbat, 'then, makes the Tories un- 
popular and powerless? Their own 
inc^acity and errors. 

The name of Tory is identified with 
laws and institutions, the feme and 
greatness of the empire ; public feelings 
and associations regard it as a vener- 
able and leading national possession: 
vilified and hated it may be, but no- 
thing can take away its dignity and 
lustre. This name they have renounced 
for the most unhappy one they could 
have blundered upon— they must call- 
themselves Conservatives! The con- 
tsen^ative part of the country knows 
who made the changes which were wit- 
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nessed before the Whigs gained office, 
and the other part remera^rs who op- 
posed the Reform-bill. Tlie new 
name injures them with friends, and 
makes them odious where it is of the 
first consequence for them to gain 
supporters. ^ 

It is an impossibility ij^Mture for 
party to stdhd equally on 'ml divisi* 
of the community ; it must grow 
of and depend on some, and be more 
or less at variance with others. The 
dissenters from interest will prefer the 
Whigs, and their weight must go against 
the Tories : veu^us manufacturing and 
trading divisi^, from the same rea- 
son, will give the Whigs their favour. 
The Tories necessarily must find their 
strength in the other parts of society. 
As it is obvious to all men that they 
can never gain or render neutral the 
dissenters, &c., it might be imagined 
that they would leave nothing undone 
to acquire the attachment and preserve 
the power of such other parts, i/fliey 
have, however, long been embarked in 
the enterprise of buying up enemies by 
the* sacrifice of friends, in .order to 
stand triumphant on the equal love of 
all. The churchman was made a sop 
for the Catholic and Protestant dis- 
senter, the agriculturist for the manu- 
facturer, the villager for the townsman ; 
and the issue is, they have well nigh 
made' equal enemies of all, while the 
dissenters and traders are much more 
unanimous against them than they ever 
were : churchmen and agriculturists 
are, to a very large extent, against 
them also. 

The Tories must find a principal 
pillar in the Church — meaning by the 
term, the laity as well as clergy. Her 
prosperity is not more essential for 
theirs than it is for maintaining the 
balance against the republican or de^ 
mocratic party, and upholding tlie 
monarchy. Driven to them for de- 
fence, it is all she requires for giving 
in return her mighty support; and 
surely the dissenter can nnd no^ust 
cause of provocation in efforts to pro- 
tect what it has through law and public 
benefit. In this matter, however, nei- 
ther party nor national interests moves 
them to do dieir duty. Frequently, 
when she is assailed they are silent; 
they meet attempts to injure her with 
compromise, or, if they venture* to 
speak in her behalf, they apologise 
and explain in a way to .render it usl- 
less. Here the friend is disgusted. 


and the enemy served. What incal- 
culable benefit they would confer on 
' her and reap themselv^> were they to 
fight her battles with due warmth and 
boldness, and on every attack expose 
the character and motives of the m ! 

The war niade on the Church divides 
her againit herself; it arrays, in the 
first place, the poorer clergy against 
the richer, and, in the second, the laity 
against the clergy. Thus, the Whig 
and dissenter contrive to make her, in 
the major part, their ally for her over- 
throw : through the cry i^ainst tithes 
and great livings, the layman is led to 
oppose the Tory, and beat to the dust 
his pastor. Tliat the Tories, as well as 
the country, have the deepest interest 
in making such reforms in her as will 
remove the layman’s dissatisfaction, 
unite him with the minister, and en- 
large the intiuence of the latter, must 
be obvious to all men. The general 
commutation of tithes, abolition of 
curates, suppression of pluralities, and 
more equal distribution of her pro- 
perty, would add enormously to 'their 
party power. And when it is remarked 
how her dignities are at present dis- 
, posed of, need I ask how far they 
would profit .from her just indepen- 
dence ? ’ They are, however, the oppo- 
nents of these reforms: to gain the 
clergy, they are content to lose the 
laity ; they sec the church falling, and 
with her themselves. Not one of them 
can be ignorant, that if the body of the 
people, or even a farther small propor- 
tion of them, become dissenters, it 
must be their own ruin ; yet they make 
no effort to purify her from the things 
which make her unpopular, and de- 
prive her of followers. They can only 
propose or sanction changes which 
degrade and weaken her. 

Agriculture must form another prin- 
cipal pillar to them ; nevertlieless, they 
act towards it in tlie same manner. 
The Whig, though its enemy, manages, 
through tithes and taxes, to gam its 
support, in both England and Ireland ; 
while the Tory, as its defender, finds 
it hostile to him. The latter, instead 
of exliibiting the open courageous con- 
ductfrequisite for proving- himself to 
b^its friend, and the Whig its foe, 
iiffmeeals, turns, and modifies, until, to 
the less exalted but more numerous 
part of its raembpra, the W’hig appears 
the betjef protector. 

If Toryism be less friendly to the 
middle and lower classes than Whig- 
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gism, it deserves to be in its present 
condition ; and assuredly it will never 
prevail if it ha\^e them against it. The 
Whig pretends to be their especia 
patron ; he sympathises with their dr 
tress, echoes their complaints, am 
professes boundless solicitpjde for thei! 
welfare. And what is done by the' 
Tory? He defames and ridicules 
them ; he denies or doubts their alle- 
gations of suffering, opposes remedy, 
and stands before diem in the light of 
an enemy. Is it, then, wonderful, that 
at elections rhe hnds himself outnum- 
bered? Yet he has better means of 
gaining their favour than his rival. 
The latter is bound by his creed to 
keep them in their various varieties of 
distress; it makes him the opponent 
of poor-laws and charities, the advo- 
cate of free trade and cheap labour — 
the champion of every thing that injures 
tliem. The creed of the Tory imposes 
on him contrary obligations. Calling 
himself a Conservative, it is his party- 
duty to protect the poor man’s bread as 
wdl as the rich man’s fortune and pri- 
vileges — the silk as well as the cotton 
trade — the colonies as well as the 
mother-country — public prosperity as . 
well as institutions. It, is his decided 
party-interest, as a raearfs of preserv ing 
the corn-law and other matters of pro- 
tection, to take up the complaints of 
the portions of the community which 
are suffering from the free-trade mea- 
sures, and insist on the necessary 
remedies — to leave nothing undone 
towards giving employment and food 
wherever they are needed, in both 
England and Ireland. 

If the Tory should take up the cause 
of the destitute agricultural labourer in 


[f there be sufficient reason why the 
noble should refuse to.aittgod popular 
privileges, there is s6aaon,a(}ually pow- 
erful why he should do bis almost to 
give necessaries to 'the' labourer who 
tills his estate, business to the trades- 
man, a^wployment to the starving 

Toiy^tuperates iBe body of 
^M^^pulation for revolutionary con- 
duct, and hostility to himself and the 
aristocracy. Admitting his charges to 
be but too true, wbat does the other 
side of the question exhibit? Un- 
exampled loss and want have long 
scourged th^ population, and both in- 
quiry and remedy have been steadily 
r refused : the main objects of the revo- 
lutionary conduct have been work and 
food, if relief have been an impossi- 
bility, the sufferers have believed the 
contrary ; and it is not in human nature 
for a people to be other than discon- 
tented in such circumstances. In the 
midsk^'of all this, the, Tory has even 
denied the existence of distress, and 
stigmatised all complaint as lladicalism 
— to ask inquiry for the insolvent mas- 
ter or starving workmen, to call on the 
aristocracy to interest itself in favour 
of Its dependents, to crave the removal 
of sources of popular exasperation, to 
oppose destructive measures, to speak 
in favour of the community against 
him, has been declaimed against by 
many of his writers as lladicalism; 
and the declamation has contained 
abundant abuse of both the lower and 
middle classes. The aristocracy has 
been motionless, and it has been mixed 
up with him in the whole; and the 
Whig has been incessantly charging 
all the distress on him and the aris- 


England — endeavour to give Ireland 
poor-laws, and other means of relieving 
want — support the claim of the silk- 
weavers, etc. for relief— and adopt all 
rational suggestions from the middle 
and lower classes generally, for better- 
ing their condition — it would place 
him far above his rival in popular esti- 
mation, and giveSiiim a powerful party 
amidst the lower classes. In addition, 
it yigl d tlie mighty advantage of 
con^ra^l^hese classes with the aris- 
tocracy, ^^sil# employing it in 
their beh«l: It n a calamitous cir- 
cumstance, that while the democratic 
pia^v labours sb ineessantlv to gain 
body of the people, the arirtocracy 
disabled by its paky from doing any 
but oppose and alienate them. 


tocracy. Here is a state of things 
which could not have done otlier than 
jiroduce what he blames; and if it 
must, from necessity or any other cause, , 
continue — if Toryism must be a creed * 
regardless of the people^s needs, and 
hostile to their feelings, defending the. 
uppar by abuse of the less exalted’ 
classes — he must, whether deservedly 
or not, remain as he is. 

The Tories call themselves Conser- 
vatives, to make themselves appear the 
reverse of the W higs : now difference * 
of name is nothing without a corre- 
sponding one of creed, and where are 
we to find the latter? Let me be 
understood to mean, in all I say, by 
the word Tories, their heads — those 
who give them conduct, and, in case 
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of change, would form the Tory minis- 
tiy. Many individuals among them 
display the’ best principles, but they 
must be judged as a party by what 
they do, and appear as one. It matters 
not what Lord Eldon may say, or Mr. 
Sadler maymttempt, or th^ minor part 
of them may think ; as a' party, they 
will only act on the opiwps of these 
heads: and it is from tnese opinicg&s 
that the country will form of them its 
own. Where, then, are we to find tnis 
difference of creed ? The question of . 
reform is extinct, but on it they differed 
as much from each otlier as from the ' 
Whigs. Look^g in detail at the great 
questions which agitate* the piih^c 
mind, what is the difference between , 
them and the Whigs *on the free-trade 
measures ? Practically, nothing. The 
Duke of Wellington speaks against 
free trade, but Sir Robert Peels lauds 
Mr* Ricardo and Sir II. Parnell at 
€very turn, as the first authorities ; Mr. 
Henries, by chance, denounces tl^j^'eco- 
nomists, but Mr. Courtenay is their 
worshipper. If they now support in- 
quiry touching the silk and glove trades, 
they declare against all change. In 
regard to the shipping interest, and the 
slaveiy, foreign sugar, and colonial 
timber questions, no diflercnce' of 
moment can be discovered. On the 
corn-law, and protection to agriculture 
generally, they agree with the Whigs, 
if the latter are to be bclieyed : there 
are Whigs who would abolish the law, 
and there are Tories, who w;ould do 
the same. 

• There is no differente respecting the 
currency question; thcr Tories are as- 
much bound to gold as the Whigs. . 

In matters relating to the Church, 
they are with the Whigs, or neutral, m 
so rar as the latter are opposed by her 
more zealous friends ; in other things, 
the difference is to thoir disadvantage. 

On poor-laws for Ireland, and means 
for improving the circumstances oT the 
labouring classes generally, no differ- 
ence appears j and the case is ^he 
same touching m^ures for restoring 
gene^ prosperity 

It is no doubt uneSmood, that the 
Tories incline to the higher and* the 
Whigs to the lower classes ; and it is 
well known that the former are sin- 
cerely attacl^d to the constitution : 
but the difference here relates princi- 
pally to political privileges and power, 
and, unhappily, it only serves theiq^ 
with a minority^ The knowledge that 


they would do their utmost to preserve 
the institutions of the empire, has little 
weight with many whom it ought to 
influence; and it injfires them with 
the mass. Their conservative differ- 
ences relate to abstract matters, or such 
as are not at^the moment press^ ; and 
they are .not combined with such as 
regard property and bread: on the 
questions for gaining the great interests 
and the body of the people, no material 
difference is visible. 

This absence of definite, obvious, 
opposite creed, tlieir dif^rences from 
each other, and the vague, evasive 
manner in which they speak, operate 
against them ruinously. No convic- 
tion prevails that they would not in 
ofljce do the same as the Whigs; the 
interest whicli suffers has no hope that 
they would give it relief and that which 
is threatened scarcely * extilcts they 
would /emove its danger. A^culture," 
the colonies, &c. &c., have no proper 
pledge from them to inspire-conndence 
and win support; therefore, general 
dislike of th^v Whigs gains thhm little 
favour. The injurious effects reach 
far beyond themselves. The follower 
from ’party-feeliftg, if from nothing 
else, embraces the opinions of 'his 
leader through tut society.* So long as 
the Tories distinctly differed from the 
Whig3 on leading* public questiofis, 
they had an enthusiastic party in eveiy 
class; and, what w'as of more conse- 
quence, the cliurch had 'pne, the arj^- 
tocracy had one •even amidst .tlie lowef 
orders, and agriculture one amidst 
merchants and manufacturers; Whig- 
gism and Radicalism had a mighty 
party against th^m in the humblest di- 
visions of the community. But nov^ 
the Tory follower h^is nothing sub-k 
stantial given him by hi$ head oi> 
.which to differ from. the Whigs ; his 
war against them is only a fiersonal 
one, — he is Iqft to embrace their opin- 
ions. The consequen'ce is, Whig 
^ctnnes generally prevail,. 
J||^itliout*an influential pross, the 
xoKes must be powerless ; a^d their 
press -cannot be influential ifjtbe not 
duly supported by its party. • At this 
moment it is placed in oa^fiict with 
the mass of the population ; it is not 
*allowed the means of pleasing the 
middle and .lower classes on some 
questions, if it offend them on otheni; 
so fer asxuncems its party, it can only 
* oppose and irritate them. If it espouse 
their interests on particular roattess^ 
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has not the authority and eloquence of 
a powerful party in parliament to 
second it ; on the contrary, its party, in 
all probability, openly dissents from it. 
Does it take the side of the shipping 
interest and silk trade ? the leading 
Tories take the opposite|One ; does it 
advocate a paper currency ? it is known 
that they differ from it wholly. Tlius, 
if it break through the restraints for 
provoking popular hostility, it has their 
weight against it; consequently, it 
makes little impression, and it rather 
injuies thqfii serves them. Whetlier 
justly or not, their press is very na- 
turally banished fiom amidst the body 
of the population as an enemy; and 
its banishment will endure, until, with 
the full sanction and concurrence of its 
party, it may rival that of the Whigs in 
what i^equisite for gaining popular 
favouKwk 

I say Xbt this to cast blame on indi- 
viduals or the body : whether they act 
justly and wisely, is not the question. 

I speak of facts ; if their conduct be 
the best possible, it kill has the fruits 
I have named, and, if persevered in, 
must keep them in the minority. 

What a contrast does this conduct 
form to that which hj^ so long been 
seen in the Whig! The latter coura- 
geously cjirned itnasion into eve^ 
quarter; he attacked the aristocracy 
and church, agriculture, and nearly all 
the leading interests ; he even assailed, 
in like manner, many of the feelings* 
and interests of the middle and lower 
classes. But while he did this as es- 
sential towards possessing a separate 
creed and party, he did his utmost, as 
far as his profit vrould permit, to gain 
’ the body of the people. He set up the 
dissenters against the church, and then 
paralysed her by arraying the laymen 
against the minister, and demolishing ^ 
her privileges. He fought the great 
trades against agriculture, and then 
disarmed the latter by turning the la- 
bourer and tenant against the landlo^ 
His labours were equally unremittj([|^ 
and deicterous to extend, and give 
effect to, his press, win the people at 
laige, and exempt them from all con- 
trol or inffaence which might be hostile 
to bma. made no idle attempt tp 
please all, — to triumph through conci- 
"uatioo and concession, — to gain the* 
Jkpitile divisions of the community by 
sacrifice oWfcfendly ones. 1 need 
i|dt speak iucc^s. If he have 
;bmn so succes^fiL With every thing 


against him, similar exertions could 
scarcely fail to make the Tory equally 
so, when every thing is in his favour. 

If parties were not wholly impene- 
trable to the influence of patriotism, 
they might all see in the state of the 
empire need for a radical change of 
cond uct. Doctrines are triumphant, — 
that because a man is of exalted rank 
he is unfit for office, and for having a 
voice in the management of public 
affairs, — because he is learned or rich, 
he ought to be treated as a public 
enemy, — because he is poor and igno- 
rant, he alone understands national 
interests, and can be trusted for acting 
disinterestedly and uprightly. These 
doctrines issure us, that the upper 
house of parliament ought to be the 
slave of the lower one, the king ought 
to have no discretionary power, the 
opinions of able impartial men ought 
to be disregarded, and the multitude, 
whatever may be its delusion and in- 
fatu^pon, ought to dictate to both the 
legislature and executive. They are 
spread abrpad 'by the minister and 
noble, as well as by the abandoned 
traitor. 

In the consequences, we have just 
seen the empire, according to the 
avowal of all, on the verge of rebellion, 
revolution, and anarchy ; and this state 
of things in a great measure continues, 
so far as regards feeling and prospect. 
What is the great object? Is it ra- 
tional measures for giving the popula- 
tion necessaries and comforts*, virtue 
and happiness 2 They are never men- 
tioned. Is it fo obtain political liber- 
ty ? No ; all own that our institutions 
are in essentials admirable ; and no 
one avers that liberty, either civil or 
religious, is unduly contracted. We 
have a constitution against which its 
worst enemies can prove nothing, and 
under which popular freedom con- 
tinually degenerates into licentious- 
ness, without molestation. If all the 
avowed objects were- accomplished, — 
if^he aristocracy were wholly expelled 
from the managment of public aflairs, 
the church reformed and de- 
mejisbed, tithes and corn-laws were 
annihilated, and the supreme TOvem- 
roent were vested in the multitude, 
we have no evidence offered us that 
it would yield any benefit to those who 
are called the people. Amidst this 
outcry against the aristocracy, no 
proofs are produced that it has done 
injury ; the abuse gf the church is 
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combined with no detail of the evil 
she has caused ; and no reasonable 
assurance is given us that “ the people” 
will make a better government than 
the one which has hitherto existed. 

The empire has been placed and is 
kept in this condition without adequate 
cause or plausible pretext; the object 
has been; and is, even on confession, 
— party profit. 


All parties, — not only those which 
have taught and assisted, but also 
those whose duty it has been to oppose 
and resist, — ought, at^ least, in sheer 
Selfishness, to look seriously at this, 
and inquire whether they can survive 
if the empire fall, — whefiier a change 
of conduct bcL not necessary to prevent 
— party ruin. 

An Independent Pittite. 


THOUGHTS ON THE SEA. 

The joy of^song, which hath such deep control. 

Now on my mind a shadowy world hath brought. 

Stirring tlie hidden depths of heart and soul 

With glorious thought; 
For It brings with it images of thee, , 

Immeasurable Sla! 


• 

Tlie mind in its Mimensity expands 

To take within its range so vast a theme, 

And clothes the thoughts with hues of other lands. 

As in a dream ; 

Giving to words a light, a power, a sense. 

Of passionate influence. 

Shadows that dwell within th’ unfathom’d deep ! 

Spirits that ride upon its angry wave ! 

Ye fearful shapes and dreadful things that creep 

In rock and cave ! 

Why should the secrets of your home be known 
Unto the Dead alone 

But has not oft the wond’nng seaman heard 
The witching song of mermaids in their caves ; 

And in tlie storm, many an awful word 

Borne o’er the waves ? 
Have not th’ uninhabited rocks given birth 
To sounds unknown on earth ? 

lias not the shipwreck’d sailor often seen 
Sights which have curdled his impetuous blood, 

Whene’er the wings of the strong winds have been 

Upon the flood? 

Does not the drowning mariner behold 
What tongul hath never told ? 

Have not the pearl-fishers discern’d the forms 
Which people thy blue depths, the fearful things 
That bear the spirit of a thousand storms 

Upon their wings ; 

Shapes unimaginable, with looks that tell 
Of horror and of hell ? 

Have not the awful wom&n of thefsles 
Held dread communion with thy viewless powers, 
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And promised, by the aid of spells and wiles, 

Fair winds and showers ? 

Then give the secrets of the dead to me, 

Impenetrable Sea ! 


’Tis fabled a verse of Grecian tongue, 

Occanus thy waters ruled of old, 

From whom the Oceanides were sprung. 

Who, we are told, 

Gave the unsandalFd foot and naked limb 
Free to the water’s brim. 

V And from the silvery foam which on thee lay. 

Like the chaste purity of falling snows. 

Shewing the glory of the God of Day, ^ 

^ Love’s Queen arose, 

With that immortal beauty which should bind 
The hearts of all mankind. 

But thou hast roll’d from chaos, ere the Word, 

The mighty Word ! through realms of ether came; 

When the vast depths of thy dark waters heard 

Jehovah’s name. 

Creation started into life, and earth 
Rose proudly into birth. 

Thou hast thy mountain-waves resistless hurl’d 
O’er the devoted ones of every land, 

Taking within tliy breast a sinful world 
. . At Ilis command ; 

And hunfhn littleness and human pride 
Thou wert condemn’d to hide. 

Oh ! thou art lovely, when the golden smiles 
Of the warm sunbeams on thy surface rest. 

Giving to life and light a thousand isles 

Wiiich gem thy breast. 

And send delicious odours in the breeze. 

From groves of spicy trees. 

But thou art glorious when the tempest howls. 

Like a roused tigress springing to tlie fight ; 

And the black sky grows blacker as it scowls 

Upon tlie night; 

When thunder roars, and l^ic red lightning leaps 
Over thy foaming deeps. 

Changes have fallen on the earth, but thou 
Hast been the same from the first age of men ; 

The same eternal glory decks thy brow 

As it did then ; 

Though storms rush over thee, thou flowest on 
As calmly when they’re gone. 

’Thou takest from the continents, to add 
To wave-girt islands an extended space; 

And by degrees bare rocks with earth are clad 

For a new race ; 

^ ' Till a Columbtls sees wKh wond’ring eye 
New worlds before liim lie. 
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Thoughts on the Sea, 

Thou bast been chosen for a prince's bride ; 

Yearly Venetian doges, wise and brave, 

The jeweird ring, with kingly pomp and pride, 

Cast in*thy wave. 

Ah 1 ’tis a glorious thing to wed with thee, 

O, iiiou Umchanoing Sea ! 


Mighty have been the armaments that swept 
Thy waters for dominion of its waves. 

Since that day when with thee great Pharaoh slept 

With all his slaves ; 

Since the innumerable Persian host. 

And the Armada’s boast. 

Ilow was their gloiy clouded with thy frown ! 

How before tlieenheir boastijd strength grew weak ! 

Ilow did the proud “ Invincible” bow down 

When thou did’st speak ! 
And then tlie warring myriads on thy breast 
Were hush’d in sleepless rest ! 

Man talks of thy obedience to his sway, — 

(), let the vair\ and babbling thing talk on ; 

W’ho ever bore*ltis sceptre for a day. 

But it was gone t 

For who can put a bridle upon thee, 

Ukgovernahee Sla! 


Whal were to thee the Persian’s stripes and chains ? 

\\ hat was to thee the Roman’s idle boast I 
\\ hat wjis to thee the vaunt of the proud Danes , 

Upon tliy coast? 

On did’st thou glide, in calm contempt of blows 
And threats from such ^ain foes. 

For thou hast armies stronger than of old 
Tile Macedonian to IJydaspes led. 

Form’d of the great, the noble, and the bold, 

W'ho’ve fought and bled : 
What are the nations of the world to thee, 

U^CO^QU£UABLK SeA ! 


O, might I but possess the precious store 

Which thou hast gather’d to thy hoards of old. 

Composed of richls brought from ev’ry shore ; 

Silver and gold. 

And gems, from Heathen, Christian, Jew, and Moor, — 
Then no man should be poor 1 

For thou hast jewels of uncounted price, 

Gatlier’d from older worlds as rich as ours. 

When, numerous ages since, the glittering vice 

Had all its powers ; 

And man allow’d his heart to bena clod. 

That gold mi|[ht be his god. 
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Thoughts on the Sea. 

The mighty Babylon her tribute sent, 

And princely Tyre, and gorgeous Sidon too ; 

From wondVous Thebes the fated vessels went 

To pay their due : 

And gold of Ophir, cunning bands had wrought, 

The ships of Tarshish brought. 

But thy cxch^uer flourishes as high 
Almost as once it did ; within thy deeps 
Tlie El Dorado stores neglected lie 

In mountain heaps ; 

And India has poured forth her millions there 
Of treasures rich and rare. 

^Vnd wave- girt Venice, thron’d upon the sea, 

Whose merchants have been conquerors and kings. 

With Genoa the superb, pour’d fast and free 

• Their precious things, 

And costly fabrics wove of Silken twine. 

As ofTrings on thy shrine. 

Yet thou’rt a miser with thy riches, — still 
Adding fresh treasure to thy hidden store ; 

Though frequent argosies thy caverns fill, 

, Thou seekest more ; 
Hungering for wealth, of little ustf'to thee, 

IiiSATiiBLE Sea ! 


Oft when a boy upon thy breast I lay, 

Clianging my many motions vrith my whims, 

To let the l]ght of the warm sunbeams play 

Upon my limbs ; 

Or dashing through the waves with glee as wild 
As an unconscious child. 

And I have stray’d thy yellow sands along, 

Mid scenes most stirring to poetic minds. 

To hear the hollow sea-shell’s mimic song 

Of waves and winds ; 
And garnering up a store of fond delights 
From many pleasing sights. 

Alone I’ve stood beside thy sounding shore, 

List’iiing to the wild music of thy voice ; 

And while the moaning winds would sigh and roar 

I would rejoice. 

I loved to be familiar with each sound 
Which echo’d far around. 

But soon I had a boat with swelling sail. 

And many a day reposed ber^ath the sky. 

Courting the breeze until it proved a gale. 

And waves were high ; 
And when the storm was raging in its height 
I felt a deep delight. 

My joy was in the long-continued roll 
Of the fierce thunder, when it bellowing came; 

But there seem’d deeper glory for my soul 

‘ In the red flame, — 

To watch the dating flashes that were sent 
To light me as I wentl> 



Thoughts on the Sea. 

Tve heard the sea-gull screaming o’er my head, 

I’ve seen the stormy petrel on my track ; 

But none had power to stop me where 1 led, 

Or keep me back ; 

And T maintain’d companionship with thee, 
Untatuomable Sea 1 


Of those who held dominion on thy waves, 

Who IS there that has sway’d it long, or well ? 

Thou dost not truckle to the power of slaves, — 

But let me tell — 

’Tis to the free, and to the free alone. 

Whose power thy waters own. * 

The Isl^tid-born l\^ve swept thy billow since 
The Sea-Kings borp their pioud dominion there, 

Though Kuiope leagued, and oft some powerful prince 

The fight would dare 

Holland, and Spam, and France, have many a day 
Felt a superior sway. 

They were as chaff before the rushing wind. 

As dead lews scatter’d by an autumn shower : 

Tliey throng’d in arms, were conquer’d, and resign’d 

Their useless power. 

What flag waved triumph o’er thy foaming brine? — 

My island-home, ’twas thine I 

And now shall we our former fame forget, 

And let our barks rot idle on tlie wAve? * 

No! — do we not possess a Sea-King yet. 

As good and brave 

As ever free-born men were glad to own • 

Upon an ocean- throne. 

Deeds might be done worthy our glorious isle — 

Arise, }e relicts of the mighty dead I 
The fame of Trafalgar and of the Nile 

Is not yet fled ; 

A shame upon our bravery remains 
While Poland is in chains. 

Send o’er the wave the British flag unfurl’d, 

^^1le^c Nelson, Drake, and Hood, tlie way have shewn ; 
Then Freedom o’er the nations of the world 

Shall raise her throne, 

And let her sway remain unchanged like thee, 

Tnou EVLllLAbTXNG Sea ! 


2!d 
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“ MY CONTEMPORAKIES ; 

FROM THE NOTE-DOOK OF A RETIRED BARRISTER. 


It is the fashion of the present day to 
publish what are termed Reminis- 
cences. They are the hisloiy of occur- 
rences which took place in tl^ time of 
the author, and anecdotes of those who 
were his contemporaries during the 
same period. They affect no import- 
ance, and yet possess no inconsiderable 
share of interest : that they derive from 
the curiosity which the generality of 
the world feels«to become acquainted 
with the real character of those who 
have been distinguished by great pub- 
lic services, by rank, or by talents. 
Unsatisfied with what passes before 
them and meets the public eye, they 
wish to follow them into retirement, 
and to see them there without disguise. 

It is not from the studied address 
of the public speaker, or the formal 
carriage of high office, that the true 
estimate of human character is to be 
formed. Every man in society is, to 
a certain degree, an actor: he must 
disguise his real, or give up a certain 
portion of his natural character, to the 
opinions and prejudices of others, and 
assume that which his intercourse with 
the world renders* necessjfiy. To ap- 
preciate him justly, he should be seen 
in eveiy situation. In public, when 
he acts under the influence of his feel- 
ings, without regulating his conduct by 
the opinion of the world — in private, 
when retired from business and re- 
leased from study, he gives freedom to 
his thoughts, and his language flows 
without premeditation from his heart. 
It is from scenes such as these curiosity 
wishes to derive its information of the 
natural character of the individual, and 
finds an interest in the details of the 
private habits, pursuits, and even con- 
versations of those who have been so 
distinguished. Incidents of the most 
ordinary occurrence, and anecdotes of 


the most unimportant description, are 
sought for and collected to contribute 
to Its gratification. 

But curiosity docs not stop there : 
the likenesses and lineaments of the 
faces of those upon whom, from their 
merits, public observation has been 
drawn, are preserved, handed down 
in engmvings, and furnish the port- 
folio of the collector and the antiquary. 
They acquire a value in proportion to 
the eminence of the person whom they 
represent, and Realise the ambition of 
our old law authors, who were anxious 
to give equal perpetuity to their personal 
likenesses and their works by prefixing 
their portraits to their title-pages.* 

Erom this curiosity few will, I think, 
be found wholly exempt. For myself, 
I make no scruple of avowing, that it 
w'ould aflbrd me some gratification, to 
read aosf^unts of those who sat upon 
the bench, or were distinguished mem- 
bers of the bar, and whose name<» occur 
in our earlier reporters, to learn by 
what talents, what manners, or what 
habits they were distinguished. 

From whatever source we derive 
entertainment, we are apt to conclude 
that what is pleasing to ourselves wull 
be found equally so to otlieis. It is to 
that feehi^ the following sketches owe 
their origin. I had, m every stage of 
my life, and in every situation, adopted 
and followed as a maxim, the practice 
of Horace — 

” si quid dntur oti 

llludo chartis j” 

and at different times had amused my- 
self with sketching the characters of my 
contemporaries, with the addition of 
.some anecdotes relating to them. A 
collection made from such materials, 
appeared to me likely to be received 
with some degree of interest by the 


• The late Mr. Professor Christian (than wKom no one was better acquainted 
with the science of book-making) was aw are of the public appetite for this species of 
decoration by portraits, and how much it contributed to the sale of any work upon 
which it was bestowed. His attachment to it, however, seems to have led him into 
an indiscriminate and ill-judged use of it. He sent his edition of Blaek8tone*s 
Ccmmtntaries into the world adorned with engravings of the learned judges whose 
names occur in it. Whether from the terrific dignity which he has bestowed on 
I^*d^. Justice Holt, or from the drowsy solemnity of the countenance in Mr. Justice 
Riipiinine, the book acquired any additional value in the eyes of the public, 1 will 
not preanme to say j but I never took it up so disguised by meretricious ornament, 
without mentally apostropliising ^he volume in the words of the self- sentencing 
Pope, given by Blackstone in his 3d volume, cfi. 20, “ Judico te cremariJ* 
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present members of the profession, and 
to become a not unentertaining legacy, 
to those of It who may come after me, 
and whose sentiments on such subjects 
may accord with my own. Farly im- 
pressions are not easily effaced — me- 
mory preserves and transmits them. 
Though much of the subject of these 
pages is drawn from that source, the 
hackneyed term “ Reminiscences I 
have rejected, as forming but a small 
portion of them : they are devoted to 
the delineation of original character, 
and if they possess any merit, it is 
from that only they will derive it. 

To sketch with truth the character of 
any man, the author’s first dulies«are 
accuracy and fidelity. To give it with 
accuracy, personal acquaintance, fre- 
quent intercourse, and long-continued 
observation, are indispensable. These 
opportunities 1 possessed and enjoyed 
for many } ears, with every individual 
whose name is found in these pages, 
and whose character I profess 4a give. 
In the task which 1 have undertaken, 
I have no private end to answer, no 
selfish object to attain, no spleen to 
gratify; 1 borrow from no quarter a 
tliought or an expression ; my pen now 
records the inqu'cssions of iny early 
life, formed during those of the indivi- 
duals themselves. 1 draw from iny 
own resources only, and what I write 
are reflections the result of my own 
observations — facts which took place 
under my own eye, or such as 1 de- 
rived from iiiforniatiou upon which 1 
could rely. Retired from the bar and 
from public life, 1 had much unem- 
ployed leisure. To continue what I 
had begun, and to cxt€*nd it so as to 
embrace a wider field of tlie jirofession, 
suggested itself to me as a source of 
amusement, on which to bestow some 
of the many idle hours which retire- 
ment aflbrded me- The following 
pages are the fruit of that leisure : the 
characters are drawn by iny own hand ; 
the anecdotes are such as memory pre- 
sented them, or taken from the coAier 
of my note-book, where they were jire- 
served as the memoranda of some plea- 
sant! les which had passed in court, and 
had found a place there. 

No man ever passed through life 
whom the world concurred in pro- 
nouncing faultless — no man in whom 
something might not be found wanting 
in talents, in temper, or in manner. 
There is an amiable and an uniavour-| 
able side in every man’s character — 


something to be praised — somethings 
perhaps, to be censured. To be just, 
unmerited panegyric, and undeserved 
censure are equally to be avoided ; to 
bestow indiscriminate praise is to do 
injustice to those who really merit it ; 
it is to lower sketches such as these, 
pretending to something of an historic 
character, to the level of the obituary 
of a monthly magazine. But where 
the object is to put the future members 
ofthe profession in possession of the real 
characters of those who have gone before 
them; to enable them*to distinguish 
those whose memories are consecrated 
by their conduct during life, to respect 
and reverence ; from those who, when 
liv ing, had no title to either ; it is due 
to truth not to withhold censure where 
censure is due. I write to inform — 
not to flatter or to slander. I practised 
at the bar during a very long period, 
without ever having had even a cool- 
ness with any member of the profes- 
sion ; 1 may therefore be allowed to 
make not unjust pretensions to impar- 
tiality, and to claim an exemption from 
all suspicion of prejudice. 

Of the anecdotes to which I have 
given place, niariy, I have no doubt, 
will be found, not to new; to those 
who were meifibers of the profession in 
my own time, it may detract from the 
entertain men t which they might other- 
wise aftbrd, hut not from their ori^- 
nality. 1 kejit no register of “ stray 
jokes and pilfered witticisms,” with a 
view to future publication, and to the 
Sony fame of bemg such an editor; 
they were collected in court from my 
own hearing, in pi ivate conversation or 
in public business, and on the preserva- 
tion of them 1 bestowed but little at- 
tention. 1 may have given to one, by 
mistake, what belonged to another; it 
will, however, be recollected, that every 
bon-mot finds many fathers, and is 
churned by many owners ; but a stray 
joke, like any other estray, however 
many liarids it may pass through, re- 
mains still the property of the first 
owner. Many, I liave no doubt, hav'e 
escaped from across tho channel, where 
they abound, and he who first catches 
them here makes them his own. Many 
may have found their way into print 
from the length of time which has 
elapsed since their birth, and 1 may 
have repeated in conversation what I 
Jiere rel^ ; but they are given not as 
specimens of refined wit, but as occa- 
sionally illustrating the cliaractenn and 
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style of conversation of those to whom they form a veiy inconsiderable portion 
1 -tove thought they belonged; and of the following pages. 

LORD MANSFIELD. 


At the period of my first acquaintance 
with Westminster Hall as a student, 
Lord Mansfield was on the bench, 
where he had presided for above thirty 
years. The puisne judges were Willes, 
Ashurst, and Buller. Lord Mansfield, 
when I last saw him, was in liis eigh- 
tieth year, and his person bore the 
strongest maths or old age. Of his 
public and private life, his conduct at 
the bar and in politics, so much has 
been written, and is in possession of the 
world, as to make it unnecessary for 
me to comment or observe on them. 
Though at that advanced period of life, 
and landing under the weight of years, 
he still preserved those polished man- 
ners for which he had been at all times 
so distinguished ; and though age had 
weakened the powers of his once vigo- 
rous mind, it had not stripped him of 
those marks of taste and genius with 
which nature had so liberally endowed 
him. In the following year he retired 
wholly from the bench and from 

S ublic life. Tp the students, Lord 
lansfield firas eminently attentive ; 
they were admitted to a seat on the 
bench with him, and allowed there to 
take their notes without interruption. 
The present Lord Grenville was a con- 
temporary student with me ; he at all 
times sat on the bench, on the right 
hand of Mr. Justice Ashurst, in which 
place he took his notes. Tliis mark of 
attention, shewn only to him when the 
court was full, was considered as a 
compliment to his rank. At nisi prius, 
every student of the four inns of court 
enjoyed an equal indulgence. 

The conduct of the king*s counsel 
was distinguished by similar courtesy: 
we were invited to sit within the bar, 
as affording us a greater facility in tak- 
ing notes ; and during the whole period 
that 1 was a student, mine were taken 
within the bar, sitting near to Mr. Tho- 
mas Cowper, the king's counsel. I 
owed the situation to no personal in- 
troduction; 1 was a perfect stranger to 
him ; but a liberal and gentlemanlike 
feeling seemed to pervade the whole 
court over which Lord Mansfield pre- 
sided, and of which he displayed so 
admirable an example. v 
The indulgence which I have men- 
tioned, has been for several years dis- 


continued. For what reason, after 
having been so long enjoyed, it was 
withdrawn, I have never learned. It 
was attributed, at the time, to Lord 
Kenyon ; but as 1 was at the bar when 
he was appointed, and no longer re- 
quired it, the precise period of its dis- 
continuance made no impression upon 
me. That the merit of this unacconR- 
modating regulation belonged to him, 
I cannot presume to say ; but he had 
so undisputed a title to every thing 
ungracious, that his claim in this in- 
stance was as little doubted as dis- 
puted. I have no recollection, however, 
of having seen, during tlie period 
that he was chief justice, the stu- 
dents occupying those seats which in 
my early life they were accustomed 
to filL«** 

To embrace tliat period of my pro- 
fessional life to which I mean to devote 
these pages, and to employ them in 
the review of the characters of those 
teamed persons whose names will be 
found to have a place in them, it became 
necessary for me to begin w^ith those 
who filled judicial seats, or were of 
high professional rank, ill the com- 
mencement of my legal life. Of these 
my information was limited, and of 
course my strictures and observations 
necessarily wanting in that interest 
which they may be found afterwards to 
possess. The probationary years which 
intervened from roy first opening a 
law-book to my call to the bar, 1 de- 
voted to severe study. I neither had 
nor sought for the intercourse of mixed 
society, nor had I the advantage of a 
personal introduction to any member 
of the bench or bar; I had therefoi'e 
no access to the sources from whence 
anecdote or private information re- 
specting individuals are usually drawn, 
noRthe opportunity of availing myself 
of them, until some time after 1 was 
called to the bar. My early sketches, 
strictures, or anecdotes, were wholly 
drawn from observation of what passed 
in couit, and gleaned from the daily 
occurrences which there took place. 
These will be found, however, to be 
few. 1 was not long confined to the 
privacy of learned retirement, nor was 

f ^he intimacy of tlie best members of 
my profession lohg witlibeld from me ; 
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the best soiuces of information were left to the foil eojoymeal <>f aem 
soon thrown open to me, and 1 was judgment. 

MR. JUSTICE WXLLES. 

The retirement of Lord Mansfield left ther a derivative title cofild be con- 

Mr. Justice Willes in possession of the ferred without an original one. Mr. 

place of senior puisne judge of the Justice Willes in that case differed 

Court of King’s Bench. He seemed from Lord Mansfield and the other 

to be held in very moderate estimation judges. lie delivered his opinion to 

W the bench, the bar, and the public, that effect, in direct opposition to 

Ijiere was a flippancy of manner and a that which Lord Mansfield, to whom 

levity of deportment about him, wholly he sat next, had pro^ipunced, and whose 

atwariance with the dignity of his situ- arguments he seemed to^hink he had 

ation and the becoming gravity of the successfully combated. When he had 

judicial character. To the^personal ap- concluded, with an air of the most 

pearance connected with it he shewed ludicrous triumph and self-satisfaction 

equal indifference, and he was distin-* at the display which he had made, he 
guished by a slovenly neglect of the turned quickly round on the old lord, 
costume appropriated to his station as and, in a manner the most burlesque, 

a judge. The ermine which covered stared full m his face. This was ac- 

liis shoulders had long ceased to be coinpanicd with a vulgar and signifi- 

white ; his scarlet robes had assumed cant nod of the head, which conveyed 

a dingy brick colour ; and his^ wig to the spectators his meaning as fully 

seemed to have gone a sevcn^years’ as if he had expressed himself in the 

May-day circuit with a chimney- identical words to which the refined 

sweeper. These were the ornaments taste of Mr. llume has given a classical 

of a fat, unwieldy figure, endowed with currency which till that time they did 

a face of smirking fatuity. not possess, of Take your change out 

Little attention seemed to be paid of that !” They are certainly not of a 

to his opinions by Lord Mansfield or phraseology of^the best, tas|e, but they 

by the rest of the judges. lie appeared are most significantly expressive, 

to feel it, and to be anxious to inclem- From the first day of Michaelmas 
nify himself against what he could not Term, 1786, Lord Mansfield had dis- 

avoid seeing was slight ; he felt it with continued to take his seat on the bencti. 

wrath, and sought to shew his resent- The duties of the chief justice then de- 
ment of it without judgment. 1 volved upon Mr. Justice Willes. He 

draw this conclusion from his lu- enjoyed the pre-eminence which the 

dicrous conduct when the case of place bestowed on him, but for a short 

Jones V. Smart was before the court, period. He died in January 1787. 

It was a question as to the right of The decisions of the court during that 

the son of an esquire to kill game, period were not marked by any extent 

though the father had no qualifica- of legal learning, and were undistin- 

tion in respect of estate, and whe- guished by importance. 

MU. JUSTICE ASIIUBST. 

The place of Mr. Justice Willes on spect. He was tall, stiff, and formal; 

the bench was supplied by Mr. J usttce his countenance singularly long, void 

Ashurst, the next senior puisne judge ofexpression, and deformed by a strong 

of the court. He assumed its rank lAid scorbutic redness, llis manner was 

duties in Hilary Term, 1787. Every confused and embarrassed, and he 

man who at any period filled the office seemed to shrink from the eye of every 

of Lord Chief Justice, would suffer from one who approached him. 

a comparison with Lord Mansfield ; He had the character of being an 
and though little expectations were able lawyer, to which the judgments 

formed of Mr. Justice Ashurst, he was which he pronounced while he presided 

entitled to tlie negative praise, that he in the King’s Bench fully entitled him', 

did not disgrace the situation which It may detract something from his 

he was appointed to fill. His person xilaim oCipersonal merit, that he had tlie 

presented no mark of dignity, and hisg able assistance of Mr. Justice Duller; 
carriage no bearing to command re-1 but it never was disputed that the de- 
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dsions of diat penod ranlt as high,^ in 
point of legal authority^ as any which 
took place in it when the court was 
full. 

On the bench he exhibited the most 
inflexible gravity of countenance, an 
immobility of features whidi never re- 
laxed, and a solemnity which never 
forsook him. He equally preserved 
the dignity of silence, and abstained 
sedulously from a wa^tc of words. This 
had the appearance of apathy and inat- 
tention, which dicLopt serve to improve 
the natural #xpimon of his counte- 
nance ; but that want of attention was 
in appearance only. When he came 
to deliver his judgments, they were 
always correct, and, from his apparent 
inattention to the arguments, suqjrised 
by their accuracy. lie slated the points 
of the case with brevity and precision, 
and they displayed no want of learning 
or discrimination. 

His delivery was slow without being 
distinct, monotonous, and unimpres- 
sive. As second judge of tiie court, it 
was his duty to pronounce the sentence 
on those who were, after conviction in 
criminal cases, brought up for judg- 
ment. It is a duty which should be 
performed not, only with solemnity, 
ljut in language which'should convey 
a strong reprehension of the offence — 
enforce the necessity of punishment for 
tne sake of example, and be delnered 
in a tone and language impressive and 
feeling. This part of the office of a 
judge, was never committed to one less 
capable of doing justice to it than Mr. 


Justice Ashurst: he did not mark with 
any discrimination the different shades 
of offence; he conveyed no impression 
to the convicted of the unerring conse- 
quences of crime, or of warning exam- 
ple to the vicious and unprincipled, by 
any observations which fell from him ; 
he hurried through the written sen- 
tence, as agreed upon by the court, 
with undistinguishing rapidity of de- 
livery, and tones of unvarying mono- 
tony. 

The redness of his face led to many 
jokes at his expense. Although Mn 
Justice Ashurat was the senior judge 
of the court during the absence of Lord 
Mansfield, the whole of the efficient 
* business of it wa.s done by Mr. Justice 
lluller. He was too indolent to take 
an active part in it, probably from a 
feeling of the superior fitness of the 
latter for the task. With the most im- 
perturbable indifference, he suffered 
him to take the lead in every question 
that * * cumc before the court. This as- 
sumption was noticed by tbe bar ; and 
one of them having remarked to Mr, 
Cowper, the king’s counsel, how Mr. 
Justice Duller trespassed on Mr. Jus- 
tice Ashurst — ‘‘Poll! ’’says Cowper, 
“that’s nothing; don’t you see,” point- 
ing to Judge Ashursi’s face, “how he 
himself glides colour to the trespass?*** 

His habit of doing business was mild 
and conciliating, and his conduct to 
the bar marked with attention and 
courtesy. He filled the situation of 
judge for very many years, and re- 
signed in Trinity vacation, 1799. 


Ma. JVSIICE nVLLER. 


On Lord Mansfield’s retirement, and 
ceasing to take any active part in the 
business of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and on the death of Mr. Justice Willes, 
the second scat upon tbe bencli was 
filled by Mr. Justice Duller. For the 
defects of personal appearance, and of 
judicial dignity in administering jus- 
tice, which were imputable to Mr. 
Justice Ashurst, ample compensation 
was found in the corresponding claims 
of Mr. Justice Duller to those qualifi- 
cations. He possessed a countenance 
marked by intelligence which could 
not be overlooked, and lighted up by 
^nius which could not be mistaken. 


These at once conveyed the powerful 
impression of superior talents, and 
every sentence which he uttered con- 
firmed the impression which they had 
made. The animation and expression 
with which he spoke, was imposing 
and impressive, and the earnestness of 
his delivery, commanded alike attention 
add conviction. From the distinctness 
of his voice, not a word was lost, and 
this gave effect to his language, which 
was clear and correct, but witliout 
any affectation of ornament or classical 
allusion. His summings up of evidence 
to juries were master-pieces of concise- 
ness and perspicuity. 


* This is a mere law pbraA, and of >sourse not intelligible to an unpiofeaaiolial 

:ymA€r ; nor is it worth defining for hiiir: it is sufficient to observe on it only 

‘ ihat it is one* '' 
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• For talents and legal acquirements 
iie soon ranked among the first of his 
day. To shew the extent of his prac- 
tice at the bar, it will be only necessary to 
refer to Cowper's Reports f where there 
will be found few cases of any im- 
portance, in which his name docs not 
appear ; and his arguments are equally 
distinguished for ingenuity, research, 
and sound law. His rise in the pro- 
fession kept pace with his claims to 
advancement ; and he was raised to 
the bench at an earlier age, than any 
English judge who had preceded him. 
This was attributed to the influence of 
Lord Mansfield, who, aftpr so many 
years of judicial labour had passed 
over his head, began to feel the want • 
of assistance. This he sought to derive 
from the relief which Mr. Buller’s 
talents and information were calculated 
to afford him ; and the selection of 
him, though at so early a period of life, 
was such as might have b<)en expected 
from that great man, and fully jiftitihed 
the choice which he had made. Mr. 
Justice Duller was at once found to be 
eminently qualified to fill the situation 
to which he had been appointed. 

From the lime tliat Lord Mansfield 
had withdrawn from sitting at tusi 
prius, Mr. Justice Duller took his 
place, and the business of that court 
rested entirely upon him. That seat 
was never tilled with greater, ability, 
nor its duties discharged with sounder 
judgment, with more pure imparti- 
ality, with more extensive legal know- 
ledge, or with more unwearied atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Justice Duller possessed, to a 
degree which I never saw equalled in 
any other judge, the distinguishing 
gift of seeing at a glance the point upon 
which every case before him turned ; 
he stripped it at once of all circum- 
stances which did not go to the merits, 
and to these alone he kept the evidence 
strictly confined. The effect of tins, 
was to shorten the trial of causes, a^ it 
prevented tlie excursive flights of ima- 
gination in which counsel too fre- 
quently indulged, to the waste of the 
time of the court, and repressed the 
idle display of ignorance or vanity, in 
raisi^ points which could decide 
nothing, and taking objections as irre- 
levant as untenable. By such means 
the cause-paper was got thT6ugh at the 
end of every sitting ; and the suitors of 
die court were relieved from the anxietyji 
of suspense, the torment of remanets^ 
VOL. VI. NO. xxxii. 


and the impoverishing punishment of 
refreshiog fees. 

Precipitancy of dej^ision was inq^^- 
puted to him as a fiiult; but it was 
the decision arising from talent, which 
saw at one view the bearing of the 
facts upon ,the doubtful points of the 
case, and the principles of law to which 
only the attention should have been 
directed. He therefore ruled his points 
with a rapidity which nothing could 
equal but the learning and accuracy 
hy which they were invanably dis- 
tinguished. ‘'i ; • 

Mediocrity of talent is the best 
shield against envy, and not to excel 
the best security against slander. 

** Ncc vixit male, qui natus moriensque 

fefellit,’* 

IS an observation which, however it 
may apply to the generality of man- 
kind, cannot be extended to those who 
move in the higher ranks of society. 
Obscurity calls forth no observation ; 
and to pass through life undistinguished 
and uncensured, is a kind of negative 
praise, w Inch may satisfy the ambition 
of poverty or of want of talent. But 
who, when engaged with others in the 
same pursuit, happened to outstrip his 
competitors, and remained unassailed 
by envy ? Who ever escaped detrac- 
tion whose superior attainments had ex- 
posed him to its attacks ? Against no 
man was this malicious hostility more 
pointedly and incessantly directed than 
against this learned judge. Reports 
which had their origin in disappointed 
pretensions, were raised agamst his 
fame ; circulated with curious industry, 
and received with malignant avidity by 
those who ascribed his professional 
elevation to any cause but the true 
one, — his merit, the superiority of 
which over their own they were un- 
willing to admit. 

At an early period of his professional 
life Mr. Justice Duller ^ve to the 
world, in his own name, the first 
treatise ever published upon the law of 
trials at nisi prius. It w'as an unar- 
ranged collection of decided cases on 
the subject, without any pretensions to 
merit in point of composition, or legal 
profundity, and was, therefore, neither 
in ^ literary nor legal point of view, cal- 
culated to add to his professional fame ; 
nor does it appear that he was desirous 
of having it so considered. It was 
never alTectid to be denied, that the 
work was a collection of cases made 
by Mr. Justice (afterwards Lord) 
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Bathurst, for his own use ; and, being 
nearly allied to Mr. Justice Buller, it 
was understood, that he had given the 
MS. to the latter, to assist him in his 
studies and his practice at the bar. 
Por this publication, those who sought 
for any pretence, how^ever flight or un- 
founded, to blame the learned judge, 
affected to pronounce against him their 
severest censure. It was represented 
as an attempt to raise a spurious fame, 
by assuming the title of autlior of a 
book which was the work of another. 
That Mr. Jufiitice Buller had a right to 
publish a work, the copyright of which 
belonged to himself, and which he 
must have accunitcly revised and cor- 
rected for publication, no lawyer can ' 
question ; but that he sought for fame, 
and an incicase of reputation from an 
unworthy source, vvas scouted by the 
bar, who considered the work as de- 
voted to the public; and, if any pioof 
were wanting, this circumstance would 
place It beyond a doubt. The work 
was subsequently published by Mr. 
Serjeant Onslow in his own name, lie 
was known to be a man of too honour- 
able feelings to have offered a pirated 
publication to the world during the 
lifetime of the learned judge, had he 
considered tha{ the lafler claimed an 
exclusive right to it as the author. But 
I never heard tliat any action for an 
infringement of the copyright was ever 
brought, or any injunction to stop the 
ublicatioii was ever moved for, nor 
0 1 believe that any such proceedings 
ever took place. 

This was the first shaft which de- 
traction levelled against Mr. Justice 
Buller. It produced an effect widely 
different from what had been proposed, 
as it brought his name under public 
observation, and caused the value of 
the publication to be canvassed and 
discussed. It was found to be of con- 
siderable utility for the purpose which 
its preface professed, — a vade-mecum 
for the circuit ; and liberality and good 
sense could find nothing blameable in 
the title, or objectionable in the mode 
of publication ; it made known his 
merits, without detracting from his re- 
putation or the honour of his name. 

Mr. Justice Buller required but to 
be known to be employed. While at 
the bar he rose rapidly into business, 

J 4 soon placed his name at tlie head 
yhis profession. This sVrved tO' 
srpen the animosity of his dhemies ; 
finding his legal character im- 


pre^able, they, with persevering ma- 
lignity, and with equal injustice, en- 
deavoured to assail his moral one. It 
was imputed to him that, having 
been employed by a friend to purchase 
an estate for him, and having got a 
baigain, he denied the agency, and 
took the estate to himself. This report 
was circulated, but was never, as far as 
I could learn, traced to any particular 
source. But I recollect the insidious 
whisper of slander, prefaced with affect- 
ed concern, that a man so highly 
gi fled, and so honourably allied, should, 
by such an act, have so far forgotten 
what was dpe to bis name, bis charac- 
ter, and his station.’’ That was the 
“ 7Ugra' auccus loliginis,*' the “ eprugo 
merit'' of covert malignity. It was, 
however, sedulously urged, as so far 
affecting the moral character of tlie 
judge, that it had prevented his promo- 
tion to the seat of lord chief justice, 
on the death of Lord Mansfield. This 
was Vi«calumiiy of prominent injustice, 
as by no producible evidence, by no 
appeal to facts, could it be repelled. 
To what circumstances, and to the 
operation of what causes. Lord Kenyon 
owed his appointment, could be known 
only to himself and to those who con- 
ferred it. That general expectation 
and the wishes of the bar pointed out 
Mr. Justice Buller as the successor of 
Lord Mansfield, was an indisputable 
fact. The integrity and independence 
which he always evinced, and Uie 
ability with which he liad discharged 
the duties of the office, placed the fit- 
ness of the learned judge for the situa- 
tion beyond all question. The length 
of time, also, during which they had 
devolved upon him, gave him a claim 
for his services not to be inconsider- 
ately rated, or lightly overlooked. They 
were, liowever, (but for what reason 
never transpired), considered as in- 
sufficient to give him a title to tluit 
high situation, when put in competi- 
tion with those of Lord Kenyon ; and 
the latter was appointed lord chief 
justice. But who can, with any defer- 
ence to trutli, or to the justice due to 
private character, in the absence of all 
proof, presume to a.ssert, that a fail- 
ure in attaining that appointment 
proceeded from any objection to 
his honour or moral character. Lord 
Kenyon as a lawyer possessed the 
highest reputation. He then held the 

( Dffice of master of the rolls, and had 
jeen attorney-general. The filling of the 
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latter office has been usually considered 
as giving a title to the situation of lord 
chief] ustice when a vacancy hajipens; 
and when Lord Kenyon accepted the 
rolls, the very advanced age of Lord 
Mansfield promised not a distant va- 
cancy in the King’s Bench. But do 
politics never mix in judicial appoint- 
ments ? and is there any thing in this 
case to exclude such a presumption ? 
No man ever understood the value of 
money better than J.ord Kenyon, nor 
was any one ever gifted with an eye 
keener to the perception of his in- 
terests. Was he, then, it may be fairly 
asked, an unlikely person •to overlook 
the prospect of the speedy attainrnefit 
of the highest and most valuable legal * 
office under the crown, and, in the po- 
litical arrangements, to have stipulated 
for the reversion of Lord Mansfield’s 
seat on the bench, leaving the master- 
ship of the rolls to the patronage of 
government, when he might vacate it 
These are considerations winch *weigli 
with every government, and may satis- 
factorily account for the appointment 
of Lord Kenyon, without having re- 
course to the unworthy reproach sought 
to be thrown upon Mr. Justice Duller’s 
character, and which the honourable 
and right-minded portion of the bar 
always treated as a base and foul 
calumny. 

That he felt the disappointment 
deeply can afford no surprise. It was 
not confined to himself, but a general 
feeling of regret was excited among 
the whole of the King’s Bench bar. 
He stood high in their estimation, not 
merely for his talents and extent of 
legal knowledge, but for his personal 
demeanour as a judge, and his conduct 
towards them on the bench. The mem- 
bers of the bar, too, had no flattering 
anticipation of courtesy from Lord 
Kenyon, such as they had been in the 
habit of receiving from Mr. Justice 
Buller ; and they found their appre- 
hensions not without foundation. • 

Disappointment, however, did not 
induce the learned judge to resign, or 
then to change his seat to another 
c<mrt. He resumed his place in the 
King’s Bench, but with evident chagrin 
andwssatisfaction, which the temper 
and manners of Lord Kenyon were not 
calculated to remove, or to reconcile 
him to that change of situation which 
his appointment had occasioned. 

While Mr. Justice Ashurst i 


in the Court of King’s Bench, Mr. 
Justice Buller had, in effect, been the 
cliief justice in every sespect but the 
possession of the title. The patronage 
which belonged to the office, it was un- 
derstood, Lord Mansfield had wholly 
resigned to him during his retirement, 
Ilis regulations and rules of court were 
uniformly sanctioned by him, and his 
recommendations to office invariably 
attended to. In disposing of the busi- 
ness of the court he was absolute. The 
passive indolence aq4 inertness of Mr. 
Justice Ashurst left him Without con- 
trol ; and Mr. Justice Grose had too 
recently come from the Common Pleas, 
and was too little acquainted with the 
practice of the King’s Bench, to pre- 
sume to interfere. 

Used to dictate ; when Lord Kenyon 
took his seat as lord chief justice, the 
situation of Mr. Justice Buller was 
materially changed. Too able a law- 
yer to require the assistance of others 
to enable him to form an opinion, and 
too proud to ask it. Lord Kenyon never 
condescended to consult the other 
judges, or to ask their opinions. He 
did not wait for the expression of their 
approval or dissent, but made rules 
.absolute, or discharged them^i^upon 
his own judgment only. On argu- 
ments he pronounced an unhesitating 
opinion, and left the other judges 
agree with, or to differ from him, as 
they thought fit ; the latter was of very 
rare occurrence. He felt his superiority, 
and displayed it with a want of feeling 
bordering on contempt. 

To sink into the low and level con- 
sequence of his brethren who had been 
used to look up to him, was ill suited to 
the high mind of Mr. Justice Buller. 
He bore it for a few years, when, for- 
saking the court in which he had prac- 
tised for all the antecedent years of his 
life, he retired from the King’s Bench 
into the Common Pleas. He became 
a puisne judge of that court in 1794, 
and died in the year 1800. 

At the period during which Justices 
Willes, Ashurst, and Buller, filled the 
judicial seats of the Court of King’s 
Bench, the members of the bar who 
held the first places in rank and extent 
of business were, Sir James Wallace, 
Lee, Howartb, and Cowper. They 
lasted but for a few years of my time, 
and af^rd little matter for observation, 
or subject for anecdote. 
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SIR JAMES WALLACE. 


Sir James \Vallace, during a part 
of the same period, held the office of 
attorney-general. That situation, as 
well as his character foi^peat legal 
knowledge, on all occasions com- 
manded the attention of the court. 
Nature had bestowed on him a most 
unprepossessing cast of countenance, 
and his manners appeared to be equally 
ungracious and repulsive. His voice 
yrzs harsh and unpleasant, his tones 
peculiarly grating and discordant, and 
nis accent coarse and strongly provin- 
cial. Whether Cumberland or West- 
moreland had the honour of giving 
him birth, I am uninformed f but 
‘‘ Lucanus an Appulas anceps*' is of little 
importance, as in their expression or 
accent 1 never could observe any dif- 
ference. The native pronunciation of 
the English language in the northern 
counties is neither characterised by the 
sweetness of its tones, nor the natives 
by the graces of its delivery. A deep 
guttural enunciation gives utterance to 
words, which, by a perversion of accent 


The great competitor for business, and 
rival of Sir James Wallace, was Mr. 
ISee, known by the familiar title of 
Jack Lee. He was also from the north 
of England, and a highly popular 
leader of his day. To the ear of taste, 
in his tone of voice, his language and 
delivery, — and to the eyes of those who 
form any idea of the manner in s(bich 
an advocate ought to addres^aOj^u- 
dience, or a member of thi bar of 
England a jury, — ^he offered every vio- 
lence and infliction. His voice was 
harsh, without modulation ; and his lan- 
guage deformed with plel^ian idioms. 
When he rose to speak, he threw his 
spectacles up to his forehead, he cross- 
ed his arms on his breast, and assumed 
the attitude which belongs to vulgar 
ffimiliaritv. He seemed anxious to 
identify nimself, for the purpose of 
gaining a g^velling popularity and 
favour with the juiy, with the manners 
and deportment of those whom he 
addressed, by adopting a language 
and style of delivery suited to their 
rank and habits of lim. It was a trick 
unworthy of a man of taste good 
fedhig, as its object was to^gain a 
veidict, and to cali in the aid of buf- 


and distortion of pronunciation, present 
a meaning often boi^^ering on the ridi- 
culous, and bearing no analogy to that 
which they vrere intended to convey. 
Sir James Wallace afforded a fine spe- 
cimen of the truth of this observation. 
The term of shewing cause, which is 
continually occurring in court, was 
literally pronounced by him shoeing 
cows, and drew forth frequent laughter 
from those whose ears had not been 
accustomed to that barbarous phraseo- 
logy. All jts native graces of tone, 
aecent, and delivery, acquired in his 
early years, Sir James Wallace pre- 
serve! in undiminished perfection ; 
nor had his long practice at the bar, 
and the intercourse of well-educated 
society, any influence on his taste, 
or detracted from his partiality for the 
beaqjLies of tlie Cumberland dialect. 
Hut*What was w'anting in grace was 
amply made up for in matter. His 
arguments were sterling law; and, 
though unomamented, always received 
the attention and respect of tlie judges. 


foonery as an auxiliary to obtain it. 
His speeches were not tlie manly ap- 
peal becoming a member of the bar 
of England to address to a jury, cal- 
culated to persuade or convince ; they 
were a string of familiar colloquial 
observations, fraught with low jokes 
and vulgar allusions, levelled to the 
scale of taste which might be expected 
to be found in suburban clubs of re- 
tired tradesmen and uneducated shop- 
keepers. Of this description of persons 
the common juries are generally fonmed, 
and with such they had their effect. 
He was a successful, though not ho- 
nourable advocate, as his popularity 
was acquired by a sacrifice of the 
dimity of his profession. 

TA)rd Erskine came to the bar when 
lee was in full business. With equal 
talents and ambition, Erskine adopted 
the wise course of flying at the higWst 
quany. He felt that a victory gmned 
overa man ofhis own standing coHked 
no honour, but over ooe of established 
reputation and hM character in his 
profession it would have the effect of 
attracting public attention towards him, 
and of raising his own reputation in 
pie eyes of die world. It had the 
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further recommendation, that it was a 
safe sort of attack, as success would be 
attended with honour, and defeat with 
DO disgrace. Lee seemed to present 
no formidable obstacle to Erskine’s 
views. His talents were fer from being 
cf the first order. His address and 
manners, though coarse, had served to 
recommend him, and to those he owed 
much of his success, by the assumed 
frankness of natural and unpolished 
good nature. Whether he saw that 
Erskine contemplated to enter into 
professional competition with him, can- 
not be known. Erskine had never 
studied to propitiate his ^lendship, or 
to conciliate his good graces, either by 
courting his society or by an affected* 
deference to his talents. Tliis might 
have raised some suspicion of his inten- 
tions, and awakened the fears of Lee as 
to liis views, with anticipating appre- 
hensions of tlie effect which it would 
have on his business at the bar : and 
that it roused his spleen he cotiid not 
conceal, nor could the prudence of old 
age control his exposure of it. 

They were counsel on opposite 
sides, l^fore a committee of the liouse 
of Commons, on a contested election. 
Erskine having occasion to observe on 
t>art of the speech before delivered by 
Lee, in giving tlie words of it, hu- 
morously affected to adopt hts sin- 
gular style and action in speaking, 
lie crossed his arms on his breast, 
and liit off with some degree of 
humour the tone of Lee’s voice and 
manner of concluding bis sentences. 
It was done in tlie most perfect good 
humour, but was not so received by 
Lee. Erskine had in his early life ' 
been intended for the navy: he had 
quitted that profession, and gone into 


the army; which latter be also relin- 
quished for the bar. When it came to 
Lee’s turn to reply to him: *‘This 
gentleman,” says he, they tell me, 
has been a sailor; they say, too, tfakt 
he has been a soldier ; and will now 
probably finish his career as a mounte- 
bank at fiafthdomew feir.” 

This splenetic, unmannered,and un- 
merited observation, while it shewed 
the rancour of the speaker, was of ad- 
vantage to Erskine. It was retailed as 
a proof of Lee’s jealousy of what mig^t 
be expected ftom his proigising talents, 
and the envy of his increasing reputa- 
tion. Every one felt that detraction is 
only levelled against those whose merit 
casts a sliade upon the slanderer, and 
whi^, while he hates, he is forced to 
ackplwledge. The shaft flew over 
Erskme's head, and recoiled on him 
w^ho threw it. 

He was for a short time attorney- 
general, and in parliament. Hiere he 
lost all reputation as a constitutional 
lawyer, by a long-remembered senleoce 
in a speech which he made there: 

What was a charter but a piedS of 
parchment, with a piece of wax ap- 
pended to it?” Such an observation, 
from one homing a high law appoint- 
ment under Hhe crown, was made 
strong matter of observation : ani- 
madverted on with well-merited seve- 
rity; and he suflered deeply in pro- 
fessional character from the cnect m it. 

Some time after, Lee had the auc- 
tion of a paralytic stroke. He reco- 
vered from it ; but, insensible ftiat it 
^lays waste our intellectual as well as 
al powers, he attempted to re- 
ilis4>usiness at the bar, of which 
ihe except himself saw that he 
was 'wholly incapable. 


nOWARTH. 


Of Howarth I knew little. His busi- 
ness was not extensive, and his death 
was untimely. He was drowned in 
the Thames, in the prime of life. * He 
was addicted to aquatic pursuits, and 
kept a boat on the river, which he 
na^gi^ted himself. Enjoying his fa- 


vourite amusement, the boat was over- 
set by a squall. He was plunged into 
the rivet; and the loose oars of the 
boat being at the same time thrown 
out, one of them struck him on the 
head, which stunned him, and he sunk 
to rise no more. 


T. COWPER. 

The junior ^f ^ king’s counsel of entitled to the first place for wit and 
that day was Mik Cowper. Whatever agreeable manners. I have already 
rank be might have held among bis menti^ped that to his courtesy I owed 
contemporaries at the bar for extent a seat near to him within the bar, 
oflegal information, be was decided’y when a student. This afibrded me 
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the daily opportunity of witnessing me with so few. Whether they would 

both. Lively in manners and enter- have afforded amusement to others, I 

taining in conversation, his mind seem- cannot presume to say ; they would, 

ed to be kept ki a state of continual at least, have served to recall to roy 

requisition, to find matter for a pun, mind the pleasant recollection of by- 

or a subject for a bon-mot. Though gone days. 

the possession of this talent is not He went the Oxford circuit with 
generally considered as conferring high Lord Kenyon, when he was at the bar, 

claims to wit, it is impossible to deny the irritability of whose temper involved 

it the merit of being entertaining ; him in frequent bickerings with the 

and Horace's authority, that dulcc members of the circuit. (3n one occa- 

ett desipere in loco^ perfectly sanctions siou, having conducted himself with 

the opinion that there is some pleasure great want of temper, and exhibited 

in levity; and desipire \^o\\\d go still much irritation of manner, the judge 

further, and aTmost justify playing the said to him, “ Pray, Mr. Kenyon, 

fool. \\’hen Mr. Justice Lawrence was keep your temper."— My lord," says 

at the bar, he sat in the front row of the ( ‘cgvper, “ ybu had belter recommend 

court, at Cowper's back, llie latter jt to him to;w/rf with it as soon as he 

having thrown nis leg across his kiLee, can." 

on which was a very handsom^filk The parsimony of Lord Kenyon was 
stocking : What a handsome cl^," notorious, and the absence of all hospi- 
said Lawrence, “ you have got to your taliiy the theme of general animadver- 
stocking 1” Y es," says Cowper ; sion. The subject being once started m 
a strStmg "dlyk." It was a trifling conversation, m a company of which 
play on words, and many of the same Cowpl^ was one, some ^ them made 
description passed in my hearing, the observation, that Lorn Kenyon had 

They were lor the most part puns, never been known to give a single 

made on the observations or arguments bottle of wine to a friend: *^But 1 
of the counsel who surrounded him — have,” says Cowper, “ known him give 
ludicrous or playful comments on their one to a dozen,” 
lan^age or speeches — whimsical in His business at the bar was not 
their conceptioDv and ihoffensne in extensive, nor bis manner of doing it 
their deliveiy. He bestow'ed them on to be praised. Its best rocommenda* 
the court as the occasion suggested, tion was its pleasantry, which never 
In, a case of prohibition from ilie forsook him; nor was an opportunity 
court of (he Bishop of Salisbury, of for a joke ever suffered to escape, 

which Dr. Calvert was the judge ; it These were the natural effusions of a 

became a question whether that judge lively imagination, not borrowed from 
bad decide on the whole of the ques- Joe Miller or the Anthologia of B it, — 
tion, or upon a collateral point only, a practice which 1 have witnessed too 
Cowper had to support that it was the frequently since his death. 1 have 
latter only. When the oppoiutvlIVKs- ' seeni in collections of that description, 
sel were contending that tne doolor hM many of Cow^ier s bons-mots, which 1 
decided on the whole question. “You have heard from his own lips, and 
want,” says Cowper, “ to force Cal- which the particular circumstances of 
verCi Entire downlffjlff throats.” the time elicited ; given to otliers, who 

With the bar wM'^s^piouncled bifu, had no sort of title to them. To this 
he kept up a continual cheerfulness of he added an uninterrupted flow of 
conversation and pleasanter of re- spirits, accompanied by manners tbe 
mark, wholly free from satire or ill- most conciliatory and kind. In the 
naten^ He possessed, however, talents heavy business of the court, 1 never 
for wit of a liigher order than that saw him employed. His voice was 
which! have teteished the^minpW not calculated for the delivery of a 
Many of bis bons-mots are lit}! in the long argument or formal declamation : 
Toeollection of the profession; and I it had an asthmatic hus'siness, of tcHhe, 
regret I did not keep memoranda of which detracted much from itewiBllk* 
some of them, as memory now supplies 

[To be coHiinucd,] 
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This period of popular delusion is a 
most Hiauspicious one for the discus- 
sion of so {rrave a question as that at 
the head of this article; but circum- 
stances over which tliey have had no 
control, as well as their own acts of 
folly and dishonesty, have cast upon 
the most incompetent ministers that 
ever ruled the destinies of a great 
empire the consideration of questions 
that have rarely, if ever, pre ssed upon 
tlie attention of a single caliinot ; and 
amongst them is the rctiewal of the 
charter of the Bank of England, seedhd 
scarcely to any in iinporUiiicc, inasmuch* 
as It connects itself with the every-day 
interest of all grades of society. The 
landholder, the fundliolder (if those 
wlio are to work the new representative 
system will be forbearing enough to 
leave us that class of capitalitt^). the 
commercial man, the mamifactuFei,and 
the great body of the peojile, are alike 
interested in this subject ; for the price 
of every necessary of life, mo less than 
every object of property and commerce, 
will be affected by the legislative deci- 
sion respecting it. 

This extensive question necessarily 
diiides itself into three parts, for sepa- 
rate consideration : the value of the 
Bank of England, as at present consti- 
tuted, to the public ; the aihantages of 
a national bank, or ofjoiiit-stock banks 
of issue in the im tropolis; these latter 
establishments having been proposed 
by some writers in lieu of that at pre- 
sent existing. Sir Henry Earnell and 
the late Mr. Iticardo have been the 
most able supporters of the new sys- 
tems. IJou far they uouhl ho likely 
to work better than the old one, is our 
present business to inquire. The neces- 
sity for a ]uvot around which the cir- 
culating medium can w’ork, is an ad- 
mitted principle, and therefore all the 
materials foi the present inquiry are 
included in the arrangement we have 
laid down. We will take it in the 
or^r stated ; and, hrst, as to the ad- 
vantage to the public of the Bank of 
England. And nere it may be well to 
premise, that whatever abuse the direc- 
tors have been subjected to iu their 
corporate ca^vacity, individually they 
have always sn^aiiied the highest cha- 
racter for honour and integrity of deal- 
ing ; and there has been no instance .of 
even one of them turning the informa- 


tion he has gained as a director to liis 
own private emolument. Slander has 
never ventured upon that charge. “Tlie 
whisper of «i faction,’* even a faction 
so lost to political principle a.<rto merit 
the approbation of Lord John Russell, 
has never been heard in furthering such 
an accusation, although it is notorious 
to every one at all conversant with the 
businC'S, that the most tempting oppor- 
tunities are afforded to ^ho.se in the 
secrets of the bank-parlour. The direc- 
tors then can only be charged with 
malversation in their coiporate capa- 
city; the two prominent acts charged 
upon them by their opponents being 
the stoppage of cash payments in 1797, 
and the bargain entered into with the 
government in 1823 respecting the 
dead weight, as it is technically termed. 
These we shall notice presently. 

It IS a common practice to compare 
great objects with small ones, and tliat 
lias been done most mischievously in 
the case of the Bank of Enghind and 
the joint-stock banks of Scotland. 
Tlie latter work in a locality, and their 
operations c.ti^ only ailect a very con- 
tracted portion of the circulating me- 
dium , the former works for an exiend- 
i*d empire, and the course of its policy 
must necessarily materially, nay, whol- 
ly, influence the entire currency. The 
great advantage of the Bank of Eng- 
land to the public is the care with 
which It guards against commercial 
crises, and tlie assistance which it af- 
fords^o the banking and mercantile 
bodies, when these periods of erabar- 
ro-ssment arrive — and arrive they must 
in all countries whose trade is as ex- 
tensive as that of England. Hie op- 
])ort unities afl'orded to the directors for 
tims acting with caution and liberality 
are the immense wealth of tlie esta- 
blishment over which tliey preside, and 
their perfect knowledge of all the great 
commercial traiisaciioiis of the metro- 
polb and the country. This informa- 
tion enables them to ward ofl' many 
periods of pecuniary difliciilty; and 
their habit of eMensive dHcomiting 
does not offer them the least certain 
test of the position of commerce. Their 
ample means enable them to maintain 
the monetary .sysloin under the most 
discoiffaging circumstances. In 182(3, 
for instance, the Bank sustained its 
own credit ; and two-thirds of the 
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country bankers who weathered the 
storm were saved by the well-timed 
assistance of th^ managers of that esta- 
blishment. In that season of trial not 
less than ten millions of money were 
flowing to provincial bankers, and 
merchants, and manufacturers, through 
the instrumentality of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The truth is, the interests of the 
public and those of the Bank are iden- 
tified with each other, because that 
establishment has no petty jealousies 
to gratify. To serve itself, it must act 
upon great k.iding principles, strictly 
in accordance with the best national 
policy. The great object with the 
public must be to have a well-regulated 
circulating medium, and to eflect dial 
object must be also the chief purpose 
of the bank directors. The currency is 
redundant, or the reverse, according to 
circumstances. At one period eighteen 
millions may be sufficient, uhile at 
another twenty-five or twenty-six mil- 
lions may be under the mark. It is 
the duty of the Bank, with a \ iew to 
its own inteiest, to watch this point; 
because, if it were not to do so, and in 
one case to suffer a redundant currency, 
its notes would be returned for gold. 
In the other cas^, if it reduced the cir- 
culating medium below* its required 
level, the Bank would lose the profit 
upon those notes that were thus inju- 
diciously kept out of circulation. The 
three leading causes that are likely 
most seriously to affect the exchanges, 
a fall in which alone can affect the 
currency, are, bad harvests at home, a 
drain upon the treasury from abroad, 
or a previous over-issue; and this latter 
cause is a most important one to bear 
in mind with reference to the value of 
the service of the Bank of England to 
the public ; which will clearly appear 
when we come to notice the expediency 
of instituting joint-stock banks of issue 
in London, where all cash-balances and 
money business of the empire are ad- 
justed. In 1826, the directors un- 
doubtedly committed a great error. 
They mistook tlie wild speculations of 
the previous year, and the consequent 
demand for an increased circulation, 
for a sound mercantile demand, and 
suffered tlieir issues to increase so as 
to meet this clamour for currency until 
the crisis came. Even had the direc- 
tors acted with their usual caution 
upon that occasion, great mischieKnu.st 
have occurred, because private bankers 
'^ugtiout the country, as if by one 
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consent, over-issued. It is only by a 
simultaneous effort on the part of those 
individuals that the currency can be 
affected by them. The partial opera- 
tions of this body can never psoduoe 
that effect. The immense wealth of 
the Bank, and some circumstances that 
most fortunately occurred at the critical 
moment, carried it over its embarrass- 
ment, and enabled that establishment 
(as we have before stated) to advance 
loans upon funded and other property 
to the amount of ten millions sterling. 
If the Bank erred upon this occasion, 
it erred in wishing to serve the public 
even beyond the limits of its great 
means. 

Tiie benefit that tlic commercial 
community experience in seasons of 
$c\cre trial, under the pre.sent mone- 
tary system, is, that such of that class 
as have property need not sacrific'e it 
to meet their pecuniary engagements. 
Even exchequer bills and India bonds, 
in smooth ]:>eriods, as every one knows, 
of as ready application as a bank-note, 
are in times of panic inefficient for 
immediate purposes. There were in- 
stances, in 1826, of mercantile houses 
being compelled to suspend their pay- 
ments, wall the above securities to a 
much larger amount than their liabili- 
ties in their iron chests. It is impos- 
sible that any system can provide for 
all contingencies in cases of severe 
panic ; but it is the care, and the 
means within the reach, of the Bank 
of England, that it is important to 
bear in mind, and the success witli 
which the efforts of the directors have 
been generally crowned ; because it is 
by that test that the new systems are 
to be tried in comparison wifli the old 
one. 

But the Bank is accused of being 
the humble servant of the minister of 
the day ; and the two heavy charges 
against it, upon this point, are the 
events of 1797 and of 1823. Before, 
however, w^e further refer to them, we 
will observe, if this coquetry with tlie 
treasury be a charge against the direc- 
tors, how much more forcibly must it 
apply to the managers of a national 
bank ; but this we will consider when 
discussing the merits of such an esta- 
blishment. And now as to the year 
1797. If by truckling to tlie minister 
at that period be meant yielding to cir- 
cumstances over wbico the directors 
had no control, they are certainly open 
to that charge; but nothing can be. 
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more false than to assert that the direc- 
tors truckled^ in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, to the will of the 
minister at that eventful period. Nearly 
three years previous to it, the Bank 
managers became apprehensive at the 
amount of debt due to their establish- 
ment by the government, and expressed 
their anxiety to the chancellor of the 
exchequer to have it reduced. In a 
few months afterwards, the court of 
directors resolved to advance money 
upon treasury bills only to the limited 
extent of 500,000/., and nearly at the 
same time desired Mr. Put so to adjust 
his financial measures ibr tiie year 
1795 as not to depend upon them ?br^ 
pecuniary aid bevond that which the 
government had alrc^ady received from 
them. But not contented with these 
irecautionary measures, on the 11th of 
'ebruary, 1796, tlie court of directors 
came to a resolution to the following 
effect; — “That it is tiie opinioi^pf this 
court, founded upon tlie experience of 
the late impcruil loan, that if any fur- 
ther loan or advance of money to the 
Kinperor, or to any of uhe foreign 
states, takes place in the present po>ture 
of affairs, it will in all probability proio 
filial to the Bank of England. The 
court of directors do earnestly depre- 
cate the adoption of any such measure, 
and they suleinnly protest against any 
responsibility in the calamitous con- 
.sequences that may follow thereupon.” 

These remon.stra rices were followed 
up by others equally strong ; but the 
engagements of the government, and 
Iks pressing nece>sities consequent iqion 
them, induced the directors, in oppo- 
sition to their better judgment, to be- 
come more entangled with tlie trea- 
sury : and if they liad not jiolded, the 
result to the nation, in its monetary 
relations generally, would probably 
have proved fatal, for the credit of the 
government, as well as the solvency 
of the commercial community, was at 
stake. But supposing there had been 
no foreign loan in existence, and the 
minister of that day in no degree com- 
mitted to a continental power, the case, 
as regards the suspension of cash pay- 
ments, would not have been different ; 
for the threats of invasion had then 
bt'come so alarming, that the Bank 
could not have borne up against the 
demand for gold made upon it. The 
state of the nation at that period, when 
provincial banks were run upon and 
failing in all directions— when alarms 


of invasion were predominant, and re- 
ports of descents upon various parts of 
the coast continually prevailing — ren- 
dered it impossible for notes imme- 
diately convertible into cash to con- 
tinue in circulation. 

On Saturday, 2.5th February, 1797, 
the occasion was urgent. The means 
of the Bank, by previous drains, were 
fearfully reduced ; and, under the ex- 

{ )ectation of a heavy run on the fel- 
owing Monday, it only contained cash 
and bullion to the amountpf 1 ,272,000/. 
We think that we have made it appear, 
that the emergency of the period pco- 
duced the event in question. 

The other charge that is brought 
against the Bank that we have selected 
fur notice, because it is a prominent 
one, is the bar^in respecting the half- 
pay and pensions ; or, as it is fami- 
liarly termed, the dead weight. To 
enter fairly into the merits of this 
transaction would require us to pursue 
various details and calculations, and 
therefore, on the present occasion, we 
shall content ourselves with one or two 
facts. 

The government was desirous, in 
the first instance, of making the ar- 
nuigeinent with another corporation; 
but it was declined by that body, and 
when It was offered to the Bank Di- 
rectors, they entered upon only ope- 
fuurih part of tlie proposed arrange- 
ment. The government wished them, 
upon certain conditions to be per- 
formed by the directors, to receive an 
annuity of 2,800.000/. for forty-five 
years; whereas the actual bargain en- 
tered into affords an annuity to the 
Bank of 585,740/. for forty-four years : 
a tolerable proof that the court of 
directors were not very eager for the 
arrangement. Be it also remembered, 
that this bargain, like every other be- 
tween the government and the Bank, 
was sanctioned by parliament. 

Quis tiller it Gracchos dc seditione 
querenfest The two general charges 
brought against the Bank directors 
are, their truckling to the minister of 
the day, and tlie expense of their esta- 
blishment to the public. Let us now 
try the validity of these charges by the 
test of a national bank. 

The directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land have always been selected from 
amongyhc first merchants of the city 
of London, possessing high character, 
immense wealth, and credit almost 
unbounded, with, a knowledge of the 
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commercial affairs of the metropolis, 
and of the empire at lai^^e, that it is 
impossible for any persons out of tlieir 
sphere of life thoroughly to acquire ; 
because it is their every-^ay business, 
and the occurrences that are constantly 
before them, that afford th^m this in- 
formation. The directors, therefore, 
ane well acquainted with the necessities 
of the commercial body, sympathise 
with them, and regulate their discounts 
and other operations accordingly. They 
have, as we have shewn, occasionally 
erred, as in the year 1826; but no one 
can successfully contradict the asser- 
tion, that the general policy of the 
directors has been to act in concert, 
as far as they arc concerned, with the 
best interests of the mercantile com- 
munity. The manacers of a national 
bank would necessanly have their ap- 
pointments from the treasury, and, 
consequently, be under its immediate 
control. Whether individuals so ap- 
pointed, or wealthy and independent 
roercliants of the city of London, are 
tlie most likely to truckle to the minis- 
ter of the day, is a question of easy 
solution. Of their knowledge of hu«vi. 
ness, and of their means of acquiring 
information necessaiy' for safely con- 
ducting their establishment, as com- 
pared with that which is always |X)ur- 
ing in upon the Bank directors, it 
would be almost insulting the common 
sense of the public to sjieak. Froteges 
of the treasury, at a salary, in the shape 
of younger sons of some great families 
— assisted, probably, by a fewv bank- 
rupt merchants, in order to infuse into 
the national bank a knowledge of rou- 
tine business, and some .sort of com- 
mercial system — would constitute the 
board of management. 

One great source of information to 
the Bank directors is their discount 
business, which could not be earned 
on under the alteration we are now 
considering without bringing the go- 
vernment into disrepute, hy siiHcring 
tbe managers of a iiiational hank to be 
engaged in mercantile affairs, which 
they must be, if allowed to enter upon 
discounts; and all advocates for this 
scheme, both in and out of pari lament, 
have declared the necessity of keeping 
the treasury clear from even the ap- 
pearance of suspicion or abii«e of its 
power under the proposed syst^n, by 
strictly prohibiting the indi\idu:iTs who 
are to work it from interfering in coni- 
mcrcial pursuits. !(. then, tin biisi- 


ness of a national bank be strictly con- 
fined to the receipt and payment of all 
sums due to and by the government, 
and to the payment of its own notes 
when presented, the directors would 
have no means by which they could 
contract or enlarge their issues but by 
the sale or purcha.se of exchequer bills, 
and other government securities, and 
bullion ; and occasions must arise 
when it would be impossible to bring 
the exchange to par, by buying or sell- 
ing stock or bullion, without producing 
ruinous fluctuations in the price of the 
funds. Discounts are an essential iii- 
. gradient in fiie power of those whose 
,duty It IS to control the amount of the 
circulating medium of London, which 
operates throughout the proMiices, from 
the fact before stated, that all the cash 
balance^ of the empire are ultimately 
settled here. The extending and di- 
minishing of discounts in this view are 
most ‘ Hiiportant transactions. The 
managei*s of a national bank being 
deprived of this aid, can only regulate 
the circulation hy purchases and sales 
of stock and bullion ; and that circum- 
stance must bring the government in 
contact with all the Jew stock-brokers 
of X'liange Alley and C’apcl Court. 
The great object of the managers of a 
national bank would be so to conduct 
their sales and purchases as to pro- 
duce the most tiifiini; f) actuations jii 
the %'alue of stock ; and by these means 
they must, and through them the go- 
vernment, enter upon all the intricacies 
— to use the mildest term that occurs 
to us — of the Stock Kxehange. 

\V e will not now trace this part of 
the subject through its various braiiche.s 
— for It admits of a very extended con- 
sideration — but belicMiig we ha\e al- 
ready ])ro\ed the ineonveniciice and 
inadequacy of a naiional hank for the 
purposes lecpiirtd, both as an elHcient 
c«>nlrol over the currency, and a.? an 
engine independent of the government, 
we Will now, by a very few figures, 
sl:€?vv the saving to the public of a na- 
tional liank, compared with tin* cost to 
the treasury of the Bank of Kiigland. 
The Bank receives from the public 
700,000/. a-ycar for conducting tiie 
banking business of the nation, and 
for inierc'si of money lent, amounting 
to abo\c fouiicen millions, by the Ikuik 
to government. From this‘sum is to 
be deducted 80,000/. a-ycar paid by 
the Bank in lieu of stamp duties. Tbe 
lowest calculution of expense for ma- 
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naging a national establishment that we 
have ever seen, from the most sanguine 
writer upon the subject, is 300,000/. 
a-year, lor the outlay of clerks, sta- 
tionery, house-keeping, and innume- 
rable other incidental expenses, with- 
out allowing a shilling for losses by 
forgenes and other means that the 
directors of the present Bank, with 
all their care, are constantly liable to, 
and that to a great amount ; and to 
these items are to be addefl the chai^ges 
for purchasing land and erecting build- 
ings reriuisite. for the new establish- 
nient. A site so convenient as tiiat of 
the Bank of Kngland, and die building 
to he erected upon it, would cost 
1,500,000/. upon a \ery low calcula- • 
lion. To these deductions from the 
supposed gains to the public of a 
national bank must be taken into the 
account 100,000/. a-year for procuring 
coiu and bullion, iuid for the general 
regulation of its lasuGs, which under all 
circumstances, favoundilc or unk/our- 
ablc, must be strictly attended to. no 
matter what the terms may be upon 
which these objects are to be effected. 

And now as to the advantage of 
joint-stock banks of issue in London. 
These establishments must either act in 
concert with, or in opposition to, each 
other. If the form<*r he the case, the, 
monoiiol) continues with a clumsy and 
complicaU'd machinery at work, unlike 
that of the Bank of I'lnrland, which is 
pcriect 111 all Us pails; and li they act 
upon the principle of competition, thou 
there is an end of ail care for the regu- 
lation of the cuneney. As we have 
before observed, the joint-stock banks 
of issue in Scotland, and the projwsed 
ones in London, are not analogous in 
tlieir operations. And suppoMiig va- 
rious joint-stock banks of issue were 
established in the metropolis, their great 
object w'ould be to endea> our to com- 
pete succe.ssfully with each other, with- 


out caring for the public convenience. 
For their own private purposes, they 
would overload or starve tne circula- 
tion ; with a view to thbir own profits, 
they would never keep in their coffers 
a larger amount of bullion than was 
actually nec^saiy for their own wants ; 
and when a crisis came, the public 
would find these new establishments 
too much occupied in taking care of 
themselves to afford any attention to 
the community at large. It is to no 
purpose to argue dial an over-issuing 
or starving the currency ^ivould recoil, 
as we have shewn in the case of the 
Bank of England, because these esta- 
blishments are acting in competition, 
and may and would have motives 
more powerful with them than the loss 
by over or scanty issuing in producing 
eitlier of these effects. In the various 
ramifications of their course of compe- 
^tition, these banks will have operations 
in progress which must lead particu- 
larly to over-issues; and the currency 
in these cases must be constantly fluc- 
tuating, and they would, in consequence, 
by their own transactions as private 
bankers, have a frequent tendency Jo 
produce those periods of peeuuiaiy 
embarrassmeqt, from the eflects of 
which tliey '»*buld neither have the 
power nor the inclination to protect 
Uie public. 

By the foregoing aiguments we think 
that we have established, first, the po- 
sition, that It is desirable to conflue the 
issue of notes iii l.oudon to one par^ 
of individuals, and, secondly, that it 
would be at variance with sound policy 
to establish a national bank. We also 
hope that we ha\e shewn the value of 
the Bank of England to the public 
ser\ice, and that it would be nighly 
exjH'dient to continue the monopoly to 
that institution, under such modinca- 
tions as altered circumstances may 
require. 


[Since the fon^oiiig remarks were wTitten, a very important meeting of 
Bank-stock Proprierons, roiisequer.t iijHjn the proceedings of the conunittee of the 
House of Common!), upon tlic affairs of the Bank, ha> taken jilaee. Notwith- 
standing the clamour of the revolutionary presk against the Bank, and which has 
increased since the meeting, we can .slate that its surplus profits are as high now 
as in 1823, and that it has a balance of 40,00U/. a-year beyond the payment of 
its dividends of 8 per cent.j 
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THE VICTIMS OF 
BY A MODERN 

Fortune, it has been truly said, is 
blind, and the same thing may be 
alleg^ of nature ; for while there are 
some to whom the latter goddess has 
denied the commonest gi^, either of 
person or intellect, she has bestowed 
the most splendid upon others, with a 
prodigality which astonishes and per- 
plexed the world. A beautiful person, 
and genius almost superhuman, fell to 
the share of Milton ; nor can it be 
doubted, that in these respects the 
blind goddess was equally kind to the 
bard of Avon, whose presence, even 
judging from the imperfect, and •some- 
what apociyphal likenesses handed 
down to us, was noble to behold, 
while his genius more resembled that 
of a superior nature than of a human 
being. The same remark applies to 
the beautiful, the divine Raphael, — 
nor less to Tasso, and various others, 
whom we might easily point out. 

It will perhaps be deemed pre- 
sumptuous, after naming those illus- 
trious characters — those demisjods 
of fame” — to allude to Ajjgustiis Mer- 
ton, who, although he*^ obtained the 
distinction of Brst wrangler at Hrazeii- 
nose, Oxford, and carried oB a multi- 
tude of prizes from that seat of learn- 
ing, may yet be thought an iiuidecpiHte 
testimony of the fact with which we set 
out, more especially when placed in 
juxta-position with the Chitons, the 
Shakespeares, the Raphaels, and the 
Tassos of the world. We discuss not 
this point. We claim for him no 
equality with tViese august names ; and 
yet, with all such reservations, do we 
set him forward as no unmeet proof of 
the soundness of our assertion. 

Merton was gifted with line genius, 
and with a person all but faultless. In 
stature he rose to six feet, and was 
slightly blit elegantly formed ; while 
his whole air bespoke at once the 
gentleman and scholar. Those who 
have seen his fine Spanish counte- 
nance, dark eyes, and rich clustering 
hair, — the whole communicating dig- 
nity, grace, and interest to his natural 
melancholy, — will not soon efface his 
imposing iiBage from their remem- 
brance. His talents were of a highly- 
diversified order. He was a fitst-rate 
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himself; nor do those who are best 
qualified to judge hesitate to place him 
upon an equality with Burney, Young, 
or Parr. He was also an excellent 
Latinist, and had a profound ac- 
quaintance with geometry, and the 
other branches of mathematical science. 
For knowledge of the various eastern 
tongues he was no unequal match for 
l.ee, of Cambridge ; while his ac- 
quirements in natural philosopliy, po- 
litical econoipy, and metaphysics, were 
sueh as would have fairly entitled him 
4 o prelect on these subjects in any 
university in Europe. Besides this, 
he had an exquisite poetical genius ; 
and, 111 his veiy Brst contest, succeeded 
ill carrying off llie prize of poetry, to 
' the utter discomBture of many for- 
inidahlo rivals. 

Bur,! with all these high acquire- 
mc'iits, he was not a happy man. He 
had been baptised in tlic waters of 
inelariclioly ; and a circumstance which 
occurred in the fifth year of his cur- 
riculum had a baleful and, ultimately, 
fatal effect upon Inrn, dethroning rea- 
son from Its lofty seat, and plunging 
not him only, but another estimable 
individual, in the deepest distress. 
This ciicumstanee, painful as it is, we 
must itdatc ; and, on ]>erusing it, the 
reader will see that tlie noble aspira- 
tions, the keen susceptibilities, of the 
mind flo not always lead to happiness ; 
for, alas 1 it was such an excess of sus- 
c*eptibility in his intellect which dis- 
turbed so sadly tlie current of bis 
ideas, and made him ai^ inmate of 
St. Luke’s. 

The weather at the period we speak 
of was truly melancholy. It was in 
the gloomy month of November, — 
that month in which it is said the sui- 
cidal propeiLsities of the English na- 
tion are most strongly in force. The 
air either filled with dull, sluggish, 
unwholesome fog.s, which hung upon it 
like a nightmare, or soaked in a con- 
stant drizzle of small, annoying, con- 
temptible rain-drops, which, without 
possessing the energy and dignity of a 
shower, were infinitely more disagree- 
able, and found their way to the flesh 
in spite of all the protective armoury of 
great-coats, hessian cloaks, or um- 
brellas. It seemed as if a wet blanket 
were drawn betweemthe sun and the 
earth. The atmosphere was always 
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foggy, often perfectly wet, but never 
thoroughly dry. It wanted vitality; 
and every person that breathed it par- 
took of Its own damp, hypochondriac, 
inanimate character. 

It was in the morning of one of 
those days of fog, gloom, and ennui, 
that Augustus last sallied out to lounge 
about the streets of Oxford, as was his 
custom, before breakfast. There was 
a ftivourite spot in which he was wont 
to walk ; it was upon the footpath of a 
very short street, about the middle of 
which stood the sh<m of Jonathan 
Hookey, a barber. This street (we 
forget Its name) is alio^e fifty yards 
in length, and oyicris at each end into 
a cross street. Now, Merton’s walk 
extended from one of those cross streets 
to the other, including, of course, the 
whole extent of the short street : ho 
always walked on one snle of this 
street, viz. on tliat opposite to the 
barber’s shop. Those partirulars^may 
seem trifling, but they are esSfntial 
to tlic proper understanding of the 
story. 

While making those momine per- 
ambulations, he liad always an air of 
deep thought, llis arms were crossed, 
and he kept his eyes constantly flxed 
upon the ground, as if deeply engrossed 
in profound meditation. It boots not 
now to inquire on w'hat subjects Ins 
thoughts were mostly employed. b«t it 
was unquestionably on themes of ileep 
import, and concerned not hiniseif 
only, liut the interests of science, 
learning, and humanity at large. The 
morning in question was yieculiaily 
dull and foggy ; but whether it was 
this or sonietliiiig else, certain it is, 
that be felt himself more than usually 
overpowered. The air oppressed him 
like a leaden shroud, and the energies 
of his soul seemed for once on the 
point of sinking beneath the superin- 
cumbent burden. 

Turn we now to Jonathan Hookey, 
the barber. In person he diffqr^*d 
much from Merton. 1 1 is height did 
not exceed five feet, but he made 
amends for it in breadth ; for he was a 
roan of a lusty habit, and sjiorted a 

aunch which no London alderman or 

urgomaster of Amsterdam would look 
upon with contempt. Bald was his 
head, and his nose was not merely 
large but immense; but it is idle to 
grow eloquent upon noses. Has not 
Sterne exhausted the theme ? have not 
we ourselves more than once expatiated 
upon it ? Swakenbergius had a nose, 


so had Ovidius Naso ; but to neither 
would Jonathan Hookey’s strike its 
colours, and good criq^son ones they 
were. 

Jonathan, despite his bald head, his 
diminutive stature, his ample pot- 
belly, and agspler nose, was a man of 
fine feelings. Nature was outraged 
when he liecame a barber. He most 
assuredly was never destined by her to 
.«have Ixiards, and manufacture perukes 
for heads more brainless, many of 
them, than his own blocks. He ought 
to have been a professor o^etaphysics 
or lo»ic in some famous university, 
such as lleidelburg, Gottingen, or 
( ilasgow ; — but why lament over cure- 
less e\jls7 It is sufficient to say he is a 
barber, and there is an end of the 
matter. 

We must now return to Merton. 
His solitary walks on the opposite side 
*bf the street had not even, from the 
first, escaped the scrutinising eyes of 
Mr. Hookey. No : lie saw in the 
tall, pale, elegant, dark-haired student 
the \ictim of deep sensibility. From 
seeing him, he wondered, from wonder- 
ing he loved him, from loving he 
adored him : he knew at once he was 
no common man. I}aving perused 
Byron’s Manfred, he conceived him to 
b(* such another as that strange charac- 
ter ; or he might he a second Lara ; or, 
more, he might he, nay he was, *a 
glorious genius, full of high imaginings. 
Little do we know what bright thoughts 
passed through the mind of the en- 
thusiastic Hookey. He cursed his 
profession, which debarred him from 
the fcdlowship of such a man : he 
cursed his nose, which stood between 
him and the object of his adoration. 

Day after day had Mr. Hookey 
noticed the accomplished, the highly- 
gifted Merton ; but it was only upon 
this particular morning that the recog- 
nition was mutual. Merton, on turn- 
ing his eyes by chance from the ground, 
looked to the opposite side of the 
street, and there beheld a iiose. He 
then turned his eyes to the earth in his 
usual meditative mood; but, reflecting 
that a nose without an owner was 
rather a singular phenomenon, he 
looked a second time, and there, be- 
hind the nose, he saw a man ; it was 
Mr. Hookey himself. 

This was the first time that the me- 
lancholy* and intellectual student re- 
ciprocated upon Hookey the attention 
wnich Hookey had hitherto bestowed 
exclusively upon him. No more was 
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the barber's sweetness wasted upon 
the desert air,” but fell on one who 
knew how to appreciate it to its fullest 
extent. Merton stood stock-still, and 
gazed upon him with mute admiration. 
He was positively fascinated. The 
nose operated upon him Uke the head 
of Meausa, and almost turned him to 
stone. And Mr. Hookey was fascina- 
ted too. Merton also had become 
Medusahed, and exercised a petri- 
^tive influence upon the barber. He 
was nailed fast to the threshold of his 
own door, afid gazed upon his fancied 
personification of Lara and Manfred 
with an indomitable and resistless per- 
severance, which utterly confounded 
himself ; w'hile Merton, nailed alike 
fast to the opposite footpath, stood 
staring at his antagonist, or rather at 
his nasal protuberance. This im- 
pressive scene continued for several 
minutes, when Merton, regaining the 
power of locomotion, slowly ap- 
proached the barber, his arms all the 
while crossed, and his eyes intently 
fixed upon the nose. Nine slow and 
awful steps brought him face to face 
with Hookey. The barber's eyes 
were fixed intently upon hk — his eyes 
upon the barber's ngse. The scene 
was extremely dreadfiil ; and Mr. 
Hookey, after vainly trying to keep his 
ground, retreated into the shop, still 
racing Merton, who kept aihancing 
upon him as he receded. Back, step 
by step, went Hookey ; forward, step 
by step, came Merton ; each all the 
while eyeing the other with equal 
astonishment. The barber continued 
retreating, the other following him, 
-—first through the shop, then through 
the kitchen, then through the parlour 
—the three apartments leading into 
one another. At last he got to the re- 
motest comer of the parlour, and could 
get no briber. Here he paused, and 
Merton paused also. Still they gazed 
on each other, the barber in the 
comer overpowered with amazement, 
and the student standing before him 
hardly less surprised. At last Merton 
hcoke silence in the following awful 
words, — Gracious Heavens, what 
A nose! So saying, he retreated as 
slowly as he entered, leaving Mr. 
Hookey utterly stupifted and be- 
wildered. The sentence went like 
iron into the barber's soul ; he felt it in 
all its bitterness. ^ 

It is almost unnecessary to say 
what an^ effect this scene had upon 
the highly-susceptiBle temperament of 


Merton. From that moment peace 
fled his , mind. He . went instantly 
home ; but instead of devoting himself^ 
as before, to those studies in which he 
delighted, and in which he was wont 
so highly to excel, he immured himself 
in his chamber, giving way to gloomy 
abstraction, and agonising his spirit 
with painful and most distressing fan- 
cies. The great power of his imagina- 
tion caused him, in a peculiar manner, 
to suffer from the remembrance of 
what he bad witnessed ; and, accord- 
ingly, bis waking as well as his sleep- 
ing hours were haunted with visions 
of noses, — ,.noses of stupendous size, 
which arose, like ocean islands, amid 
the gloomy tabernacle of his brain, and 
filled him with utter despair. At lust, 
from bad to worse, he became the 
mere shadow of his former self, the 
wreck of what he was, and a ]ucture of 
fallen and shattered genius. To dri%'e 
away the hideous phantasmagorias that 
tortiliVd him, as with the stings of de- 
mons, he had recourse to gin, and soon 
became a confirmed drunkard : the next 
stage was lunacy ; and he was confined 
fur fourteen months in Saint Luke’s 
Hospital for the insane. 

The fiite of the barber was equally 
deplorable. The awful words pre^ 
Dounced by Merton may be considered 
his death-knell. They rung ever after 
in his ears; and, in a few weeks, his 
head was turned, his shop shut up, 
and himself sent to Bedlam. “ Gr«- 
cioiiS heavens^ what a nose!'* This 
dreadful sentence — more dreadful than 
the hand-writing on the wall to Bel- 
shazzar, — haunted him by day and by 
night. Beason was dethroned, and 
** moody madness, laughing wild,” was 
the result. Such are the frightful 
consequences oi extranc susceptihilityy 
against which the youth of both sexes 
ought to be constantly on their guard. 

The worst remains to be told. These 
unhappy men were liberated from con- 
finement about the same time, and botli 
returned to Oxford. They seemed to 
have recovered their reasonmg faculties, 
but the result shewed that this was very 
for from being the case ; for, happen- 
ing to meet on the banks of the Clier- 
well, they attacked each other witli 
such fury, that, like Brutus and Aruns, 
they were both killed on the spot, — 
the barber having been burked in the 
encounter, aiMl the student having 
died of a wound which he received in 
the throat by his antagonist's razor. 

A Modekn Pythagorean. 
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W I, acknowledged, at the close of our 
former essay, that Dr. Chalmers had 
laid us under one considerable obliga- 
tion, and had established one point of 
great importance in the present discu.s- 
Sion. \\ e now proceed to explain and 
to illu.strate this point. 

It respects the real nature of the 
(|ucstion at issue : it explains the exact 
position of the whole controversy. There 
have been divers attempts made of laftj 
years to obscure this ]»omt, and to per- ‘ 
))lex the public mind by medium courses 
and equituhU adjustments of a dispute, 
whitli can iie\ei really terminate but 
with the absolute overthrow of one or 
other of the contending parties. Either 
Malihus IS right, or Ih> is wrong, if he 
IS right 111 his premises, then, re\t)1tine 
as ins conclusions are, we have no 
choice but to proceed onwards with 
him. If he is wrong, then let him be 
proved, and regarded, and treated as 
such. 

Numerous have been the attempts 
made, during the last twenty years, to 
get rid of the Malthusian theory by a 
side w’lnd. \ ery many benevolent 
persons, whosii sensibilities were shock- 
ed at the conclusions which naturally 
resulted from the premises laid down 
by him, endeavoured to repudiate his 
system by sundry palliative expedients. 
Of these, emigration has been the 
latest, the most warmly espoused, and 
the longest adhered to. Mr. Wilmot 
Horton, in the Quarterly Review of 
Mr. Sadler’s work, fights stoutly for 
this panacea, lie, like others, is nei- 
ther able to meet Mr. Malthus’s as- 
sumed feels himself, nor will he lake 
the trouble of examining Mr. Sadler’s 
laborious ^d voluminous refutation. 
He takes t$e easier method of piisli^ng 
both the combatants aside, telling them, 
in courteously-phrased sentences, that 
they arc a couple of idiots ; for tliat 
emigration sets all things to rights, and 
that nothing else will. 

Now of this fency Dr. Chalmers at 
once disabuses his readers. I ie shews 
them, in an instant, that, admitting 
the Malthusian theory, emigration is 
altogether inefficient and powerless as 
a remedy. As a temporary expedient, 
indeed, — as one of the necessaiy pre- 
liminaries to an abolition of the poor- 


laws, — he admits it to a trial ; but as 
meeting the real difficulty, or furnish- 
ing a cure to the existing evil, he alto- 
gether denies its value. 

** Population, when permitted its full 
development, by an uiihouiided supply 
of the means ot subsistence can double 
itself in fifteen years ; and we proceed 
on a computation greatly more moderate 
tlian this, wdien w'e affirm, that for an 
eiuigrntioii, sufficient to allow an un- 
cbeclied multi)>UcBtion of our species in 
the Britisii islands, there behoved to be 
at least half a million of human beings 
transported annually from our shores. 
I'be expense of so mighty a transporta- 
tion, and the magnitude of that immense 
flotilla, which would need to be upheld 
for the business of these annual ship- 
ments, are of themselves sufficiently 
startling; and might w'ell disabuse us 
of the idea that any very effectual relief 
cun be ministered, by this expedient, for 
the w'luics of our jxipulatiou. But we 
mav properly add the ever-increasing 
difliculty of ne^ setili^ents abroad ; 
after that the most accessible and best 
portions of territory had been occupied. 
1 1 IS no great recommendation of a scheme, 
that, the longer it is prosecuted, it is 
always becoming more impracticable ; 
insomuch, that every successive year 
must witness anotlier augmentation both 
to the cost and the labour of it. Neither 
enn w^e admire, as a sound or lasting 
ex{>edient for keeping right the over- 
flowing population of one country, a 
process that hastens onw'ard every otlier 
country to the same consummation. W e 
bhoiild greatly prefer an expedient that 
would eiiuuHv apply to all countries; 
and that would not lose its efficacy, 
even though the globe should through- 
out be peopled up to its capabilities ; 
and the millennial erfi had arrived, at 
which we beheld a g^eral fulness and 
prosperity in nil lands. But the near, 
the practical consideration is, that the 
relief afforded even now*, by all the 
emigration which even the most sanguine 
of its advocates can count upon, is but 
an insigiiiticaut fraction of what a popu- 
lation, left to its own unchecked spon- 
taneity, W'ould need ; ami every future 
year this relief would become more 
insignificant.” pp. 380, 38 1 . 

Thus Tiave we one great hinderance 
cleared away, which constantly pre- 
vented men from seeing and from 
meeting the real difficulty. And now 
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we may proceed to look at the true 
question at issue, for the clear state- 
ment of which we have again to express 
our obligation to Dr. Chalmers. 

*'A11 the remedies which have been 
proposed against a state of general desti- 
tution in society, may be cAssihed under 
two descriptions. By the first, it is 
sought to provide the adetpiate means 
for the increasing numbers of mankind. 
By the second, to keep down tlie num- 
bers to the stationary, or, comparatively 
roeaking, to the slowly-increasing means. 
The first mat, we think, he conveniently 
designated the external remedies — inso- 
much that their object is to equalise the 
means with the population, by an increase 
on the former term, or by an increase 
and enlargement of the resources ironi 
without. The second may, perhaps, he 
contradistinguished from the otlier, by 
viewing it in the light of an internal 
remedy — insomuch as its ohjtnrt is to 
maintain the equality of the two, by 
preventing an undue increase on the 
latter term, which can only be achieved, 
in a right way, by adding to the restraints 
of prudence and principle from within. 
It is our main design to demonstrate th(» 
insufficiency of one and all the remedies 
put together winch belong to the first 
class — and to contrast, with their ope- 
ration, the effett of the 'moral remedy, 
the prosperous economic state that %>ill 
surely be realised tlirough the medium 
of general intelligence and virtue, or by 
ah action on the minds of tlie people 
themselves.” pp. 20, 29. 

It is now high time that the states- 
men and philanthropists of the old world 
should take this direction, h is to a 
moral restraint on the numhers of mankind, 
and not to a physical enlargement of the 
means J'or their suhsisteurej that we shall 
be henceforth beholden for sufficiency or 
peace in our commonw ealth.” p. 7U. 

And again : 

“ Weneed scarcely advert toany oftliose 
lesser expedients, which, thougli but the 
crudities of mere Beutimen|alisra, have 
been proposed, each as a grand pariac;ea, 
for all the disorders of the social state, — 
such as the cottage system, and the cow 
f^stem, and the village economy of Mr. 
Owen, and the various plans of home 
^colonisation that have been thought to 
snpersede the lessons of Malthus, or, 
at least, practically to absolve us from 
ell regard to them for centuries to come. 
Now, the remedies we have just specified 
may be regarded as belonging to the first 
class. They are all external remedies ; 
and it will be our distinct aim ta demon- 
strate, in succession, the inefficacy of 
each of tligm.’’ p. 36. 

Hero, then, we idbet the questiQii in 


all its broadth and fulness. And 
surely no man will think that we have 
overrated, or can overrate its real im- 
portance, who considers for a moment 
what is now going forward in England. 

A strong impression has lately been 
imparted to the public mind, and it is 
now working its natural results in 
every quarter of the empire, — that 
something may be done, and ought to 
be done, to improve the condition of 
the labouring classes ; and that this 
sometliing mainly consists in giving 
them the means of improving their 
ow'ii condition. One can hardly lake 
up a provincial newspaper without 
meeting with some paragraph detailing 
an effort of this kind. In every corner 
of the island, the more benevoltmt 
landed pro]>rietors have busied them- 
selves, in apportioning out patches of 
ground, m giving gardens to the de- 
serving, in promising or even in pro- 
viding them witli cows, and in s<*eking 
to improve or multiply their little lia- 
bitutions. Plans fur huihhng cottage^, 
reports on the advantage of spader- 
husbandry, and st.itemeiitN of tin* good 
done by little allotments of l.ind, fill 
every coiintiy nevvspa[)er, and glculdcn 
our hearts with the nope that better 
times for the poor are fast approacliing. 

I low startling, then, is it, and yet at 
the same time liow loud a call to close 
and serious examination, vvlicn a man 
of the commanding intelleet ofDr.C'hal- 
mers comes boldly forward, and de- 
nounces these proceedings in the mass, 
as “ the crudities of mere sentimental- 
ism,” and as practising “ a deceitful 
mockery on the hopes of the philan- 
thropist.” And still more, when he 
proceeds to argue, with evident sin- 
cerity and earnestness, that the only 
and the incviuhle result of all these 
well-meant eflibrts must be, to increase, 
and not to dimmish, the wretchedness 
at present existing, — to deteriorate, and 
not to improve, the condition of the 
labcuring classes. 

**A reckless population, made more 
reckless by the show and promise of such 
a relief, will shoot a-head of all that can 
possibly be achieved by it. The addi- 
tional food that may have been created, 
wdll be more than overhoriie in the tide 
of an increasing population. The only 
difference will be a greater instead of a 
smaller number of wretched families— 
a heavier amount of distress, with less 
of unbroken ground in reserve for any 
future enlargements — a society in every 
way as straitened as before, yet nearer to 
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the extreme limit of their resources than 
before, short, a condition at once of 
augmented hardship and diminished 
hope, with all the burden of on ex- 
pensive and unprofitable scheme to the 
bargain.” (p. 39.) 

Does not this strong opinion, this 
alarming prognostication, coupled with 
what wc know to be going on in the 
country, call upon us, in the most im- 
perative manner, to look again at the 
facts, and to inquire whether hundreds 
of intelligent and benevolent men, scat- 
tered over the country, are all in error; 
or whether it be merely the professor 
of divinity in the riiiversiiy of KHin- 
biirgh that has miscalculated results? 
One or the other must be wrong; but* 
the whole country 1*5 interested in de- 
ciding which. 

Now, ni discussing tl is question, we 
shall find it necessaiy to grapple, in the 
first pl.icc, with three leading princi- 
ples enunciated by Dr. C’lialrnors. 

Tlie first is, that population «// in- 
crease more rapidly than food. 

The ucoud, that population, if left 
to its natural development, will double 
itself in fifteen years. 

the third, that population advances 
in a regular ratio, doubling itself in 
everu suecesstve fifteen jears. 

These thiee fundauiental proposi- 
tions of Dr. C’halniers* scheme we be- 
lieve to he, each and every one of them, 
wholly contrary to fact. And if they 
can be renio\ed out of the way, v\c 
shall then find very little basis on 
which to rest his tears, as to the fatal 
results of the benevolent efforts now 
making in various parts of the country. 

Ills first proposition, then, relates to 
the supposi d tendency of pojnilation to 
increase faster than fiiod. lie says, 

** (’ertain it i.s, at all events, that the 
produce of the soil cannot be made to 
increase at the rate that jKipulation would 
increase.” (p. i^l.) 

** With every possible enlargement, 
subsistence u lU not iiicrense so fR8% us 
population wvii/d increase.'* (p. 31.) 

The additional food tliat may have 
been created, will be more than oi'crborne 
in the tide of an increasing population.” 
(p.39.) 

Such is the notion entertained by 
the doctor. Ilut where, 111 the whole 
history of man, did he learn it i where, 
in the review of the state of human 
beings, either in past times or in the 
present day, did he discover the facts 
upon which such a fancy is built ? 

VOL. VI. NO. xxxii. 


Is it true of individuals ? Tty it in 
an individual case. Take an emigrant, 
for instance, just settled down upcm 
his farm, and prepariffg to cultivate it 
principally by the labour of his own 
hands. Tell him to beware of adding 
children to his fiimily, for that, do what 
he will, alf the additional food that 
he may be able to create will be over- 
borne by the tide of his increasing 
fiimily.” Tell him, in plain English, 
that he cannot raise food so fast as to 
supply tlie wants of his children, if be 
should be so “ reckless :ib to liave any. 
Will he not laugh at your folly ? Will 
he not tell you that he can raise more 
food in one year, than his family, were 
It even twice as numerous, would re- 
quire in Jive? Will he not set at nought 
your warning, and tell you plainly, that 
he is well assured, not only of being 
able to feed his family as they arise, 
but of being, moreover, a far richer 
man at the end of twenty years, w'lth 
eight children, than he is at the present 
moment without any ? 

ls.it true, then, of an individual man, 
that he is unable to raise food for his 
increasing family? Is it true, that 
tlie produce of the soil cannot be 
made to increase at the rate that 
{xipulation vvoald ineVease ?” Cer- 
tainly not. As fiir as individuals arc 
concerned, it is abundantly clear that 
everv man i.s able to raise food in ftir 
greater abiindanre out of the ground 
tlian he or the largest family he can 
lear will ever be likely to need. Of 
individuals, then, it is not true that 
population increases faster than food. 

liut IS It true of communities? Does 
It turn out, by some strange concur- 
rence of circumstances, that a mass of 
individuals, each of whom can create 
food much faster than he can consume 
It, may yet piove, m the aggregate, 
unable to meet the wants of their 
increasing population ? Is it so, that 
a thousand men, each causing a sur- 
plus 111 his individual capacity, do yet, 
when massed together, prove unequal 
to produce even food enough for their 
own consumption ? 

Dr. Chalmers and the economists 
aver that it is so ; and they ground 
their assertion, not on any deficiency 
in tlio men, but in a deficiency of 
land on winch to exert their industry. 

ant of room is the supposed cause. 
There ufalmt a certain projiortion of 
productive l.md ; and when this is 
fairly occupied, every additimial unit 
added to the population substiacts 
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sometliing from the general stock of 
food, and from the general comfort of 
the community. ^ 

Hut, surely, nothing can be more 
obvious than that this supposed want 
of room must have a certain point of 
commencement. Supposing England 
to be submerged for four-aiid-twenty 
hours, and, on its reappearance, a soli- 
tary man, with his wife and children, 
to be put into possession of it, with 
an entire security from any disturb- 
ance by immigration. He, at least, 
could suffer t.o apprehension of want 
of room — he, at least, might be free 
from the distracting apprehension, that 

the produce of the soil could not be 
made to increase at the rate that popu> 
lation would increase.’* And even when 
centuries had passed away, and ten 
thousand families had sprung up in 
the land, stiU would there be produc 
tive soil enough, still would tliere be 
food enough, and still would every 
man of them, with coniinon industry, 
be able to raise, in each single year, 
food enough to sustain his family for 
Jive. 

The evil of want o f room, then, if it 
came at all, could only come to such a 
society after ilie lapse .of ages. The 
practical question for dur ])resent con- 
sideration is, lias It yet come to us ? 
And this inquiry may be answerwl 
bj putting thrci* oiher questions iii 
return : — 

1. Is iheu* any <)niplorn or siirn 
from which it may be rationally argued 
that the country is unable to produce 
the food required by its inhabitants/ 
We know of none. Nay, further, we 
will say, that sucli are the capabilities 
of the country, and such is the obvious 
possibility of aiejmentuig its produc- 
tiveness by a higher st} le of cultivrition, 
that we should feel no ajjprehensioii 
even at the prospect of a doubled po- 
pulation wnthin the next fifty years; — 
convinced that mean.s would easily 
be found of providing abundance of 
food for the whole. So far, then, no 
symptom is yet visible of ^^want of 
noorn.” 

2. I.s it not true, that with the con- 
stant increase of population during the 
last five centuries, there has always 
been found a corresponding rise; in the 
quantity and quality of foorJ providerl 
for these increasing numbers ? Cun 
even the roo.st cursory g]anc6 be cast 
over the history of past ages in Eng- 
land, without seeing that the mode and 
style of living, theUcUial quantity and 


quality of food furnished and cm* 
sumed, has been perpetually advancin^y 
and advancing /os/er than the poput^ 
thn. Nay, during even the last thirty 
years has the case been so. W^e know, 
indeed, tliat by abuses in the adrai- 
nistmtion of the poor-laws, by tlie in- 
crease of machinery, and by the bale- 
ful eflects of “ free trade,” the condition 
of the labourers of England has been 
rather deteriorated than improved dur- 
ing these last few years. But this has 
resulted merely from the richer classes 
having succeeded in grasping and re- 
taining more than their share. Tlie 
general state of things, could it be sa- 
tisfactorily a5fcertained, would shew a 
.considerable advance in luxury, in en- 
joyment, in consumption, among the 
people as a w'liole, accompanying and 
outstripping die advance in po])ulation 
which has occurred during the s;iine 
jieriod. 

If, then, wc find, as far as hi.story 
and Viaiistic fact will enable us to 
judge, that foiKl lias iiiereased much 
fiister than population, how an* we to 
believe the projiosition so repeaietlly 
hud down bv the learned doctor, that 
“the produce of the sod (annot be 
made to increase at the same rale at 
which ]>opulatioii increases^” 

.*>. With reference, howcv(*r, to the 
.•supiKised **tvunf ofroomJ"it wotiUl be 
unpardonable too\erl<>ok the question, 
whether it be clear tlial this country 
lias arrived at ///r — whether it be 

real!) o\ er-peopled, — w lieiher iheie are 
not still acres enough for each inha- 
bitant, to supply that inhabitant w'iih 
food i This IS a point vvlucli ought to be 
inquired into, — not iussiinied ; for then* 
IS no puma facie reason why twelve 
miliums, rather than eighteen, should 
be the exact niiniber w'hieh tlie island 
can sustain. We know that there were 
men who talked about over-population 
when the whole number of the people 
fell below six rnillions. Hut we have 
doubled our ranks since then, and are 
tluf more comfortahle, rather than the 
less so, for the increase. Surely, then, 
before we take up the same cuckoo-cry 
of “ over-population,” we should look 
around us and see if there be no in- 
stance of any more thickly-peopled 
region than our own. 

Now, with reference to this point, 
the most important facts are close at 
hand. Just across the water lies the 
Flemish coast, and there we find, on a 
soil originally bad, a population subsist- 
ing in ease and plenty with numbers 
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more tlian twice as dense, in relation to 
(be space they occupy, as those of our 
own population. In one of the depart- 
ments of Flanders, Radclyde tells us, 
there are 461, (>59 souls upon :3U2,235 
hectares, which are equal to 740,521 
Knf^lish acres, heinfj; about hve souls 
to ei'^ht EnG;li.sh acres. Uul the popu- 
lation, he adds, “ is much more dense 
in other districts; in that of Unices 
alone, at the rale of three souls to four 
acres — and in Uiat of (^oiirlr*ii, at the 
rate of one to an F.ii*^lisli acre. Not- 
w'lthstanding tins, one~Unrd of Hie pro- 
dace oft/ii iufid I** annwJh/ t ijm/cdf* 

Now, 111 Fngifind and .ile« wc h^\c 
still about l/iKC acyi\ (o i rrri/ stiul ; >0^ 
that, before we reach liic le\cl of the 
Flemish ])0])ul<»tioM, our ]>cop‘c must 
more th.in dtaiblc ilieni'^els es. I’lom 
surh u il(e'bl»n.( Dr. I h.ilrncrs would 
j)r(d:tt a goiier.il and downright s(.uv- 
ation ; and yet in 1 landers, with a 
naturally Oad sod, and widi nea^|j^ one 
soul t<i exn'Y acre, ilic peofde not only 
su[*poit theiusel\(‘s in ctunloit and 
pleulv, but m iuidlif i }pot( one-tinrd of 
ihi n produf'i 

\\ liat llie luMViug of all tlicsefacls 
upon llie docioi’s p^j^ition ^ ‘‘ l ood,’* 

.sa\s he, ‘‘ c.iiiijoi 1>4‘ made to incicase 
NO fa>l as popiilatJfm.” Now, iii tlie 
case of an indiMdual, wt* see this at a 
^iaiKc to be untrue; in the case oi our 
own country, we see llial tlie <^rcjv\th of 
Its }jopulation Imn been far oiU'^ii*ipp»*d 
by ilie incve,iNe of comiorl among the 
peoph*; and, lastl},l)\ a neighbouring 
country we learn that moie llian twice 
our present population iniglit be sub- 
sisted oil our Island, and imglit pro- 
duce far more tood than would lie 
needed for their own subsistence. 
Surel\,llien,we learn cnouiili, from all 
these facts, to enable us at once to dis- 
credit the doctor’s assertion, that “ it is 
not possible to keep the proiluce up to 
the population,” and to lepudiate his 
grand remedy, “ the keeping down the 
jiopulation to the produce.” • 

Ilut we must proceed onwards to the 
consideration of the secoml lead ms: 
proposition enunciated by Dr. (Jhal- 
mers. It is as follows : — 

** Population, when permitiod its full 
clevolopnient, can double itself in fifteen 
years.” p .380. 

On tins important point we ha\e 
already said something in our former 
essay; but it appears necessary to es- 
tablish the contrary position in the 


strongest manner, seeing that upon this 
assumed fact rests nearly the whole of 
the Malllinsian theory. ITie great ob 
ject of Mr. Malthus and of Dr. (.’hal- 
mers is, to alarm us with a fancied dan* 
ger of a growth of population beyond 
any possible supply of food. To give 
some colour to this notion of theirs, it 
IS obvioudy necessary to assert a rate 
of incicn^c, as taking place among 
hnurun bemgs, f.ir beyond any increase 
of tbf> means of subs'f«ieiice that we on 
the other side could venture to antici- 
nate. To esiabli^li th/s point, Mr. 
Alalllius resoiled to his famous geo- 
metry .il and arithmelKal ratios, assert- 
ing that human lieings increased on a 
i,vO(nelriC srale, as 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. ; 
wiule food only increased in an arith- 
ineliCcil series, as 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. 
Tlii^ fancy — for it wa-s a mere fancy — 
if admitted, established his argument; 
but It was, auor all, nothing but a 
visionary chimeia. 

Dr. Chalmers is silent on the sub- 
ject of the geometrical and arithmetical 
ratios; but he bases lus scheme upon 
this supi used duplication of human 
lieinus at short and regular periods. 
Se\eial limes, does he allude to this 
.su{>j)osed doulfliiig ‘‘ ih liTieen years,’' 
as if jt wc‘»e some e^uibli>hed fact, 
w'hicli might be just a** safely assumed 
as the revolution of the moon roiiAd 
the earth in e\e v four - and - tw^enty 
huuis. And ycl this leading and fun- 
dameulul jioinl, advened to by the 
learned doctor again and ai:ain, as if it 
weie one of the be.>l-established of all 
known facts rolatixe to man, is, after 
all, iiolliiug but a dream, — and a dream 
more baseless and absurd than the 
spcculai'ons ofOwen or tlie reveries of 
Jacob llehmen. 

It IS ea<Y enough to sap that popula- 
tion doubles itself in fifteen years, — it 
IS, aUo, easy enough to sap that money, 
at five per cent compound interest, 
doubles Itself m five years; but the 
detection of either folly is equally easy. 
To expose tlie latter, you take your 
pencil, and add the inlercNt to the 
priiicipaK year by >ear, and you shew, 
in less than a minuie, that more than 
fourteen years, instead of five, must 
elajise before the dujibcation would 
even be approached. In like manner, 
in the other question, it is only neces- 
sary to Ascertain what rate of annual 
increase is supposed, and by what steps 
this fiftc'en yeans’ duplication is to be 
1 cached ; and a similar operation to 
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the former will, in a few minutes, 
decide the question. 

When Dr. CHalmers, then, tells us 
that the nattiral progress of population, 
under favourable circumstances, is to 
double itself every fifteen years, we 
ask him, at starting, at wHat rate he 
supposes tlie marriages, births, and 
deaths to go on ? If we can gain this 
information, nothing can be more easy 
than to construct a parish register, in 
which tliat number of marriages, births, 
and deaths shi.U be regularly recorded ; 
and then, at the end of a hundred years 
or so, we shall have, at once, decisive 
and irrefragable proof whether or not 
this fancy oifa fifteen years' duplication 
be consistent even with possibility. 

These data, however, are nowhere 
supplied to us in the doctor's book. 
Pie contents himself with the bare 
enunciation of a result, without the 
least information as to the manner in 
which that result is obtained. But 
his authority for the whole scheme is, 
as he tells us, to be found in ‘‘the 
clear and convincing statements of 
Malthus.^' To Malthus, then, we must 
resort for an answer to our present 
question, How is this supposed fifteen 
years' duplication hrou(fid about I 

But even in the learned professor s 
pages we shall hardly find more light 
thrown on this important part of the 
investigation. True, as far as mere 
assumption and assertion can go, he 
fully supports Dr. Chalmers in his 
averments. He tells us (book i. ch. 1 ), 
that “ in the back settlements of Ame- 
rica, the population has been found to 
double Itself in fifteen years; and e\en 
this extraordinary nite of increase is 
probably short of the utmost power of 
population." And (in book ii. ch.ll), 
he further adds, that “ in particular dis- 
tricts, the period of doubling, from pro 
creation only, has often been less than 
fifteen years." But he does not sup- 
port these statements by the least ex- 
planation of the usual steps of mar- 
riages, births, and deaths, by which 
every population must proceed, either 
in increase or diminution. 

We are therefore compelled to wan- 
der through the pages of his volumes 
in quest of some statements of this 
kind, which may be brought into com- 
parison with his estimate of the ratio 
of increase. And in another part of 


his work (book ii. ch. 9), we find a few 
data whieh may be brought to bear 
upon the question. 

Mr. Mnlthus there states, that “ in 
England, the average proportion of 
marriages to births appears, of late 
years, to have been about 100 to 350." 
Jn other words, that marriages pro- 
duced, on an average, about 3} child- 
ren each. 

But in America he estimates the pro- 
lificness to be so much greater as to 
reach 558 births to 100 marriages, or 
about 5} to each. 

He also calculates that about 20 out 
of ^very 35 bf these children live to 
the marriageable age. Not to resort 
to a minute fraction, we will suppose 
that 3 out of the 5j children resulting 
from each marriage, survive to enter 
into wedlock in their turn. 

Now' let us endeavour to constnict a 
table, founded on these data. l.et us 
supp^<iP a party of healthy \oung per- 
sons (sixteen couple, or thirty-two in 
ail) settled down in one of these same 
back settlements, where, according to 
Mr. Malthus, th<‘ people double their 
numbers c^ery fifteen yeais, or even in 
less; we will suppose them to have, 
one w'lih another, on an average, 51 
children each couple — licing 2 more 
than, according to Mr. Malthus's own 
shewing, they would ha\e bi^en likely 
to ha\e m England. We will suppose, 
further, that 3 of these children, on an 
a\erage, live to a marriageable age, 
and that all so surviving do actually 
marry at the age of twenty-three, atul 
have the «aine families in their turn. 
And we will al>o suppose all these 
married persons to live to the age of 
sixty-fiveyear>, one with another; and, 
lastly, although every community must 
have a reasonable proportion of aged 
persons, and it would be [lerftictly irra- 
tional to argue, in the present case, 
from a party having no parents sur- 
viving ; we will only calculate that each 
mjfmed couple, at starting, is accom- 
panied by one surviving parent out of 
the four originally existing: — the total 
number, then, of our little party, at the 
commencement of their history, would 
be 48. And we will endeavour to 
keep a record of their births, marriages, 
and deaths for aliout a hundred and 
twenty years. It will arrange itself as 
follows : — 
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Four hundred and fort}f~one persons, 
then, would be the result, at the end of 
120 years from the commencement of 
this record. One addition, however, 
we must slop to make. 

The children who die in infancy, or 
unmarried, are nowhere recorded in 
this register. Their births and deaths 
would have encumbered its details, 
without in the least degree afl'ecting 
the general result. The first married 
couples, for instance, might have six- 
teen childreiHin the fourth year, and 
sixteen children in the eleventh, of this 
chronicle ; but as it is an admitted 
point that two out of each hve die 
before they come to maturity, the 
shortest way is to omit their birdis nid 
deaths equally horn the calendar, and 
to record those only who, by their niar- 
ritige and fruitfulness, help forward the 
general result. 

Still, however, llioiigh all the child- 
ren of this class which have been born 
and have died during the fI^^t hundred 
years of this register, may fairly be 
omitted, we must not (brget that those 
of later birth, ihoutjh still young, and 
though doomed to die unfruitful, may 
yet be in eM^lcnce, and may swell the 
ranks of our little coniSmunity in the 
1201I1 year. 

We wdl give Mr. Mai thus the bene- 
fit i)f the whole of ilum. We will sup- 
po'^e th.it each of the seventy couples 
who maiTied between the 07th and thc' 


118lh >ear of rcgiNter, may have 
two children living, in addition to the 
three set down 111 the record. The 
fraction vve may omit, on the scoie of 
the incvilablcMleaili'j in fiisl infancy 

Now, adding these 140 clnldren to 
the result which appeals at the foot 
of the record, vve arrive at a total of 
.581, as the highest amount lliat can 
possibly be obtained, in 120 years, 
from the original number of 48 ]»er- 
sons; reasoning, as we have done 
throughout, from data furnished to us 
by Mr. Mallhus himself. 

But let us compare this result, which 
may be tstken to be a statement of /cict, 
wiui the supposed increase predicted by 
Mr. Mallhus and Dr. Chalmers. The 
differcDce is pretty considerably” 
striking, as an American would say. 


Year. 

1 

16 

iU 

46 


ENtimated 
Numbers. 
48 « 

96 
192 
384 


Yiir. 

Eitlnurted 

Knnben. 

61 . 

768 

76 . 

.. 1636 

^ 91 . 

.. 3078 

106 . 

.. 6144 

m .... 

18808 


And yet Jive hundred and eighty->one 
is the actual result, obtained from 
thc statements of Mr. Malthus him- 
self; while, according to his antici- 
pations, above twelve thoueand ought 
to have appeared : so wofuUy do all 
these wondrous speculations shrink up 
and vanish away, when brought to the 
test of actual ^ntli metical calculation I 

r*erhaps, however, the doctor may 
iiot he satisfied with the children to 
each niiunage, or with the surviving 
of only 3 of them. In tliat case, he 
may turn to the pages of Mr. Saillei’s 
work, from whence vve have horiowed 
the above c.ileulations ; and he vmII 
there .find man) oilier siinil.ir deinon- 
stratiolf^, foiiiuled upon various data; 
and he will learn fioin the whole, that 
by none but the most extr.ivagant and 
impossible siipposiiioiis could a dou- 
bling in fifteen, or even in twenty years, 
be bioimht about. 

Ihit we must hasten onwarilN to thc 
third proposition of Dr. t liahiuTs, 
which IS, that population advances 111 
a tr^uiar piomctriv rutiof doubling 
itself iierj/ tirteeu years. The docioi 
states this 111 the following tenins; — 

Sliould a ]>o|'eliif ion, when even lei 
and hitulerauce ol’aMr.ntened suliMste ire 
is removed, be able lo double ilselt iii 
fifteen year'*, it would sUll have the in- 
herent ahilitv of duiii<; so, after that 
ev'ejv' arie on the face of the globe had 
been advanced to its slate of uttenuobt 
cultivation.*’ (p. 18 .) 

Such is the notion he entertains ; 
and It IS necessary to the coherence of 
his system that he slioiild entertain it. 
All these three figments, which we 
are assailing one by one, are abso- 
lutefy esseulial to his scheme ; and it 
is because his theory rests entirely upon 
them, that we now take the trouble to 
shew the airy basis on which they all 
stand. 

A population which doubles itself 
in fifleen years will continue to do so, 
food being still at hand, every suc- 
ceeding fifteen years. ^ says Dr. 
Chalmers. 

As lo the idea of a fifteen years' 
doubling, under any circumstances, 
(hat wo have already snewn to be a mere 
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dream, — an impossible supposition ; 
but we will take up the other limb of 
the argument, or rather chimera, and 
see whether it is true that a population 
having doubled itself once, whether 
ill fifteen or in fifty years, will natu- 
rally go on to double itself .again and 
again in a like term. 

And, first, we ask these bold assert- 
ers, Messrs. Malthus and Clialmers, for 
their proofs. Dr. Chalmers states it as 
a settled jioint, that u population will 
double it'ielf a second time, and a third 
time, in the same nurnlicr of years as 
were occupie<l by its first duplu ation. 
Now, whif does he staj^ this ’ uj»on 
what well known and ascertained iict’ 
IS this pniposition ba^ed '' when and 
W’here shall \\e be furnished witli any 
evidence that tin* truth is reall) so ^ 

No rej»l\ ! Thiouiihout all the vo- 
lumes of Malthus and Clialmers, nut a 
.syllable is fouml in answer to this in- 
quiry J.ike all tlu' other leading data 
of the Malthusian theory, inuftflnation 
and supposition are the only founda- 
tions, upon which this notion ofa 
Uir profiiissiou of increase is based. 

Hut Dr. ( lialmcts here again, as in 
a former instanci-, lies open to blame, 
III that tile tai ts /n/M' httn ^annhui outy 
and tlie true state td the case laid open ; 
and yet be, m ulectiim to aeipiaint him- 
self w-jlli these facts, and preferring to 
reinaiii in utter igiior.inoe of the leal 
truth of the matter, has come before 
the jmblic, ajti r the results of an ev- 
tensive iinjuiiy hud been made known, 
and lias slated and a\oiu’bed ;is truili, 
that winch ha<l been pieviously aiul 
publicly shewn to be altouelheran eiror. 

No one, it is true, but Mr. Sadler, 
has taken the tiouble to go into this 
inquiry; and Dr. C’liabners, it may be 
supposed, docs not elioose to read Mr. 
Sadler’s writings. But then, as we 
have already told him, if he will not 
allow himself to be made ac(|uauited 
will) the truth, lie shouhl at least .ab- 
stain from the disseminalion ofei^or. 

In Mr. Sadlers two volumes on po- 
pulation, we find an immense mass of 
evidence bearing on this \ery point. It 
is, in fact, the great leading feature of 
Mr. Sadler’s theory, it is Ins peculiar 
discov(*ry — that Iht jruif/uificss ofmar^ 
riaffi'S comtanlhf variis in jn'oportion 
to the ilcnsity of the population. This 
law of nature, if it can re.ally be shewn 
to exist, at once puts an end to tlie 
Malthusian notion of a geometric pro- 
gression, and to Dr. Chalmers’s posi- 


tion, that a population doubling itself 
in fifteen years would continue to do 
so in each following fifteen years ; 
for, according to Mr. Sadler, the fruit- 
fulness of marriages in a district having 
200 on a square mile would be less 
than tha^ of a district having only 
100 on the mile. Consequently, when 
the loo had increased themselves to 
200, their scale of increase would di- 
miiiKsb, anil the period of the second 
doubling would be longer than that of* 
the first, and so on. 

But do the facts alcumulated by 
Mr. Sadler justify and establish this 
conclusion ? They do. We cannot 
here copy out his voluminous tables ; 
but a specimen may suffice, as the 
proof appears equally strong and clear 
throughout the whole. 

For instam e, taking the counties of 
Kngland, and classing them according 
to the demsity of their population, it 
appears that, 

In two counties, having less than 100 
persons on the sfiimre mile, each 100 
niarnages produced l‘?0 lurtlis. 

In mile (ounties, baling from 100 to 
l.'iO on the hcjuare mile, each 100 mar- 
riage's pKKluftMl SOo liirtbs. 

ill *<ix teen, counties, having from l.^O 
to ‘JOO on the tijuare iitile, each lOO raar- 
nages produced .>‘H) biiilis. 

Ill four counties^ having from 2(X) to 
2>0 oil the sv]uure nnlo, I'lich 100 yiar- 
riages produced .ifii'l births. 

Ill ti\e counties, having from 2.S0 to 
;I00 on the Mpiaie mile, each 100 mar- 
riages produced .57 b hirtlis. 

In three counties, having from .‘500 to 
:5.)0 on the sijuare mile, each 100 mar- 
iinges pioduced births. 

in two counties, having from 500 to 
(>00 on tlu* square mile, each lOO mar- 
riages pioduced 3,>l births. 

Ju the meliopolitan count v each 100 
marri.ige& produced ‘J-Jti births. 

Now', this IS an abstract of one only 
out of a great number of tables pro- 
duced by Mr. Sadler, formed from the 
population roiimis of .all the countries 
of Eiiro|)e; anti in every single in- 
stance tlie result l^ exactly the same. 
Why has not Dr. Chalmers studied 
and considered these tables ? Had he 
done so, how could he ever have enun- 
ciated such a proposition, .as that a 
population doubling itself once in a 
certain number of jears, would also 
naturally coutiiuie to double itself, 
again •and .again, in cvei^ succeeding 
like period. 

To conclude, then, the present inquiry, 
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we hare airived at this resul^^that no 
one of these three great leading data of 
Dr. Chalmers's system, — the impossi- 
bility of increasing food as fast as the 
population would naturally increase ; 
the power of population to double 
Itself every hfleen years ; J\nd the re- 
gular progression of population, doub- 
ling itself peqietually at equal periods, 
— we have found, we repeat, that no 
one of these leading propositions is sus- 
*tained by facts. But that, in truth, 
all the evidence that can be brought to 
bear upon the^question tends to nega- 
tive and refute them. Experience 
shewing us, in the clearest manner, 
that any one man, or any one hun- 
dred, if allowed fair play, can pioduce 
food much faster than mouths to con- 
sume it; serrmd/v, that a duplication of 
any population by the oidinary ratio of 
births, ^c., in hfleen years, is a pli) steal 
impossibility ; and, thinilj/, that there 
appears to exist a benevolent law of na- 
ture, which adjusts the ratio of increase 
in accordance with the density of the 
population, so as constantly to diminish 
the supply, just as the want diminishes. 

These being the results of the pre- 
sent inquiry, we now return to that 
great question, so well statwl b\ Dr. 
Chalmers, as existing beFw'een the sur- 
plus-populatioiiists and tiieirop{ionciits. 
The one party, as he tells us, would 
fdirf €ndea\ouT to increase food, so as 
to furnish plenty to all. The other, 
belie\ing this to be impossible, would 
“ keep down the population to the 
level of the food," b) opposing mar- 
riage, and repressing the natural feel- 
ings of man. Of the latter parly, I>r. 
Chalmers declares himself to be one, 
— denominating the schemes now ge- 
nerally adopted throughout the country, 
“ the crudities of mere sentimental- 
ism." 

But if it appears, — and that it does 
so appear we have no doubt, — that all 
the fears and fancies of the learned 
doctor are founded upon a mere ig- 
norance of the fuels, — if his alarms 
about the “ impossibility of keeping 
the food up to the level of the popula- 
tion” prove to be utterly groundless, — 
then we may look with comfort to the 
labours of the benevolent throughout 


the country, and rejoice to see them 
striving to better the condition of the 
labouring poor. The “ external reme- 
dies," as Dr. Chalmers calls them, are 
no longer to be looked upon with a 
mixture of pity and contempt, as the 
offspring of ignorance and tolly ; hut 
we may proceed to aim at “ providing 
adequate means for the increasing 
numbers of mankind," willi .some hope, 
that happiness, and not misery, will be 
the result of our endeavours. 

The present inquiry may seem tedi- 
ous; and to those who ha^e thought 
little on that most interesting question, 
the state and prospects of the lahounng 
poor, it may well seem so. But it is, 
in its funda?tienlal ; and it is 

actually impossible to ])roeced, witli 
any degree of safety, to the considera- 
tion of our great national interests, 
until this point has been satisfactorily 
decided. It is the strontiest hold of 
the enfmy, and (‘an neither be masked 
nor lefPsn the rear with any degree of 
safety. You may not jiropo*»e the least 
matter for the benefit or eomfori of the 
people, but some economist mt^ts }ou 
with the alarm, that you are “ eiicoii- 
ragiiiga surplus and already redundant 
population.’^ Ml . Maccullui'li’s princi- 
pal remedy for all the evils of Ireland, as 
stated to the coinnuttee of the House 
of Commons, consisted in dispersing 
among the young people of that coun- 
tiy small .simple tracts on iH>puiatum, 
shewing tiie evils of early niarnage.s, 
and the atrocity of having children; 
and not even the loud and long-conti- 
nued peals of laughter which resounded 
through the island at this notable pro- 
]>o.sal has deterred others of the same 
class from urging the same idea. Miss 
Martineau, as her concluding and most 
important inference in her last tract, 
prints 111 large letters the necessity of 
regulating population; and the same 
topic IS announced for the forthcoming 
Number of The Working Man*s Com- 
panioc^y issued by “ Tlie Society for the 
DifRision of Cse/m Knowledge." We 
mention these things merely to shew 
that the all-irnportant nature of the 
question is fell in other (juarters, and 
ought to be felt, too, by the friends of 
the poor. 



- ^ " Ag f i -w we "g au g^gnT, qncr »n«-; 
Aad a stouter chiel in a* Scotland 
Ye*Q never live to soo* 
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No. XXVIII. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, ESQ. ^ 

Honest Allan Cuiminghain ! Such is the flattering sobriquet by which the 
worthy fellow who sits on the opposite page is generally known ; and no title is 
better deserved. We think that his very face is almost a sufficient guarantee for 
its justice. • 

Allan's biography is sufliciently known to excuse us from the task of writing 
it over again. Like Ben Jonson, he began with trowel and mallet, which he 
abaruloried for divine poetry; — not, however, abandoned as completely as Rare 
Den, because he has wielded them, or superintended their wielding, in a higher 
department ; and, instead of helping to build up houses for the savages of 
Nitbisdaie and tlie adjoining dis^icts, acting now as aide-de-camp to Chantrey, 
it IS his province to assist in bringing forth the features of those distinguished 
individuals whom the public delighteth to honour, or who delight to honour 
themselves, by setting up* graven iTQugcs of heads, fi'equently as brainless and 
impenetrable as the marble out of which they are hewn, for no small consider- 
ation. In this post we believe that Allan has found a resting-place for his 
maturing years, more comfortable than those in which the Muses aie too often 
fond of (piarterine their votaries. 

lie has himself expresst^d his dissatisfaction with his own Scotch novels, as 
compared with those of Sir Walter Scott; but we must not allow him to make 
a comparison so odious. “ Who,'^ says the (ireek proverb, “ is to compete with 
Apollo in the bow ?” \\ e d<li|||t with, or rather without pleasure, that we do 

not exactly recollect what all the novels* of our friend Allan are about; but 
we have a mist) recollection of their being very fine matters, full of chivalry, 
and Scotland, and clouds, and wariiors, and Cameronians, in the most approv^ 
Cal(*donian fashion; and of Paul Jones wc have already recorded a most fiivour- 
ahlc opinion, which we have no idea of retracting in tliis our infallible magazine. 
Nor, lliough wc have reviewed his Maid of Ehary and read with sipgular delight 
his Sir Mannadukc MadWiUj and other dramatic com post tii^iis, full, as Sir 
IN alter .sa>s, ol ‘Mine pasSJig<‘s tliat lead to nothing,” are tliese more lengthy 
compositions impressed with much vivid distinctness upon our mental retina. 
Dut his .songs, w ho shall forget ' NVho that has any taste for ballad poetry vwll 
have let slip from his iiiemory those beautiful specimens of that style of compo- 
sition 111 Its most exquisite perfection, which, under the pretence of being fi^- 
nn'iits of flalloway and Nithisdale songs, were published by an especial ass of 
tlie name of I'romek, on whom Allan — in that particular, not honest Allan, but 
alnnit as di.shoiiest as Chatterton — palmed them as genuine. Tliey are simply 
clH'fs’-d'a'Hviv, and are almost, but not entirely, equalled by the Jacobite relics, 
w'liich lie at another period, but in a .similar mood of humbug and inspiration, 
gave to the not-altogetlier-unsuspecting, nor thealtogether-in-such-arts-unpractised 
Hogg. It Ls foolish to compare either him or Hogg with Bums — they are all 
three Scotch, and all three makers of verses; but there the similarity ends. 
Cunningham has his own merits — he will never be able to write a song with 
Burns : but Burns never could have turned off a ballad like him. 

So far for Allan’s inner roan. In his outer, he is one of the Anakim of lite- 
rature — Doric in the proportions of his frame as m his poetry — a strapping spe- 
cimen of ('aledonia stern and wild, who, if he be not a great deceiver, would be 
as well able to maintain his claim to the crown of the causey as Dandie Dinmont 
himself; and if wc do not mistake, he takes care tliat every one of his heroes, in 
all his works, both of prose and verse, should be as ably built as himself — all wrell- 
qualiHed members of the six-feet club, ct supra. In all other maltei-s he is a 
good-natured, good-humoured, good-hearted fellow, jogging on through the world 
With merited good fortune, increasing every year, and, we are happy to say, seeing 
those who are to follow him in Ins name raising tlieinsehes to vvell-won honours, 
ami luunchiiig in the career of life with every hope and pro>pcct of deserved 
success. 

And sac gude night, my boiyiv man ! 

And sue g;ude niglit,'nuo* she ; 

And n stouter duel in Scotland 
Ye’ll never live to see. 
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THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE BRITISH. 


fiV COLONEL RICHARD II. HICKORY, OF CEDAR SWAMP. 

Part IV. 


Before we resume the publication of Colonel Hickory’s interesting correspond- 
ence, we cannot omit, as Conservatives, to draw tlie attenlion of our readers to a 
very serious innovation which is niaking head-way in tlie world of h'lters. Wc 
do so w'itli, we hope, some effect ; for our complaint is drawn forth by motives 
of public good, and prompted by a magnanimity that would do honour to a 
Radical. We allude to that usurpation by the new'spapers and weekly periodi- 
cals of the functions and faculties of the reviews, and the a])plication of them, 
with even nif re than the wonted seasoning of dogmatism, to the magazines, and 
other ephemeral works, which have hitherto been spared. 

No one has had more reason to notice this than Rioina ; for although wc 
may have been the admiration of them all, ;ind althoftgh praise may have lung 
been bankrupt in numerous ^mn attempts to speak in adequate terms of Iht 
merits, still, in proportion to our dislike of adulation in general, and particularly 
when diit'cted to ourselves, so is our sympathy excited b} the inanm r in wliieli 
we observe every poor mana/iiu' treated ; ami therefore*, in the words of Sir 
Charles Wethcrell, we vituperate the system, and beg to say, if tlie abuse be not 
soon abated, we shall be very angry. Having thrown out this hint, ihose whom 
the hat fits may wear it. 

We shall now proceed with the Colonel^ second letter from the Scottish 
Athens. 

LEITKU MI. 


F.dnihurgh, 

Dear Uncle Sam, 

In my last 1 onlv touched on 
the prominences of this capital city, 
Edinburgh, or,*as the^’halutaiit'. pio- 
nountc It, Enibrie. 1 shall now be 
special on the items. 

•^^ell, ] lune b(‘on to leeward in 
some of my say*^ ; for when I told }Oii 
that they had no right names in this 
here old coumr}' for their thmg>, like 
ours in the States, 1 did not then 
know (what 1 liave since learned) that 
Scotch is not tarnation bad English, 
as 1 thought it was, and so eoiideriined 
it, but IS a different language; and 
therefore I shall not be so ridiculous 
wrong in future. I must, however, 
notice, that it is most extravagant to 
see the citizens and ladyes smile when 
I call a waiter in a private house a 
help, which is an uiiderslaiidable word ; 
for they no mi n at e the sel f-sa m e ’d i v j d ii al 
a flunky, which denominator nobody 
has been able to expound to me. I 
think that the ’scunty arises from spell- 
ing the word it signifies with an f 
instead of a p; and that the waiter 
should therefore be called plunky — 
that is, a help what draws corks. 

Since my first ’spection of their par- 
liament-house here, I have been there 
again to licar the 'rorators, particularly 
one Squire Jeffry, whom certain old 
ladyes tluit remembetr times past told 


mt was like Doino^thencs : and to In* 
sure he di*es nNcniblc that (•reck man, 
for he ’rurati-^ a** if lie had ]>eas m his 
mouth. At fir^t wlun 1 heaid him I 
thnughl lie might ha\e fid^' tet'th, 
which as he talks sn.ish woulil aefounl 
for Ills thickiKss of spiecli, it'tlu'v hap- 
])ened to be loo&e ; but Mr AETavish, 
who w( 111 With me, said it was a defect 
of tab.te, as he mejil aini iul it would 
he coiidesctnd to please the judges; 
but, having no rcspeti for them, he, 
just on purpoH- to banibo«>/,le them, 
makes niinc(‘d col lops of his words • 
collops IS a Scotch word, and signifies 
substantial common scfisc. 

>Mien his head was sapwuud, this 
Mr. JeHry was much given to per- 
sonablics, and many, it is said, are 
the tears that he thereby caused to be 
shed; but be lias ’pented of that sm 
long ago ; and although it is ’vange- 
lica) that, either diretily or indirectly, 
he has much to answer for, it would 
seem that his [lumshment is not yet 
complete, for now and then he nie(‘ts 
With a .snag in the sti'cam, a mvminto 
moriy which keeps his contrition a- 
moving. Neverlhele.^s, he is a clever 
Dick — as spry as a fiog, and almost, 
though not quite, a man for talents of 
the secondary degree — belter, .say 
some, than a third-rater ; but of that £ 
have my doubts, for no man witli such 
a laxity of words can be an oracle, 
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oori sobteuces; like theini too, his 
need Boznetimes 'terpreten. He is, 
Mr. M^avish says, a most upsetting 
person ; but how can he lie otherwise, 
being low and of ’gnomioious stature? 
It is thought that he gave Miss Frances 
Wright (Mrs. Trollope^s Virgin Mary) 
those letters to friends in America that 
opened road for her nigger humbug. 
'Aat ere Mrs. Trollope, you know, 
deserves to be tarred and feathered for 
going to the backwoods to keep tavern, 
where she had no custom, and so came 
back and put out u book of games, by 
Jingo 1 In America, h<tv\’e\or, slit* 
got her dues ; for there she was seen 
through, and made to *sociate with 
washcrwomcMi, but liere, since 

she bn night her type-slutf to market, 
she IS run after, like a gilded ginger- 
bread imago, by all jicofile of (juality. 
IIo\\e\ei, if I t.ill in vMth her, I’ll give 
her a glass of biller^ by bieak of dHy* 

But 1 hii\c not (lone \Mth the ’fore- 
saul S(jUiie .letiV\, »lio lur a length of 
years has ruled tho^o afuiid of him 
with a rod of iron, and who was 
among the lir>t tliiit in. ah* the printing 
of a book a ernnintil utreme. Had 1 
put out a bi’iok, and lie h.id done so to 
me, I would ha\e driven a nidibng- 
hpike thiongli bi" riglit e>c-bail; liow- 
ever, he has mellowed like our c.der, 
which, when new, was not p.ilalable; 
for I have been told tluit vi^ry lately 
a young lady wiole a niO't Oiiginal 
work on the History of the Twelve 
C;e.sar>, and his tyranuv h.is bc(m con- 
tent to let the los> .she inc urred by the 
publicraliuii be her punishu'cnl. This 
bespeaks a noble S[uiit, after all, and 
inayliap bo in his old age may turn 
out very pitifuldicarted, and iii.ike a 
’cantalion before a go'^pelier concei-n- 
irig bis primitive 'linquenc es. 1 won- 
der if the young ladye was bis cousin ? 

Over aiid above tins man is one 
Clirislopber Nortli, who is as close ^ip 
with him as gouty toes and swelled 
feet will let ; for he is a man that, in- 
asmuch as Squiie JedVy walks befoie, 
cannot be said to have the iieels of him, 
but he treads closely. The worst of 
Mr. North is, that he often rides in 
swampy ways without curb or snafHe, 
and bemuds his friends as it were in 
diversion ; but some think that is in 
gammon, to draw off their attention 
from the defkiency of his judgment in 
horsing. 

I must not, however, be overly Hicu- 


iar concerning the toiidi«aiid-^ 'nimi- 
cals of Edinburgh. They will serve 
for sass to our tea at Craar Swamp, 
after I gets home, when night is wet 
and Dr. Gruel the fyezushon comes 
to hear the news I shall then have 
brought hom% with me. 

One thing a gentleman who boards 
at the same hotel with me said last 
night, which I have no manner of 
means of putting to the proof, but it 
boggled me — namely, that the ’niditi- 
cal ’habitants of this city df satire and 
east wind were very thin in what the 
tanners call the ’pedermis, which was 
•the cause of their desperate cries when 
they are tickled in the catastrophe, 
which cries are almost as loud and 
vehement as their guffaws and laughter 
when they commit their red-hot iron 
scapularities on others. 

It IS very puzzling to hear how the 
conversation goes on here about law 
and the fine art<, the statutes at large 
and large statues. An old ladye who 
hears a good deal of these things at her 
daughter’s table (she being married to 
an advocate) quieily asked at me, yes- 
terday at dinner, what 1 thought of the 
late king’s at l.irge, winch has 

been set up in biie of*ihe streets. I 
thought she miMiU the proclamation 
for the kiogN fast, which was sticking 
on every corner and w.ill, and which 
had g really surp.i«.ed me; for, witli 
episcopalian airogance, (y'ou know 
comes fioiii London), this kingdom is, 
ill that sl.ilule, c.ilied ’significantly 
“that jiaii of CiicaL Biilain called 
S<*olljnd.” So 1 repbed, with an inno- 
cence that 1 Vpecied would provoke 
her natioiia’ ly , by saying it was a great 
shame to pul up such a thing. 

“Shame!” said Mr^.M^Veid; “its 
thought a masterpiece of art, and will 
give a new odour of renown to the 
fame of Mr. Chanty, who hammered 
It out, as they say, ofiiie cannon and 
camp-ke'iile.s that were made prizes at 
the battle of Waterloo — a mo-st extra- 
ordinary mvciiliun; but, on looking at 
this his brazen image, it should, for 
decency, have on an a])ron ; on the 
south side it’s a jierfect ‘ O fie !' ” 

This remark led me to tin ok that I 
had ’glomorated a fact; but a Mr. 
lloberlson, who by the by is very like 

your friend Colonel , of New 

York, and preaches Gaelic sermons that 
ou would think were the colonel’s 
talian solos, set the matter right by 
telling me, with a «wink, that it was 
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the large statae wliich Mrs. M'Acid dotanoe between two lamp-posts on 

meaat. the side-pavement being less than the 

** ’Deed is*!/’ said she ; and if it’s distance between the lamp-posts on 

no the Colossus of Rhodes, it’s the Co- the opposite sides of the stret'ts, it is 

lossus of streets,” — which bon-wot she very hazardous to p’ramblale across the 

was obliged three times to repeat, and street ; because the light, for the reason 

every time the laughter louder and mentioned, falling shoil from both 

louder. I escaped in the cataract. sides, the centre of the street may be 

They have committed a great mis- termed the valley and shadow of death, 
take here, in a building they call a na- Thus strangers, not aware of the danger, 

tional monument; but it was not till may have their bones Macadamised in 

it was in a forward state that the mis- that dark region. Fortunately, how- 
take was liiscovered. A monument, ever, carnages seldom pass tliat way. 
you know, is a tomb in a church ; but The account given to me of the 
when their money ran done, they dis- secret policy whicli has influenced the 

covered that they had been all tlietiiiie magistnicy* in conniving at this inade- 

buildiug a church for the tomb. quate illumination, reflects honour on 

The authorities that ha\ e the paving the far-sightedness of the Scottish 

and lighting of the town, unlike those character. It has been suppo>ed that 

of other places, deserve groat praise, although die medical school of Scotland 

Strangers, however, not in the arcana stands A 1 in all Kurope, tlie anato- 

of the system, are apt to think their mical is not. how'c\er, of the first grade; 

’conomy a very little too rigid. The and theivfore, in order to provide stu- 

commissioners being, of course, all deiftt with ca.ses, the magistrates are 

men of science, have, with theodolite alleced to have sanctione«l this .sy.stem 

precision, set the lamp-posts so exactly of darkness, and also to wink at another 

apart from each other that the lights dangerous [Mec(‘ of economy of the 

from two several lumps do notactuuH> commissioners, who leave the pavement 

meet, but just so come together that long out of repair. A corduroy road 

a matheniatical line oijly can be draw'll is a bow I mg -green compared to the 

between the limits df Hieir respective sniootlie.st street in Jalinbiirgh. Talk- 

radiance. Jn Cieorge’s Street (mark the ing of the streits reniinds me that I 

national touch of IVesbUerianism — not am so tired with my walking this day, 

8aint George’s !) this ’conomy has run as to lia\e scarcely strength enough 

into a fault, llie street is, you see, too left to say that 1 am 

wide across for the lamps to shed their Your dutiful Nephew, 

light near enough to each oilier, .so Kn ii.vun 11. llic KOiiv. 

as to meet. In consequence of the 

This, upon the whole, is one of tlie best letters of tlie Colonel witli which we 
have yet favoured the public. In some respects, tlie sl\le is not quite so pure 
as tlio.se which lia\e given so much delight to our readers; but there is an 
acumen tliroughoui that makes it particularly relishing. Doubtless, it affords 
examples of that mal-iiiformation to winch the conceptions of travellers are liable, 
but, upon the whole, it is the production of an intelligent and shrewd mind. 
We are glad, however, to see by it, that he docs not intend to obtrude upon us 
much more of that ineffectual dLsquLsition which lie has used too oRen, by mis- 
taking Scotch for the Knghsh language. W'e hope to see this improvement 
carri^ a little farther, for our readers, both in Oxford and Cambridge, have 
expressed some doubt as to the propriety of his etymologies ; indeed, were it not 
taking an unwarrantable lilwrly, we would cancel these passages altogether, cha- 
lacteristic though they be both of the author and his country. 

A letter which we have received on this subject, from a professor who shall 
be nameless, in the University of St. Andrew, did not come to hand before our 
last publication. The city of St. Andrew, we understand, lies apart from the 
post-road, and no highway goes through it — a reason sufficient to account to 
ourselves for tlie delay ; but a respectable contributor has suggested, that Dr. 
Bell’s rich legacy to tliat ancient mother of learning and grand-dame of science, 
may not be yet what the Scotch law calls implimented, and the bursary may not 
therefore have been in a condition to pay the postage ; for we make a point of 
neiieSr feceiving a letter that is not post-paid. We quite laughed at this riaiculous 
^|pasdn/Jbut we lijsve seen since, by the Minor of Parlitonent, that the more 
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oputot colleges of Abeilleen are reduced to such extreme necessity, that, 
biUiough instituted for the encouragement of literature, they have been obfiged by 
poverty to sell their privilege to France, of getting books from Stgtioners^ Hall ; 
and that the British Government have undertaken, with its wonted liberality, to 
pay the money. 

We abhor personalities, and therefore we need not say a word more respecting 
the atrocities into which the Colonel has unhappily fgllen with respect to the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, and that excellent and learned old bachelor, Mr. 
Christopher North. As for what he ssiys of Miss Frances Wright, he ought to 
have called her Mistress, for she is now a married woman ; and, notwithstanding 
her negro predilections, her last piccaiiinny, says our private correspondent, was 
not a blackey. Mrs. Trollope must defend herself, but we sympathise with the 
Colonel in his feelings towards that clever and fear-nought writer.^ Gracious 1 
to talk of tarring and feathering I With what part of the lady would ne have the 
process commenced * Tlie idea shewswiiat a people she has indeed been among. 
Nymphs and Ciraces ! tar iirid feather ! What a group for a picture ! ! ! 

We do not see much in the statu fe-atMarge business of Mrs. M‘Acid ; there 
was no particular brilliancy in her bon-mot certainly, but it might be laughed at 
in Edinburgh — less is often laughed at in other places. The parliamentary 
reporters often put the word “ laughter,'* in brackets, to things said both in 
the J.ords and (’oinnions not more piquant. 

The Colossus of streets is really very funny ! Can the Mr. Hobertson that 
set the Colonel right as to the large statue be our “ fat friend,” who, when an 
elegant speaker in court, talked ^the Ixindon Courier (calling it the Coortyay\ 
said to the court, ** My lord, he iiflght as well talk to your lordship of the Morning 
i\ir 

The Coloners remark on the national monument of Scotland is not so intelli- 
gibly expressed as it might have been ; for why should not Scotland have a 
national monument ^ Is not her pride ui articulo morti^^ and her poverty de- 
funct ’ and, therefore, is not a monument — for which the means are wanting to 
fiiush — a proper subject of national endeai our ? • ^ ’ 

The disquisition concerning the lighting and paving the city, as well as the 
sagacity of the magistrates, may, by some |)eople, be deemed a little too fiir- 
fetcbecl 

These remarks arc all that occurred to us as necessary to make on the forfi- 
gomg letter, and wc shall now proceed to gralif} our readers with another. 

LErrEU VIII. 

Kihnhurgh, smart and liberal, and do the thing 

Olak I'Nf i.i: Sam, handNomcly ; hut it is their fault, that 

Tin* more I see of this here they will go a'« far for the vanity of *ter- 

city, the more I am surpri'^ed, for it taming t>li-angers as for any grist that 

makes me to think that there is not llie slrangerN are ever likely to bring to 

such a superiority in Albany, tlie ca- their mill. In short, if a man came to 

pital of our stale of New \ork, o\cr this town with a feather in his cap, he 

Edinburgh, as 1 at first thought, espe- is as sure of being as wrell received as 

cially in the matter of good society, if he brought a ravelled law'-suit of 

New York is, however, a better mark many ends in bis pocket, notwith- 

to compare It with, being only a little standing that the making of law-suits 

larger in size, and *bounding in hoAes is the staple manufacture of the place, 

of the same grade. Indeed, to a cer- Here they have been of late at the 
taiiity then' is an advantage on tlie side boiling, ’cause of the Ileform-bill ; and 

of New York, inasmuch as it h.i', finer surely it is a rare curious thing, that 

hou*‘Cs, and public buiMiiigs of white the sMiiptoms of a disease at tlie heart 

marble, that b'^al all the sandstone should be always sirongest at the ex- 

'rections here to shivers. Hut, making Ireimties. In gout, as you know, by 

'llowance for these ilcfects, Edinburdt tarnation experience, the disease does 

is a priim place, and the citi/ens most not go to the Mtals till it is all up with 

exceeding kind, ’specially wdieii they the patient ; it may, therefore, bo said 

see It IS worth their while to be so. I to resoiSble this licre Keform fever, 

do not mean that they are sordid in which shews most^iolence in the toes, 

their 'spitality, for 1 do think tliey are and distant iiisiginricaut parts of the 
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body corporate, such as Edinburgh is such a visible trending to republican- 
and other provincial towns, where the ism among these old corrupt people? 
distemper rages like cholery, or the There is one thing which 1 heard at 
devil, as 1 am told, compared with Glasgow, but which 1 did not under- 

what it is at London — the heart and stand till I came here : they call a 

fountain-head of the malady. self-contained house a lodging, and a 

So long as Wellingtori kept power, flat or floor a liouse, and a house of 

the Tories were as bold as rousters many floors they call a laun. This is 

here ; and the Whigs, seeing them- surlye a most almighty |)erverson, and 
selves then but half-and-half thought makes my ’temology stone blind, 
of, smiled alluringly to the liadicals. I have been \structed by Mr. M'- 

But ever since the duke’s 'minis- Tavish in the Scotch banking system, 

tratioD was capsized, tlie Whigs have which you have seen by the newspapers 

been a-goiitg 'bout witli tails spreatl, is something notable. It is n subject, 

and eveiy now and then, as they though, too vollomous to be spoken of 

sun their featliers, they gurgle joobly m these letters. I do not, however, 

jockery, as if they sa»d, grand see that there is in leality any difler- 

are we thereby terrifying the ca- cnc(‘ from ours. Only hi‘re thea* is a 

ponised Tories, who begin to give droll sef;t of persons callM bull lonists, 

out that they were never against all who think that a hank note, which is, 

reform, but only required a fair case you know, the represintaiivc of aqiian- 

of the necessity of it to lx? made out tity of properij, should he made of 

to have tlicir warmest su]»port. Mr. engravtd gold, equal in value to the 

M‘Tavish tells me, that ihoush those — pioperly it represents; so tliut lioth 

tlie pluckless, as tVicy are nicknamed }ouf viiills and mine, and all we have, 

— have not jet made an (Mitire whetl worth more than lifty ihousaiid dollars, 

to the nghl-ahout-face, they alieady luc, arcoiding to llie'C faiiiitits, worth 

stand at the right-about, and will not nothinu, tiie valiu of tlu in being all 

make a second move till they have seen convoved awav, and in the hands of 

that Loid (irey can keep Ins post. those whom wo jiaid for tlieni. I do 

But I have made mv.calculations on not under^tand (his phdo>ophy ; but if 
this state of things ; and on cabling up oiir jiropi rty cost tilly thous.iml dollars, 

'eouDts, I see that the Torje> in Kdin- it stands to icason, if tin* hullionj.st.sbc 

burgh are now beromt? so diminutive, right, that there nnisi be one hundred 

n^asoii of the dediiciion caused by thousand dollars’ worth of jiroperljt 

the cliange of administration, (the about Them ; vi/. fitt) tliousaiid in tlie 

pluckltss being cut off figures on the nulls, \c., and lifty thousand in the 

left of the opeiaiion,) that I guess iii money |>aid lor llu in — while we liave 

the sum of the ])e()ple they will mit be been innocentlv tliinkin.: all this time 

considerable; and the result must be, tbeie was only one liliy tliuus.ind. Can 
that these same j)hiekl(*s.s Tories will jou ’terprale tlu'* ^ lor it pu//.les me; 
fall to be added to the W lugs, who will and snrtl) it can be but a erotehei to 

tlxui become to the Radicals what the supjiose that a man building a house 

Tories were to them in times past. should pay his men with gold or silver 

This is my gosjxd concerning the re- plates for it, instead of chequers on his 

form; and a proud thing it is for us bankers; and what is a bank-note but 

AiTiericans, and clear to be noted its a cheque against property .winew here? 

the hand before us, that the old couii- 1 doubt tliosc bulliuiiists mistake the 

try is fast imitating our liberal institu- ell-wand for the cloth. But I hear 

tions. 1 reserve, however, vvliat I have M'Tavish come to call, and roust 

to say on this bead till 1 get to lAindon, make an end fur the present, 

where 1 shall be more at tlie four cor- Y our 'fectionate nejihcw, 

nersofthe subject.* But is it not a Uiciiaru Ii. IIkkoiiy. 

tiling lutich to be ’gratulated, that there 

* The Genesee country is laid out in square townships, and the point where four 
meet is the circomstance here alluded to. 
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heuiva and her correspondents. 

We have a long arrear of Correspondence to pull up, and we must try to get rid 
of as much of it as we can. We take the letters as they come 

0 

To the Editor of Frtuer't Magazine. 

Sir, 

1 have to acknowledge the receipt of my paper, which it seems you have 
thought fit to reject. C?onsidering that some of the most popular articles which have 
ap]»earod for the Inst two years in Blackwood and the New Monthly are from my pen, 

1 must confess 1 felt not n little surprised at the fate of the above communication. 
With regard to the amusing absurdity of such a work as yours pretending to shew 
any squcamishness about the insertion of papers which Blackwood, Bulwer, or Camp~ 
hell would be glad to obtain for tlieir respective magazines, those who know them and 
know you will form their own judgments. I beg leave, then, most distinctly to 
state, for your information (and i do so out of no ostentatious spirit, Y^t simplv to 
shew vou the possibility of even the editor of Fiiaseh’s Maga7i\l being at fault in 
hia estimate of literature), that tlie senes of papers in Blackwood, entitled * . — - and 

the artirle.s and . ii^lho iVeu; Monthly, are by me ; v^hile tlie communication 

you have thought fit to reject is eipinl tii thb best of those. This from the imitator 
of BLickuood is currying the joke um far as it \\ill go. It would be well if you would 
chalk out some new patli for \ ourself, and steer clear of imitating, where it is, as yon 
must be perfecth aware (the jiubhc, at any rate, is so) impossible to come up to your 
northern model. 

1 am, sir, yours, &c. 

We print lliis letter, strongly bearing as it does against ourselves, for the 
piir])Ose of shewinir the utter ci^empt with winch we view such attacks. So, 
because tins gcntleui.in has the fi'lTciU of being — save the mark ! — a crack contri- 
butor of mwW and the jViir d/o/zM///, Ills articles — his best oneSy too — are 
ncc«ssanly suitable foi, and worth\ of, Uk.ina. We have taken the trouble of 
reading some of his effusions in the two works to which he refers, and can assure 
him tlnit, had they been sent to us, we should have tiikeu the lilierty of returning 
them, with .i polite note, declining their aeeeplance. \Vhat does this person mean 
by ealling ns an umluhn' of Hluchuood^ llhickwooii is jftjit as soon an imitator 
of us. llulli works d») bear a certain le^einblanee to each other, becau^te tlicy are 
Ml a great measure snpjiorted by tlie vune w liters. There was once a time, indeed, 
when oui noi thorn moihf as the blockhead calls BhfckiriHiJy bore a nearer resem- 
blanre to ours ili.Mi he does now : we allude to the high and palmy days, the days 
id' Kbom/'s pi\eii('>ceMet‘, in wliu h he eonliJ boast of the ser\ lee^ of many men of 
high genius, now lo^^ to him, hut seenred to <»uisel\i's. as wc acknowledge with 
hom*st pinle. NN ith reganl to the assertion of not anning z/p, as he calls it, to our 
vorlhtrti wodof’wt leave our readers to jiulge for themsehes on this point. Self- 
]>raise boiioiin>th no man, and silence belter becomes us than talking upon such 
a theme; yet, if wo may be allowed a sniglo word, we may declare, boldly and 
tnil\, that "for sound, honest eritieism — for wit, humour, variety, learning, science,' 
ami general talent, we shall not shrink fiom backing the five volumes we have 
published agaiust any live which ha\p emanated from Blackwood^ giving lour 
rejected euntnbiitor himself the choice of the whole thirty (we believe Wackwood 
lias published somewhere thereahouis) to make a selection from. Let him, then, 
beware! If he pester iis with any more of his communications, we shall lay his 
case before the next !s>inposiac, and according to the decision there pronounced — 
and, when pronounced, as iricwocable as the laws of the Medes and i*ei*siai)s — so 
shall his treatment bo. Verb. sap. • 

We have received a long letter signed “ Mcdki's,’* proving that the author of 
the Passages from the Diary o f a Physician is not a medical man. We never 
snp])osed lie was. The author of this work is a young London harrislef, con- 
nected, we believe, with an eminent bku'king manufacturer in the Strand; and 
he has personated the physician witfi suHicient accuracy to pass as such with the 
mass ot readers; although, of course, medical people will see at once that he is 
not one of themselves. 

* Not wishing to expose this gentleman uunect*slni ily , we conceal the rides of 
hia eftiisions in these periodicals. For the same reiison, w’e ako conceal his name 
and address. « 
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MB. MACREADY AND OUR MAOAEINB. 

To OuvBR Yorke, Esq. 

Sir, — As the writer of the critique on Miss Fanny Kemble's FVanctf tho 
First, 1 be^ to ^ay that Mr. Maoready labours under a misconception as to the passage 
in the article in which his name is introduced. 1 am sorry that more justice has not 
been done by the public press to an actor of the original conception and power of the 
gentleman in question. It w'as not my intention to insinuate that Mr. Macready is 
only happy in the part of Tirf thtus. So little do 1 think so, that while 1 have only 
seen him twice in that part, 1 have been, before now, for several nights consecutively 
to witness his personation of otlier characters. 1 consider Mr. Macready’s acting in 
Virginius the least of his merits ; and 1 hope that ere long both the press and public 
will do more justice to the gentleman’s deserts. I am, sir, your’s truly, 

P.S. I am sorry that my absence from I^ndon for two months has prevented lue 
from addressing you before this. 

The M(^btg Chnmicle, we remember, had ^onie observations about Knowles 
being in Macreadv’s trammels. Than this nothing can be more ridiculous. 
Knowles has lived for the most part either at (Glasgow or Belfast, while Macready 
has been following his profession *al a distance from the dramatist. As to Tir- 
ginius, it was written many years ago for Kean ; and Cooper was the first repre- 
sentative of the hero. Maoready had just then begun to make himself known at 
Covent Garden by his performance of Ktchard IlJ.f which established him as 
one of the first actors at the theatre. 

We agree with “ Giltspur," that it was particularly shabby on the part of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, in Jus book on secondarj' punishments, lu which he writes 
so much of Newgate, ^id quotes Wakefield and others, not to have taken notice 
of the papers of “ The Schoolmaster in Newg^f^fe,” which have attracted so much 
attention in all well-informed quarters, extracting even compliments fiom the 
Eraininer and Morning Chronicle, in spite of their having been published in 
our most anti-Whiggish Magazine. Our corrfisjiondent supposes that Dr. 
Whately was actuated by some mean feeling of spite, in consef|uence of Sir 
Morgan O’Doherty 's familiar epistle to him, which has been copied far and wide 
throughout the three kingdoms, and sometimes accompanied b\ no compli- 
mentary comnlcntan^. But we shall have sonietinng mure senuus tliaii any 
tiling Sir Morgan ever wrote to say to the Archbishop by and by ; so that our 
friend “ Giltspur” may wait in patient expectation of the coining storm. 

• C. A.’s “ Stout Gentleman” is not quite equal to W asbington Irving’.s It is 
left for the author at our publishers. 

We like W. D.’s politics belter than his poetry. 

L. L.’s paper does not suit us, lie may have it on application. Wo must 
give the same answer to I^uncelot Longbow; the writer of “ An Evening at the 
Hon. Mrs. R’s.;” Octavius; our Pentoiiville Correspondent; 11. Dive, whose 
Dandies are far from being exquisite; John Gorge*', wliose songs, however, are 
not amiss; T. Buxton; and some others we have not lime now to eiiuiiicrate. 
In general, however, we beg to remark to our correspondents, that they will 
oblige us by not expecting us to return .short papers ; and they are especially 
requested to pay the postage, — a ceremony whicli they too often neglect. 

The verses on St. Leonard’s are too lone, and, we are sorry to say, too 
dull, which is the more to be deplored, as the place itself is gay, and pretty 
enough to inspire a more wortliy laureate. One verse, however, prosaically as it 
is expressed, must be considered by the persons concerned in the prosperity of 
the town as most harmonious to their ears ; ^ 

The town is fine, the sky is clear, — 

The ocenn-wave is blue ; 

No wonder then that in one year 
The houses all are taken hern 
EKcejifiug only two. 

Tom Campbell’s poem on St. Leonard’s contains nolliing half so touching to the 
pocket as this splendid verse. 

The article on the “ Channel l.slands” appears to us only a specimen, on which 
we tlierefore do not wisli to decide hastily. We must give the matter some piore 
consideration. 

O. Y. 

J. Moyex, Castle Street, Lciceiter Square. 
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THE TALE. 

BY GOETHE. 

That (loollic, many years apo, v^role a piece named Das M'tihrchen (The Tale) ; 
whicli llie admiring critics of Germany contrived to criticise by a stroke of the 
wii; declaring that it was indeed The Tale, and worthy to be called the Tale of 
Tales {lifts Mtihrchen alUr Mahrchm), — may appear certain to most English 
readers, for they have repeat^y seen as much in print. To some English 
readers it may appear certain, furthermore, that they personally know this Tale of 
Tales; and can even pronounce it to deserve no such epithet, and the admiring 
critics of Germany to be little other than blockheads. 

Kngli.sh readers! the first certainty is altogether indubitable ; the second cer- 
tainty IS not worth a rush. 

That same Mahrchen fdlvr Mdhrchcn you may spe*yrith yquf owm eyes, at 
thi.s hour, in the Fifteenth Volume of Goethe's Werke ; and seeing is believing. 
On the other hand, that English “ Tale of Tales,*’ put forth some years ago as the 
Translation thereof, by an individual connected with the Periodical Press of 
I^nidon (his Periodical vehicle, if we remember, broke down soon after, and was 
rebuilt, and still run«!, under the name of Court JournaJ), — was a Translation, 
miserable enough, of a epnte difterent thing; a thing, not a Mahrchcn (Fabulous 
Talc) at all, but ar Erzahluug or common fictitious Narrative; having no man- 
nei of relation to the real piece (beyond standing in the same Volume); not so 
mi.eh as Milton's TtirachorJon of Divorce has to his Allegro and Pemoroso! 
In tills way do individuals connected with the Periodical Press of London play 
their part, and commodiously befool tbee, O Public of English readers, and can 
siifve ihci; with a mas> of roasted grass, and name it stewed venison ; and will 
continue to do so, till thou — open thy eyes, and from a blind monster become a 
seeing one. 

This mistake we did not publicly note at the time of its occurrence ; for two 
good reasons: first, that while mistakes are increasing, like Population, at the 
rate of Tw'elvc Hundred a-day, the benefit of seizing one, and throttling it, would 
*be perfectly inconsiderable : second, that we were not tlien in existence. The 
highly composite, astonishing Entily, which here as “ O. Y.” addresses mankind 
for a .season, still slumbemd (his‘ elements scattered over Infinitude, and working 
under other sha))e.s) in the womb of Nothing 1 Meditate on us a little, O Reader: 
if thou wilt consider who and what we are ; what Powers, of Cash, Esurience, 
Intelligence, Stupidity, and Mystery created ns, and what w’ork we do and will 
do, thert> shall be no end to thy anmement. 

This mistake, however, we d(Aow note; induced thereto by occasion. By 
the fact, namely, that a genuine English Traii.sUiiiori of that Mahrchcn has been 
handed 111 to ns for judgment; and lunv (sncj^udginent liaxini: pioved merciful) 
comes' out from us in the way of publication. Of the Transliiiioii we cannot say 
much ; by the colour of the pjper, it may be som 5 seven years old, and have lam 
perhaps in smoky repositories : it is not a good Translation j yet also not wholly 

VOE. VI, NO. xxxiir. 
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bad; (uithful to tlio original (as wo can vouch, after strict trial); conveys the 
real meaning, though with an cfTort : here and there our pen lias striven to help 
it, but could not do much. The poor Translator, who signs himself ** D. T.,’* and 
affects to cariy matters with a high hand, though, as we have ground to surmise, 
he is probably in straits for the necessaries of life, — lias, at a more recent date, 
appended numerous Notes; wherein he wdl convince himself that more meaning 
lies in his Mahrchen ** than in all the Literature of our century some of these wc 
have retained, now and then with an explanatory or exculpatory word of our own ; 
the most we have cut aw^, as superfluous and even absurd. Superfluous and 
even absurd, we say : D. T. can take this of us as he likes ; we know him, and 
what is in him, and what is not in him ; l)elieve that he will prove reasonable ; 
can do either way. At all events, let one of the notablest Performances pro- 
duced for the last thousand years, now, through his organs (since no other, in 
this elapsed ha||-century, have offered themselves), set before an undisceming 
public. 

Wc too will premise our conviction that this ^Tahrchcn presents a phantas- 
magoric Adumbration, pregnant with deepest significance ; though nowise that 
D. T. has so accurately evolved the same. Listen notwithstanding to a remark 
or two, extracted from his immeasurable Proem : 

Dull men of this country,” says he,^‘ wtio pretend to admire Ooctho, smiled 
on roe when I first asked the meaning of this Talc. ‘ Meaning !’ aii«i\%ered they : 
‘ it is a wild arabesque, without meaning or purpose at all, except to dash toge- 
ther, copiously enough, confused hues of Imagination, and see what \^ill come of 
them.* Such is still the persuasion of several heads ; which ncvertlicless would 
pediaps grudge to be considered wigblocks.” — Not impossible: tlic first Sin in 
our Universe was Lucifer’s, that of Self-conceit. Mlut hear again ; what is more 
to the jj^int : 

"The difficulties of interpretation arc exceedingly enhanced by one circum- 
stance, not unusual in other such writings of (?oethe*s ; namely, that this is no 
Allegory ; which, as in the Pilgrim's Progress^ you have only once for all to find 
the Key of, and so go on unlocking : it is a Phantasmngory, rather ; whe ein 
things the most heterogeneous are, with homc^cneity of figure, emblemed fo Ih ; 
which would require not one key to unlock it, but, at different stages of be 
business, a dozen successive keys. Here you ha^c Epochs of Time shadoved 
forth, tliere Qualities of the Human Soul; now ii is Institutions, Histor>'al 
Events, now Doctrines, Philosophic Truths : thus are all manner of ‘ entiUes i id 
quiddities and ghosts of defunct bodies’ set fl}mg; you have the whole Feiir 
Elements chaotico-creatively jumbled together, and sjurits enough emhodyi. g 
themselves, and roguishly peering through, in tlie confused wild-worki ig 
mass!*' • • ♦ 

“ So much, however, I will stake my whole money capital and literary cha- 
racter upon: that here is a wonderful Emulcm or I’MVtnsAL IlisTonv :et 
forth ; more especially a wonderful Emblem of this our wonderful and wotul 
^ A^ of Transition ;* what men haie been and done, what they lire to Ik^ and do, 
is, in this Tale of Tales, poetico-prophetically typified, in .such a style of grandeur 
and celestial brilliancy and life as the Western Imagination has not elsewhere 
reached; as only the Oriental Imagination, and in the primeval ages, was wont 
to attempt.” — Here surely is good wine, with a big bush! Study the Tale of 
Tales, O reader: even in the bald version of D. T., there will be meaning found. 
He continues in this triumphant style : 

^ Can any mortal head (not a wigblock) ^oubl that the Giant of this Poem 
means Superstition ? Tliat the Ferryman has something to do witli the 
Priesthood; his Hut wiili the Church? 

"Apin, might it not be presumed that the River were Time; and that it 
flowed (as Time docs) Ijetwccn two worids? Call tlic world, or country on this 
side, where the fair Lily dwcll.s, the world of Svim unaturamsm ; tlie country 
on that side, Naturalism, the working weeflflay world where we all dwell and 
tod : whosoever or whatsoever introduces itself, and appears in the firm-earth of 
human business, or as we well atmts into Exi.sience, must procecxl from 
Lily's supernatural country; whatsoever of a material .sort decen.vcs and JisaiH 
pears mi^t be expected to thither, J.et the reader consider this, and note 
what comes of it. • 
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** To get a free solid communication established over this same wondrous 
llivor of Time, so that the Natural and Supernatural may stand in friendliest 
ncighl)ourhood and union, forms the grand action of this Phantasmagoric Poem : 
is not such also, let me ask thee, the grand action and summary of Universal 
History; the one problem of Human Culture; the thing which Mankind (once 
the three daily meals of victual were inmlerately secured) has ever striven after, 
and must ever strive after? — Alas ! we observe very soon, matters stand on a 
most distressful footing, in this of Natural and Su[fhrnatural ; there are three 
conveyances across, and all bad, all incidental, leinporaiy, uncertain^^ .the worst 
of the three, one would think, and the worst conceivable, were the Giant's Sha- 
dow, at sunrise and sunset; the best that Snake-bridge at noon, yet still only a 
bad-best. Consider again our trustless, rotten, revolutionary * age of transition,' 
and sec whether this too does not fit it ! . 

“ If you ask next, Who these other strange characters arc, the Snake, the 
Will-o'-wisps, the Man with the I^mp? I will answer, in general and afar off, 
that Lif'A/ must signify human Insight, Cultiv^ition, in one sort or other. As for 
the Snake, I know not we4I what naipe to call it by ; nay perhaps, in our scanty 
vocabularies, there is no mmt/ for it, though that does not hinder its being d, things 
genuine enough. Meditation ; Intellectual Ilesearch ; Understanding ; in the 
most general acceptation, Thouglit : all these come near designating it ; none 
actually designates it. Were I bound, under legal penalties, to give ll»e creature 
a name, I should say, TiiorcuT rather than another. 

“ But what if our Snake, and so much else that w'orks here beside it, were 
neither a quality nor a rralii^, nor a state nor an actum^ in any kind; none of 
tliesc things purely and alone, bij^omething intenne^haie and partaking of them 
all 1 In wliicn case, to name it, in vulgar speech, w<;re a still more frantic attempt: 

It IS unnameable in speech ; and remains only the allegorical Figure known in 
this Talc by the name of Snake, and more or less resembling and shadowing forth 
somewhat that speech has named, or might name. It is this heterogeneity of 
nature, pitching your sohdost Predicables heels over head, throwing you half a 
<lozen Categories into the melting-pot at once, — that so imspeakably bewilders a 
Commentator, and for moments is nigh reducing him to ailirinm saltans, 

** Tlic Will-o'-wisps, that laugh and jig, and compliment the ladies, and eat 
gold and .shake it from them, I for ray own .^hare take the liberty of viewing as 
some shadow' of Klixant CfLirai, or modern Fine Literature; whidi by and 
by In^came so .sceptical- destnictiv c ; and did, as French Philosophy, eat Gold 
(or Wisdom) enough, and .shake it out apain. In which sense, their coming 
(into Existence) by the oM Ferr>'inan’s (by the Priesthood s) assistonce, and 
almost oversetting his boat, and then laughing at him, and trj'ing to skip off froin 
him, yet being cdiliged to stop till they had satisfied him : all this, to the discern- 
ing eye, has its significance. 

** As to the Man with the Lamp, in him and his goUl-^ivbi^, jewel-forming, 
and otlierwise so miraculous Light, which * casts no shadow/ and ‘ cannot illu- 
minate what is wholly otherwise in darkness,' — I see what you might name the 
celestial Rk.ason of Man (Reason as contrasted with Undei'standing, and super- 
ordinated to it), the purest essence of Ins seeing Faculty ; which manifests itself 
as the Spirit of Poetry, of Prophecy, or whatever else of highest in the intellectual 
sort man's mind can do. Wc behold this respectable, venerable ^mp-bearer 
everywhere present in time of need ; directing, accomplishing, working, wonder- 
working, finally victorious; — as, in strict reality, it is ever (if we will study it) 
the PiHJtic X’ision that lies at the bottom of all other Knowledge or Action; and 
is the source and creative fountain of whatsoever mortals ken or ewn, and mys- 
tically .and 'miraculously guides them forwnnl whither they arc to Be the 
Man with the I.anip, then, named Rtason ; mankind's iioble^^t inspired Ibsight 
and Light; whereof all the other lights are but effluences, and more or less dis- 
colouneil emanations. . 

“Jlis Wife, iKior old woman, we shall call Pkacth ai ENPH.vvorn; which 
as married to Reason, to spiritual Vision and 1^1 ief, first makes up mans being 
here below. Unhappily the ancient couple, wc find, are but in a decayed.. con- 
dition: the better emblems are they of Reason aiul |J?:lKlea^ou^ in this our ‘ tran- 
sitionary age!’ The Man presents himself in the garb of a ^^a^iit, the Woman 
has grown old, garrulous, querulous ; both li\*e neverthelesJ^in their ancient 
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cottage/ better or worse, the roof-tree of which still holds together over them. 
And then those mischievous Will-o’-wisps, who pay the old lady such court, and 
eat all the old gold (all Uiat was wise and beautiful and desirable) off her walls; 
and shew the M stones, quite ugly and bare, as they had not ^en for ages ! 
Besides they have killed poor M<ms, the plaything, and joy and fondling of the 
house; — as has not that same Klegant Culture, or French Philosophy done, 
wheresoever it has arrived? Mark, notwithstanding, how the Man with the 
Lamp puts it all right ^a^n, reconciles everything, and makes the finest business 
out of what seemed the worst. 

" With regard to the Four Kings, and the Temple which lies fashioned under 
ground, please to consider all this as the Future lying prepared and certain 
under the Present : you observe, not only inspired Reason (or the Man with the 
Lamp) but scientific Thought (or the Snake) can discern it lying there : never- 
theless muctf'work must be done, innumerable difficulties fWmted and conquered, 
before it can rise out of the depths (of the Future), and realise itself as the actual 
worshipping-place of man, and * the most frequented Temple in the whole 
Earth.’ 

As for Uie fair Lily and her ambulatory necessitous Prince, these arc objects 
that I shall admit myself incapable of iiamiug; yet nowise admit myself inca- 
pable of attaching meaning to. Consider thorn as the two disjointed Halves of 
this singular Dualistic Being of ours ; a Being, 1 must say, the most utterly 
Dualistic; fiishioned, from the very heart of it, out of Positive and Negative 
(what we happily call Light and Darkness, Necessity and Freewill, Good and 
Evil, and the like); everywhere out of two mortally opposed things, which yet 
must be united in vital lo\e, if there is to any Life; — a Being, 1 re|)eat, 
Dualistic beyond expressing; which will spuriii two/slrike it in ««v direction, 
on any of Us six sides; and docs of itself split in two (into Contradiction), every 
hour of the day, — were not Lije jierpetually there, perpetually knitting it t(>ge- 
tlier again! But as to that cutting up, and parcelling, and labelling oftlie indivi- 
sible Human Soul into what arc callcMl ^ F<'icultics,’ it is a tiling 1 have from of 
old eschewed, and even hated. A thing which you must sometimes do (or yiai 
cannot speak) ; 'yet wh.6h is never done without Error hovering near you ; for 
most part without her pouncing on you, and qfiitc blindfolding you. 

^‘Let not us, therefore, in looking at Lily and her Prince be tempted to that 
piactice: why should we try to name them at all? Enough if we do feel that 
man’s whole Being is nven asunder ev'eiy way (in this * transit ionar\ age'), and 
yawning in hostile, irreconcileable contradiction wiiii it>olf : wdiat gootl were it in 
know farther in what direction the nft (as our Poet here pleased to represent it) 
had taken effect? Fancy, however, that lhe.se two Halves of Man's Soul and 
Being are separated, in |)ain and enchanted ubstruction, from one another. Tlic 
better fairer Half sits in tlie Supernatural country', deadening and killing; ala.s, 
not permitted to come across into the Natural visihle country, and there make all 
blessed and alive ! The rugged stronger Half, iii such .sc{>aratioii, is quite lamed 
and paralytic ; wretched, forlorn, in a state of death-life, must he wander tu and 
fro over the River of Time; all that is dear and es.sential lo liirn, imprisoneil there; 
which if he look at he grows still weaker, which if he touch he dies. Poor Prince! 
And let the judicious reader, who has rea<l the Era he lives in, or even spelt the 
alphabet thereof, say whether, with the paralytic-lamed Activity of man (ham- 
pered and hamstrung * in a transitionary age* of Scepticism, Methodism ; atheistic 
Sarcasm, hystenc (JrgHsra ; brazen-faced Delusion, Puffery, llyixicrisy, Stupidity, 
and the whole Bill and nothing but the Bill]^ it is not even so * Must not poor 
man’s Activity (like this poor Prince) wander from Natural lo Supernatural, and 
back again, disconsolate enough ; unable to do anything, except merely wring 
its baads, and, whimpering and blubbering, lamentably inquire: Wfuti shall 
Ido? 

But Courage ! Courage! The Temple is built (though underground); the 
Bridge shall arch itself, tlic divided Two shall clasp each other as flames do, 
rushing into one ; and adl that ends well shall be well ! Mark only how, in this 
inimitable Poem, worthy an Olympic crown, or prize of the Literary Society, it is 
represented as proceeding !” ^ 

So frtf D.T.; ^commentator who at least docs not want coofidence in him- 
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self; whom we shall only caution not to be too confident; to remember alw^s 
that, as he once says, ^ Pnantasmagory is not Allegory that much exists, uncfer 
our very noses, which has no * name,’ and can get none ; that the * River of Time* 
and so forth may be one thing, or more than one, or none ; that, in short, there is 
risk of the too valiant D. T.’s bamhoozlinghimself in this matter; being led firom 
puddle to pool ; and so left standing at last, like a fodish mystified nose-of-wax, 
wondering where the devil he is. 

To the simpler sort of readers we shall also extend an advice; or be it rather, 
profier a petition. It is to fancy themselves, for tlie time being, delivered alto- 
gether from D. T.’s company; and to read this Mahrchen, iis if it were there only 
for Its own sake, and those tag-rag Notes of his were so much blank paper. Let 
the simpler sort of readers Scay now how they like it! If unhappily, on looking 
hack, some spasm of the malady of thought” begin afflicting them, let such Notes 
l)e then inquired of, but not till then, and then also with distrust. Pin thy faith 
to no man’s sleeve ; hast tliou not two eyes of thy own ? 

Tlie Commentator liiihsclf cannat, it is to be hoped, imagine that he has 
exhan^ted the matter. To decipher and represent the genesis of this extraordinary 
Production, and what was the Author’s state of mind in producing it; to see, 
with dim, common eyes, what tlie great Ooellie, with inspired poetic eyes, then 
saw ; and paint to one’s-self the thick-coming shapes and many-coloured splendours 
of his ** ProsptTo’s (irotto,” at that hour : this were what we could call complete 
cnticism and commentary ; what I). T. is far from having done, and ought to fall 
on his face, and confess that he can never do. 

We shall conclude w'lth reradrking two things. First, that D. T. does not 
mipear (o have set eye on any of those (lerman Commentaries on this Tale of 
Tales ; or even to have heard, credenlly, that such exist : an omission, in a pro- 
fessed Translator, winch he himself may answ'cr for. Secondly, that with all his 
lKMindles> preluding, he has forgotten to insert the Author’s own prelude; the 
pasNage, namely, by which thi.s Mahrehiu is specially ushered in, and the key- 
note of It siiurk by the Comjioser himself, and the lone of^the wl^olft prescribed I 
This latter altogether glaring omission \vc now charitably supply; and then let 
I). T., and Ins dlustrious Original, and the Renders of this Magazine take it 
among them. Turn to the latter part of the i)f ut^clicn Ausgacanderten (page 208, 
X'oluine W. of the last Kditiou of Gotlhe^s IlcrA*e); it is written there, as 
render it : 

** *The Imagination,’ said Karl, Ms a fine faculty; }et I like not when she 
works on what has actually happened : the airy forms she creates are welcome as 
things of their own kind ; but uniting with IVuth she produces oftenest nothing 
but monsters ; and seems to me, in such cases, to fly into direct variance with 
Reason and Common Sense. She ought, you might say, to hang upon no object, 
to force no object on us ; she mu>t, if she is to produce Works of Art, play like a 
sort of music upon us ; move us within ourselvc®, and this in such a way that 
we forget then* is anything without us producing the movement.’ 

u < proceetl no farther,’ said the old man, ‘with your conditionings! To 
enjoy a product of Imagination thi.s also is a condition, that wc enjoy it uncon- 
ditionally ; for Imagination herself cannot condition and bargain ; slie must wait 
what shall be given her. She forms no plans, prescribes for herself no path; but 
is borne and guideA by her own pinions; and novoring hither and thither, marks 
out the strangest courses ; which in t|icir direction arc ever altering. Let me but, 
on my evening walk, call up again to life within me, some wondrous figures I 
was wont to play with in earlier years. This night 1 promise you a Tale, which 
shall remind you of Nothing and of All.* *’ 

And now for iti Cf. Y. 


THE TALE. 


In his little Hut, by the groat River, 
which a heavy rain had swoln to over- 
flowing, lay the ancient Ferryman, 
asleep, weaned by the toil of the day. 


In the middle of die night,* loud voices 
awoke him ; he heard that it was tra- 
vellers wishing to be earned over. 
Steppiig out, he saw two large Will- 


* Id the middle of the night truly ! In the middle of the D»k Ages, when what 

with Muliomcdan Qpnquosts, what with Christian Crusadinga, Deatructiona of Con« 
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o-wbp 5 , hovering to and fro on his liavc never tasted them.’* — ^'And yet 
boat, wliich la^ moored : they said, I cannot let you go till you have pro- 
tliey were in violent haste, and should raised that you will deliver me three 
|ia\e been already on the other side. Cabbages, ttiree Aitichokea, and three 
The old Ferryman made no loitering ; large Onions.’* 
pushed off, and steered witli his usual The Lights were making off with 
skill obliquely through \he stream ; jests ; but they felt themselves, in some 
while the two strangers whiffled and inexplicable manner, fastened to the 
hissed together, in an unknown very ground ; it was the unpleasantest feel- 
rapid tongue, and every now and then ing they liad ever had. They engaged 
broke out in loud laughter, hopping to pay him his demand as soon as 
about, at one time on the gunwale and possible ; he let them go, and pushed 
the seats, athinotber on the bottom of away. He was gone a good distance, 
the boat. when they called to him : ** Old man 1 

** The boat is heeling !” cried the old Holla, old man I the main point is for- 

man; **if you don’t be quiet, it will gotten!”* ^le was off, however, and 

overset; be seated, gentleraeii of the did not hear them. He had fallen 

wisp!” quietly down that side of the Hiver, 

At this advice they burst into a fit where, in a rocky spot, w'hich the water 
of laughter, mocked the old man, and never reached, he meant to bury the 
were more unquiet than ever. He bore pernicious gold. Here, between two 
tlieir mischief with patience, and soon liigh crags, he found a monstrous 
reached the farther snore. chasm ; shook tlie metal into it, and 

Here is for your labour!” cried the sieeivd bark to his cottage, 

travellers, and as they shook them- Now, in this chasm, lay the fair green 
selves, a heap of glittering gold pieces Snake, who was roused from her sleep 
jingled down into the wet boat. For by the gold coming chinking down.f 
Heaven’s sake, what are you about?” No sooner did she fix her eye on tiie 
cried the old man ; you will ruin me glittering coins than she au> them all 
for ever ! Had a singly piece of gold up, with the greatest reh&h, on the spot; 
got into the whtcr, the stream, which and carefully picked out such pieces as 
cannot suffer gold, would ha\c risen in wera scattered in the clunks of the rock 
horrid waves, and swallowed both my Scarcely had she swallowed them, 
skiff and me ; and who knows how it when, with extreme dehght, she began 
might have fared with you in tliat case : to feel the metal melting in herinwa^s, 
here, take back your gold.” and spreading all over her body ; ami 

«We can take nothing back, which soon, to her lively joy, she observed 

we have once shaken from us,” said the that she was grown transparent and 1u- 

Lights. ininous. Long ago she had been told 

“Then you give me the trouble,” that Uiis was possible; but now being 

said the old man, stooping down, and doubtful whether such a light could 

gathering the pieces into his cap, “ of las4 her curiosity and tlie desire to lx: 

Takingthemtogether,and carrying them secure against the future, drove her 
ashore, and burying them.” from her cell, lliat she might sec who 

The Lights had lea|)ed from the boat, it w<is that had shaken in thi^r 0 ciuu.s 
but the old man cried : “ Stay, where metal. She found no one. liie more 
is my fare?” delightful w'as it to admire her own 

“ If you take no gold, you may work appearance, and Mir graceful bright- 
for nothing,” cried the Will-o-wisps. — nqss, as she crawfed along through 

“ You must know that I am only to be roots and bushes, and spread out her 

paid with fruits of the eartli.” — “Fruits light among the grass. Every leaf 

of the earth? we despise them, and sc'cinc^ of emerald, every flower was 

fttantinople. Discoveries ofAmericn, the TiMs-Rivcr w'ns indeed swoln to overflow- 
ing ; and the Ignn Fatui (of Elegant Culture, of Literature,) must needs feel in haste 
to get ever into Existence, being mucli wanted ; and atiply to Uie Priesthood (re- 
spcctsble old Ferryman, roused out of sleep thereby ' ) who willingly introduced 
them, n^hievous ungrateful imps as they were. — D. T, 

* Whit could this be ? 'ilb ask whiUier tlieir next road lav 1 It was useless to 
ask tiiorer the rcsm^table old Priesthood ** did not hear them.” — D. 1'. 

t Triononr, UjAersjtsiiding, roused from her long sleep by the first produce vf 
modem Belles Ledm ; which she oageriy devours.— D. T. 
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dyed with now glory. It wtis in vain 
tliat she crossed the solitary thickets ; 
but lier hopes rose, high, when on 
reaching tlic open country she perceived 
from afar a brilliancy resembling her 
own. 1 And my like at last, 

then V* cried she, and hastened to the 
spot. Ibe toil of crawling through 
bog and reeds nve her little thouglit ; 
for though she liked best to live in dry 
grassy spots of the mountains, among 
the clefts of rocks, and for most part 
fed on spicy herbs, and slaked her thirst 
with mild dew andYresh sprmg water, 
yet for the sake of this^dcar gold, and 
ill the ho]je of this glorious light, she 
would have undertaken any thing you 
could propose to her. 

At last, with much fatigue, she 
reached a wet rushy sj»ot in the swamp, 
where our two Will-o-wisps were 
frisking to and fro. She shoved her- 
self along to them; saluted them, was 
liappy to meet such pleasant^ genlle- 
iiK'ri related to her family. The Lights 
glided towards her, skipped up over 
her, and laughed in tlieir fashion. 
“Lady Cousin,’* said they, “you are 
• of the horizontal line, yet what of that ^ 
It is true we arc related only by the 
look ; for observe you,'* here boUi the 
Flaims, compn'ssing their whole 
breadth, made themselves as high and 
]H'aked as po.ssible, “ how prettily tliis 
ta|X»r length beseems ii> geiillomen of 
the vertical line! Take it not amiss 
of U.S, good l.ady; wiiat family cmi 
iKKist of such a thing * Since there 
over was a Jack-ivlunthorn in the 
woild, no one of them has either sat 
or lain.** 

*nie Snake felt exceedingly uncom- 
fortable in the com|>any of iliese rela- 
tions ; for let her hold her head as high 
as''^^possiblc, she found that she inu.st 
bend it to the eartli ag;un, would she 
stir fiom the spot ;* and if in the dark 
thicket she had 9lcn extremely satisfied 
with her api>carancc, her splcndclir in 
the presence of these cousins seemed 
to lessen every moment, nay she was 
afraut that at last it would go out 
entirely. 

lu this embarras.sment she hastily 
asked ; if the gentlemen could not in- 
form her, whence 'the glittering gold 
cainc, tliat had fallen a short while ago 


into the cleft of the rock ; her own 
opinion was that it 4iad bera a golden 
shower, and had trickled down direct 
from the sky. The Will-o-wisps 
laughed, and shook themselves, and a 
multitude of gold-pieces came clinking 
down about mm. The Snake pushed 
nimbly forwards to eat the coin. 
“ Much good may it do yOQ, Mistress,'* 
said the dapper gentlemen : “ we can 
help you to a little more.*’ They shook 
themselves again sevwal times with 
great quickness, .so that the Snake 
could scarcely gulp the precious vic- 
tuals fast enough. Her splendour visi- 
bly liegau increasing; she was really 
shining beautifully, while the Lights 
had in the meantime gro^n rather lean 
and short of stature, without however 
ill the smallest losing their good 
humour. 

“J am obliged to you for ever,** said 
.the Snake, having got her wind again 
■ after the r<?past, “ask of me wliat you 
will ; all that I can I will do.” 

“ \'ery good !** cried the Lights. 
“Then tell us where the fair Lily 
dwells? Lead us to the fair Lily's 
palace and garden ; and do not lose a 
moment, wi* arc dyiiig of impatience 
to fall down at her feet.** 

“ This sen ice,** said the Snake with 
a deep sigh, “ I cannot noff dq for 
you. The fair Lily dwells, alas, on the 
other side of the water.” — “ Other side 
of the water? And we have come 
across it, this* stormy night! How 
cruel is the Hiver to divide us! Would 
it not be possible to call the old man 
back?** 

“ It would be useless,’* said the 
Snake; “for if you found him ready 
on tlie bank, be would not take you in; 
he can carry any one to tliis side, none 
to yonder.** 

“ Here i> a pretty kettle of fish !” 
cried the Lights : “ are there no other 
means of getting throiurh the water?** 
— “ There are other means, but not at 
this moment. 1 myself could take 
you over, gentlemen, but not till noon.** 
— “That is an hour we do npt like to 
travel in.” — “’nien you may go i^ross 
in the evening, on iho great Giant’s 
shadow.** — “ How is that ?'* — “ The 
great Giant lives not for from this; 
with his body lie has no power; his 


♦ 'frue enough : Thought cannot fly and dunce, ns your wdldfire of Belles Lettres 
iiiuy ; she proceeds in the systole-dinstole, up-and-down uJbthod ; and must ever 
bend her hond to tlie eiirtli again** (in liieway ofBaceniau Egperiiuent), or she will 
not stir from the sjK)t. — T. 
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handv csdinot lift a stnw, his shoulders 
could not bear a faggot of twigs ; but 
with his shadow he has power over 
much, nay all.* At sunrise and sun- 
set therefore he is strongest; so at 
evening you merely put youfself upon 
the back of his shadow, the Giant walks 
softly to the bank, and the shadow car- 
ries you across the water. But if you 
please, about the hour of noon, to be 
in waiting at that corner of the wood, 
where the bushes overhang the bank, 
I myself will take you over and present 
to the fair Lily : or on the other 
, if you dislike the noontide, you 
have just to go at nightfall to that brad 
of the rock^, and pay a visit to the 
Giant; he will certainly receive you 
like a gentleman.” 

With a sliglit bow, the Flames went 
off ; and the Snake at bottom was not 
discontented to get rid of them ; jwirtly 
that she might enjoy the brightness of 
her own light, partly satisfy a curiosity 
with which, for a long time, she had 
been agitat^ in a singular way. 

In the chasm, where she often craw'l- 
ed hither and thither, she had made a 
strange discovery. For although in 
creeping up and riowm this abyss, she 
had never had a ray of light, she could 
well enough discriminate the objects in 
it, by her sense of touch. Generally 
she met with nothing but irregular 
productions of nature ; at one time she 
would wind between the teeth of large 
crystals, at another she would feel the 
ba[rbs and hairs of native silver, and 
now and then carry out with her to 
the light some straggling jewels.^ But 
to her no small wonder, in a rock 
which was closed on every side, she 
had come on certain objects which 
betrayed the shaping hand of man. 
Smooth walls on which she could not 
climb, sh^ regular comers, well- 
formed pillars ; and what seemed 
strangest of all, human figures which 
she 1)^ entwin^ more than once, and 
which appeared to her to be of bra-ss, 
or of the finest polished marble. All 
these e^y>erienoe8 she now wished to 
combine by the sense of sight, there- 
by to confirm wliat as yet slie only 
guei^. She believed she coufd illu- 
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minate the whole of that subterranean 
vault by iier own light ; and hoped to 
get acipiainted, with these curious 
things at once. She hastened back; 
and soon found, by the usual way, the 
cleft by w'hich she used to penetrate 
the Sanctuary. 

On reaching the place, she gazed 
around with eager cunosity ; and though 
her shining could not enlighten every 
object in the rotunda, yet those nearest 
her were plain enough. With asto- 
nishment and reverence she looked up 
into a glancing niche, where the image 
of an august iQngsto^ formed of pure 
Gold. In size the figure was beyond 
the stature of roan, but by its shape it 
seemed the likeness of a little rather 
*tl)an a tall person, liis hnnrlsomc 
body was encircled with an nnadoriuHl 
mantle; and a garland of oak bound 
his hair together. 

No ^oouer had the Snake beheld this 
reverent? figure, than the King began 
to speak, and asked : “ Whence comest 
thou ?” — “ From Uie chasms where the 
gold dwells?” said the Snake. — “ What 
IS grander ilian gold inquired the 
King, — “Light,"' replieil the Snake.* 
“ What is more refreshing than light?” 
said “ Speech,*’ answered she. 

Daring this conversation, she had 
squinted to a side, and in the nearest 
niche perceived another glorious image. 
It tvas a Sliver King in a sitting pos- 
ture ; his shape was long and rather 
languid ; he was covered with a deco- 
rated rolxj ; crown, girdle, and sceptre 
were adorned with precious stones : the 
cheerful nc.ss of pnae was in his coun- 
tenance ; he seemed about to speak, 
when a vein which ran dimly-coloured 
over the marble wall, on a sudden 
became bright, and diffuscfl a chetyful 
light throughout the whole Ten^le. 
By this brilliancy the Snake perceived 
a third King, made Bra^ and sit- 
ting mighty in shap^'^leaning on his 
clulig adorned with a laurel garland, 
and more like a rock than a roan. She 
was looking for the fourthy which was 
standing at the greatest distance from 
her; but the w5l opened, while tlie 
glittering vein started and split, as 
lightning does, and disappearea. 



* Is not SuPBRSTiTioN Strongest when the sun U low 1 with body, powerleas ; 
with shadow, omnipotent?— D. 

t Prirntrive enqploTinents, and attsiiunents, of Thought, in this dark dan whither 
U is sent to dwalL Bb loeBr long ages, it discerns ** nothing but irregular produe- 
tMns of Nature hi|Hig iiMood to pick material bed and bwd out of Nstuxe and 
bobiiregular productiQBS*— P* T. 
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A Man ofsiiddle stature, entering 
through the cleft, attracted the atten- 
tion of the Snake. lie was dressed 
like a peasant, and carried in his hand 
a little Lamp, on whose still flame you 
liked to look, and which in a strange 
manner, without casting any shadow, 
enlightened the whole dome.* 

“ Why comest thou, since we liave 
light?” said the golden King. — “ You 
know that I may not enlighten what is 
daik.*’t — “ W ill my Kingdom end ?” 
said the silver King. — Late or never,” 
said the old Man. 

With a stronger voice the brazen 
King began to ask : ** \then shall* I 
arise?” — “ Soon,” renlie<l the Man. — 
“With whom shall! combine?” said 
the King. — “ With tliy elder brothers,” 
said the Man. — “ \\ hut will the young- 
est do ?” inquired the King.— “ He will 
sit down,” replied the Man. 

“ I am not tired,” cried the fourth 
King, with a rough faltering voiri<| 

VVlule this siaM'di was going on, the 
Snake had glnled softly round the 
temple, viewing e\ery thing; she vtos 
now looking at the fourth King close 
by him. He stood Iciiniiig on a pillar; 
his considerable form wa.s heavy ratiier 
than beautiful. But what metal it was 
made of could not be determined, 
(doikdy inspected, it seemed a mixture 
of Uie three metals which its brothers 
had been formed of. Hut in Uic found- 
ing, tliese nmU^rials did not seem to 
have combined togethei fully; gold 
and silver veins ran irregularly through 
a brazen mass, and gave the figure an 
unplea.saut aspect. 

Meanwhile the gold King was ask- 
ing of the Man, “ How many secrets 
kiiowestthou ?” — ** 'Diree,” replied the 
Man.-“ Which is the most important 
saidfbe silver King. — “ The ojxm one,” 
replied the otlier.^“ Wilt thou open 
it to us also?” the brass King. — 


“ Wlien I know the fourth,” replied 
the Man. — What care I !” grumbled 
the composite King, in an under tone^ 

“ I know the fourth,” said the Snake; 
approached the old Man, and hissed 
somewhat in his ear. “ The time is at 
hand I” cnea the old Man, with a strong 
voice. The temple re-echoed, the metal 
statues sounded ; and that instant the 
old Man sank away to tlie westward, 
and the Snake to the eastward ; 
both of them passed thro^igh tlie clefts 
of the rock, with the greatest sp^. 

All the passages, through which the 
old Man travelled, filled themselves, 
immediately behind him with gold ; 
for his Lamp had the strange property 
of changing stone into gola, wood 
into Silver, dead animals into precious 
stones, and of annihilating all metals. 
Hut to display this power, it must 
shine alone. If another light were 
beside it, the Lamp only cast from it a 
pure clear brightness, and all living 
thingN were refreshed by it.|| 

The old Man entered his cottage, 
winch was built on the slope of the 
lull. He found his Wife in extreme 
distress. She was sitting at the fire 
wtiejung, and Effusing, ttf be consoled. 
“How unhappy am I!” cried she; 
“ Did not I entreat thee not to go 
away to-night ?” — “ \\ bat is the matter, 
then V* inquired the husband, quite 
composed. 

“ Scarcely wert thou gone,” said she, 
sobbing, “ when there came two noisy 
Travellers to the door: unthinkingly 1 
let them in ; they seemed to be a couple 
of genteel, very honourable people ; 
they vvere dress^ in flames, you would 
have taken them for Will-o-wisps. Hut 
no sooner were they in the house, than 
they bcgtin, like impudent varlets, to 
compliment me,1[ and grew so forward 
that 1 feci ashamed to dunk of n.” 

“ No doubt,” said the husband with 


• Poetic LighlJ' celestial Reason T. 

Let the reader, in one word, nttAid well to these four Kings : much annotation 
from D. T. is here necessarily swept out. — O. Y. 

t What is wholly dark. Understanding precedes Reason: modem Science is 
come ; modem Poesy is still but coming. — in Goethe (and whom else — 1). T. 

t Consider these Kings as Kras of the World's History ; no, not as Kras, but ns 
I*rinciploB which jointly or severally rule Knis. Abas, poor we, in tliis chaotic sofl- 
solder^ ** trausitionury age,” are ao unforUmate as to live under tlie Fourth King. 
— D.T. 

i Reader, hast thou any glimpse of the open secret ?” I fear, not.~D. T. — . 
Writer, art tliou a goose ' 1 fear, yes.— O, Y. 

II In Illuminated Ages, the Age of Miracles is mid to coase ; but it is only we 
that cease to see it, fur we are still “ refroshed by it.” — D. T. 

f Poor old Practical Kndearoor I Liston to miuiy sn EnMap^di9*ViAmt, hu- 
manised Philoaophe, didactic singef, march-of-intellect man, add other *' impuiUNlI'' 
varleta” ftliat would never put tlieir own finger to the woric) ; and hear what “ con^ 
plimeuts” they uttered^— 1). T. * 
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a smile, the geaUemen were iesting : 
considering thy age, they might have 
held by geiioni) politeness.” 

“Age! what age?” cried the Wife : 
“wilt thou always be talking of my 
age ? iiow old am 1 then ? — Genend 
politeness 1 But I know what 1 know. 
Ix)ok round there what a face the walls 
have ; look at the old stones, whidi I 
have not seen these hundred years; 
eveiy ^m of gold have they licked 
away, thou t^uldst not Uiink how fest ; 
and still they kept assuring me that it 
tasted fer beyona common gold. Once 
they liad swept the walls, the fellows 
seemed to be in high spirits, and truly 
in that little while they had grown 
much broader and brighter. They no%v 
begun to be impertinent again, they 
patted me, and called me their queen, 
they shook themselves, and a shower 
of gold pieces sprang from them ; see 
how they are shining there under the 
bench ! But ah ! what misery ! Poor 
Mops ate a coin or two; and look, 
he is lying in the chimney, dead. 
Poor Pug ! O well-a-day 1 1 did not 
see it till they were gone ; else 1 hud 
never promis^ to pay the Ferryman 
die debt they»q,we biqi.” — “ What do 
they owe him ?” said the Man, — “ Three 
Cabbages,” replied the Wife, “three 
Artichokes, and tliree Onions : 1 en- 
gaged to go when it was day, and take 
them to ilio lliver.” 

Tliou mayest do them that civility,” 
said the old Man ; “ they may chance 
to be of use to us again.’’^ 

“ Whether they will be of use to us 
I know not; but they promised and 
vowed that they would.” 

Meantime the Are on the hearth 
had burnt low ; the old Man covered 
up the embers with a heap of ashes, 
aro put the glittering gold pieces 
aside ; so that his litUe Lamp now 
gleamed alone, in the fairest brightness. 
Tlie walls again coated themselves with 
^Id,' and Mops changed into tlie pret- 
tiest ODjTX that could be imagined. The 
alternation of the brown and black in 
fins precious stone made it the most 
curiouf piece of workmansliip. 

^'Take thy basket,” said the Man, 

“ and put the onyx into it ; then take 
the three Cabbages, the three Artichokes, 


and the three Onions; place them round 
little Mops, and carry tliem to the River. 
At noon the Snake will take thee over; 
visit the fair Lily, give her the onyx, 
she will make it alive by her touch, 
as by her touch she kills whatever is 
alive already. She will have a true 
companion in the little dog. Tell her 
not to mourn ; her deliverance is near ; 
the greatest misfortune she may look 
upon os the greatest happiness; for 
the time is at hand.” 

The old Woman filled her basket, 
and set out as soon as it was day. 
The rising sun shone clear from tlu‘ 
other side bf the River, which was 
glittering in the distance: the old 
woman walked with slow steps, for 
the basket pressed upon her head, and 
it was not the onyx that so burdeiunl 
her. Whatever lifeless tiling she might 
be carrying, she did not feel the weight 
of It ; on Uie other hand, in those cases 
the bhi'.ket rose aloft, and hovered along 
above her head. But to carry any fresh 
herbage, or any little living animal, she 
found exceedingly laborious.* She had 
travelled on for some time, in a sullen 
humour, when she halted suddenly in 
fright, for she had almost tiod u|k>d the 
Giant’s shadow, which was stretching 
towaids her across the plain. And now, 
lifting up her eyes, she sjiw the mon- 
ster of a Giant himself, who had lieeii 
bathing in the River, and was just 
come out,t and she knew not liow she 
should avoKi him. The monieiil he 
perceived her, he l>egan saluting her 
in s^iort, and the luinds of his sliadow 
soon caught hold of the basket. With 
dexterous ease they picked away from 
It a Cabbage, an Artichoke, and an 
Onion, and brought them to the Giaut’s 
moutli, who then went his way uji 
the River, and let the Woman fo in 
peace. 

She considered whether it would not 
be better to retun^ .and supply from 
hei garden the pieces she had lost; 
and amid these cioubts, she still kept 
walking on, so that in a little while 
.she was at the bank of the River. She 
sat long waiting for the Ferryman, 
whom she perceived at last, steering 
over with a very singular traveller. A 
young, noble-looking, handsome man. 


• Why so ? Is It Iwc ause with ** lih h mn tlnngH” (viifli inanimiitc nil 

goes like clock-work, winch iris, and ‘ the hiisket Iiomth aloft /’ while with living 
Ummi (weie it but ike cidture of forost-trees^ IKior Endeavour has more di Acuity ' — 
IS It cbtlfly beeaiiie a Tale must be a Talc '*»(). Y. 

Ijwl Veiy pro|>er m the huge Loggerhead to bathe lumself m the eli 

HA of I iMi and get •efrcshiiiciit then by — 1) 1 
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whom she could iK>t|;a 2 e upon enough, 
slept out of the boat. 

“ What is it you bnng?** cried the 
old man. **The greens which those 
two Will-o-wisps owe you,” said the 
Woman, pointing to her ware. As the 
Ferryman found only two of each sort 
he grew angry, and declared he would 
have none of them. The W'oman ear- 
nestly entreated him to take them; 
told him that she could not now go 
home, and that her burden fur tlie way 
which still letnaiiied was very heavy. 
He stood by his refusal, and assured 
her tliat it did not rest with him. 

What belongs to said he, ** I 
must leave lying nine hours in a heap, 
touching none of it, till I luive given 
the River its third.'* After much 
higgling, the old man at hist replied : 

There is still anotlier way. If you 
like to pledge yourself to the River, 
and declare yourself its debtor, 1 will 
take the six pieces ; but thereWs some 
risk in it.” — If I keep my word, 1 
shall run no risk — ** Not the smallest. 
Put your luind into Uie stream,” con- 
tinue he, ** and promise tliat within 
four-aud-twenty liours you will pay die 
debt.” 

The old Woman did so; but what 
was her affright, when on drawing out 
her hand, she found it bh'iek as coal ! 
She loudly scolded the old Ferryman ; 
declared that her hands had always 
been Uie fairest part of her ; tliat in 
spile of her hard work, she had all 
along contrived to keep these noble 
members white and dainty. She looked 
at the liand with indignation, and ex- 
claimed ill a despairing tone : ** \\ orse 
and worse ! Look, it is vanishing en- 
tirely ; it IS grown far smaller tlian tlie 
other.”* 

For the present it but seems so,'* 
said the old man ; if you do not keep 
your word, however, it may prove so 
iu eaniest. Thd' hand will gradually 
diminish, and at length disappear^lto- 
getber, though you have the use of it 
as fonnerly. F.very tiling as usual you 
will be able to yKrfonn with it, only 
nobody will see it.” — “ I had rather 
that 1 could not use it, and no one 
could observe the want,” cried she; 

but what of that, 1 will keep my word,* 
and rid myself of this black skin, and 
all anxieties almut it.” Tliereupoii she 


ImtUy took ber basket, which 
JBouitted of itself over her li^, and 
hovered fsee above her in the air, as 
she hurried after the Youth, who was 
walking softly and thoughtfully down 
the bank. His noble form and strange 
dress hsuf made a deep impression on 
her. 

His breast was covered with a glit- 
tering coat of mail ; in whose wavings 
might be traced cveiy motion of bis 
fair body. From his ^boulders hung 
a purple cloak ; around his uncovered 
head flowed abundant brown hair in 
beautiful locks : his graceful face, and 
his well-formed feet were expos^ to 
tlie scorching of the sun. With bare 
soles, he walked composedly over tlie 
hot sand ; and a deep inward sorrow 
seemed to blunt him against all exter- 
nal tilings. 

Tlie garrulous old Woman tried to 
lead him into conversation ; but with 
his short answers he gave her small 
encouragement or information ; to that 
in the end, notwithstanding tlie beauty 
of his eyes, she grew tired of speaking 
with him to DO purpose, and took leave 
of him witli these words : “ You walk 
too slow for xne, worthy sir ; 1 must not 
lose a moment, for f have to pass the 
River on the green Snake, and carry 
this fine present from my husband to 
the fair Lily.” So saying she Aept 
faster fbnvard ; but the fair Youth 
pusiied on with equal speed, and has- 
tened to keep up with her. ^ You are 
going to the fair Lily!” cried he; 
** tlien our roads are the same. But 
whatjpresent is Uiis you are bringing 

“ Sir,” said the Woman, ** it is 
hardly fair, after so briefly dismissing 
the questions 1 put you, to inquire 
witli such vivacity about my secrets. 
But if you like to barter, and tell me 
your adventures, 1 will not conceal 
from you how it stands witli me and 
my presents.” They soon iriade a 
bargain ; tlie dame disclosed her cir- 
cumstances to him ; told the history of 
the Fug, and let him see tlie singular 
gift. • 

He lifted this natural curiosity from 
die basket, and took Mops who seemed 
as if sleeping softly, into his anns. 
“ Happy beast !” cried he ; “ thou 
wilt be touched by her hands, thou 


j 

• A dangerous tliiug to pledge yourself to the Time-Hivoivj— as many a National 
J^ebt, and the like, blackening, bewitching the '* heautiittl hand” of Faduavour, can 
witnesat.«»i>. T.— Heavens!— O. Y. 
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wilt be made alive by her; while 
living are obliged to dy from her peB*> 
sence to escape a mournful doom. let 
why say 1 mournful 1 Is it not far 
sadder and more frightful to be in- 
jured by her look, than it wpuld be to 
die by her hand ? Behold me,'* said 
he to the Woman ; at my years, what 
a miserable frte have I to undergo. 
This mail which 1 have honourably 
home in war, this purple which i 
sought to mer^. by a wise reign, Des- 
tiny has left me ; the one as a useless 
buHen, the other as an empty orna- 
ment. Crown, and sceptre, and sword 
are gone ; and 1 am as bare and 
needy as any other son of earth ; for 
so unblessed are her bright eyes, that 
they take from every living creature 
tliey look on all its force, and those 
whom the touch of her hand does not 
kill are changed to the state of sha- 
dows wandering alive/* 

Thus did he continue to bewail, no- 
wise contenting the old W omar/s cu- 
riosity, who wished for information not 
so much of his internal as of his ex- 
ternal situation. She learned neither 
the name of his father, nor of his king- 
dom. He stfelyed the « hard Mops, 
whom the sunbeams and the liosoin of 
the youth had svarmed as if he had 
been living. He inquii*eii narrowly 
aboVit the man with the l^rop, about 
the influences of the sacred light, ap- 
pearing to expect much good from it 
in his melancholy case. 

Amid such conversation, they des- 
cried from afar the majestic arch of the 
Bridge, which extended from the one 
bank to the other, glittering witli the 
strangest colours in the splendourh of 
the sun. Both were astonished ; for 
until now they had never seen this 
edifice so grand. ** How cried the 
Prince ! ** was it not beautiful enough, 
as it stood before our eyes, piled out of 
jasper, and agate ? Shidl we not fear 
to tie^ it, now that it ap{>ears com- 
bined, in graceful complexity, of eme- 
rald and chrysopras and chrysolite?** 
Neither of them knew the alteration 
that haa taken place upon tlie Snake : 
for it was indeed the Snake, who every 
at noon curved herself over the 
Biver, and stood forth iu tlie form of 
a bold-swelUng bridge.* The travellers 
slept upon it with a reverential feeling, 
ana passed over it in silence, i 


No sooner had they reached die 
otlier shore, thui the bridge began to 
heave and stir; in a litUe while, it 
touched the surface of the water, and 
the green Snake in her proper form 
came gliding after Uie wanderers. 
Tliey had scarcely thanked her for the 
privilege of crossing on her back, wlien 
they found that, besides them tliree, 
there must be other persons in the com- 
pany, whom their eyes could not dis- 
cern. They heard a hissing, which the 
Snake also answered with a hissing ; 
they listened, and at length caught what 
follows : “ \Ve shall first look about 
Us in the fair llily’s Park,*' said a ])air 
of alternating voices ; “ and then re- 
quest you at nightfall, so soon as we 
are anywise presentable, to introduce 
us to this paragon of beauty. At the 
shore of the great Lake, vou will find 
us/* — Be it so,** rephm the Snake ; 
and a hissing sound died away in the 
air. 

Our three travellers now consulted 
in \riiat order they should introduce 
themselves to the fair Duly ; for how- 
ever many people might he in her 
company, they were obliged to enter 
ami depart singly, under pain of suf- 
fering very hard seventies. 

Tlie Woman with the metamorphosed 
Pug in the basket first approached the 
garden, looking round fur her I'litron- 
ess; who was not diflicult to find, 
being just engaged in singing to her 
harp. The finest tones proceeded from 
her, first like circles on the surface of 
the still lake, tiien like a light breath 
they set the grass and tlie bushes in 
motion. In a green enclosure, under 
the shadow of a statel v group of many 
diverse trees, w'as she seated ; and 
again did she enchant tlie eyes, tlie 
ear, and the heart of the woman, who 
approached with rapture, and swore 
within herself that since she saw her 
last, the fair one had grown fairer 
thaiifsver. With eager gladness from 
a distance she expressed her reverence 
and admiration for the lovely maiden. 

“ What a happiness to see you, what 
a Heaven docs your presence spread 
around you! How charmingly the 
harp is leaning on your bosom, how 
softly your arms surround it, how it 
seems as if longing to be near you, 
and how it .sounds so meekly under 
the touch of your slim fingers I Thrice 


* If aught can onramm lim Time-Hiver, then what but Understaiiding, but 

Thought, in its moineBt ol plenitude, in its favourable noen-momeiit? — D. T. 
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happy youth, to ivhom it were pel^» 
mitted to be there T’ 

So speaking she approached; the 
fair JJ\y raised her eyes ; let her hands 
d^ from the haip, and answered : 
** Trouble me not with untimely praise ; 
I feel my misery but the more deeply. 
Look here, at my feet lies the poor 
Canary-bird, which used so beautimlly 
to accompany my singing; it would 
sit upon my harp, and was trained not 
to touch me ; but to-day, while I, re- 
freshed by sleep, was raising a peace- 
ful morning hymn, and my little singer 
was |K>uring forth his harmonious tones 
more gaily than ever, a Hawk darts over 
my head ; the poor littV creature, in ^ 
affright, takes refuge in my bosom, find 
1 feel the last palpitations of its de- 
parting life. The plundering Hawk 
indeed was caught by my look, and 
flutterdl fainting down into the water; 
but what can his punishment avail me? 
my darling is dead, and his grave will 
but increase the mournful bu^es of 
my garden.” 

** Take courage, fairest Lily !” cried 
the Woman, w-iping off a tear, which 
the story of the hapless maiden had 
called into her eyes ; compose your- 
self ; my old man bids me tell you to 
moderate your lamenting, to look u)>on 
the greatest misfortune as a forerunner 
of the greatest happiness, for the time 
IS at band ; and truly,” continued she, 
“ Uie world is coing strangely on of 
late. I)o but loc^k at my hand, how' 
black It is ! As 1 live and breathe, it 
is grown for smaller: 1 must hasten, 
before it vanish altogether! Why did 
I engage to do the Will-o-wisps a 
service, why did I meet the Giants 
shadow, and dip my hand in the 
River? Could you not afford me a 
single cabbage, an artichoke and an 
onion? 1 would give them to the 
Uiver, and ray hand were white as 
ever, so that 1 could almost shew it 
with one of youra.” 

** Cabbages and onions tliou may's! 
still find ; but artichokes thou Vilt 
search for in vain. No plant in my 
arden Item either Howers or fhiit; 
ut every twig that I break, and plant 
upon the grave of a favourite, ^ws 
green straightway, and shoots up in 
fair boughs. All tJie.se groups, tiiese 
bushes, these groves my hard destiny 


has so raised around These pines 
stretching out like parasols, these obe- 
lisks of cypresses, these ctdossal oaks 
and beeche% were all little twigs ptoted 
by my hand, as mournful memorials in 
a soil that otherwise is barren.''* 

To this speech the old Woman had 
paid little«heed; she was looking at 
tier hand, which, in presence of the feir 
Lily, seemed every moment growing 
blacker and smaller. She was about 
to snatch her basket and hasten 
when she noticed that the best part of 
her errand had been forgotten. She 
lifted out the onyx Pug, and set him 
down, not for from the one, in the 
grass. “ My husband,” said she, 
sends you this memorial ; you know 
that you can make a jewel live by 
touching it. This pretty faithful dog 
will certainly afford you much enjoy- 
ment; and my grief at losing him is 
brightened only by the thought that he 
will be in your possession.'* 

The fair Lily viewed the dainty 
creature with a pleased, and as it 
seemed, with an astonished look. 

Many signs combine,” said she, 
“ that breathe some hope into me : 
lint ah ! is it not a natural deception 
which makes us foncy^ when misfor- 
tunes crowd Upon usf that a better day 
IS near? 

** What can these many signs avail me ? 
My .Singer s Death, tliy coal-black 
Hand ; 

This Dog of Onyx, that can never fail 
me ? 

And coining at the Lamp's command ! 

** From human joys removed for ever, 
With sorrows compassed round 1 sit: 
Is there a Temple at the River ’ 

Is there a Bridge ? Alas, not yet !” 

The good old dame had listened with 
impatience to this singing, which the 
fair Lily accompanied with her harp, 
in a way that would have charmed any 
oUier. She was on the point of taking 
leave, when the arrival of the green 
Snake again detained her. The Snake 
had caught the last bnes of the song, 
and on this matter forthwith began to 
speak comfort to the fair Lily.^ 

** The Prophecy of the Bndge is 
fulfilled 1” cri^ the Snake : “you may 
ask this wortliy dame how ro}’any the 
arch looks now. What formerly was 


• In Scrp-iiNATviiAi ISM, truly, wlwt ia tlien^ either of flower or offniit? No- 

thing that will (altogether) content the greedy TiJe- River. Stupendous, funereal 
sacred-groves, ** in a soil that otherwise is barren !’'.««D. T, « 
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irntransparent lasper, or agate, allowing 
but a gleam of li^t >to pass about its 
edges, is now bc^me transparent plte- 
cious stone. No beryl is ao clear, no 
emerald so beaiitibil of hue.” 

1 wish you joy of it,” said Lily ; 

“ but you will |:^on me if I regaid 
the prophecy as yet unacoomplished. 
The lofty arch of your bridge can still 
but admit foot-passengers; and it is 
promised us that horses and carriages 
and travellers of every sort shall, at the 
same moment, cross this bridge in 
both direction^ Is there not something 
said, too, about pillars, which are to 
arise of themselves from the waters of 
the River?” 

The old Woman still kept her eyes 
fixed on her hand ; she here interrupted 
tlieir dialogue, and was taking leave. 

Wait a moment,” said the fair Lily, 

‘‘ and carry my little bird with you. 
Bid the L^p change it into topaz ; I 
will enliven it by my touch ; with your 
good Mops it shall form my dearest 
pastime : but hasten, hasten ; for, at 
sunset, intolerable putrefaction will 
fasten on the hapless bird, and tear 
asunder the fiur combination of its form 
forever.” 

The old Woman laid the little corpse, 
wrapped in soft leaves, into her basket, 
and hastened away. 

** However it may be,” said the 
Snake, recommencing their interrupted 
dialogue, “ the Temple is built.” 

“ but it is not at the River,” said 
the fiiir one. 

It is yet resting in the depths of 
the Earth,” said the Snake ; ** I have 
seen the Kings and conversed with 
them.” 

“But when will they arise?” in- 
quired Lily. 

The Snake replied : “ 1 heard re- 
sounding in the Temple these deep 
words, Ihe time is at hafui” 

A pleasing cheerfulness spread over 
the fair Lily’s “ Tis the second 
time,” said she, “that I have heard 
these happy words to-day ; when will 
the day come for me to hear them 
thrice ?” 

She rose, and immediately there 
came a lovely maiden from the grove, 
and took away her harp. Another fol- 
lowed her, and folded up the fine carved 
ivory stool, cm which the fiur one had 
been sitting, and put the silvery cushion 

• Who ere these three? Fifth, Hop, 

1). T.^Faith, Ho|)e, and Fiddleatick !-.0, 


Under her arm. A third then made 
her appearance, with a large parasol 
worked with pearls ; and looked whe- 
ther Lily would require her in walking. 
These three maidens were lieyoiid ex- 
ression beautiful ; and yet their beauty 
ut exalted that of Lily, for it was 
plain to every one that they could 
never be compared to her.* 

Meanwhile the fair one had been 
looking, with a satisfied aspect, at the 
strange onyx Mops. She bent down, 
and touched him, and that in.stant Ik^ 
started up. daily he looked around, 
ran hither and thither, and at last, in 
his kindest manner, hastened to salute 
.his benefactress. She took him in her 
arms, and pressed him to her. “ Cold 
as Uiou art,” cried she, “ and though 
but a half-life works in thee, thou art 
welcome to me ; tenderly will 1 love 
thee, prettily will I play with thee, 
softly caress thee, and nrmly press thee 
to my bosom.” She then let him go, 
chas^ him from her, called him back, 
and pfayed so daintily with him, and 
ran about so gaily and so innocently 
with him on the grass, that with new 
rapture you viewed and participated in 
her joy, as a little while ago her .sorrow 
had attuned eveiy heart to sympathy. 

This cheerfulness, these graceful 
sports were interrupted by the entrance 
of the woful Youth. He stepped for- 
ward, in bis former guise and aspect; 
save that the heat of the day appeared 
to haii fatigued him still more, and in 
the presence of his mistress he grew 
paler every moment. lie bore upon 
nis hand a Hawk, which was sitting 
quiet as a dove, with its body shrunk 
and its wings drooping. 

“ It is not kind in thee,” cricfl I.ily 
to him, “to bring that hateful thing 
liefore my eyes, the monster, which to- 
day has killed my little singer.” 

“ Blame not the unhappy bird f” re- 
plied the Youth ; “ rather olame thyself 
and thy destiny ; and leave roe tc keep 
beside me the comfianion of my wo.” 

Alieanwhile Mops ceased not teasing 
the fair Lily; and she replied to her 
transparent favourite, with friendly ges- 
tures. She clapped her hands to scare 
him off ; then ran, to entice him after' 
her. She tried to get him when lie 
fled, and she chased him away when 
he attempted to press near her. The 
Youth looked on in silence, with in- 

>, and Charity*, or others of that kin ? — 
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creasing anger ; but at last, when she 
took the odious beast, which seemed 
to him unutterably ugly, on her arm, 
]irosscd it to her white bosom, and 
kissed its black snout with her hea- 
venly lips, his patience aUog:ether failed 
him, and full of desperation he ex- 
claimed : " Must I, who by a baleful 
fate exist beside thee, perhaps to the 
end, in an absent presence, who by 
thee have lost my all, my very self, 
must 1 see before my eyes, that so un- 
natural a monster can charm thee into 
gladness, can awaken thy attachment, 
and enjoy thy embrace ? Shall I any 
longer keep wandering to and fro, 
measuring my dreary coijrse to that 
side of the lliver and to this ? No^ 
there is still a spark of the old heroic 
spirit sleeping in my bosom; let it 
start this instant into its expiring 
flame I If stones may rest in thy 
Iwisom, let me be changed to stone ; if 
thy touch kills, I will die by thy hands.*’ 

So saying he made a violent move- 
ment; llio Hawk flew from his flitter, 
but he himself rushed towards the fair 
one ; she held out her hands to keep 
him oflT, and touched him only the 
sooner. Consciousness forsook him; 
and site felt witli horror the beloved 
burden lying on her bosom. With a 
.shriek she started back, and the gentle 
youth sank lifeless from her anns upon 
the ground. 

Tlic misery had happened ! The 
sweet Lily stood motionless, gazing^on 
tile corpse. Her heart .seemed to pause 
m her ixisom ; and her eves were with- 
out tears. In vain did Mo])s try to 
gsiin from her any kindly gesture ; with 
her friend, the world for her was all 
dead as the grave. Her silent despair 
did not look round for help ; she knew 
not of any help. 

On the other hand, the Snake be- 
stirred herself the more actively ; she 
seermHl to meditate deliverance; and 
111 fact her strange movements served 
at least to keep away, for a little, the 
immediate consequences of the mil- 
chief. With her limber body, she 
formed a wide circle round the cor|>8e, 
and seizing the end of her tail between 
her teeth, she lay quite still. 


£ie long one of Lily's iair waitmg-> 
maids a[>peared; brouglit the ivory 
folding-stool, and with friondly beck- 
oning constrained her mistress to sit 
down on it. Soon afterwards ihere 
came a second ; she had in her hand 
a flre-coloured veil, with which she 
rather decocqted than concealed the 
fair Lily's head. The third handed 
her the harp, and scarcely had she 
drawn the gorgeous instrument to- 
wards her, and struck some tones from 
its strings, when the first maid returned 
with a clear round mirror; took her 
station opjx>site the fair one; caught 
her looks in tlie glass, and threw b^k 
to her the loveliest image that was to 
be found in nature.* Sorrow heightened 
her beauty, the veil her charms, the 
harp her grace; and deeply as yon 
wisned to see her moumml situation 
altered, not less deeply did you wish 
to keep her image, as she now looked, 
for ever present with you. 

With a still look at the minor, slie 
touched the harp ; now melting tones 
proceeded from the strings, now her 
pam seemed to mount, and the music 
in strong notes respo^ed to her wo ; 
sometimes she opened her lips to sing, 
but her voice fluled her ; ana ere long 
her sorrow roelU,d»inio ita^s, two maid- 
ens caught her helpfully in their arms, 
the harp sank from her bosom, scarcely 
could the quick servant snatch the in; 
strument and carry it a.side. 

*‘Who gets us the Man with the 
Lamp, before the sun set?** hissed the 
Snake, family but audibly: the maids 
looked at one another, and Lily's tears 
fell faster. At Uiis moment came the 
Woman with the Basket, panting and 
altogether breathless. “ 1 am lost, and 
maimed for life I” cried she ; see how 
my hand is almost vanish^ ; neither 
Ferryman nor Giant would take roe 
over, because 1 am the River's debtor; 
in vain did I promise hundreds of 
Cabbages and hundreds of Onions ; 
they will take no more than tliree ; and 
no Artichoke is now to be found in all 
this quarter." 

“ Forget your own care,” said the 
Snake, and try to bring help Jiere ; 
j>crhaps it may come to youi'self also. 


• Does not man's soul rest by Faith, and look in tlie mirror of Faith ? Does not 
Hope “ decorate rather than conceal*' t Is not Charity (Love) the beginning of 

music ?— Jlehold too how the Serpent, in this grt>at hour, has made herself a Serpent, 
of. Eternity ; and (even ns genuine Thought, in our njre, has to do for so much) pre- 
serves the secniiiig-dend within her folds, that sus^iended nnimatiou issue not in 
noisome, horrible, irrevocable dissolution ! — I). T. •» 
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Haste with your utmost spttd to seek Bird* hither too, and lay it in the cir- 
the WiU-o-wisps ; it is too light fbr cle I'’ The nmidens took the little 
YOU to see them, but perhaps you will corpse from the basket, which the old 
Wr them laughing and hopping to and Woman had left standing, and did as 
fro. If they be speedy, they may cross he directed. 

ujMn the Giant's shadow, and seek the Meanwhile the Sun had set, and as 
Man with the Lamp and send him to the darkness increased, not only the 
us.’’ c Snake and the old Man's Lamp began 

The Woman hurried off at her quick- shining in their fashion, but also Lily's 
est pace, and the Snake sealed expect- veil gave out a soft light, which grace- 
ing as iqapatiently as Laly the return of fully tinged, as with a meek dawning 
the Flames. Alasl the beam of the red, her pale checks, and her white 
sinking Sun was already gilding only robe. The |>arty looked at one ano- 
the higliest summits of the trees in the ther, silently reflecting; care and sor- 
thicket, and long shadows were stretch- row were mitigated by a sure hope, 
ing over lake and meadow ; the Snake It was no un pleasing entrance, there- 
hitched up and down impatiently, and^ fore, that tl^ Woman made, attended 
Lily dissolved in tears. * by the two gay Flames, which in trutli 

In this extreme need, the Snake kept appeared to have l^^ii very lavish in 

looking round on all sides; for she the interim, for they had again hc- 

was afraid every moment that the Sun come extremely meagre ; yet they only 

would set, and corruption penetrate bore tliemselves the more prettily fbr 

the magic circle, and the fair youth that, towanls Lily niid the other 

immediately moulder away. At last ladies. Widi great tact, and expres- 

she noticed sailing high in the air, with sivepess, the^said a multitude of rather 

purple-red feathers, the Prince's liawk, comftion things to these fair persons; 

whose breastwas catching the last beams and declared themselves particularly 

of the Sun. She shook herself for joy ravished by the charm which the 

at this good omen; nor was she de- gleaming \eilt spread over Lily and 

ceived ; for shortly afterwards the Man her attendant. The ladies modestly 

with the Lamp was seen gliding to- cast down their eyes, and the praise of 

wards them hocoss the Lake, fa.st and their beauty made them really beauti- 

smoothly, as if he had been travelling ful. All wore j^eaceful ami cairn, ex- 
on skates. cept the old Woman. In spite of the 

^ The Snake did not change her pos- assurance of her husband, that hiT 

ture; but Lily rose and called to him : hand could (timinidi no farther, while 

** \N hat good spirit sends thee, at the tliOiLamp shone on it, she asserted 

moment when we were desinng thee, more than once, that if things went on 

and needing thee, so much?" thus, before midnight this noble mein- 

“ The spirit of my Lamp," replied lier would liave utterly vanished, 
the Man, “ has impelled me, and the The Man with Uie loimp had listened 
Hawk has conducted me. My Lamp attentively to the conversation of the 

sparkles when 1 am needed, and I just Lights; and was gratifled tliat Jalyhad 

look about me in the sky for a signal; been cheered, in some measure, and 

some bird or meteor points to the quar- amuM cl by ii. And, in truth, midniglit 

ter towards which I am to turn. Be had arrived they knew not how-. The 

calm, fairest Maiden ! whether 1 can old Man looked to the stars, and tlien 

help 1 know not ; an individual helps began speaking : We are assembled 

not, but he who combines himself with at the propitious hour ; let each per- 

many at the proper hour. We will form his task, let each do his duty ; 

postpone the evil, and keep hoping, add a universal happiness will swallow 

Hold thy circle flist," continued he, up our individual sorrows, a.s a univer- 

tuming to the Snake ; then set himself sal grief consumes individual joys." 

upon^ hillock beside her, and illumi- At these words arose a wondrous 
noted the dead body. Bring the little hubbub ;] for all the persons in the 

* What are the Hawk and this Canary-bird, which here jirove so destructive to 
one another ? Mimstering servants, implements, of these two divided Halves of the 
Human Soul ; name them I will not ; more is not wi itti^n. J). T. 

t Have not your march-of-intellect J .iterators always expressed themselves par- 
ticularlr ravished with any glitter from a veil of Ume ; with progress of the sne- 
des/'iid the like 

i Too true : do0t thou not bear it, Reader? In this our Revolutionary ** twelfth 
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paffy spoke aloud, each for himself, 
declaring what they had to do; only 
tlie three maids were silent; one of 
them had fallen asleep beside the harp, 
another near the parasol, the third by 
the stool; and you could not blame 
them much, for it was late. The Fiery 
youths, after some passing compliments 
which they devotWl to the waiting- 
maids, had turned their sole attention 
to the Princess, aa alone worthy of 
exclusive homage. 

“ Take the mirror,*^ said the Man to 
the Hawk ; “ and wiih^the first sun- 
beam illuminate the three sleeiicrs, and 
awake them, with light reflected from 
above.” • t 

The Snake now began to move ; she 
loosened her circle, and rolled slowly, 
in litige ring*., forward to the River. 
The two \\ ili-o-wisps followed with 
a solemn air; you would have taken 
them for tin* most serious Flames in 
nature. The old Woman and her hus- 
band seized the Basket, whoMT mtld 
light they had scarcely observed till 
now ; they iified it at both sides, and 
it grew .still larger and more luminous ; 
they lifted the body of the Youth into 
It, laying the anary-bird ufion liis 
breast; the Basket rose into the air 
and hovered above the old \\omairs 
head, and she followed the WiH-o- 
wisps on foot. The fair Lily took 
Mops on her arm, and fullfiwed the 
Woman ; tlie man wiiJi Uie Lamn con- 
cluded tlie procession, and tim scene 
was curiously illuminated by these 
imuiy lights. 

But it was with no small wonder 
that ilie party saw, when they aji- 
proached the River, a glorious arch 
mount over it, by which the helpful 
•Snake was aflbrtling them a. glitknrig 
|>ath. If by day tluy had admired 
the beautiful transparent precious 
stones, of which the Ikidgc seemed 
formed ; by night they were astonished 
at its gleaming brilliancy, t )n the up- 
per side the clear circle marked ^.sclf 
sharp against the dark sky, Imt below, 
vivid beams were darting to the ceutre, 
and exhibiting ilie airy lirmuess of the 


edifice. iThe processitm slowly moved 
across it ; and the Fenyman who saw 
it from his hut afar off, considered with 
astonishment the gleaming circle, and 
the strange lights which were peasing 
over it.* 

No sooner had they reached the 
other shore* than the arch began, in its 
usual w^ay, to swa^ up and down, and 
with a wavy motion to approach the 
water. The Snake then cannib on land, 
the Basket placed itself upon the 
ground, and tne Snake again drew her 
circle round it. The old Man stooped 
towards her, and said : “ What hast 
thou resolved on 

“ To sacrifice myself rather than be 
sacrificed,” replied the Snake ; “ pro- 
mise me that thou wilt leave no stone 
on shore.” 

The old Man promised; then ad- 
dressing Lily : ** Touch the Snake,” 
said he, ** with thy left hand, and thy 
lover with thy right.” Lily knelt, and 
touched the .Snake, and the Prince’s 
body. Tlie latter in the instant seem- 
ed to come to life ; he moved in the 
basket, nay lie raised himself into a 
sitting jKJsturt* ; J-ily was about to 
<‘las{) him ; but the old Man held her 
hack, and hiiysclf iissiited the youth to 
rL>e, and led him forth from the Basket 
and the circle. 

The IVince was standing ; the Ca- 
nary-bird was fluttering on his shoulder; 
tiiere was life again in both of them, 
but the spirit had not yet returned ; 
the fair youth’s eyes were open, yet he 
did not see, at least he seemed to look 
on all without participation. Scarcely 
had their admiration of this incident 
a little calmed, when they observed 
how' strangely it had fared in the mean- 
while with the Snake. Her fair taper 
body had crumbled into thousands and 
thousands of shining jewels : tlie old 
Woman reaching at her Basket had 
chanced to come against (he circle ; 
and of the shape or structure of the 
Snake there w\is now nothing to be 
seen, only a bright ring of luminous 
jewels was lying in the gr.iss.t 

The old Man forthwith set himself 


hour of til o night/' nil ]iersoiia syHsuk nloiid (some of them by cannon ami drums!) 
“ declaring wdiut they have to do and Faith, Hope, and CJianty (after a^ few 
passing compliments from the Belles-Lettres Department), thou soest, li^ve fallen 
titleep! — J). T. 

♦ Well he might, worthy old man; ns Pope Pius, for example, did, when he 
lived in Fontainbleau !.— D. T. — As our Bishops when voting for the Reform Bill! — 
O. Y. ^ 

t. So! Your Logics, mechanical Philosojihies, Polities .^Sciences, your whole 
modern System of Tiioi r.iix, is to decease; and old ENDiAvoun, “ grasping at her 
VOL. VJ. wo. X.XMIl. '*■ 
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to gather the stooes into the basket ; a 
task in wliich his wife assisted him* 
They next carried the Basket to an ele* 
vated point on the bank; and here 
the roan threw its whole lading, not 
without contradiction from die fair one 
and his wife, who would gladly have 
retained some part of it, do^n into the 
River. Like gleaming twinkling stars 
the stones floated down with the waves ; 
and you could not say whether tliey 
lost themselves in the distance, or sank 
to tlic bottom. 

Gentlemen,’* said he with the 
Lamp, in a respectful tone to the Lights, 
** I will now shew you the w'ay, and 
open you tiie passage ; but you will do 
us an essential service, if you please to 
unbolt the door, by which the Sanc- 
tuary must be entered at present, and 
which none but you can unfasten.” 

Tlie Lights “ made a stately bow of 
assent, and kept their place. The old 
roan of the Lamp went foremost into 
the rock, which opened at his pre- 
sence; the Youth followed him, as if 
mechanically ; silent and uncertain, 
Lily kept at some distance from him ; 
the old Woman would not be left, and 
stretched out her hand that tlie light of 
her husband’s. .Lamp might still fall 
upon it. Tlie rear waS closed by die 
two Will-o-wisps, who bent the peaks 
of their flames towards one another, 
and appeared to be engaged in conver- 
sation. 

They had not gone far till the pro- 
cession halted in front of a large brazen 
door, the leaves of which were bolted 
with a golden lock. The Man now 
called upon tlie Lights to advance ; 
who required small entreaty, and with 
their pointed flames soon ate lioth !>ar 
and lock. 

The brass gave a loud clang, as the 
doors sprang suddenly asunder; and 
the stately figures of the Kings ap- 
peared within die Sanctuary, illumina- 
ted by the entering Lights. All bowed 
before these dread sovereigns, espe- 
cially the Flames made a profusion of 
die daintiest reverences. 

After a pause, the gold King asked : 
“ Wherifee come ye ?’* — “ From the 
world,” said the old Man. — “ Whither 
go ye?” said the silver King. — “ Into 
the world replied the Man. — Wliat 
would ye with us cried the brazen 


King.— Accompany you,” replied 
the Man. 

The composite King was about to 
speak, when the gold one addressed 
the Lights, wlio had got too near him : 

Take youi'selves away from me, my 
metal was not made for you.” There- 
upon they turned to the silver King, 
and clasped themselves about him; 
and his robe glittered beautifully in 
their yellotv brightness. You are 
welcome,” said he, “ but 1 cannot feed 
you ; satisfi' yourselves elsewhere, and 
bring me your light.” They removed ; 
and gliding past the brazen King wlio 
did not seem to notice them, they fixed 
•on the compoiflnled King. “ Who will 
govern the woild ?” cried he with a 
broken voice. — lie who stands ujxm 
his feet,” replied tlie old Man. — 1 
am he,” said the mixed King. — “We 
shall see,” replied tlie Man ; “ for tlic 
time is at hand.** 

The fair Lily fell upon the old Man's 
neck,kEid kissed him cordially. “ Holy 
Sage r* cried she, “ a thousand times 
I thank thee; for I hear that fateful 
word the third time.'* She liad scarcely 
spoken, when she clasped the old Man 
still faster ; for the ground began to 
move beneatli them ; the YouUi and 
the old ^^'oman also Iicld by one 
another ; the Lights alone did not re- 
gard It. 

You could fid plainly dial the whole 
Tem|jile was in motion ; as a ship that 
softly glides away from tlie harbour, 
v^heii her anchors are lifted ; the deptlis 
of the Earth seemed to open for the 
Building as it went along. It struck 
on nothing ; no rock came in its way. 

For a few' insUints, a small rain 
seemed to drizzle from the opening of 
the dome ; the old Man held tlie fiiir 
Lily fast, and said to her ; “ We are 
now beneath the Uiver; we sliall soon 
he at the mark.” Ere long they thought 
tlie Temple made a halt; but they 
were iii an error ; it was mounting up- 
wart’s. 

And now a strange uproar rose above 
their heads. Planks and beams in dis- 
ordered combination now came press- 
ing and craslmig in, at the opening of 
the dome. July and the \\Uman started 
to a side ; the Man with tlie Lamp 
laid hold of the Youth and kept stand- 
ing still. The little cottage of the 

only a bright riqg of 
Murk Well, however, what next becomes of 


basket/’ eball come against” «tljo inuniinate remuius, uni 
luminous jow'cls” shall l>e loft tlioie 

T. 
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Ferryman, for it was this which the 
Temple in ascending had severed from 
the ground and carried up with it, 
sank gradually down, and covered the 
old Man and the Youth. 

The women screamed aloud, and 
the Temple shook, like a ship running 
uuex|)ectedly aground. In sorrowful 
|)crplexity, the Princess and her old 
attendant wandered round the cottage 
111 the dawn ; the door was bolted, 
and to their knocking, no one answered. 
They knocked more loudly, and were 
not a little struck, when at length the 
wood began to nng. By virtue of the 
Lamp locked up in it, the hut had 
lietui converted from tiie inside to the 
outside into solid silver. Kre long too 
its form changed ; for the noble rnetal 
shook aside the accidental slnipos of 
planks, {x»sts, and beams, and stretched 
Itself out into a noble case of beaten 
ornanientcd workmanship. Thus a fair 
little temple stood erected in the middle 
of the large one ; or if you w'lll, an^ltar 
worthy of the Temple. * 

By a stair which itsconded from 
witliiii, the noble Youth now mounted 
aloft, lighted by the old man with the 
Lamp ; and as it seemed sup|K>rt£Hl by 
.mother, who adv.uiced in a white short 
robe, with a silver rudder in his hand ; 
and wa.s soon rec’ognised as the Ferry- 
man, the funner jiosscssor of tlie 
cottage. 

The fair Lily mounted Utc outer 
steps, which led from tlie floor of the 
Temple to the Altiir ; but she was still 
obliged to keep herself apart from her 
Lover. Tlie old Woman, whose hand 
ill liie absence of the Lamp had grown 
still smaller, cried : Am i then to be 
unhappy after all ? Among so many 
miracles, can there he nothing done to 
save my hand Her husband pointed 
to the open door, and said to her : 
“ See, the day is breaking ; baste, 
bathe tliyself in the River.” — “ What 


an advice!” cried the; will make 
me all black ; it will make me vanish 
altogether ; for my debt is not yet paid 
"Go,” said the man, "and do as I 
advise thee ; all debts are now paid.” 

Tlie old Woman hastened away; and 
at that moment appeared the rising sun, 
upon the rifn of the dome. The old 
man slept between the Virgin and the 
Youth, and cried with a loud voice : 
" Tliere arc three which have rule on 
J^rlh ; Wisdom, Appearance, and 
Strength.” At the first word, the gold 
King rose, at the second the silver one; 
and at Uie third the brass King slowly 
rose, while the mixed King on a sudden 
very awkwardly plumped down.+ 

Whoever noticed him could scarcely 
keep from laughing, solemn as the mo- 
ment was ; for he was not sitting, he 
w;is not lying, he was not leaning, but 
shaiielcssly sunk together. J 

The Lights, § who till now had been 
employed upon him, drew to a side ; 
they appeared, although pale in the 
morning radiance, yet once more well- 
fed, and m good burning condition; 
vMlh their peaked tongues, they liad 
dexterously licked out the gold veins 
of the colossal figure to its very heart. 
The irregular Yiiciiitiej^ which this oc- 
casioned had continued empty for a 
time, and the figure had maintained 
iLs standing posture. But when at last 
the \ery teiiderest filaments were eaten 
out, the image crashed suddenly toge- 
ther ; and that, alas, in the very parts 
which continue unaltered when one sits 
down ; whereas the limbs, which should 
have bent, sprain led themselves out un- 
bowed and stitr. Whoever could not 
laugh was obliged to turn away his eyes; 
this miserable shape and no-shape was 
oflcnsivc to behold. 

The man with the Lamp now led 
the handsome Youtli, who still kept 
gaziog vacantly before him, down from 
the altar, and straight to the brazen 


* Good ! The old ('hurch, shaiteii down ** in disordered combination/' is ad- 
mitted, in this way, into the new perreniiial 'IVmple of the Future ; and, clariSed into 
enduring silver, by the Lump, becomes un Altar w’ortliy to stand there. The Ferry- 
man too is not forgotten. — 1). 'i'. 

t Host thou note this, O Reader ; and look buck w'ith new cloamess oi^ former 
things I A gidd King, u silver, nnil u bnizen King : Wisdom, dignitied ArpsARANCE, 
StKKNOTii j tliMse three harmoniously umted bear rule : dirhiumouiously cobbled to- 
getlier in sliam-uiiion (us m tlie foolish composite King of our foolish '* transition- 
era”), they, once the Gold (or wisdom) is all out of them, “ ver}' awkwardly plump 
down.”— D. T. 

X As, for example, does not Charles X. (one of tlie jioor fractional composite 
Realities emblemed herein^ rest, even now, ** sliapelbssly enough suuk together,” at 
llolyrood, in the city of F^uinburgh 1— D. T. ^ 

5 Murch-uf-iutellect Lights wore well capable of such a tliuig. — D. T. 
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King. At the feet of this mighty 
Potentate, lay a sword in a brazen 
dieath. The young man girt it round 
him. "The sword on the left, the 
right free!*' cried the brazen voice. 
They next proceeded to the silver King ; 
he l^nt his sceptre to the youth ; the 
latter seized it with his 1^ hand, and 
the King in a pleasing voice said : 
" Feed the sheep V' On turning to tlie 
golden King, he stooped with gestures 
of paternal blessing, and pressing his 
oaken garland on the young man’s head, 
said : " Understand what is highest !*’ 

During this progress, the old Man 
had carefully observed the Prince. 
After girding on the sword, his breast 
swelled, his arms waved, and his feet 
trod firmer ; when he took the sceptre 
in his hand, his strength appearea to 
soften, and by an unspeakable charm 
to become still more subduing: but as 
the oaken garland came to deck his hair, 
his features kindled, Iii^ eves gleamed 
with inexpressible •spirit, and the first 
word of his mouth was “ Lily !’* 

" Dearest Lily !” cried be, hastening 
up tlie siher stairs to lier, fur she had 
viewed his progress from tlie pinnacle 
of the altar; ‘‘Dearest Lily! what 
more precious, cjin a rngn, equipt with 
all, desire for himself' than innocence 
and the still affection which thy lK)Sorn 
brings me ? (J my friend !” continued 
he, turning to the old Man, and look- 
ing at the three statues ; “ glorious and 
secure is the kingdom of our fathers ; 
but thou hast forgotten the fourth jK>wer, 
which rules the world, earlier, more 
universidly, more certainly, the power 
of Lo\e.” \N ith these words, be fell 
upon the lovely maiden’s neck ; she 
had cast away her \cil, and her checks 
were tinged with the fairest most im- 
perishable red. 

Here the old man said with a smile ; 
"Love does not rule; but it trains,* 
and that is more.” 

Amid this solemnity, this happiness 
and rapture, no one had observed tliat 
it was now broad day ; and all at once, 
on looking through the open portal, a 
crowd of altogether unexpected objects 
met thefeye. A large space surrounded 
with pillars formed the fore-court, at 


the end of which was seen a broad and 
stately Bridge stretching with many 
arches across the River. It was fti^ 
nished, on both sides, with commodious 
and magnificent colonnades for footp- 
travellers, many thousands of whom 
were already there, busily passing this 
way or that. The broad pavement 
in the centre was thronged with herds 
and mules, with horsemen and carriages, 
flowing like two streams, on their seve« 
ral sides and neither interrupting the 
other. All admired the splendour and 
convenience of the structure ; and tlie 
new King and his Spouse were delight- 
ed with the motion and activity of tliis 
gK?at people, *as they were already happy 
in their own mutual love. 

" Rememl>er the Snake in honour,” 
said the man with the Lamp ; “ thou 
owest lier thy life, thy ]ieople owe her 
llie Urulcr, by which those neighbour- 
itig hanks are now animated and com- 
bined into one l.uul. Those swimming 
and .^nin.; ic wcis, the remains of her 
s.icrificfcd lw>dy, are the j>iers of this 
royal bridge ; u|>on these she has built 
and will maintain herself.” f 

The jiarty were alHiiit to ask some 
explanation of this strange mystery, 
when there entered four lovely maidens 
at ilie portal of the Temple. By the 
liarp, the Parasol, and the folding 
Stool, It was not difficult to recognise 
the waitiriLT-niaids of Lily ; but the 
fourth, more lieautiful than any of tiie 
re»t, v\as an univiiown fair one, and in 
sisterly sjK>rtfulMes5» she hastened] with 
them tlirough the Temple, and mounted 
the stops of the Altar. \ 

" Wilt thou ha\e better trust in roc 
another time, good wife said the man 
with the Ltimp to the fair one : " Well 
for thee, and e\ery living thing that 
bathes tins morning in the River 1” 

The renewed and beautified old 
W'oniun, of whose former shape no 
trace remained, cmbroccxl with young 
eager arms the man with the J^nin, 
whtf kindly received her caresses. “ If 
1 am too (dd for thee,*' .said he smiling, 
" thou mayest cliuse another husliaiid 
to-day; from this hour no marriage is 
of force, w hich is not contracted anew.” 
“ Dost thou not kno^^ then,” an- 


• It fashions (bildet), or educate.s. — O. Y. 

t Honour to her indeed 1 The Mf^chanicol Philosophy, tho* dead, has not died 
and lived in vain ; but her works are there : ** upon these she** ('rnocoiir, newborn, 
in glorified shape) has built herself and wall maintain herself and the Natural 
and Supernatural shall liencoforA, thereby, he one..D. '1'. 

t Mark what comas of bathing in the River, at the entrance of a New Era! 
-D.T. 
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swered she, ** that tliou too art grown 
younger ?’' — “ It delights me if to thy 

ra eyes I seem a handsome youth : 

: thy hand anew, and am well 
content to live with thee another thou- 
sand years.”* 

The Queen welcomed her new friend, 
and went down with her into the inte- 
rior of the altar, while the King stood 
between his two men, looking towards 
the bridge, and attentively contem- 
plating the busy tumult of Uie people. 

Bui his satisfaetion did not last ; 
for ere long he saw an object which 
excited his displeasure. Tlie great 
fviant, w'ho appeared not yci to lia\e 
awoke comphMely f.<»m Ins moriii.sg 
sleep, came siumhlmg along the Bridge, 
producing great niufusion all around 
Inin. As usual, la had risen stupitied 
with sle<‘p, and had meant to bathe in 
the well-known bay of the liner; 
instead of which li(‘ found tirin land, 
and plunged upon tlu' bioad pavement 
of the Bridge. \ ei all hough he-feeled 
into the midst of men and cattle in the 
clumsiest way, his presence, wondered 
at by all, was ft It by none : but as the 
sunshine came into his eyes, and he 
raised his hands to mb them, the 
.shadows of Ins monstrous tisls moviMi 
to and fro behind him with such force 
and awkwardmss, tliat men and beasts 
were hca[»ed together in great massts, 
were hurt by such rude cuiftact, «tnd 
in danger of being' pitched into the 
Kivcr.f 

The King, «us he* saw tins niLschicf, 
grasped with an involuntary mtivemenl 
at his sword ; but he be‘t)uMjgiit Inmself, 
and looked culnily at hi.s st'cptrc, ibcn 
at the Lamp and the Kii<l(t<*r of his 
attendants “ 1 guess tliy tliuughis,” 
said the man with the J.;imp; *Mmt 
we and our gifts aic powerless against 
this powerless monster. Be e.dm ! 
11c 1.S doing hull for the last tiuir, 
and happily his shadow is not turned 
to us.” 

Meanwhile the Giant was apprcXich- 
ing nearer; in astonishment at what he 
saw with open eyes, he iiad dropt his 
hands ; he was now <loiiig no injury. 


and came staring and agape into the 
fore-court. 

He was walking straight to the door 
of the Temple, when all at once in the 
middle of the court, he halted, and was 
fixed to the ground. He stood there 
like a strong colossal statue, of reddisii 
glittering stofie, and his sliadow pointed 
out the hours, t which were marked in 
a circle on the fioor around him, not in 
numbers, but in noble and expressive 
emblems. 

Much delighted was the King to see 
the monster’s .sliadovv turned to some 
u'^eful purpose ; much astonished was 
tile (iui eii ; who, on monutmg from 
Within the Altar, decked iii royal jiomp 
With her virgin.s, first noticed the huge 
figure, w hit'll almost closed the prospect 
from the Temple to th*; Brvige. 

Meanwhile the people had crowded 
aftei the (iiaut, as lie ceased to move; 
they were walking round him, wonder- 
nu at his metamorphosis. From him 
t*.a>y iurne»l to ilie Temple, which they 
HOW' first appeared to notice, § and 
j»n*s'»ed tow'ards the door. 

At tins instant the Hawk with the 
niiiTor soared aloft above the dome; 
caught the light of the sun, and 
retlecied it upc^n the jjrqup, which was 
standing on the altar. The King, the 
t^ucen, and their attendants, in the 
dusky concate ol the Temple, seemed 
illuminated by a htuxeiily s])leudour, 
and the people fell upon their faces. 
\N hen the crowd had leeoxered and 
nseii, llic King with }ii> followers had 
descended into the Altar, to proceed 
by secret passago> into his palace ; 
and the mullilude disper-scd about the 
Temple to content their cuiiosily. The 
three Kings that weie staiulmg erect 
they Mewed with astonishment and 
reverence ; but llie more eager were 
they to discoxei what mass it could 
be that was bid liehmd the hangings, 
in the fourth niche ; for by some hand 
or another, eh.in table decency had 
spread over the resting-place of the 
Fallen King a gorgeous curtain, which 
no eye can fieiietrate, and no hand 
may dare to draw aside. 


* And at Ui-ASON and Kndkwoi n, being once more married, aud in the honey- 
moon, need wo v\*i»h them joy I — D. 

t Thou rememberost tlie Catholic Rcluf Bill , w’itnessest the Irish hducation 
Bull Hast heard, five hundred times, that the Church” was ‘‘in Biuiger,”nnd 
now at length helieve.st it I). T. -^Is D. T. ofthe Fointli Katat**, and Bopmh- 
iDftdel, then'!.— O. V. 

X Bravo ’ — J). * 

$ Now first; whon the beast of a StPEitsTixioN-Giaikt has got his quietus. 
Bivht! — J). r. 
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Hie people would have found no Flames, who wished to have a little 
end to their gazing and their admira- s{K>rt here once more, and were thus 
tion, and the crowding multitude would gaily spending, ere they went away, die 
have even suffocated one another in the gold which they had licked from die 
Temple, had not their attention been members of die sunken King. The 
again attracted to die open space. people still ran eagerly aliout, pressing 

Unexpectedly some gold-pieces, as and pulling one another, even when 

if falling from the air, came tinkling the gold had ceased to fall. At length 

dowu upon the marble flags ; the diey gradually dispersed, and went 
nearest passers-by rushed thither to their way ; and to the present hour the 
pick them up; the wonder was re- Bridge is swarming with travellers, 

peated several times, now here now and the Temple is die most frequented 

there. It is easy to conceive that the on tlic whole Eardi.* 

shower proceeded from our two retiring 


DISCOVERIES OF MODERN GEOLOGISTS. 

No. III. 

The preceding numbers having been of procuring our greatest comforts and 
devoted to the organic world, 111 Its chro- sources of wealth, — two of the best 
nological relations to the inonznttic examples of winch arc co/tf muf irnU'r. 
structures of our glolie, a gi^ncral ac- But for die chaiiiri‘s which the earth's 
count of the present prevailing pnuci- surfaN* has undergone, these essentials 
pies of geology will tend to shew how* of human existence woultl not he so 
much advancemeiit has been made of general and abundant, .ind the land 
late years in this interesting science, wanting lliein would l>e unfit for the 
and afford those who travel many gra- abode of man. Hence a practical 
tifying objects of contemplation con- knowledge of tlic mineral .sui)staTic<*<< 
stantly around Jthem. of the earth is necessarj' to imtional 

It has been snewn that the present pro^nperity ; and geology it'iiders such 
slate of the eaitli has arisen from a knowledge available to the most useful 
series of changes upon its surface, purposes. lli>toiy informs us upon 
which are marked as so many geolo- the moral slate of man, while geology 
gical epochs, ever since die first conso- illustrates all the ]>henomena of die 
lidation of the planet, onginally su|>- phyMcul sciences, with which he is 
posed to have b^n a mass of vapour; inseparably connected. The ancients 
and that such changes are now going knew but little of geology ; and al- 
on from causes of perpetual operation, though they sometimes veiled truth in 
Since the order of things in nature has mythological language, their knowledge 
not always been what it now is, no was limited and uncertain. TJic most 
more diaii die political affairs of man- ancient historical records all ascribe the 
kind, to shut our eyes against the origin of the earili to a Supreme Being, 
evidences of the earth's progress would of eternal existence, omnipotent in 
be to deprive ourselves of vast stores power, and occasionally destroying 
of interesting and useful infonnation. and reproducing the globe and its 
To those who delight to contemjilate inhabitants. Such was the doctrine of 
the establishment of nations in their the Hindoos 880 years prior to the 
different geographical positions, the birtK of Clirist. 
physical influences by which our spe- Some of our pre.sciit slock of geolo- 
cies is governed, and indeed all ani- gical knowledge apjicars to have been 
mated nature is actuated, the prin- in possession of the ancients, as their 
ciples (ft' geological science are their records frequently refer to. the produc- 
resource. The whole economy of tions of fertility from floods and other 
human life is intimately connected with catastrophes, and to the existence of 
this science, which opens to us facilities marine shells embedded in terrestrial 

* It is Temple of the whole civilised earth. Finally, mav 1 take leave to 
consider this Mahrchen as tho Ceepest Poem of its sort in existence ; as the only 
true Prophecy emitted for who knows how amny centuries I). T.— .Certainly : 
Eaglsad li a noe country.«»i O. Y . 
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strata. Those who are conversant with 
classical learning arc aware that some 
beautiful legends arose out of the pass- 
ing changes on the earth’s surface, as 
they arrested the attention of nations 
given to illustrations of natural events 
by die pleasing aids of fable and 
imagery; whence many traditions of 
physical occurrences are handed down 
to us in an imperfect manner. 

The Greek cycles aiose from this 
eastern mode of description, by refer- 
ence chiefly to the imagination. There 
were supposed periods of the revolu- 
tions of the sun, moon, and planets, 
dated from very remote epochs, and 
divideil by a return le that celesthd 
sign from which tliey started . So'lhal 
certain revolutions m the structuru of 
tlic earth were referred to such and 
such a cycle, whereby some great 
catastroplu'S b<*came chronologically 
arranged in the physical histtirv of the 
earth. 

At the periods of terminal ijjjp, man- 
kind was supposed to undergo lO'ze- 
neration, the gods being inciMi'^ed 
against the nations of the earth lor 
their wickedness and deneiieracy, and 
existing races were doomed by them 
to periodical deNliuction. Such an 
imperfect idea is nut, however, entirely 
without ftiundatiun, and wius no doubt 
suggested by some facts icgarding the 
revolutions of the eaith and hea\eiilY 
bodies in general. Hut of the or^antc 
creation they appeal to have been alto- 
gether iguorant, imag'ning that living 
creatures sprung spontaneously from 
the putrefaction of earthy substances. 

Tlie Arabian philosophy of the tenth 
century is barren in the history of the 
earth. The Koran says little about it. 
The mithoi'isul doctrine w’as, that the 
earth was created in two days, when 
the niouutain.s were formed --lw«> «la>s 
being occupied in creating the ani- 
mated world, and two more fur the 
seven heavens, llic deluge was |>ei- 
sonified by the allegory of §n old 
woman }>ouring water out of an oven, 
and drowning all the families of the 
globe but one, when God commanded 
the earth to swallow, u]) its waters, 
and the heavens to withhold tlieir ram. 

So recently as the sixteenth rcntiirv 
did the Christian world first begin to 
reason from geological facts before 
them ; and wann disputes arose upon 
the real nature of petrifictioiis, &c. 
Italy was the hot-bed of these di.sputcs ; 
and as heretical doctrines .irosi'. the 


pow^r of the church was exerted to 
suppress them, when they invaded 
the testimony of r^elation ; and thus 
theology and geology became united. 
And the theologians throughout Eu- 
rope declared, “ That all marine or- 
ganic remains were proofs of the 
Mosaic deluge and they farther 
enacted, that whoever doubled this 
disbelieveiJ the whole of the sacred 
writings. Thus theological geology 
confounded all the groups of strata 
together indisenminately, by this ge- 
neralising doctrine of the old dilu- 
vialist'j, rtfernmr all tlie phenomena to 
one cause agd one insulated epoch, 
instend of many and successive causes 
in constant operation. In this manner 
geology became retarded and advanced 
till the sevenieenih century, during 
which period old doctrines were some- 
times revived, and a protracted con- 
troversy ensued, which gave birth to 
the system of^'<ogm»s^ of the celebrated 
Werner, regarding the grouping of rocks, 
the natural pOMtion of minerals, &:c. 
Werner was at the head of a large 
school, as professor of geology at the 
mines of Frevhoui^, in Saxoriy; and 
thus the science was admitted as a 
part of ediic.ation in the German col- 
leges, from •the gPiat practical utility 
ajipaicnt in ns pnnciples. All parts 
of the continent imbibed the growing 
enthusiasm of Werner’s pupils, and 
the mining school rose to be a po*pular 
universit}. Werner, however, seems 
to have erred, in applying what he 
oh>erved within the sphere of his 
home researches generally to the earth ; 
although it is well known that his dis- 
trict IS not even a type of Europe, 
much U*ss of the globe itself. 

It appear'! that the prevailing doc- 
trines as to the trap rocks were quite 
banished by Werner's denying their 
ifmous origin, the authority of Ins 
name being sufficient to overturn one 
d(»clriiu‘ and establish another, nie 
Wenienans were, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, called Ni'ptunists, as they 
referred obsidian y and other palpably 
igneous productions, to an aquatic 
origin. Accordingly, thc^Neptunists 
were soon opposed by the PlufonLds, 
at the head of whom was Hutton, 
wh'R referred the various phenomena 
ill question (o the action of fire. 
Thus a scientific warfare was esta- 
blisj^ed between “ the modern Athens ” 
ami the school of Treybourg, which 
I'ngland was*’ not long becoitiiug en- 
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gaged in. The Plutonists affirmed tliat 
the ancient trap rocks, such as basalt, 
&c., were injected im a melted state into 
the fissures of the older strata. They 
considered that the firme!»t submarine 
rocks became, subsequent to their de- 
position, altered and consolidated by 
volcanic heat, and then uplifted in a 
fractured and contorted state. And 
whatever difference they assuincd from 
the looser texture of ordinary lava was 
referred to the pressure of the sea. 
CraniUy not being a stratitied rc)ck, 
was considered as produced by fusion. 
The lluttouian theory gained ground ; 
and the primitive rocks were admitted 
to be parts of the oiiginal nucleus of 
the earth previous to tlio appearcuice 
of organisation. The high degiee of 
antiquity of tlic globe l)ecanie daily 
more apparent ; so that llulKm declared 
he found no vvUlcuct o f a lugunnu^ or 
an end. All causes which couhl not 
be recognised its in iit (iperation 
were excluded fioni Hutton’s \\sU ni 
— one which pre\ails in llit prcNi ut day. 

Amidst all the impioveiiunts o( this 
period, however, no account was taken 
of the organic creation, an} failherthan 
as affording, among the (xuMa* of ani- 
mals, proofs of tlio maune origin of 
certain strata jtkI d* Cun^t- 

quently, Hutton’s theory wanted that 
series of incontrovertible proofN, which 
we now admit into ^eolocical s} 'sterns, 
dfcmvd from the einbed«led remains of 
animals and plants. Theiefore, when 
attacked by the ovei'Zxaluu^ for hete- 
rodox doctrines, he could not aj)peal, 
as we DOW can, to the oiumiuc woild, 
in order to ascertain, be\orid doubt, 
the feillacy of all traditions of the lij>- 
toiy of the earth beyond a entam 
period. The boctk of nature l^ miel- 
figibly written, if we can eomprtdmid 
her language, and far beiiei authority 
than the testimony of man as to the 
works of her creation. IJut it was the 
misfortune of science not only to be 
exposed to the furious zeal of men 
who despised truth, unless it was borne 
out to the very letter by every thing 
mentioned in the book of Moses, but 
also to be encumbered with the equally 
indiscreet ^advocates of modern disco- 
very, who took advantage of the pal- 
pable errors in the Mosaic histoty of 
the deluge to scoff at the whole of 
the Scriptures, and deny the authority 
throughout, because a portion (purely 
historical, and of human luvention) did 
not exactly coincide in c^ery particular 


with the data discovered by industrious 
and scientific geologists. Voltaire, 
Spinosa, &c., it must be remembered, 
employed their great, but misdirected, 
talents, in casting doubts and suspi- 
cions upon the veracity of the Hible 
altogether, without regard to those 
higher objects for wliicli it was written 
than an exact account of the physical 
history of tht* globe. lienee a ilegree 
of opprobrium lias alwa>s rested upon 
our science, which ignorant and pre- 
judiced minds alone endeavour to 
perpetuate in the present ago, but 
which geology does not deserve. 
Theories have thus been formed to 
j^iiit the ideas af those' ancient authors, 
whoV iinjirrlect resources caused them 
to err iineonsciuiiNly, and to be ad- 
mitud among the sacred writings, as 
constiuiunu ihe only true acciuiiit of 
events known luereiv !>} vague Iraili- 
lioiis. Inle, theii'lore, llie Huttnm.ins 
wtre bitterly .issailed, the N\ erncriaiis 
weu* su^purtifl liom a similar moli>e; 
and the aiiv.incemeiit of geology w';is 
conseqiieiillv ictarded. HU.*) wiis an 
imjjortani era in geology. Mr. Smith 
omipU led his cekhraled anil valuable 
mui> of the geology of ( i real Hritaiii ; 
having foi man} years been enn)lo}C*d 
on foot thioiighuiit the coiintr} in lay- 
ing up stores for this important work, 
lus Tuhnhir \ i(U'oftht Jintish Stratn 
bijiig publislii il in 17P0, which shew’ed 
the entire system of Ihitish locks in 
itgnlaraml naluraUlivisions. In 11307, 
liie ( M'ologjcal Si»ciety ofJanidonwas 
t>laljlished, the /<*al and energy of 
winrh t( ndi d to anndiilate the then 
di( lining lage foi SvstfMlls (d geology, 
and to olft .1 in tin ir place the U*Uct 
method of seeking for (he/ v rather than 
iut/'^cs. Paris follow'td this example; 
and geological societies are now nou- 
rishing iqioii the same ])rmciple in 
sevenil parts of Kiigdaiid, fc^c. 

The iiujuiries of tlie immortal I’uvier 
into the remains of the oiganic creations 
of past successive agi s have been of the 
greatest use to geology ; and the science 
IS indebted to him for first drawing 
attention to thi.s essential study. A 
^ train of phy.^ical events has been made 
out, included in many myriads of ages, 
whence we have obtained a better 
notion of the antiipiiiy of the earth 
than before, as well as of the immensity 
oftime, beyond what figures are capable 
of afibrduig, whtTcby we trace back 
events far beyond the ^lenods of written 
history. 
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Such has been the progress of a 
science, which, among other practical 
benefits, has improved the system of 
agriculture, draining, and mining. It 
has also tended to consign to oblivion 
false theories, especially that which 
went to suppose the universality of the 
primocval ocean ; for the remains of ter- 
restrial vegetation shew that land plants 
liavc ever been contemporary with the 
successive races of niannc animals. 
\\g liave also ascertained that the 
present temperature of our trO]>ics 
resembles that which once pervaded 
the whole earth, from the most early 
plants in creation being, Riinilar to 
those now growing w'lthiii the tropics^ 
Jiy which we perceive that tiie noitlicrn 
latitudes have gnidually undcreono a 
great change of tempeniturc. More- 
over, Kurojieuii strata contain the re- 
mains of tortoises, turtles, and large 
saurian aniinaU, indie.iting that gieat 
and successive changes lia\e occurred 
njKin the contiiu'iit in tlie crust o^lie 
earth. Our lists of extinct animals and 
plants arc now very copuuis, and we 
thus den\o additional jnoojs of the 
great alterations time has oth-cted. 
The liories of the mainmotli arc fre- 
quently found ill the antic regions, 
which also indieate a change in the 
climate since llieir habitual residence ; 
for animals .so large and muneroiis 
could not lind vegetation siitheient in 
llie present cold and harn n stat»* of 
the couiitrie.s round llie Noiih Pole, 
as the modern elephant is ^^ustaiiied in 
the jungles. Tlie temperule /one has 
likewise undergone a change ; and we 
have evidence to ^lu‘W’ that the tempe- 
ratures of tlie globe eommenceil with 
the epochs of the tertiary torinalions, 
the previous teiiqierature being more 
equable. Thermal changes are not 
perceptible to our sensis ; for many 
thousand years aic required to elTect 
any great alteration fnun shmly ope- 
rating causes. Man, a.s well as j»hy- 
sical phetioinetia, as.sists in clvangivg 
tlie temperature of the globe ; and no 
doubt can exist that hereafter tempera- 
tures, now permanent, will become 
greatly alterca. 

It 18 supposed, that ns the refrigera- 
tion of the earth has been long going 
on, die interior contains much latent 
heat ; and such is the fact, no doubt, 
from the circumstance that, among other 
indications, the deeper we examine, 
the higher is the temperature. All 
the great changes of the globe depend 


on two great causes^the aqueous and 
the igneous. Thus, rivers, torrents, 
springs, currents, and tides, as well as 
volcanic earthquakes, operate (and 
pretty equally) as agents both of de- 
cay and reproduction, like antagonist 
forces. The first level the inequalities 
of the earth’s surface, and these level- 
lings become restored by upliftmgs 
from heat. 

The highest elevations receive accu- 
mulations of water hy the absorption 
always going on Iroin lakes and seas iu 
the healed air around, by which valleys 
below become irrigated ; and in the 
descent of streams great quantities of 
sod are diNplacerl, the riiniimg waters 
trave rsing vast distances before they 
reach the sea. Hocks also are rent 
iisunder from congealed water in their 
fi'-surcs, in consequence of the expan- 
<sion It undergoes while cooling down ; 
besides whicli, water has great power 
in dissolving rocks of lime and alkaline 
elements; and the exposed sui faces of 
rocks arc always mouldering away by 
the constant absnqition of oxygen — a 
process which remlers the hardest stone 
cajiable of fertilisation. 

Tlie mechanical force of running 
Streams is niueh increased^ by the soils 
which they bca/ alofTfe; by which 
means rocks upon which they act are 
more easily separatc*d tliaii othensise. 
Tims, 111 the course of ages, great 
ch.ingcs are eti’ected hy the transporta- 
tion of alluvial mailer from one region 
to another. In the Brilish islands the 
mount'un -streams are comparatively 
small ; and il is among the Alps, the 
Psmiees, , where we must look for 
maikcd and striking traces of a water- 
worn character. 

Tlic movements of glaciers are ac- 
companied by vast accuinulations of 
saml and niountaiii-debris, brought 
iluwii into the valleys below', where, 
the coiigoaled snow melting, the entire 
mass passes on in an inipeluous tor- 
rent. Kocks in the way of this mo\ing 
mass are, in time, penetrated, and 
chasms formed of various magnitude. 
In volcanic regions streams of melted 
lava have been known to block the 
passage of rivet's, and in time the con- 
sohdatei^ materials have been forced 
by the constant action of the water. 

At the falls of Niagara a solid rock 
has boon excavated, and portions occa- 
sionally ^vmg way produce a shock 
felt at a considerable distance, and ac- 
companied by a loud noise. At the 
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veiige of the cataract an island divides 
falls into two portions, one of 
which (the horse-shoe) is 100 yards 
wide and 164 feet high, horizontal 
strata of limestone lying beneath the 
enormous sheet of water flowing the 
distance of tliirty-two miles from Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontariot After falling 
into the abyss, the river has forced a 
channel for itself, bordered by almost 
perpendicidar cliffs on each side, and 
contracted to about 160 yards in width. 
Such IS the momentum of the fall into 
the pool below, that the destruction of 
rocks durinc: the last forty years has 
prolonged the rai inc nearly fifty yards. 
At this rate, it has been calculated, 
the falls have gradually receded from 
Queenstown, now seven miles ofl'. 
From such examples wc need not he 
at any loss to account for great changes 
upon the crust of the earth ; and we 
may easily autici^iate extensi\c future 
revolutions. Italy, Switzerland, 
abound in such examples, when* val- 
leys have been con\erted into Kikes 
from the damming up of rivers hy 
avalanches, is.c. ; the streams bursting 
through such impediments in tiine^ 
and carrying witli them various loo^c 
and disjointed bodies. Such are the 
effects of atmusphtlic waters upon the 
surface of the globe. Springs below 
act difterently, causing movements up- 
.wards, as well as removing manv liete- 
rogeneous matters from above down- 
wards, as rivers act. Sunng-watei 
holds a large quantity and variety of 
matter in solution, which lmpan^ dif- 
ferent degrees of gravity and kinds ot 
flavour to it, of which nun-water does 
not partake. V'arious substances are 
transported and de|>osited by the action 
of ram-waler, so lliat spi ing-vvaier lx ai > 
a relation to the substrata from which 
it flows, carrying with it lime, iron, 
magnesia, silica, aluminc, soda, and 
the carbonic and sulphuric acid>. 
Those springs which possess the great- 
est geologic^ interest arc such as con- 
tain calcareous matter. Calcareous 
rocks are more soluble by spring than 
rain water, from the carbonic acid con- 
tained in it. The atmosphere absorbs 
the acid, and thus the mineral .siib- 
alance becomes deposited in die form 
of tufe or travertin. Tlie calcareous 
streams penetrate all rocks, even the 
primiuve. In Tuscany, immense tracts 
of land are covered with travertin. We 
tee this process in. the springs of Mai- 
&c., where wigs, nests, and va- 


rious other grotesque objects, are placed 
so as to attract the lime and liecome 
coated with it. In Italy, a coating of 
travertin has been st'en of six feet in 
thickness; and among the thermal baths 
of die Campagna di lioma, the traver- 
tin assumes the texture of the hardest 
marble. These deivosits are great 
sources of vegetation : reeds, lichens, 
QDiifervse, and many ac^uatic vegetables, 
grow upon them ; while the calcareous 
matter is constantly being crystalised 
as the carbonic acid is abwrb^ by the 
air. The most spacious and ancient 
buildings, the Colosseum, &c. of Rome, 
are built oi* this substance, furnished 
. by calcareous springs, one of the most 
beautiful of which is the Cascade of 
Tivoli, where the waters of the Anio 
incrust the reeds growing upon its 
banks, the frodi of the cataract forming 
numerous glittering stalactites, wliile 
horizontal beds of tufa are formed at 
the sides of die ba^in 500 feet thirk 
in%some places. The Anio, flowing 
througli a deep, irregular fissure of die 
Appeniune hinestuiie, has oblitenited 
several Kikes in succession. The for- 
mation of these calcareous rocks, from 
which the thermal springs issue, is 
referable to volcanic causes ongmallv 
The Pacific aftbrds .stu})endous exam- 
ples among its numerous islands and 
coral reefs, various mineral substances 
in solution, together with die evolution 
of heat, promoting die development of 
orgaiiisiition, whence corals, sjKmges, 
and testaceous mollusca, swam most 
abundantly. Gypseous, as well as 
calcareous precipitates occasionally a[>- 
^)ear, and some of the hottest springs 
contain .sihca in solution, deposilim; 
siliceous sinter, as in Iceland, Ischia, 
&c. Tlie (ieysers are the mo.si famous 
of these springs, from their magnitude, 
preci|}itatmg ihem.selves into basins 
full of opal im<l sinter, as described by 
travellers in Iceland. 

Nearly all springs contain iron, in 
d fierent proportions, and die rock.s 
and herbage over which the water 
passes indicate a ferruginous tint. The 
cai'bonate of iron prevails in our cha- 
lybeate springs. 

Brine springs give out salt im- 
mensely, being loaded with muriate 
of soda, together with carlionato and 
sulphate of lime, llie carbonated 
springs abound in volcanic regions, 
and dissolve the hardest rocks, espe- 
cially feldspar, die presence of wlrich 
gives rise to that lioiling and bubbling 
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cppeamnee teeii in many springs, 
Ibe acid escaping in such vast quanti- 
ties as to completely disoxygenate the 
air around, as in the Grotto Delle 
Cane, extinguishing a lighted taper 
and suspending animal respiration. 

Subterranean fire gives rise to the 
deposition of petroleum, bitumen, naph- 
tha, asphaltum, and pitch, with which 
springs become impregnated. 

Within the historical period, im- 
mense accumulations have occurred 
at the mouths of rivers, from earthy 
matters borne by the stream being 
deposited there, ionning bars, &c. The 
mouth of the Rhone, in the Ijikc 
of Geneva, is remarkable ftir tl^ thick- 
ness of the beds of alluvial matter. 
l*ort \'allais was once at the edge 
of the lake, and is now one mile 
and a half off, in consequence of t)ii^ 
accumulation. Siinihir exam^ilcs, on 
a larger scale, are well known in 
the iialtic, the Canadian lakes, &c. 
Running w'ater, therefore, \vhile«#t re- 
moves, also reproduces land. Islands 
ore thus formed, and sonu' formerly 
close to the sea are now at very re- 
mote distances. Far inland, \vc tin<l 
parallel lieds of rotted shells and 
stones, evidently of marine origin. 

The Adriatic abounds in deltas so 
produced, and gulfs extending fat 
inland, seas without tides or strong 
curi'ents, with numerous minor streams, 
by which a current is drained on one 
side, as in the ca.se of the l*o imd tlie 
Adige, and of the Appenuine ridges of 
tlu! other. The transformation of land 
into water, and water into dry land, arc 
innumerable, even within the historical 
period. The shoros of the Adriatic 
nave gradually increased in many 
places; and that sea, once of great 
depth, is now very sliallow, in conse- 
quence. The ancient priests imagined 
that the Nile gave birth to Egypt ; and 
it is certain that, on Uie oilier hand, 
several towns have been washed away. 
The annual accumulations of alluvium 
at the mouths of rivers emptied into 
the ocean, and opposed by the tides, 
form immense oceanic deltas; as in 
the Ganges, where the delta extends 
220 miles from the sea. 

Many fertile islands are so produced, 
as in die gulf formed by the union 
of the Ganges and the Bunhamporta, 
while the river islands are being washed 
away. These new oriental islands are 
covered with weeds, long grass, and 
wild, rank shrubs of different kinds; 


among which tigers, buffaloes, deer, 
&c. are found. Iliese, of course, form 
great accumulations of organic exuviae 
in the mud. 

During the flood season, the Rhine 
is calculated to hold in suspension one 
part in a hundred of mud, and the 
Yellow Rivcp one in two, two million 
feet of earth being brought down every 
hour ; requiring, thus, 24,000 years to 
convert ilie whole of the sea into dry 
land, supposing it to be 1 25,000 square 
miles in extent, according to tlie calcu- 
lation of Sir George Staunton. 

The shores of the Mediterranean ex- 
hibit towns and villages where the sea 
.once rolled over at a great dcplli, and 
the human race now flourishes where 
no terrestrial being formerly could 
exist: sucii are the constant changes 
going on upon the surface of the earth. 
\Vliere, also, none but wild animals 
existed, the earth has been rendered 
habitable by gradual changes, and man 
has colonised it. 

Taking the probable amount of 
Igneous and aqueous causes, we may 
say w’lth Aristotle, that “the sea and 
the land have changed places.’* \Vc 
may aKo add, that Uicy are still doing 
so, and will continue m do so as long 
as the ulobe Ias*l5. • 

The winds exert great irithience over 
water, iti raising and drning it. They 
raise cominun tides from three to bye 
feet, and ( ven in canals the surface at 
one end is often four inches higher 
than at the other. An extensive she(4 
of water, three feet deep, has been 
known to be laid bare on one side, 
making SIX ou the other, during a 
strong wind. In such cases, water 
finds a high level ; but when no oppo- 
sition occurs, a current is formed ; and 
w'ood, fruit, plants from America, &c. 
arc thus earned to immense distances 
— to Ireland, the Hebrides, Spitz- 
bergen, &c. — at the rale of two or 
four miles an hour. 

WiUiin the historical period, currents 
have produced great revolutions on tlie 
British shores, from the Shetlaiids to 
the LRnd*s End. The Shetlands are 
composed of granite, gneis, miea-slate, 
seqientiiie, greenstone, &c., primitive 
and trap rocks, with some secondary, 
such as sandstone and conglomerate, 
against which the force of the Atlantic 
is directed all tlic way, uninterruptedly, 
from Atnerica,— the westerly wind, 
with a cuiTeut from the north, uniting 
to augment the* momentum of the 
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mirtty soTges that dissolve these rocks 
wim their spray, and mnetrate them 
so as to form ravines and passages, and 
divide and multiply what was once 
united. 

The hardest granite and blocks of 
porphyry, in time, yield a passage to 
this overpowering force? and masses 
of rocks become dislodged and trans- 
ported many hundred feet inland, and 
effecting havoc and disorder in all 
directions. Similar devastations are 
seen on our coasts. Tlie old maps of 
Yorkshire exhibit a very different ap- 
pearance, on the coast-side, to what 
our present maps present. Towns, 
villages, and ports have vanished, and • 
in their places stand barren sand-banks. 
Norfolk and Suffolk exhibit similar a{)- 
pearances. Where Cromer anciently 
stood is now the German Ocean. Nor- 
wich, during the tliirteenth or four- 
teenth century, stood on the banks of 
an arm of the sea. In 1008, Y armouth 
first became habitable; since when, 
sand-hills have gradually accumulated, 
preventing the encroacliments of the 
sea, the tide advancing only by tbc 
mouth of the river, and rising there no 
more than three or four feet. Similar 
examples ap» to be ^een along the 
coast of SuffollT. Tfie estuarv' of the 
'!^ames, on each side, exhibit^j exten- 
sive indications of gains and losses. 
This country and France were c\ idcnily 
once united. On the oppobite coast 
the cliffs resemble ours. A submarine 
chain extends to Folkstone, not many 
feet under low water; and certain 
noxious animals are common to both 
countries, which could neither have 
swam across nor have been introduced 
by human agency. Shakespeare’s cliff 
is continually wasting, and so are all 
the chalk cliffs on this coast. Hie 
south coast bears similar marks. Where 
the chain pier of Brighton now projects, 
the town stood in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. On the shores of Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight not less inter- 
change has been going on, as also in 
Dorsetshire. Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, being guarded by harder rocks, 
have dfered more resistance. 

Holland has had to contend with 
two opposing forces (the one destruc- 
tive and the other protective), the sea 
and the Rhine each exerting its influ- 
ence pretty equally. The energies of 
m^ have been employed, for fovo thou- 
sand years, in keej^ng out the ocean, 
which perpetually 'tries to form an 


estuary, while the Rhine has been 
employed in constructing a delta. The 
physical history of the Rhine exhibits 
a remarkable example of the influence 
of man’s policy and industry, which 
have been directed to this river's course 
so constantly as to change it completely 
several times. Antiquaries are often, 
indeed, at fault in tracing its ancient 
direction. 

From the Texel to the mouths of the 
lowrer Elbe there was once an immense 
cluster of islands, many of which have 
disappeared since the time of Pliny, 
the remainder being the only exi.sting 
representatives of an extensive tract 
of land. Tlie coasts of France, Hol- 
land, and Denmark, shew that the 
Rhine formerly accumulated a great 
delta, which the inroads of the ocean 
have since unceasingly tended to cir- 
cumscribe, destroying islands and pro- 
Tnontt>ries, the former protections of 
Holland. 

(V the eastern coast of North Ame- 
rica, where the tides are very ingh, the 
undermining of the oc»’an has been 
very active and extensive. In many 
places we see what is ternnsl “the 
Ixire,” where the embouchure of a ri>er 
IS proportionately large to the size of 
Its rhaimel, a terrific wave rising sud- 
denly, and csinsing an abrujit influx 
into a narrow river ; as in the Bristol 
(Channel, tlie Ganges, the Megna, and 
the lloogley. In the latter it travels at 
the rate of seienty miles in four hours, 
rising five feet at ('alcutta, and iii the 
Megna twelve. Thus, clifl's are under- 
mined by sudden inundations, and 
trees, cattle, &c. are borne away and 
deposited in submarine mud and 
sand. 

There is an immense influx into tlie 
Medileminean, which is disposed of 
by evaporation of the fresh water 
brought wdth it. A question, therefore, 
arises, how the salt is got rid of. Some 
say by an under-current ; for the sea, 
atiihe depth of (570 fathoms, is four 
times salter than above ; which, by in- 
creasing the specific gravity, prevents 
this supersaturated water from flowing 
out of the Mediterranean. There must, 
therefore, be a constant accumulation 
of salt to be otherwise disposed of. 
But the fathomable parts or this sea 
have been found to reach 950 fathoms 
between ('euta and Cidiraltar, with a 
bottom of loose gravel and shells. We 
may therefore siqijiosc abysses far 
deeper, into which the heavier strata 
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of salt water sink, and there deposit 
their saline matter. 

Marine currents are known to drive 
rock) and soil, and icebergs, great dis- 
tances. Captain Scoresby counted, 
loaded with strata of earth and stones, 
from fifty to a hundred thousand, se- 
veral tons weight each. 

The general results of investigations 
into the destructive and reproductive 
influence of water certainly lead to 
the conviction that the peimanency of 
existing continents, so strongly main- 
tained by some, is a perfect fallacy; 
and that those who speak of an era 
of repose,” considering the whole train 
of recent causes of no wdight in the 
scale, derive their arguments from 
superficial observation of phenomena, 
or a misconception of their indications. 
Those, on tin* contrary, who possess 
courage to throw off old prejudices, 
and candour enough to imbibe true 
impressions without regard to their 
results, find and acknowledge llin> the 
discoveries of modern geologists, since 
Cuvier gave a new direction to their 
inquiries, have placed the science upon, 
surer ground, and deduced facts wholly 


inconsistent with ma^y popular no- 
tions. Such persons may rest assure^ 
that “ those geologists who are not 
averse to presume that the course of 
nature has been uniform from the 
earliest ages, and that causes now 
in action have produced the former 
changes of the earth’s surface, wiU 
consult the ancient strata for instnio- 
tion in regard to the reproductive 
effects of tides and currents. It will 
be enough for them to perceive clearly 
that great effects now annually result 
from the operations of these agents, in 
the inaccessible depths of lakes, seas, 
and the ocean; and they will then 
.search the ancient lacustrine and ma- 
rine strata for manifestations of analo- 
gous eflects in times past. Nor will it 
be necessary for them to resort to very 
ancient monuments ; for in certain re- 
gions where there are active volcanoes, 
and where violent eartliquakes prevail, 
we may exauiim* submarine formations, 
many thousand feet in thickness, be- 
longing to our own era, or, at leas^ 
to the era of contemporary races of 
organ icbeings.” 


► • 
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THE SCIIOOLMASTEU'S EXPERIENCE IN NEWGATE. 
THE rAnnoN power. 


If a court of appeal were open, to 
which all injured parties might ap[)ly 
for redress, there would be but little 
occasion fur the exercise of this branch 
of the royal prerogative, which, at best, 
is but a very unceitain and insufficient 
mode of obtaining i-elief. Indeed, U is 
impossible to conceive any tiling much 
worse than the t/uHlns opi randi of the 
office in which tins power is wielded ; 
and there is too much reason to siis|>ect 
that great abuse has crept into tins de- 
partment. Were, however, the mqpi- 
bers in this office endowed with infalli- 
bility, its very construction is opposed 
to a right decision, and of a nature to 
render ina[)plicablc to the end pro- 
posed, tiz. a reversion of erroneous 
convictions. For the better under- 
standing of any strictures which may 
be made on this subject, 1 wall describe 
the office. It is a branch of the ** Home 
Secretai^’s Office,” in Downing Street, 
Westminster, and is usually denomi- 
nated Mr. Capper’s Office,” that 


gentleman being the superintendent of 
the convicts, and at the head of the 
doparlmeiil which orders the removal 
of ihem, after conviction, from the 
different [nisons throughout the king- 
dom, and the shifting them from hulk 
to hulk, as occasion may require ; also, 
the drafting and sending them on board 
the transport ships, to be conveyed to 
the colonies. This office is a depo- 
sitory of the books, in which a register 
of all these transactions is kept. Here 
petitions addressed to his majesty, or 
the principal secretary of state for the 
home department, must be delivered, 
if the matter regard convicts or pri- 
soners under a seiitC^nce of a qpurt of 
law. Personal application, also, may 
be made here on behalf of any prisoner, 
conftned in London or the countiy; 
but beyond this boundary none can 
pass, unless persons of some conse- 
quence, ^nd tiaving an introduction, 
when an interview may be obtained 
with Mr. Phillips/the under secretary, 
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who stands immediately as a barrier 
between Mr. Capper and the chief 
secrctaiy. Access may be had to Mr* 
Capper, every day when he is in town, 
at this office, from ten four, and 
every information obtained relating to 
convicts — particularly the course to be 
adopted in any views one may have in 
assisting a prisoner, whether it is for 
staying him in tliis country, or urging 
his si^edy embarkation for the colo- 
nies. Full one moiety of the petitions 
sent into this office relate merely to 
these points. Mr. Phillips is a bar- 
rister ; and it is his peculiar duty to 
read the petitions, and report to the 
principal secretary thereon. A man* 
needs not multocular powers to pene- 
trate far enough into this sanctum 
sanctorum, to see tliat the principal 
secretary knows notliing at all of nine 
hundred and itinety-nine cases out of 
a thousand of the petitions presented, 
or of the decisions connected witli them. 
Mr. Phillips, in a few solitary cases 
possessing extraordinary features of in- 
terest, may name them to the principal 
secretary ; otherwise, unless some titled 
mao, or ministerial member of parlia- 
ment, take the petition in his pocket, 
there is no possible chance for the chief 
secretaiy ever h’fcurinj'any thing of Uie 
matter contained in a petition ; and tire 
party must, in this case, solicit an inter- 
v^w with the secretaiy, without naming 
his object until he is introduced — thus 
giving the office the go-by altogether. 
Having accomplished this, if it be a 
striking and real case of injury, the 
secretary will probably give the neces- 
sary orders for relieving the pnsoner ; 
or if it be not a very Bagrant case of 
enormity, and the soliciting party have 
interest with the secretary, and ask it 
as a personal favour, a pardon is gene- 
rally granted. 1 have a letter from an 
honourable, the brother of an earl, 
now in my possession, who had been 
solicited to do an act of justice, by 
laying before the secretary a case of 
gross injury under a sentence, in which 
he (the honourable) says, ** 1 commi- 
serate die situation of the prisoner, 
and re^t that 1 cannot be of any 
use to him, as 1 have no interest with 
the present administration.’' This re- 
quest was made at the time die lleform 
question was before the House of Com- 
mons, and the fiunily of the honourable 
were vehemently opposing the fiicasiire. 
The reply shews tag impression on the 


writer’s mind was, that under the pre^ 
sent pardon power, not merits, but in- 
terest only, could avail the applicant ; 
and he concluded by saying, ** that 
perhaps an application from him might 
injure the prisoner's cause.” This was 
good discretion and sound judgment 
on his part ; but is it not monstrous to 
see so great a want of that virtue called 
justice in this renowned land, where 
nodiing is more boasted of than her 
love of this virtue ? 

That this opinion of the pardon 
^ power is not peculiar to the honour- 
able (who, by the by, had excellent 
opportunities of forming 4 correct judg- 
ment in ditse matters), 1 know well, 
it being the impression of all persons 
in any way connected with the working 
of the present system. Although seven 
out of ten cases of pardons and com- 
mutations of punishment are obtained 
|)er favour, sub ros^, yet we cannot, 
m the present state of things, view the 
secretary's office in any other light than 
that of a court of appeal for ^1 cases 
of injustice, it being the only quarter 
diFough which any relief can now be 
obtained, however palpable and acute 
the case of suffering may be. As a 
proof that it is so considered by the 
authorities, it is a sine and mn with 
the under secretary that he shall be a 
bamster-at-law. But the incompetence 
of the secretary of state, or any of his 
officers, to summon witnesses, and 
take evidence on oath, or to examine 
minutely into tlie facts of each parti- 
cular case coming liefore them, renden 
it absolutely impossible for them to . 
arrive even at an approximation to any 
thing like an accurate notion of the 
merits of any one case. Besides tvhich, 
the office is at times crammed with such 
a multitudinous number of petitions, 
that no one man can go tlirough them ; 
especially as the majority of them are 
so very Similarly mendacious, that were 
he placed under a guard, and on pain of 
puiishment constrained to go tmnugb 
tiiem for tWelve inontlis together, a 
revulsion of stomach must take place. 
No man could undergo it: he most 
give it up, maugre all consequences, 
however gifted with longanimity. It 
cannot, therefore, be expected that a gen- 
tleman of ctlucation and intelleet wdl 
impose on himself so wearisome a duty, 
when there is no one to call htin to 
account, or to accuse him of neglect. 
My opinion is, uone are read by the 
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under eecietary, if we except a few 
mariced by Mr. Capner ; who, being in 
the habit of visiting Newgate, and con- 
ferring with Mr. Wontner, becomes 
acquainted with a few cases of striking 
interest, which have been noticed by 
some of the city gentlemen, and thus 
forced on his attention ; or he may read, 
iftnarked for him, some few petitions 
from prisoners in country custody, 
when they are presented respectjulfyy 
and by persons deemed worthy of 
attention, and whom they may feel 
unwillinff to disoblige. Some notion 
may be rormed of the vast importance 
of the duties it the secretary _s office, 
now so slovenly done, when K is stated . 
that, in tlielast two years, no fewer than 
172,159 persons, including those com- 
mitted on summary convictions, but ex- 
clusive of debtors, have passed through 
the different gaols in England and 
Wales. If one in a hundred petitioned 
(almost all in London and Middlesex 
do petition), only conceive, when >he 
omnigenous matter is considered, 
what an operose work it would be for 
one ()erson to read them all, with the 
documents attached, together with the 
trials, which must be done in order to 
form any tolerable opinion of the cases. 
All tins is, however, iiiservient, were it 
done. The court of appeal wanted is 
one which should be open to every 
person, witliout reference to interest, 
patronage, or favour. When such a 
court is established, 1 repeat, many 
cases of peculiar haidship in real life 
will be developed, wliich have hitherto 
been wiUiheld from the public for want 
of a second opportunity to make an 
exposure of facts, which, in several 
cases within ray own knowledge, would 
excite much interest and astonishroont 
if they could be made known. To 
justice every man is entitled, let his 
manners be what they may; and for 
obtaining which there should be no 
condition tliat his claim must be urged 
with gentlemanly address, and v/ini 
respect towards those whose business 
it 18 to help him to it. I have known 
cases taken up by benevolent persons, 
and laid before the present appeal 
liowcr (tlie secretary's office), who, 
after gr^t trouble and much waste of 
time, have been constrained in disgust 
to give them up, from the contumelious 
treatment they have received in endea- 
vouring to do what they considered a 
duly. The gentlemen to whom 1 al- 
lude are spoken of as possessing great 


urbanity and suavity of oiaiiMi, and 
1 am ready to bear festimony as to 
their personal capabilities of so con- 
ducting themselves in their t^ces, and 
in their genefel intercourse wi& iMan-' 
kind ; but, like other men, they have 
their aberrations. There are occasions 
of assumption of great hauteur^ and of 
their treating respectable parties with 
ineffable contempt. No man, whatever 
may be bis case of injury, bsis now the 
slightest chance of lieing fairly beard, 
without having a friend, possessed not 
^oaly of humanity and perseverance, 
but of powerful influence, if redress 
is sought through the secretary’s office 
ia the form of a petition, however p^ 
pablc and clear his case may be. The 
difficulty is to get a reconsideration of it. 
In many cases 1 have written four and 
five petitions, each time referring to 
the former ; and when at length, through 
the perseverance, and perhaps a little 
violence, of an individual, some kind 
of answer was obtained, it was found 
they had never beard of die case, and 
all the papers were lost. This is some- 
times a serious matter to the petitioner, 
as the same affidavits are not always 
again to be obtained. I drew up one 
not long since of a mo^. important 
nature to a prisoner* which was attached 
to his petition, and sent into the office. 
After making a second and a third 
application, it was discovered the do* 
cunient was mislaid or lost. On re- 
ferring back to the party who made it, 
1 was informed he was dead, and the 
prisoner left without hope of ever again 
being able to establish his case. The 
gentlemen by whom the business of 
this office is conducted, and those 
with whom they hold communication 
at the prisons on these subjects, all 
appear to entertain a notion they are 
in every case conferring a favour on 
the applicant, by condescending to 
bear with tolerable patience the hear- 
ing of any matter he or his friends 
may have to ur^ in support of the 
prayer of a petition. Did they, how- 
ever, conduct themselves oUierwise, 
It would not remove the radical evil. 
All is wrong in the present system. 
The guilty should be deprived of the 
power to annoy any person after con- 
viction, and of e\cn the hope of pardon 
from any one but his God ; and he 
should further be taught to feel lliera 
was no llope in this world for his 
offence but by exjiuUion ; at the same 
time impressing ou his mind, that a 
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snncere re^tance, and real refonna- 
tion, muld not only improve his con- 
dition here on earth, but would ensure 
him a pardon of far more importance 
than any in the power of man to grant, 
and on which his happiness hereafter 
depended. The innocent, on the con- 
tiary, should have no favours to ask. 
If, by any reasonable statement, they 
could shew there was a probability of 
their proving their innocence, and that 
they had been condemned erroneously, 
then a rehearing of their case 
be a right, and an opportunity afro^|||||| 
as spe^ily as possible for them to a^ 
pear before a competent tribunal ; and 
if found to have oeen condemned in 
error, they should be restored to society 
witli a character untainted by the con- 
viction. It is an absurdity and a mon- 
strosity to talk of favour and humanity 
in the latter cases. No one, however, 
can now approach these pets of office 
without a long-drawn and fulsome 
compliment on their far-famed bene- 
volence and extraordinary humanity. 
Faugh ! 1 will not blink the question. 
They always shuffle off from evcrj caso 
they can, and take credit for humanity 
in those which have been forced on 
them by the qatur^^^of circumstances, 
and the moral courage and perseverance 
of particular individuals. Men in office 
will always be more or less lauded by 
♦heir immediate friends, were it only to 
entitle themselves to a similar coup d* 
ami, A man once convicted, however 
unjustly, is generally abandoned by all 
bis former acquaintances — 

** Let the stricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungulled play/' 

— and soon learns, that those he before 
accounted sincere were but pseudo- 
friends. In this situation, if innocent, 
he may be likened to a shipwrecked 
mariner on a barren rock, without a 
hand being held out to a.ssist him. 
What can a man so situated do, under 
the present system, towards obtaining 
justice through the means of the secre- 
tary? and where there naturally enough 
exists so strong a prejudice against 
him, find with a power so incompetent 
to the end proposed, and where justice, 

I regret to ado, is very rarely adminis- 
tered with strict impartiality, and 
whose acts are wholly under the in- 
fluence of patronage ? This opinion of 
the power is general. Apflly to any 
of the gentlemen ^nncctea with the 
Old Bail^, and inquire what steps 


they would recommend to be adopted 
for the liberation of a prisoner, sup- 
posed to be innocent ? Have you any 
interest with the principal seoetary of 
state? will be the first question put to 
the inquirer. Secondly, any man of 
title, or any member of parliament, 
possessed of ministerial influence, which 
you can call in to your aid ? So im- 
pressed are the gentlemen belonging 
to Newgate with this notion, that if 
the inquiring parly reply in the nega- 
tive, lie will at once be told, there is 
no hope of obtaining either a pardon 
or commutation; a particular 

individual is mentioniil as likely to 
•assist, the/ will sometimes add, " Don’t 
employ him, he is not liked at head- 
quarters.” 

Colloquies of this nature are of 
every-day occurrence, and at once 
prove what arc tlie opinions of those 
who are m the most favourable situa- 
tion to form an accurate judgment on 
thei- subject If a court of appeal 
should bo instituted, it is of import- 
ance that tliere should be no limited 
time after trial for making the appli- 
cation for a rehearing ; as it often Wp- 
pens, that year^ fiass away before the 
proofs of innocence are brought to 
light. Last year, two men were 
brought up from the hulks to New- 
gate, and discharged, witii a woman, 
w ho had been detained in the prison ; 
all under sentence of transportation. , 
Not having the calendar before me, 1 
cannot say precisely how long they 
had been convicted ; but, 1 believe, 
upwards of two years. They had all 
three been found guilty of stealing 
from the person of a man in West- 
minster a sovereign, and they were 
convicted solely on the prosecutor’s 
evidence. This man w’as afterwards 
prosecuted and found guilty of |x?r- 
juiy, for evidence he had given on an- 
other trial — no doubt for the purpose 
of obtaining money. This circumstance 
cflming to the ears of tlie convicts' 
friends, they made inquiry regarding 
the man in the neighbourhood where 
he had resided, and, most fortunately, 
met with a person wlio informed them, 
that about an hour before he (the pro- 
secutor) had sworn to having been 
robbed of the sovereign by the two 
men and the woman, he had ap- 
plied to him for the loan of a shilling, 
saying he had no money. Affidavit 
being made of this (act, coupled with 
the conviction for peijuiy, obtained 
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them their liberty, after much exertion^ tainty. There is no greater crime in 

and two years* servitude on board the the eyes of the judges at the Old 

hulks. Bailey than being poor. Hie thief 

In another instance, a man, who had that robs a poor man of his all, is vir- 

been employed •by an architect to tuons coinparcd with the man who 

watch a large building, which was takes sixpence from tlie rich; and 

being pulled down, and to sec that should the rich prosecutor come and 

none of the materials wore stolen by take* his seat on the bench with the 

the men engaged in the work, caused judge (which is a very common prac- 

one of the mechanics to be taken up lice), he may have the miserable wretch 

for stealing some lead, value a few at the bar disposed ofjust as he pleases, 

pence. Tlie prisoner was convicted, from hanging down to judgment re- 

and sentencecj to seven years* irans-^^itcd and discharged. * 
portation, solely on the evidence oj^^teomc time since a man, in the cm- 
this one mmi. About two years anc^Ppioymentoftbe Eustliidia Company, re- 
a half subs^^ntly the witness himself ceived a sentence of seven years’ trans- 
came into Newgale, and received, a portation, for having on his person 

sentence of fourteen years* transporta- three pennworth of tea, which was 

lion. Previously to his going to the found on him as he came from the 

hulks, 1 examined him touching the docks at the dinner-hour. The man 

affair of the lead, and he confessed, in staled that he picked it up on the 

the most unequivocal maimor, that he wharf, and shewed the officer where 

liad i>ut the lead into the man’s dinner- more was lying. The chests full of 
hunctle, consisting of some bread and tea are always put out on the wharf to 
meat,iied up in a handkerchief, h^self, be examined, and, if needful, to be 
as he owed him a grudge ; and at the' repaired after the voyage. In ham- 

same lime thought it would enliaiice mering, it often happens tliat the 

tlie value of his serMCCs with his cm- smaller particles of the tea shake 
ployer, he ne>er having had an opnor- tfirough the crevices of the joints of 
tumty of delecting any pilferei-s, winch the wood, and this i» never picked up 
made him tluiik his nia^ter would turn if it be only a small yiantity. The 
him away. He ''as a secret agent in man had no bifStnesff*with the tea, and 
tins empio}iuent. The mechanic was he must be considered guilty. But 
liberateci after three years and a half of can any one believe, if the prosecutor 
servitude; not, however, witliout the had been a private person his sentegee 
intervention of a gentleman of powerful would have Wn so heavy, particulvly 
iiilluenco, and who was several times as he brought a thirty-five years* ex- 
on the point of abandoning the case, cellenf character into court I Several 
in consequence of the trouble it occa- men, without the advantage of such a 
sioued him . ciiaractcr^ had been for J^^me offence, 

I cannot allow tins last statement to frequently before, pun^jjPl with three 
pass, without calling the reader’s at- and six months* imprisonment. On 
tentioii to the sentence of seven }ears* this occasion some geutlcman from the 
transportation for a few ])ence; and India House came and sat on the 
that for a first olfencc, Supposing the bench, and told the judge that they 
man to been guilty : the court, bad lost a great deal of tea lately ; so 
indeeci, was bound to consider him so, thcjiidge,l)eingofLord EUenborough’s 
on the evidence. The building from opinion, as avowed in the House of 
whence the lead was supposed to have Lords three years since, viz., — that it 
been stolen belonged to the Lommis- was of little consequence whether they 
sioners of the Woods and Forests; had the innocent or the guilty, tlie 
consequently, the commissioners and object being to deter by example, — paid 
the king were prosecutors. Now, it is all the losses of tlic company off upon 
a remarkable tact, and the sessions this poor devil. o 

papers of the Old Bailey will Ivear me In 1827, when four troops of the 
out in the statement, that in every case 10th and 12th regiments went out to 

wherein only one penny is abstracted Portugal, under Colonel Clinton, there 
from a public body — imd, in most was a man named Robert Lee dis- 
eases, from rich individuals— no regard charged upon Qd, per diem. As the 
to the character of the prisoners, or to officersWere broaknig up their estap 
the circumstances of the case, avails blishinents, much interchange of house- 
them : transportation follows to a cer- hold property totJk plate, and many 
VOI.. VI. NO. xxxiii. 
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thinn were given away by die offieen 
to tbe senranta in the bemcks. On 
this occasion, Lee purehased a small 
portable writing-desk of one of the 
servants, which, he says, the man told 
him was jpven him by his master. 
For this oronce Lee was apprehended, 
and committed to Newgate to take his 
trial. Lee prepared for his defence, 
and his trial was fixed ; when Major 
D came to the Old Bailey court- 

house, took his seat on the bench, and 
^ke to the jud^e, who inquired, wl 
Robert Lee’s tnal came on, and i 
told the next morning. “ Let him 
breught up now,” said his lordship. 
In vain did the man state, that his 
trial being fixed for the next day, his 
attorney and witnesses were absent 
He was tried on the spot, and sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. 
He was afterwards retained in New- 
gate, where his conduct, as it had been 
all through his life, was most exem- 
plary, and he was pardoned after about 
four years’ imprisonment. Sir Robert 
Ponsonby, who was in England a 
short time since from Malta, having 
known the man as a good soldier for 
many years, and particularly admired 
his conduct at tlie battle of Waterloo, 


in the dock-yard before breakfast.” 
He went away afterwards to the .£uiy* 
alus, at Chatham, saying he had not had 
a fair trial. It would be wise to shew 
no favours, and treat them all alike, 
both prosecutors and prisoners. 

Reverting to the pardon pow6r, if 
we wave all other considerations, and 
take the number of pardons granted 
by the secretaiy, as cases re^ly de- 
serving a reversion of the sentences 
passed, no severer censure need be 
pronounced on the Old Bailey court: 
—either the secretaiy is right, or the * 
ourt is wrong ; they cannpt both claim 
correctness. But I am .prepared to 
shew, befora any competent authority, 
that they are both in error, in a great 
number of cases. This statement may 
probably be met with a sneer from a 
certain city coterie. But 1 defy sar- 
casm. My knowledge is obtained 
from facts, which are stubborn things 
to combat. 1 have not sat down to 
writc^ ad cajUandum, hut solely for the 
* purpose of exposing abuses, which cry 
loudly for reform ; to shew, that under 
cover of a privilege to remedy wron», 
that influence often sets at liberty me 
most atrocious delinquents, whilst an 
innocent man, or a first and trifling 


took up his case,, and endeavoured to 
recover his pension of fid. per day, which 
bad been forfeited by the conviction, 
but fiiiled in his attempt. Another 
military gentleman, of great philan- 
thropy, has recently been more suc- 
ceastul, Sir John C. Hobhouse having 
replac^ him on the pension-list ; and 
thus, as it WMe, revoked the coovic- 

And I rflMnber the case of a boy 
being brought in one day for picking 
the pocket of a Marlborough Street 
magistrate, who came early the next 
morning and took liis seat on the 
bench, and caused the prisoner to be 
tried and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation, even before the mes- 
senger could acquaint the prisoner’s 
fether that his son was in custody, al- 
though he lived at no farther distance 
than Monmouth Street. In this case 
it was of no consilience; the boy 
was a^notorious thi^, and had been 
twice in Newgate before. It only 
shews how the judges, for the accom- 
modation of gentlemen^ depart from 

f t rules laid down, iuck as they are, 
lis boy said, when he caipe back, 
1' think myself lucky, as I robbed a 
ini^slBUje, that they did not hang me 


offender, who has in the uncertainty of 
the acts of the Old Bailey court fallen 
under a heavy sentence, is passed over 
unheeded by the present pardon power. 

1 know, if inquiry be made of any one 
in the ofiice from whence the pardons 
are issued, or at the Old Dailey, tJiis 
will be denied by him, and ex uno 
disce oMtncs ; but even in the council, 
where we might expect the most deli- 
licratc consideration would be given, 
in selc'cliiig objects for sufTeritig the 
severest penalties of the law, viz, death, 
much uncertainty and misdirected 
judgment is observable. It is a com- 
mon remark among the city authorities, 
that a large majority of the malefactors 
.selected by the council for execution# 
ha\^ b^n in opposition to tliose which, 
in their judgment, derived from a 
knowledge of the facts of the cases, 
they considered most likely from their 
crimes to liave suffered ; and it is this, 
perhaps, which occasions so much 
exertion on the part of these gentle- 
men, in every case, to save the male- 
factor wlien ordered for execution. 

1 will instance some cases of the 
hap-hazardwaymen have been selected 
for suffering the punishment of death. 
Last year, in Fcbruaiy session, in one 
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batch of men under sentence of death 
there were an unusual number of old and 
known desperate offenders, particularly 
one man named Allen, co^omenised 
“ Jack the Painter.” He had ren- 
dered himself famous for the number 
of burglaries he had been known to 
commit. The recorder, when iie passed 
sentence of death on him, in a most 
emphatic manner exhorted him to pre- 
pare for death, telling him he had no 
hopes of mercy. There were also two 
other burglars, from the neighbour- 
hood of Southgate, who were als 
known to have been guilty of a num-^ 
ber of atnx^us robberies ; yet, when 
the recorder brought dovm the repgrt 
fit>m the council to the prison, on 
Wednesday, the 1 3th of April, it ap- 
peared that all the old ana desperate 
men had been passed over and respited, 
except a young man, aged 22, of the 
name of Ellis, who was lull to suffer 
the following Tuesday morning, lliis 
young man, although convicj/^ of 
stealing a quantity of woollen goods, 
was, notwithstanding, known to the 
court to have lieen only the receiver of 
them, having a guilty knowledge of 
their being stolen ; but as he refused 
to impeach the parties who had com- 
mittea the robbery, or those of whom 
he l>ought them, he was, under Sir 
Robert Peel’s act, tried and convicted 
for the burglary, a part of the goods 
having been found in his possession, 
lie did not deny his guilt as a receiver. 
He proved in court, that In* had borne 
a good character for honesty and in- 
dustry, up to twelve months before the 
commission of the crime for which he 
was placed under sentence of death; 
consequently could not be considered 
an old offender. Every one in the 
prison, and those immediately con- 
nected with it, besides the sheriff's and 
aldermen, were |>ctrified with astonish- 
ment when the order for Ins execution 
was made known : they all, unti vocc, 
declaratively or optatively, condenTiied 
tlie conduct of the council. The con- 
sternation and interest this affair ex- 
cited are inconceivable. Letters and 
statements were immediately forwarded 
to Lord Melbounie (tlie secretary of 
state), Lord Brougham, the attonicy- 
general, &c. &c., from all who knew 
any thing of the case. The robber 
himself sent in a written acknowledg- 
ment of his own guilt, detailing all the 
iacts connected with the robbery, and 
shewing that Ellis was only the buyer 


of the goods ; extreme penalty' of 
the law for which offence is but four- 
teen years* transportation. He was in 
consequence of these applications re- 
spited, and transported for life. It 
subsequently turned out that Lord 
Brougham, whose peculiar province it 
is in the council to examine die legitlity 
in each of the proceedings, before a 
malefactor is consigned over to the 
executioner, was, by some unusual oc- 
currence, absent from the council when 
selection of this young man was 
tdc for death. Ellis is now in Ho- 
bart Town, a teacher in a school ; and 
it would be but justice to send out a 
mitigation of his sentence, knowing, as 
they do now at the secretary’s office, 
that he did not commit the robbery for 
which he was tried, and sentenced to 
death. I should have said, one of the 
actual robbers was condemned with 
him, but respited with all the others in 
the same batch. A very melancholy 
circumstance arose out of this case. 
The sister of Ellis, who was a remark- 
ably fine young woman, had been re- 
cently married to a respectable trades- 
man at the west end of tlic town, and 
received so intense a shock of the 
nerves, on hearing of hc^ brother being 
ordered for execution, that she never 
recovered, and shortly afterwards fell a 
sacrifice to the error of the council, in 
so unnecessarily and thoughtlessly pu- 
nishing the innocent relatives of this 
young man. Ellis himself was well 
educated, and had been generally ad- 
mired for his filial and all otlier duties; 
but an unfortunate a female 

all at once led him im expense and 
bad company. Sixteen affidavits of 
these facts were prepred and present- 
ed to Alderman Copeland for the par- 
ties to be sworn ; but he refused to 
take them ; — furnishing us with another 
instance of the many obstacles thrown 
in the way, even in a case of life and 
deatli, of the prisoner's fricuds to pre- 
vent tlicir proving any statement or fact 
in his favour after conviction. Let us 
compare this case with I key Solomon’s 
— a most notorious buyer of stolen 
goods, and an open encourager of de- 
predators for upwards of thirty years 
— - who was tried and convicted under 
precisely the same circumsbinces; that 
is, for a burglary, althougli they knew 
in his case, as in Ellis's, that ho was 
but tlieVocoiver. Solomon w'as found 
guilty on two indictments — one for 
corainitung a biTrglary in the neigh* 
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bouiiiood of Cheapside, and the other 
for receiving goodfs, knowing them to 
have been stolen. Solomon felt assured 
in his own mind that if he was once 
convicted capitally it was the intention 
of government to hang him ; and, in 
consequence, his counsel took an ob- 
jection on a point of law in the con- 
viction of the burglary, which was re- 
served for the decision of the judges. 
The question was this: whether Sir 
Robert Peel's act, making the robbery 
to lie with the party where the goods 
were found, unless accounted for;, 
could apply to Solomon, the law having 
been made subsequently to the com- 
mission of the offence for which he was 
tried. After ten months* stay in New- 
gate, I wrote a letter to the judgesjjlf 
begging them to adjudicate on his case. 
Tliey decided against him, and he ex- 
pected nothing less than death when he 
went up for sentence. But for both 
offences he was only sentenced to four- 
teen years’ transportation, \^ilh permis- 
sion to join his wife and family at 
Hobart “rown. Well may the thieves 
exclaim, The biggest rogues get off 
the best 1” If, in answer to this, the 
audioritics should say they know best 
what they are about, and affect (as they 
too often do \vheiT’ an •fficon^istency is 
pointed out) to have had information 
from Solomon which induced them to 
favour him and mitigate his sentence, 

I reply, that during Ins confinement 1 
wrote a letter making an offer of thiN 
nature for him, which was rejected, 
and very properly so, as I key Solomon 
had nothing of any utility to disclose 
which could be available in competing 
with crime. He had been three jears 
out of England, and at most could only 
have communicated the names of some 
men who were in the habit of commit- 
ting crime in London, which names are 
already known to hundreds in the me- 
tropolis. Here, then, is a young man, of 
former good habits, aged tweiity-tw’o, 
having fyicn into bad company with- 
in twelve months only, ordered for exe- 
cution on a first offence ; whilst another 
old and known offender, who had been 
thirty-five years in the commission of 
criine, is let off with seven years' trans- 
portation for each offence ; and this, loo, 
after having been put on his trial on 
seven other charges, from which he only 
escaped for want of evidence, arising 
oat of the lajpse of time before la? could 
be 'tMTOUght to trial, occasioned by his 
breaking prison and dying his country. 


0 

I have before said the thieves think alt 
is a lottery at the Old Bailey. Every 
one, however, knows, from the judges 
to the thief, that all is a lottery with 
the council in selecting the objects to 
suffer death; and it would seem tliat 
the recorder himself is not consulted 
on tliese occasions — or how is it that 
Allen, ali(ts “ Jack the Painter,” es- 
caj)ed, when he was the only one he 
had desired, out of ail the capitals that 
session, to prc^iare for death? Did the 
recorder communicate to the council 
what he had said on passing sentence, 
or did he recommend that Ellis should 
be executed without any such warning? 
My. Wakefieid says, “There is gross 
injustice in every decision of the privy 
council and Uie reason w, the selec- 
tion is made in the ahsenco of any 
proofs of the matter in connexion with 
the cases they meet to decide on ; — a 
meeting, too, called for other purposes, 
of a diplomatic and political nature, 
and t^ot specially for the grave and 
serious husine>s the subject demands. 
Nothing appeitaiiiing to the question 
of life and th alh ii» more unfair than 
the mode they Inn e of performing their 
rcsponsihle duties. We must presume 
tlie secretary is expected to lie piepared 
witli some patticulars of tlic several 
cases they meet to take into their con- 
sideration. Let us inquirt^ what he 
knows more than any other nicmlKT of 
the council. His only sources of infor- 
mation are through the senior cierk.s of 
his ofticct who are in daily cominuni- 
cation with the officers of Newgale, 
where all kinds of exaggerated reports, 
III every case, both for and against the 
jirisoners, are always in circulation, 
riiese reports are picked up, and form 
memoranda to go into the secretary's 
hands, for his guidance and advice to 
the council. Tliey hear no evidence, 
and, from what iia.s been before said, 
do not even consult the judge who 
passes the sentences on the prisoners. 

I* June session 1031, John Croiiie 
was sentenced to death for “ feloniously 
and unlawfully stabbing, with intent 
to kill and murder, Thomas Fuller, 
a policeman.” Thi.s man Cronie wag 
one of the most ferocious of beings ; 
lie had dogged the policeman a whole 
day, until he found an opportunity to 
attempt the perpetration of his deadly 
purpose. During Ins confinement in 
the cells of Newgate, although in Iris 
own mind a.s8ured he should suffer, 
he threatened to stab one of the kcc^iers, 
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and actually made preparations to do so. 
When the report came down, on seeing 
the reverend ordinary of Newgate and 
the recorder’s clerk enter his cell, he 
said, “ Well ! I am pr^ared ; 1 sup- 
pose 1 am to die?” This man was 
respited, and sent to the house of cor- 
rection for six months. It was the 
opinion of all persons acquainted with 
criminals in Newgate, that tliey ne\er 
saw a case more deserving of death. 
It was a contemplated and deliberate 
attempt of murder, of which there is 
not a stronger case in the Old Bailey 
calendar. It was said tlyit a popular 
Irish member of parliament ol)taitied 
this favour for him; hut iipmi what 
grounds this rejiort was hounded 1 
know not. Again, in December se^Mon 
1031, Samuel C*onni\ was sentenced to 
death for stealing plate, the goods of his 
master, Cajil, Paiilett, in Ins dwelling- 
house, in Hertford Street, May Fair. 
'Hus man w'as butler to t'ajit. INfldott, 
an»l stole the plate which it was bis 
duty to protect. He received a free 
pardon, without one iniligatiiig cir- 
cumstance coming out ni hi.s favour, 
before or after eondeirniation. 1 have 
ail inkling that this favour was obtained 
through the good, but mistaken feelings, 
of Ins master. Tlie case carries iiilcrnal 
evidence in itself, that intciesl and in- 
din'iiee must lia>e been engaged in libe- 
rating iiini ; and 1 cannot help thinking 
the man was conscious tlirougliout that 
be had a friend beliiiid the screen to 
protect him, from liis MTy great non- 
chalance w'hilst in the condoiuned pew' 
l»*forc the other inmali s of the ])rison. 
John Harris, last Januarv nosioii, w’as 
sentenced to death for a highway rob- 
bery, attended with \ ioleuee, and sent 
to the house of correction for one vear. 
Alplionsie Reppien, “for stealing si\ 
gold rings, value IB/., the goods of 
< 'hristopher Rowlands, in his dwelling- 
house in Coventry Street,” was, in Jyne 
se.ssion 1831, sentenced to death, and 
afterwards sent to the house of cor- 
rection for SIX months. In the same 
session, James Kvans w'as under sen- 
tence of death for stealing a calf near 
Banict, the properly of Clhnstopher 
Holman : this man was confined in 
the house of correction for one year. 
If in any of these cases it had been 
.shewn' there were circiunslarices which 
developed themselves subso(|uently to 
the conviction, iiolliing could be said 
in the way of complaint. On llie cmi- 
trary, every voice would be raised in 


praise of those who were the means of 
saving them from severe punishment. 
It is quite impossible for me or any one 
to divine the motives which influence 
the acts of those who determine on 
these cases, all being conducted in 
secret. A general and tolerably correct 
inference may however be deduced, 
when we become acquainted with the 
merits of a large number of coses on 
which they have adjudicated, if I may 
be allowed the term in speaking of such 
a power. In the few instances I have 
given above, (and I should have added 
many more, but for the fear of being 
accused of pleonasm,) 1 have been 
jpreful to -select those in which no 
doubt ever arose in any person’s mind 
as to the piisoncrs’ guilt, and in which, 
in almost eviTy case, I had the acknow- 
ledgment of guilt from the condemned 
themselves, either to myself or through 
a fiieml on whom I can rely; and in 
these cases the malefactors themselves 
w(MC 111 many instances equally sur- 
prised with myself, and others who are 
ohser\ crs of these matters, at the un- 
e\per*ted turn in their favour. I say 
a toleralile iriforenco may bo drawn, 
when wc .see, r*»the»reyblution of one 
year, scores of cases occurring, in 
which good and thinking men, on 
diliijent iiHjuiry, are induced to believe 
C(‘rtain prisoners innocent, and that 
these cases are rarely or never attended 
to, uiiltss ihrough the agency of power- 
ful luiluence ; while, on the other hand, 
wc SOI* pardons daily granted for the 
coniinission of the most atrocious 
Climes, wherein the offenders tlicin- 
selvcs tlid not attempt to deny their 
guilt. After such a view of tlic Iiome 
secntaiy’s office, is it too much for 
a man to predicate that any altera- 
tion cannot make things much w’orse ? 
All their ])rQceedmgs are conducted 
ill the dark, and should forthwith 
be hruiiglit out into the o^ien day- 
light, by instituting the court 1 have 
spoken of, and leaving the whole busi- 
ness of altering the sentences of cri- 
minals to the judges, who w’ou^ hear 
evidence, comment, and decide, in the 
f.ice of the w'orld, on each jiarticular 
case. Such an amendment of the 
system is 

What the happ\ to the unhappy owe.” 

As it IS iu>w' comlucted, the members 
of the council nuijr as well adopt the 
plan the coiidcmneil ciimnials say they 
do, \ 17. as soon as they see the list of 
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names, determine on how many out of arguments of a fiunily of voters. So 
the number will suffice for example sensible is Mr. Capper of the use 
(and, latterly, how many the public which has been made of this sf^ecies 

will patiently see executed), then of interest, that, whenever he hears 

write the whole of the names on slips of an application made by a member 

of paper, and putting them into a bag, of parliament on behalf of a prisoner 
call the recortler into the council cham- under a sentence, he is sure to inquire 

ber, and desire him to dip in for the tlie birthplace of the culprit, and thus, 

names, as many as may be wanted. by connecting the place witli the one 

No one for a moment can entertain from whence the applicant is returned 

any idea that influence or interest has to parliament, is enabled to draw his 
insinuated themselves into Uie council : inference of the motives which have 
it is their total want of correct informa- induced him to interpose ; although it 
tion. There can be no corruption there makes very little difierence in the result, 
on a subj^ of this kind ; no deficiency It will be seen, from what has been said, 
in percipient powers, had they the* that tlie gentlemen in the secretaiy's 
means before them of coming to a office are themselves surrounded and 
right judgment. It is in the secretary's encumbered wiili insurmountable diffi- 

office where the influence is discernible, cultics, in their endeavours to ascertain 

Were there an entire absence of all the truth, in almost every case now 
other proof of undue influence, the brought before them; the obstacles, 
cases I have cited would be sufficient inde^, are so many against a right 
to convince any sensible man that the decision, that they can scarcely ever 
mrdon power is most grossly abused. conA. to an accurate judgment, in 
These are, however, but a very small many cases there are two opposite 
number out of those 1 have noted parties {K^titioning for contrary objects, 
within these last four years. The in- I have myself often written out peti- 
stances wherein culprits are discharged tions for prisoners, stating mitigating 
through the pardon office, by means of circumstances, and praying for them 
influence, re^rdjess/>f merits, are of to be allowed to stay in this country, 
rantinual occun'ence. The manner and tlie next day have been applied to 
in which noblemen and others of aristo- by another jierson to prepare a petition 
cratical interest are induced to interfere entreating the same parties' speedy 
in these cases, is not unfrequently at embarkation for the colonies. Many 
the solicitation of a favourite sen ant; persons, feeling themselves injured, 
a butler, a valet, or lady’s-maid, who trust their causes entirely to those who 
are rendered unhappy by a brother or have a latent interest in deceiving and 
cousin being under a heavy sentence misrepresenting them and their cases, 
of the law, and naturally enough avail And I have very good reason to believe, 
themselves of their proximity to power, that in many instances }>etition8 and 
and entreat their masters and mistresses documents have lieen forged, and sent 
so importunately to interpose with their into the secretary’s office with prisoners’ 
good offices, that even for their own names affixed to them, for the accom- 
sakes tliey interfere; — for what man plishment of purposes mo.st diabolical.* 
can be happy, if the people imme- ^icse gentlemen have a practice, also, 
diately attendant on his person are of holding communication with tlie 
miserable? Not a few have escaped prosecutors, both at their office and 
through electioneering intere.st. When tlipugh the go\eriiors of thfe prisons; 
the condemned parly has a father or the latter of whom are almost hourly 
brothers possessed of voles for a bo- doing this, after convictions ; whilst 
rough, the member is speedily given the prisoners’ friends are making state- 
to understand, that a pardon for their ments, and s<3nding in proofs of inno> 
relation would bind the whole family cence.ormitigating facts on their behalf, 
for ever to his interest in the borough : the truth or falsehood of which should 
but these iustances will of course he be sought for m other channels of a 
now less rare, as the mode of returning disinterested character. Now, nothing 
members under the reformed system is more calculated to perplex them 
will place them above the ^inacious tlian this course, which is, moreover, 

• Mr. Wakefield, in his work, alludes to a case of great enormity, in which the 
death of a person was supposed to have been accelerated by a doco])tioii of this kind 
being played o/f ut the secretary’s office. 
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wry unfair towards the prisoner^ as 
they generally impart all the matter 
got frpm the prisoner and his friends 
to the prosecutor, without affording 
the same advantage on the other side ; 
thus depriving them of the opportunity 
of disabusing the mind of any impres- 
sion made from interested parties by 
fictitious tales. Although the prisoner 
under convection must be considered 
to labour under great prejudice, still 
the prosecutor who comes forward 
voluntarily to counteract any good con- 
templated towards the prisoner, cannot 
but be himself suspected of having 
sinister motives. « 

** Man's of a jealous and mistaking kind.^* 

There have been instances wherein 
prosecutors have been so extremely 
uneasy when their prisoner has been 
detained in Newgate, that for years 
they liave never ceased to importune 
the secretary's office for their removal. 
One of this kind occurred somedlime 

since. A chief clerk of Messrs. , 

attoriiies, was sentenced to fourteen 
years' transjiortation for embezzlement. 
He was detained in Newgate for nearly 
two years, and, as a matter of course, 
was led to expert a commutation. At 
length he was sent to Sydney, through 
the entreaties of Ins prosecutors, who, 
NO doubt, did not fail to urge cogent 
reasons why it should be so oidered. 
Their niouves we of course cannot 
reach ; but we may presume, from 
their {lerseverance and anxiety on the 
subject, that they had powerful and 
interested inducement to wish them- 
selves nd of their former confiilant, 
after having made an enemy of him 
by the prosecution. Tliey are not to 
blame for having instituted proceed- 
ings against the man who robbed tliein ; 
but they cannot lie excused of rancour 
and revengeful feelings in forcing a 
man, witli ayuiing and interesting w'lfc 
and larg^ family, out of the coun|ry, 
after he had served them for many 
years previously with fidelity ; and by 
which his wife was brought to a pre- 
mature grave. About two years after 
this man left his coiiiilry, Ins eldest 
son, a youth aged lifiecii years, com- 
mitted an ofieiice for the avowed pur- 
pose of being sent out to bis father. 
This fact was stated to the court, and 
lie was Hccoiiimodated with a sentence 
of seven years’ transportation, with per- 
mission to go out immediately to Ins 
parent. The history of this family, 


together with the father’s case, is very 
interesting, and shews, in a strong 
point of view, the advantage prose- 
cutors having vindictive feeling^ will 
take, backed by influence, and the 
way in which tlie mitigating oflSce 
suffers itself to be controll^ ; to prove 
which is the main object I have in 
alluding to it. 

When a convict is detained in New- 
gate, it is always presumed there are 
mitigating features in his case, and 
tliat he is in some measure an object 
of commiseration ; and a commutation 
of one half his time is generally calcu- 
lated on. It is of no consequence by 
‘whose influence he may have been 
retained, lie is never on any occasion 
removed, as long as the governor feels 
satisfied with his conduct, barring any 
interference at the secretary's office, 
which occurred in this unhappy man’s 
case. The governor of Newgate was 
not only satisfied with his conduct, 
and found him an acquisition in ma- 
naging one of the yards of tlie prison, 
and iLssisUng his clerk in writing, but 
was, it i.s thought, from benevolent feel- 
ings towards him and his family, much 
averse to his being sent away. There 
was, however, r\q resisting the secre- 
taiy's order. 

Anrjthcr case occurred a few months 
since. man was sent to Woolwich, 
under a ]>romise of detention in Eng- 
land, solely on account of a widow^ 
w'oman, whose only sou he was. The 
prosecutor, w'hose confidant he (tlie 
convict) had been, heard of the cir- 
cumstance, and went to the secretary's 
oflice on a Saturday, and made some 
statement : the following Tliursday the 
man was drafted off to join a transport 
ship, about to sad for Hobart Town. 
The prosecutor inflicted this misery on 
the poor widow purely on account of 
the fear he was in of the convict’s 
making known a .secret in the manu- 
factory of an article he dealt in. It 
may be said, at tlie sccretiiry's office 
they never make a promise of this 
nature, as they always avoid any thing 
111 the sliape of a pledge to all appli- 
cants. So indeed tliey do to thelfriends 
of the petitioner ; but it sometimes hap- 
pens tliat one of their owm particular 
acquaintances undertakes the office of 
mediator, when they arc less ceremo- 
nious iu making a promise m confi- 
dence. ' Such was the case in this 
instance ; but it vvas afterwards broken 
for the accommoi&tioii of a prosecutors 
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it may with propriety be tiiought, tlmt 
the public are only concerned in know- 
ing that strict justice is done, and tliat 
in both these cases the men had no 
more than their deserts, which is ad- 
mitted ; but the statement shews, at 
least, that all is not fair and above- 
board, and that the conduct of the 
pardon power is partial. If, howexer, 
all the cases had attention which are re- 
presented to the secretary as deserving, 
full one half must either be panloned 
or mitigated, which xvould place the 
Old Bailey court in tlie curious pre- 
dicament of only being right in its 
judgment once out of twice. Sonic 
ii)i<jgivings of the Old Bailey court,* 
and its liability to err, I cannot but 
think has possessed the s»ecietarv and 
his ofiicers. This 1 iiifei from their 
too gicalreadiiies>,on some occuniIoiis, 
to be led and turned fioin their jmr- 
poses, xxitlioul aiij, or at lea^t ‘‘Uthciciii, 
reasons being sliexxn for their relaxation 
in punishment. 

Last J annul \, a man named Henry 
Wells xxas ordered for execution, with 
another malefactor who had committed 
forgery. ^\ ells had been coiix icted of 
horse and cattle-stcaling, and was said 
to be an old^oflyndy^. Howexer, on 
the ajiplicalioii of some of the citv 
authorities, after the> had in council 
determined on his dealli, he xxas re- 
spited, xx'itliout one nexx fact coming 
out in his favour; at lea^l lu-iie xvas 
exer i:ixen, and thev are seldom or 
ever xvithheld when knoxvn. 1 hheve 
him to be a xerj old and astute logue. 
llie forger suffered. All must feel 
pleased xvhen a fellow -creature is 
snatched from a xiolciit ilcath ; but 
these instances of irresolution cannot 
but be considered as ludrc.itixe of a 
great want of consideration in the first 
instance. It xxould .seem as if they 
said, when in doubt over a case, **(), 
order liirn to be bung, and sec if any 
hotly wall come forxvard to tell us we 
are xvrong!” — thus placing with ju.s- 
ticc. It has often been asked, by what 
right we take life at all — the life we 
cannot give? If the nature and con- 
structlbn of man, as combined iti so- 
ciety, seem on occasions to demand 
the sacrifice of a man's life to keep it 
in order, we should at least treat the 
subject with the solemnity and consi- 
deration its importance clainw; — not 
order a man for execution oiie hour, 
and, on an aflcr-tho^iight, or at the re- 
quest of an individual, xvhether a i ady 


or gentleman, recall the order, affording 
the xvorld examples of vacillation on a 
subject the most awful for man's deli- 
benition — one that demands the most 
sacred attention from all on whom is 
iin(>osed the painful task of voting on 
this que:»tioii. The character of the 
British law's dcmaiids that less levity 
should be evinced in a matter of life 
and death. W'ould it not be a good 
improxement of the present sy.stoin, if 
a man placed under sentence of death 
xx'cre gixeii to understand that another 
tribunal was open to him, in which, if 
he had anything to uiigc in slay of 
execution, Ips witnesses and counsel 
xxxiiihl be heauP The court of appeal, 
xxIh'u established, xvould very usefully 
perfdim tins duty; after which, if a 
leserxalion of tlie man’s fate xvere still 
tliought adxis.'ible for the king and 
council, tlic hu»t judge's notes might 
be laid before them as a guide for their 
decision. 1 cannot imagine any more 
elhcLiit nu'as'ire for the authorities to 
adopt, foi the satisfaction of the })ublic 
111 que.slioiis of life and deatii. No 
dissatisfaetion could, under such a 
plan, ever occur, us to the proper 
objects foi punishment, in inHicting 
the extreme penult \ of the laxv. This 
measure is reiiderctl les.s troublesome 
and more pnicticalili' by llie recent 
amendment of the laws regarding the 
otleiices xxhicli are to be visited with 
tlie punishment of death. W hatever 
diffeieiices of opinion mmht still re- 
main as to XX bat cniiies should and 
what should not be. deemed worthy of 
death, the xxoild would, under my 
proposed aUeralion,have the assurance 
of the laws being fairly admjimstcred, 
and that exery means were adopted 
for the ])ieveiition of errors. 

J know a case in which a man suf- 
fered from the niisUike of a person 
xxntiiig a word, and xvhich mistake 
xx'as afierwaids discovered. A gentle- 
111^1 XX ho had given Ins 'evidence 
against a prisoner on a capital charge, 
and XX ho was subscc|ueiitly sentenced 
to deatli, having reason (from an after- 
conversation with the attorneys for the 
prosecution and defence) to think his 
evidence had been misunderstood, felt 
anxious, after the culprit was ordered 
for execution, to say something in the 
way i»f (xplunation, and, by desire, 
comiTiitU'd to xxTiting what he had to 
say — ii being the only mode then open 
to him for correction of his evidence; 
but, probably, not being a good philo* 
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logist, lie used a word in explanation 
of a certain point, and this was the 
pivot on which llie mans fate turned. 
The paper was not con8i<lered suffi- 
ciently explanatory to justify the au- 
thorities in reversing the order for 
execution, and tlie man was executed. 
The gentleman who wrote the paper, 
conceiving th(‘ document ought to have 
saved the man, expressed some surprise 
at the result, when he was told, if he 
had used anollier woni instead of the 
one he inserted (and wliicli word, in a 
measure, may be coiisidtMcd sjnony- 
nuuis with the one used), the man 
would have been saxediit then oc- 
curred to the gentleman that the woVd 
wanted was precisely the one he had 
intended to write. After the occurrence 
of such cases, it surely will not bo ''Uid 
by any good (’brisiian tliat in a env^e of 
life and death the second heurnie wdl 
be loo tronblcsnnie. 

The council and sccrclar> now^iflcct 
to take every jiain** in coniniuT to :i 
right decision ; but wbat tbe\ do is of 
an occult nature, and unsitisf.ictorv. 
ll<»w much bctler would be the busi- 
ness <lonc in open court, re^rving to 
tlicmseUes the prenvgatui of merely 
pardoning the culprit ; lin> ing the com- 
fortable assurance of knowing, in e\ers 
case of capital example, that the ilocu- 
ineritary information was founded on 
data on which they could with confi- 
dence rely. It is now all left to chance, 
and whal is called benevolence of indi- 
viduals. I ask, what lias benevolence 
to do with these cases? I’se all the 
benevoh'iicc you can command in 
making the p(*nal laws ; s]iread your 
nets far and wide to catch the guilty, 
taking can' to leave holes laree enough 
for the innocent to eseape tlinuigh; 
after winch, let thecurnml of justice go 
on uninterruptedly — place no de- 
pendence or reliance on the exertions 
of individual feelings of humanity, 
which are its often exemsed in a wfiiig 
as in a right cause. The course 1 have 
|>ofhlod out, if adopted, would at once 
sweep away all tlie applicants at the 
secretary’s office, on the (piestion of 
life and death, and place all other 
cases of a criminal natua* on a proper 
basis. 

Mr. Wakefield says, page 130, 
second edition : — 

" Almost every Old Bailey session 
subjects the secretary of state to the 
pain of denying, absolutely oi for a 
time, the prayer of some heart-broken 


wretch, who, face to face with tlie judge, 
Iialf clioked with grief, and perhaps 
kneeling at liis feet, pleads for the life 
of a fatiier, a husband, fir child. To un- 
dergo this pain, not less, probably, on 
the average, than once a month, must, 
one vvouhl tliink, injure the health so as 
to .dioiten the life of him who suffers 
the pain ; yet the late secretiwy, who 
liad sulb'red it for a great many years, 
w as, .It thf‘ end of liis career, and in his 
lefTisliitire rnjhintM, adierso to abolishing 
the punisliiiient of death.” 

This consideration affords another 
strong argument in favo ir of the altci-a- 
tion pioposcd. Tlie sccretaiy of state 
being the last appeal — that is, after the 
order for executiuii from the council 
lias btcM given, lie i.s placed in a most 
agonising situation ; so much so, that 
no man ought to be subject to the (>ain 
<»f undergoing it. There he stands, 
like Alropos, stis>,ors in hand, ready to 
cut the tliread on w’hith the life of men 
hangs ! If lie cons( nts to an interview 
with the iclcUives and friends of the 
malt factor, and “be nid<lc of penetra- 
ble stuff,” what (an he do but enter 
into their feelings^ And, should he 
it iu^e, It may be said tlie parties had 
new fact'' for his car, and that it was 
not lust to send* t!iwn*away unheard, 
l.onl J.aiisdowne was so acutely alive 
to tlicsi, distiessiiig scenes, that not one 
ot< uiied dining the jieriod he hold tlie 
offic(' whieh did not draw showers of 
tears fiom his sensiti\e nature. Sir 
Ibibert 1 Vel’s longer practice or touglier 
tibie enabled him to go thiougb this 
abru'^ioii of the nerves with more tran- 
quillity, and apparent indifference. 
< )ne case of application for pardon, in 
Sir Koberi Peel’s time, is much dwelt 
i»n by Mr. \N akefield — viz., Montgo- 
meryV, for passing forged notes. It 
forciblv >liews liow totally incompetent 
the St creuirv is to the duties assigned 
liini, ill jutlging of cases for pardon. 
Humour, with Ins many tongues, had 
lodged fiilse tales in the secretary’s 
office, about a forged check, &c., even 
hefoie the man w’as tried for the charge 
on winch he was committed. Tlie 
judges charge the juries to hacish all 
report.^ from their minds, and to give 
llieir verdicts according to the evidence 
only thc} shall iicar in court. Tliis is 
right; bu! is it not anomalous to sec 
the power above the judges listening, 
in f \ erjk case, to all thc talcs picked up 
and brought into his office by the clerks 
about bis person.* In almost all cases 
of roblxTies and embezzlements on 
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tndenneii, fiUie reports are circulated 
as to the exteot of their losses, in a 
hundred fold — frequently appealing to 
their creditors for a compromise or 
postponement of tlieir demands : thus 
availing themselves of a trifling mis- 
fortune to get out of more heavy diffi- 
culties. Cases of this kind are known 
to every cosmopolite. I have kuown 
of many, and suffered in some in- 
stances of this nature. Otliers, agaiu, 
magnify their losses merely to justify 
themselves in the prosecution. There 
is another feature in Montgomery’s 
case, wliich is so applicable to what 1 
have mooted — viz., that all applications 
for staying the execution of death should 
be made openly before a court compe- 
tent to bear evidence on oath — tliat 1 
cannot but allude to it. 

Mr. Wakefield says, page 108, 

** The first step taken by his attorney, 
after his committal to Newgate, wiis to 
call on Mr. Freshfield, the attorney of 
the Bank of England, and to offer that, 
in case the Bank would forego the ca- 
pital charge, tlie prisoner should plead 
guilty to the minor offence, of haring 
the notes in his possession, and furnish 
to tlie Bank the fullest informution as to 
tlie persons frdln ▼. hour he had received 
the notes. • • • 

The proposal was favourably received by 
the Bank attorney, but with this qualifi- 
cafion, — that us^ the govommeut had 
lately taken offence at the proceedings of 
the Bank, in di6i>en8ing of life and death 
by such compromises with utterers of 
forged notes, it was necessary that he 
should be prosecuted on the capital 
charge ; but that, if the prisoner should 
put Bank to no trouble in proving 
the charge, and should give all the in- 
formation in bis power, the Bank would 
make every effort to save his life. U]>on 
this assurance, the prisoner's attorney, 
who considered it quite satisfictory, de- 
livered to the Bank attorney a statement 
tn the hand^writing of the piisoner, which 
minutely desenbed the means by which 
he bad obtained the notes. It was of 
course determined that tbh prisoner 
should plead guilty.” 

As Ibis case is stated at great length, 
it wiU^ sufficient for my purpose to 
add, that, a short time after this under- 
standing, the city marshal was publicly 
reprimanded by the lord mayor, for 
iiaving made a similar promise, which 
jnade the Bank solicitor ai^ious, if 
possible, to retract the engagement be 
had entered into with the prisoner’s 
attorney. But it was too late, as the 


confession in writing had been de- 
livered to him. The prisoner therefore 
pleaded “ guilty,’' relying on the pre- 
vious promise, and the feith of the 
Bank’s agent. He was, however, or- 
dered for execution, when his friends 
caused affidavits to be laid before Mr. 
Peel, the then secretary of state, fully 
explaining the understanding with Mr. 
Freshfield prior to the trial. Mr. 
Wakefield concludes : 

Whether it were met bv any counter- 
affidavit from Mr. Freshfield, none in- 
terested for the prisoner could ever 
learn, though Mr. Peel was vehemently 
urged to confront tlie two attorneys, and 
to ascertain tlie trutli of the prisoner's 
statement. My own belief is, that 
Mr. Peel supposed the statement of 
the treaty with the Bank to be a pure 
invention : yet, if the ucretary of state 
had been the presiding Judge of an open 
court, nothing would have been moi'e easy 
than to prove to his satisfaction every cir- 
cumstfjice the treaty,^* 

Now, the opinion of all persons 
with whom 1 have conversed, including 
Mr. Wakefield himself, on this subject, 
IS, tiuit Mr. i*eel sent fur Mr. Fresh- 
lield, and, being angry at the arrange- 
ment made by him, instead of temper- 
ately iii(|uiring whether such a bargain 
had or liad not been made by him, 
probibly said, on lus entrance into tlie 
office: “ How dare you, sir, to take 
oil yourself the iKiwer of dis|)ensing 
with life and deatri ; by what authority 
do}ou act thus It may be imagined 
such a salutation would not render 
Mr. Freshfield, or any other gentle- 
man, \ery communicative on a subject 
calculated to call down furthej censure 
from an imperative secretary of state. 
It of course never came out what was 
Mr. Freshfield *s reply ; but I know it 
is the belief of sevenil likely to know 
the truth, ilial he was addressed some- 
thing after the manner above described, 
an([ which w’as certuiiily not the mode 
of arriving at the truth, — at least, it 
would have a tendency to make 'tlie 
interrogated yiarty very circumspect in 
his replies, bearing in mind, all the 
while, the recent public censure of the 
city marshal's conduct on the same 
subject. Here, then, is a case of life 
and death, in which a dispute lietwcen 
the parties on the ojiposite sides of the 
question lu-ises; and yet the supreme 
judge settles the point (or rather suffers 
it to remain where it was), with- 
out bringing them fiice to face. The 
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court I have proposed would have de- 
cide the question to the entire satis- 
faction of the worlds and with one 
hundredth part of the trouble this 
affair occasioned to all the parties con- 
cenied in it. 

Extremes, it is said, meet. Sir 
Jtobert Peel piqued himself exces- 
sively on possessing great impartiality, 
combined with firmness, and in never 
allowing himself to be influenced by 
applications from titled men. Certain 
It is, that fewer pardons were granted in 
his time than in that of any other secre- 
tary ; and it is the opinion of those con- 
versant in these affairs, thdl many cases 
of merited commiseration were passed 
over by him, from the high sense he 
ap])eared to have of not interfering with 
tlie course of justice; whilst other se- 
cretaries have been too easily sua- 
sibie, and, being less obdurate, have 
granted pardons too frequently, llie 
errois on both sides, then, tend the 
same end, proving the office inefficient 
as a court of appeal. Another evil 
arising out of the. exercise of this par- 
don power IS, the monstrous acts of 
iKTjury it generates. The writer I 
have before quoted snys (alluding 
to capital putii.shrocnt.s) : In such 

cases, the mass of people in London 
apjiear to think that the crime of per- 
jury is less than refusing to commit 
perjury for the prevention of death.’’ 
but it is not only in cases of death 
perjuries are committed. In almost 
evci*y case of guilt, affidavits are to be 
had, ill any number, for the purpose of 
laying before the secretary. The pri- 
soners’ acquaintances are, like them- 
selves, disencumbered of their pure 
principles ; and, ficcd from any remorse- 
ful momtious of conscience, are ready 
to swear to any thing in favour of a 
prisoner, wlieii they know it is to go 
into tlic secretary's office, thinking if it 
does their friend no good it can do no 
harm. Their readiness to make Allse 
affidavits is promoted by the certainty 
they have of doing so with impunity, 
there being no instance known of the 
office into which they are sent e\er 
liaviiig made any inquiry as to the 
truth or falsehood of the matter sworn 
to; and consequently no proceedings 
are ever instituted for the punishment 
of perjurers through this office, how e\er 
gross and fiagiant the |)erjury may be. 
A knowledge of this fact makes the 
magistrates refuse, in all cases, to take 
the affidavits of the parlies, when they 


know it is to rebtit evidence alraedy 
taken before a court, on oath, unless 
the affair is taken up by some of the 
city gentlemen, and inquiries made 
therein. On the other hand, the inno- 
cent have great trouble, and encounter 
many difficulties, in inducing a party 
to come forward who may be able to 
depose to facts necessary for the eluci- 
dation of his case. And even when 
they are persuaded to make the affida- 
vits, the magistrates’ refusal to take 
them operates most cruelly against 
the prisoner. Thus, the system on one 
side facilitates and promotes the com- 
mission of one of tlie most heinous 
and mischievous of crimes, whilst on 
the other it throws every obstacle in 
the way of tlie innocent for the de- 
vclopement of truth. Should this state 
of things be endured any longer, when 
an open court would remove these 
causes of crime and injustice ? In a 
court where man would be opposed to 
man, face to face, sworn and cross- 
examined in public, before a tribunal 
which would cause the faUe-swearer 
and sulx>rner to be punished, there 
would be some probability of an ap- 
proximation to the truth.. Even in tne 
Court of Chan®ry]7^liere the depo- 
nents are altogether of another charac- 
ter, more conflicting documentary evi- 
dence transpires than is observabl^in 
any of our other courts of law, where 
oral testimony is taken on oath in open 
court. It cannot, therefore, be a mat- 
ter of surprise that, amongst those who 
are familiar with every species of crime, 
men should readily be found to per- 
jure themselves, when they feel assured 
that no punishment will follow. AVno 
shall say, that these facilities given to 
the commission of perjury may not 
have vitiated principles in many indi- 
viduals, and thus have rendered them 
more ])rcdisposed to the perpetration 
of other crimes. It is certain that it 
cannot have a moralising effect ; and is 
It creditable to any governing power to 
continue a system tliey know to be de- 
moralising, and winch promotes crime? 

The practice of granting paadons at 
all is a very bad one, and should be 
discontinued, as soon ns the amended 
state of our law's w'ill admit of its being 
done without injiny' to innocent per- 
sons. It lias been one of the most 
fatal en\)rs connected with our system 
of jurisprudence ;,tlieir frequency, lo- 
gellier with comJnutalions, have des- 
lioycd, or rendcitd inoperative, all our 
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laws of punisbmekit, as enforced for 
example, and holding out a dread to 
deter others from the commission of 
crime. The thicrs constitution and 
character is of an extraordinary san-* 
guine turn : he grasps at every shadow 
to allay his fears of punishment. If 
they had not this tact of affording 
tliemselves consolation by delusions of 
mind, how is it possible they could 
endure existence ? not to mention their 
general cheerfulness and boisterous 
merriment, in the inter\’als between 
tlieir acts of plunder. I have before 
spoken of the chances they calculate 
on in escaping punishment altogether ; 
but the custom of granting pardons 
111 the way they have hitherto been 
done, either through iiiHuonco, or for 
want of siifficienl data to direct their 
jiidgnient in eacli particular c.ise, lakes 
off the edge of the punishment, even 
when it is awarded by the judge. The 
prisoners may, c\ery day after the ses- 
sions, be heard to bold conversations on 
this head. One will say, — I 
have got a friend, who uill, I know, do 
something for me; I shan’t scr\e lone, 
I know!” Even those who have no 
hopes of such assistance do not despair, 
placing their reliWce^n being alile “ to 
gammon good behaviour and, being 
lucky in pleasing the captain, doctor, 
orjclergyman, who they all know liave 
a privilece of recommendation for par- 
dons at the liulks; and, vvlien there, 
these ho|>es do not fail them, seeing 
and hearing of so many c\eiy week 
l)cmg diseliarged before their time of 
servitude is expired. 

In the minutes of evidence taken 
Iiefore Uie select committee on second- 
ary puni.shments, pp. 70, 902, Colonel 
Sir J. T, Jone» is asked, “ Is there 
any mischief, as far as )ou are aware, 
arising from the practice of coiiMcts 
being reconimcnded for remission of 
sentence?” To this question a very 
indefinite answer is gi\ en . I am, how- 
ever, glad to see that the subject lias 
been mooted ; and I hope .some mem- 
l>er will move for a return, at an early 
period^ of all the pardons and remis- 
sions granted witliin these last ten 
years. If tlie question had been asked 
me, I should have answered ; Now, 
gentlemen, you have touched the very 
root of the evil, and I adjure you to 
recommend, in the strongest manner, in 
your report, that pqrdons he forthwith 
done away ; adding It as my Ihoroiigh 
conviction, that throbgh all tlie rami- 


fications of crime, and the punishments 
annexed for each offence, pardons and 
litigations have totally neutralised the 
effects of all that the legislature has 
ever enacted agtiinst crime. The sen- 
tence of transportation is a heavy one, 
and should not be passed inconside- 
rately. Instead of making inquiry re- 
garding the prisoners after sentence, I 
say, alter your plan, and be diligent in 
acquiring all tliat regards the prisoners 
before \ou award the sentences. Learn 
tlieir liistory and previous character — 
and such ii report might easily be ob- 
tained through proper officers to make 
iwquiry, and a liench or committee 
to superintend and confirm the same, 
for the jiulgt^’s guidance. One half 
the seventy would lie efficient m re- 
pressing crime, and much <limiiitition 
of ex|iense would bo effecttsl, were it 
only exerci.>cd on a principle of certain 
execution. So unconscious of the 
eflcotii which pardons have on the har- 
dened oflender an* the city gentlemen 
connected with Newgale, that wlien 
they are granted, there is no greater 
exhibition of their industry on prison 
points, tlian shewn in their desire to 
persuade the pardoned, and the other 
prison(‘rs, that it is a great hoon, 
granted him, not for any pnwfs of his 
innocence, but in consequence of par- 
ticular eircumstiinces. This course is 
adopted only to avoid impugning the 
coun before which the man was tried ; 
SC) uinviiling are tho^se to pardon who 
haie done the wTong. If they could 
|i}ii!o*iophise on the effect this is calcu- 
lated to produce on the minds of the 
prisoners in general, they would pur- 
sue a diametrically opposite course, 
and invariably make* it out to their 
fellow -prisoners that innoLence only 
brouglit the pardons, and that nothing 
else could ever avail a man under sen- 
tence. This would remove the last 
prc)p of the thief’s hope, and at once 
anrfiliilaU* all future formation of chi- 
merical notions of escape from punish- 
ment. Abrogate the whole of the pre- 
sent system, especially that part which 
places so much of the business in 
the hands of a parly of tradesmen — 
the corporation of the city ; a body 
among winch there arc but few philo- 
sopliers, liuniainsts, or metaphysicians : 
most of them are jobbers in goods and 
the funds, for base lucre, which pelri- 
fu*«« the soul. Whilst it is under thinr 
iiiaiiagcmeiit, no man of judgment 
will hope* for iiiiproveincnt. Should 
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there be a few gentlemen of good sense 
sprinkled among them, they are borne 
down, and their powers rendered inert, 
by the mercenary views of the otla-rs, 
who congregate together one day and 
hear evidence, wliich tliey forget the 
next, and which they never understood, 
having no knowledge of the mind of 
ni teyond what relates to traflic, and 
* by obtaining money. 

,4ie parliamentary committee on 
secondary punishments have recom- 
mended some very important altera- 
tions, and It IS to he hunented that 
this branch of the subject has not yot 
attracted their notice. The prison dis- 
cipline in America appears to havft 
engaged much of their attention, ami 
they recommend the adojition of a 
.similar plan of solitaiy* confinement 
here. I am decidedly impressed with 
ail o])imon, that partial solitary con- 
fmeiiieiit will, in tins country, not only 
do much towards detcirmu men from 
crime, but something towards reforjna- 
tioii, which 1 believe has never yet, in 
tlie smallestdegrci*, been accomplished. 
Hie convicts on going to rest e\er talk 
of their pardons S(Hin coming down, 
and frdl to sleep oflenng each other 
bets regarding which of them will first 
obtain his liberty. 

It apj^ears, from the testimony of 
Captain Basil Hall, U.N., that per- 
fect as he describes the American 
prison discipline to be, yet “ there is 
a gradually iiicreasiug culprit po]ni- 
latioii g^o^\Ing uji iii Amenra^ of which 
the legislation cannot nd the country. 
These men, who may almost be called 
the |>eiiiteiiuai'y population, run the 
lound just as I hji\e observed with 
respect to the bridewell at Kdinburgb : 
the same men come and go, round and 
round again.** Well, then, nothing is 
accoraphshcHl in the way of reform, 
even under this lauded plan, which 
aims at the twofold object of efticieiit 

} )uiiishment and reformation, by em- 
breing reflection. Their error, ana 
consequent failure in producing the 
good they expected, I conceive arises 
from their having neglected to adopt 
any plan for the improvement of the 
prisoners when they have sepanitcd 
them. They work, it seems, every day 
for years in silence, without iiitermis- 
Jooii, except the lime allowed for meals, 
which are always taken m solitude. 


The Bible is the only book allowed 
them — no paper nor pens : and thisis 
called giving them habits of industry, 
r should say nothing can be more cal- 
culated to disgust them with eveiy de- 
scription of work all the rest of their 
days. If you can beget habits of in- 
dustry, with a proportionate improve- 
ment of the mind, and an increased 
sense of the moral duties, which will 
bring right notions of and tuum, 

then habits of industry are of the ut- 
most importance to the prisoner; as 
through these habits only can he obtain 
his hrejid, when brought to that state 
of mind which makes him prefer ho- 
nesty to roguery. This can only be 
brought about by reflection, it is true ; 
but 1 am afraid the term reflection, as 
liere appl !(»<!, is used in a very abstract 
sense. If it is meant the culprit should 
reflect on his having done wrong, I 
answer this he always does, under any 
niiiishment, however slight : he cannot 
)ut be aware of the rause which places 
him under coercion, and regret it. 
Tins kind of reflection only makes him 
more sorry for having been detected in 
Ins erirnc, than for haWng committed 
it. To reflect with ad\^nlage in soli- 
tude, there mus t be &O Dae materials 
stored 111 the mind ; or books must be 
read to furnish these materials : if these 
be supplied, however unwilling a lieing 
may be to reflect, no mind will be long 
able to resist the tern plat ion of mental 
employment, if in continual solitude. 
But if a mind, totally void of sources 
of reflection, be shut up in a cell for 
yi*ars, or even for months, what can be 
expected but that every day w'ill stul- 
tify Its powers, and at la>t render it 
callous and unimpressiblo ; or iii the 
end imbecile, and so weak as to be 
inesponsiblc for its ow*ii acts f The 
Americans do, it seems, in their soli- 
tary penitentiaries, teach those to read 
who cannot under twcnty-ftvc years 
of age ; and then they leave them. 
This is a most important subject, and 
in order to aid in calling the attention 
of (iovernmeiit more particularly to it, 
when the report of the select committee 
shall come before the house, I w^ll in 
iny next add some further ohsen ations 
oil this head ; until w'hich paper, ** the 
practice of London thieves’* must be 
deferred, for waint of room. 
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TRE FIRST FOOT : A TALE. 


Well, my dear Anna, do T, your 
grand&ther, remember the winter of 
17 — , and well I may. The frost 
had completely sheeted every loch in 
the neighlmurhood with strong ice ; and 
the 31st of December was the day on 
which a bonspiel was played by two 
adjoining panshes for twenty stones of 
oatmeal, to be given to the poor, and be 
paid by the losing party. 1 was rather 
too young to take an active part, parti- 
cularly as the best players were selected 
on either side: 1 was present, how- 
ever, and catching the spirit of tliat 
best of games, resolved to make myself 
master of it with all possible despatch. 
Our party were defeated, but their 
good humour not interrupted ; and 
after spending the evening together in 
a very agreeable manner, the greater 
part of them resolved to continue at 
the village inn, to drink out the auld 
year and in the new," according to 
their own avowal. My mind was 
bent on other matters. No sooner 
were all c^pletely engaged, than I 
returned alOi\ to the loch, and avail- 
ing myself clear moonlight, se- 
lected balf-a-dilin'^urling-stones, and 
commenced a self-contested game with 
great spirit. Long I plied my task 
vrith unabated energy, growing more 
and more skilful as 1 played, till I 
longed for an opportunity of display- 
ing my abilities in combating the lately 
victorious party. Midnight had been 
past some hours, when 1 began to feel 
fatigued, and to think of returning 
home. 1 had not crossed more than a 
field or two, when it came into my 
head that I might as well avail myself 
of being early out, as it >vas then new 
year’s morning, and be First Foot at 
Muiredge, which was at that time 
occupied by my first of friends. To 
resolve and to execute were scarcely 
two things with me in those days ; and 
away 1 bounded across the crisp pasture- 
fields with light foot and lighter lieart. 

When I arrived, I carefully explored 
eveiy door and window, lest some one 
might have anticipated me; but all 
was silent. Being sufficiently familiar 
with the whole place, I hastened to the 
baiTj-yard, procured a sheaf of wheat 
for a first-footing present, returned, 
and availing myself again <^'the local 
knowledge whiclt my intimacy with 
the family had giv^ me, with a hooked 
stick I shot the Volt/’ and gave my- 


self admittance. I sought my way to 
the bed of the gudeman. Tlirusting the 
door gently open — it never was barred 
— 1 slipped in, and in the same instant 
wished him a happy new year, and 
tossed into the bed above him the 
ample and well-omened wheat-slieiif. 
Ilis hand was immediately held forth, 
and his cheerful voice answered my 
hail in that full, warm, heart-breatliing 
tone peculiar to him, the veiy remem- 
brance of which causes my old heart 
even now to glow and swell within my 
)>osom. The gudewife joined her 
welcome and her blessing, mixed with 
a kindly censure for my wandering 
and house-breaking propensities; and 
concluded by hinting, that she believed 
none in tlie house were yet stirring. 
She knew my heart, and her own un- 
stained and single mind thought of no 
evi^; nor in my case did she judge 
amiss. 1 turn^ my steps ag.uii to 
awake mv beloved Mary ; but made 
no great haste, and causii^ noise suf- 
ficient to let my approach be heard. 
Her door was .slightly withheld, but 
soon gave way ; and I found her up 
and hastily dressed. I enveloped her 
in a shepherd’s plaid, which 1 had 
hastily picked up in the passage, and 
pressed the new year’s salutation on 
the softest, sweetest, and most innocent 
cheek that ever blushed beneath tlie 
warm kiss of love. 

A light was speedily procured ; and 
rapidly did servant afler serv'ant ap- 
|Kar, each bearing some rough and 
Uiorefore souity ofiering, till the worthy 
couple were in no small hazariL of 
being smothered beneath the abund- 
ance of their accumulating luck. The 
Uible, meanwhile, had been l>ounUfuUy 
furnisiied by the ready Jiand of tlie 
kindly and active Mary, who had been 
for some time privileged to discharge 
tfie duties of gudewife. l^ch and all 
were pressed — nay, compelled — to 
partake, and that in no scanty mea- 
sure. Cakes expressly prepaiad for 
the occasion, and mountain-dew of 
superior flavour and strength, fmly 
given and gratefully received, warmed 
die hearts and loosened tlie tongues of 
all, from the old tried servant to the 
weeherd-cjillanl; while the good couple 
rciiiained in bed, according to esta- 
blished custom, there to receive the 
offerings and hear the kind wishes of 
every visitant. 
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conceded in her tattered apron. My 
eye followed it, .ind I coula dimly see 
that it was a stmnge assortment of 
wild and no^dous plants ; amongst 
which were conspicuous the hemlock, 
rank nettles such as grow in church- 
yards, and the long stems of withered 
foxgloves, better known among coun- 
try people by the name of dead men's 
fingers. “ An* ye hac slighted my pair 
Winnie, silly thing! — an’ a’ for the 
sake o* that strae-faced creature, Mary 
o’ Muiredge ! Bide a wee, my canty 
chiel, till a’ comes to a*, an’ we’ll 
maybe see wba has maist reason to 
craw Crouse. An’ ye hae been First 
Fit at Muiredge? I trow I’m yoi/r 
First Fit ; an* ye’ll nae forget wha ye 
met this morning, tlie langest day ye 
hae to live, or I’m sair mista’en!” I 
attempted to mitigate her rising rage, 
by asking what harm 1 had done. 
“ What harm ?” exclaimed she ; ^‘what 
harm, indeed ! Yonder’s my puir 
lassie l^-ing pining awa afore ray mce, 
an* a’ for you. Ye hae stown her 
heart an’ her happiness, an’ ca’ ye that 
nae harm ? Ye hae fed her hopes wi’ 
love4)links, an’ now ta’en away their 
sunshine an* their life : ca* ye that nae 
harm ? Her now be joy- 

less, an* her niglits ken nought o* 
sleep; an* ca* ye that nae harm ? An’ 
think ye auld Luckie will see a* that 
wiihput gieing you ye're new year’> 
blessing? May I fry amang the red 
aides o* the brimstane pit, gm I dmna 
be about wi’ you an’ mair! Twa or 
three neibours may jeer at her ; but ye 
shall be a world’s wonder to the frere 
an’ the fremil!” And with the ra- 
pidity of lightning she pulled off her 
shoe and stocking from her left foot, 
threw them over her left shoulder, 
knelt upon lier bared left knee, ari<l m 
a tone between a scream and a howl, 
poured forth a torrent of imprecations 
loo horrible to be repcatecl; at the 
bare recollection of which my ears yet 
tingle, and my blood runs cold. Then 
starting up, she dashed against me her 
bundle of poisonous weeds, skimmed 
witherihim around mo, and hurried 
away, Ottering, ns she went, a wild 
yell of mingled curses, laughter, and 
derision. 

How long I remained upon the spot 
in a bewildered stupor 1 know not, 
nor how I reached home ; when I 
recovered some degree of scff-jiosses- 
sion, I found myself surrounded by my 
mother, brotlier, anf sisters, all deeply 
alarmed, and filled with wonder at my 
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altered looks and manner. To their 
inquiries 1 found myself equally un- 
able and unwilling to give other than 
vague unsatisfactory replies. In truth, 
I then began to perceive myself a 
changed man — changed in look , 
thought, feeling, action, and purpose. 
Yet still I could perceive the change, 
and could even confusi*dlv reason 
upon my own strange transformation. 
AJy bosom W’as torn with a jarring 
anarchy of contending natures. \V hen 
I thought of my Mary it wa.s with 
abhorrence ; detestation blackened m 
my heart, and curses mustered on my 
lips, yet they were repressed, whih* 
belli the rise'and the repression seemed 
to be effected without my will ; only, 
that their rise was accompanied with 
a feeling of uneasiness and violence, 
while tlieir departure proihiced a sen- 
sation of calmness ami pleasure. The 

image of Winifred N rose eqiialK 

unhidden ; and when it came, rny wlioK* 
framt felt feverish and restless; till n 
was with difiiculty lliat 1 forbore lla^- 
telling away to visit her whom J for- 
merly never thought of without senti- 
ments of aversion. Rut old Jairkie 
herself! — often her haggard foni'i 
floated upon my mental eye ; and even 
when It came, 1 could not refrain from 
casting myself on my left knee, and 
laughing aloud w ith convuKive eii(*rgy. 
Her horrid imprecations also howled 
in my heart, rattled in my throat, and 
seemed to he sufled then*, and beaten 
back by some guardian power, which 
had not quite forsaken its most miser- 
able charge. There were, indeed, in- 
tenals when these wild workings .sunk 
into silence ; but still the whole of my 
existence had experienced a most woffil 
transformation, the j>cnnanent efleeK 
of which were dislike to my plighted 
Alarv', an unaccountable longing for 

the comjiany of Winnie N , and a 

moody melancholy, which rendered me 
inmpable of enduring mirth, or even 
the .society of my fellow-creatures 
Though no kind of occu}>atiott or 
amusement gave me any plea.sure, yet 
I went about my ordinary business, 
for a lime, quite as usual, only that I 
continued silent, and wearing a bewil- 
dered air,kke one walking in a dn^am. 
And wfien my friends attempted to 
keep me in the house, 1 would break 
aw’ay with indignation, and betake 
myself to my employment. But these 
were only the beginnings of my sor- 
rows : ill luck began to dog my steps. 
Wliatsoever I tried to do, either mis- 
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gave^ or, by its success, occasioned 
more trouble and vexation than if it 
had misgiven. One day I had sad- 
dled my favourite horse, with the in- 
tention of riding to a short distance 
upon some business ; and no sooner 
liad 1 laid my hand on his mane to 
mount him, than he snorted, reared, 
wrenched the bridle out of my grasp, 
sprung away, gallopped right against 
a barred fence, Leapra it, and, aligliting 
in a ditch on the other side, 8tirly 
broke his back. Another time, my 
brother got me enticed to accompany 
linn on a fowling excursion, with the 
view of trying if my melancholy would 
yield to the attractioiisf of a onc*^ ihx 
vourite amusement. Plow it chanced 
1 know not ; but while we were crossing 
an open stubble-held my gun went ofl‘; 
part of the shot pass^ through the 
breast of my brother’s coat, as it flew 
loose in Uie wind, and killed my faith- 
ful Carlo. The poor animal gave one 
long howl, and turning his dyy^g looks 
on ins bewildered master, seemed to 
regard me with pity. I threw away 
the murderous weapon, and fled to the 
hills like a hunted deer. 

I'rotn that time forw'ard I regarded 
myself as under the malignant in- 
fluence of some fatal spell ; and 
dreaded to be near any thing which 
1 regarded, lest I sliould occasiun its 
deHtrurtioii : for tliere was still so 
much of my former self left, as to 
make me fully awjare of niy own hor- 
rible situaiion, and anxious to do no 
injury, since incapable of doing any 
good. J)iiring all this time 1 had 
never once visited Muiredge ; but, as 
I afterwards learned, the tidings of 
my strange malady had reached my 
friends tliere, and awakened in mori^ 
liearts than one deep conimiseratioii, 
though none of them had visited me, 
Jltuving been told that at the iriention 
of tlieir place or name my paroxysms 
became more dreadfully violent. And 
could niy tongue but utter wh5t were 
my feelings upon such times, it were, 
indeed, a tale to congeal tlic blood 
witli horror. 1 was conscious of the 
pix‘sence of two contending powers 
within my breast ; 1 felt the .strife be- 
tween good and evil, bglit and dark- 
ness, angels and bends; knowing that 
1 was the object for winch ibey sircive 
— that my everlasting weal or w^o 
depended on winch sliould gain the 
mastery; yet feeling the while such 
utter jirosiration of all active energy, 
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that 1 could not make e^en tbs 
est effort to aid either iparty in the 
terribly-eventful conflict. My heart 
was plucked away and restored, my 
soul tost and won, a thousand times 
in a day. One only consolatioik was 
mine — eveiy struggle terminate* in 
the supremacy of my angelic guardian. 
Night — sleepless night — that was the 
very carnival time of agony and horror. 

At lengtli, after a night of unutter- 
able ^rture, the dawn of a lovely 
sprin&tide Sabbath appeared to have 
calmed roy wild bo^m. I suffered 
myself io be dressed, and led to church 
by the soft haods of my careful sisters. 
Strong shudderings passed over my 
whole frame as 1 trod the sacred path 
which winded among the memorials 
of the dead ; when my foot touched 
the poi'ch I shook like an aspen-leal^ 
and wiien I entered into the holy pile 
1 started, and scarcely forbore scream- 
ing aloud at the sudden passing away 
of bodily pain and mental darkness, 
ami the rushing entrance of fresh life, 
and love, and peace. The spell Uiat 
had bound me was broken, -my own 
nature was restored, and 1 felt and 
knew all that 1 had been, was, and 
dieaded that I might again become. 
Let us novel "ailUlffr the ways of Pro- 
vidence. lie who has never known 
sorrow, is incapable of knowing joy. 
The sudden change of blackest mid- 
iiigiil to brightest noon, would be 
faint to what 1 then experienced from 
agony to rapture. The sight of many 
fair and many venerable faces, aU 
stilled into a holy Sabbath calmness 
and attention — the suppressed and 
regulated breathings, which feared to 
interrupt the words of admonition or 
of prayer — the fervent piety of our 
loved and venerated pastor — and, 
above all, the melodious voice of sa- 
cred psalm and hymn, sounding to me 
like the song of saints and angels ov'er 
the returning wanderer, poured upon 
my soul a bliss too mighty for human 
utterance, and my whole frame thrilled 
and trembled with transport uncon- 
trollable. 1 bent me over the back of 
the scat, and gave free vent to the tears 
and prayers that gushed copiously 
from iny liberated heart. I then ^ 
clearly understood ray dreary destiny, 
and formed resolutions how it should 
be met. When the service was over, 
and Awhile the people were moving 
away with slow and reverent solem- 
nity, 1 succeei^d in reaching my Mary. 
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‘‘ Pray for me, dear Mair,” whispered 
I, “ if you regard my welfare here and 

hereafter. I met Luckie N on 

new year's morning ; her curse is on 
me : the powers of evil have obtained 
permission to torture me — I trust but 
for a time. Oh, pray for ray deliver- 
ance!" By the time 1 had uttered 
these whisperings, the progress of the 
moving congregation had borne me 
over the threshold of the church ; and 
before I could reply, t'le dire spell 
had clutched my soul again in its 
dragon talons. 1 rushed headlong 
away, forgetful for a time of the 
blessed release which I had just en- 
joyed from that dire thraldom. Ever 
after that happy day, though my trials 
and agonies became more violent, my 
hopes of deliverance increa<jed, for 
duly at morn and even were they en- 
tirely removed ; and oh ! well 1 knew 
that at these precious moments my 
beloved Mary was breathing fervent 
supplications in my behalf, iK'fore the 
throne of Him who is mighty to save. 
Still, however, the influence of the evil 
eye was around me, and still was my 
presence of evil omen to ever}’ thing 
which I should ha\e loved and aided. 
Pursuing, ther efore, t he resolution 
which I had forni^wlien in church, 
I watched an opportunity to escape 
from my friends, and fled away like a 
Cain- 7 -a vagabond and a fugitive upon 
the earth. 

For three years was I a wanderer by 
sea and shore — three years of unutter- 
able misery ; but never shall my longue 
reveal what I endured : no, though it 
were the last effort of my parting 
breath, I might not pollute the blessed 
air by tlie hideous narration. At 
length, in the midst of a wild whirl 
of unparalleled toiment, my aii'^uish 
ceased abniptly with a tiiriliing pang, 
and 1 awoke as from a frightful dream. 
For some time 1 continued in terrible 
expectation of its immediate return ; 
but a day, and what 1 more dreaded, 
a night, passed untroubled aw'ay. JVor 
merely untroubled; my dreams were 
blessed with visions wdiich can 1)e 
equalled enly by the joys of Paradise : 
bright eyes smiled, and sw'eet faces 
bent over me, singing songs of conso- 
lation and thanksgiving, so ravishingly 
melodious, that 1 longed to enjoy such 
.sleep 9 nd such dreams for ever. BtMiig 
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now assured of my complete deliver- 
ance, 1 liied me homo as speedily as 
my wasted frame would permit ; and 
upon my arrival w'as informed, that 

Luckie N had died the very 

day and hour when 1 felt released 
from my unearthly sufTerings. Wild 
tales were told about the horrors of 
her death-bed : as, how she ex|)irt.‘d 
amid storm and tempest, muttering 
curses with her gasping breatli ; how 
shrieks and voices were heani all 
around her cottage, winch quivered in 
the hla^Jl ; how, after she hud been some 
time dead, ami even laid out, she sat 
up in the bed, all sheeted and swathed 
ns >he was, gSaretl on the trembling 
women w itli her ghastly eyes, and, 
howling out a long wild groan, began 
to speak, adjuring them to lisifui to her 
confession of some terrible secret : but 
just at that instant lier words gurgled 
in her throat, as if strangled by some 
niMsible hand, and she was dashed 
Mulenl^v back upon the bed, where 
she remained dead and motionless. 
At the same time the storm subsided, 
and a sense of gladness perraded every 
bosom, us if the earth and its inhabi- 
tants felt released from the ]>resence of 
an unhallowed huideii. 

1 iiecil scarcely say, that my return 
home, and restoration to health of body 
and sanity of mmd, wa« hailed hy iiiy 
dear .Mary with unfeigned deliglit. It 
was moie. She was well aw an* that 1 
had borne the burden meant for her — 
had drted the ireltd that must have 
been Jier lot, had the maledictions of 

iaickie N fallen where they were 

originally luitiided. Our fates bad 
been already blended in wo and suf- 
fering ; and with a gentle, gentle blush ** 
she consented that they should be once 
more united, and hy a holy bond to 
share wliatsoever of joy and happiness 
miglil yet be reserved for us m the 
course of benignant I*ro\idenec. W'c 
were made one — one wholly — one 
entirely — one more intimately and in- 
divisibly than jierhaps were ever a 
mortal pair since that first irair whose 
union began in Paradise. To taste of 
the same joys is a strong bond ; but 
to be plunged in the same gulf of 
misery is one inconceivably more 
strong. She was my guanlian angel 
in all things; she ever went before, 
and led me on to virtue and felicity. 

M. 
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Save me from my friends’* is a 
common prayer, the wisdom of which 
never struck us more forcibly than 
while reading an article in the last 
iiunilxT of the Law Magazine * en- 
titled “ llecollectioiis of Sir .lames 
Mackintosh,** which, the editor assures 
us, are communicated to him by an 
old pupil and friend of the deceased. 

J t commences thus : 

“ 'I’he name of Mackintosh was. in my 
\ imiipT days, mentally identified w ith 
that of Purr, wlio was then Ins friend in 
tlie most enlarged sense of the word, luui . 
predicted his future celehritv. I have 
heeii present ut many collo(]uial contlicts 
between the di\ine and the jihilosoplier . 
and always tiiou^ht thtuu in conversation 

• luagis ]nircf> tpiuiu binid«'5.'" 

• Perhaps this is intended for a pun : 
but let that pass. 

The nuines of Parr and MacJ#intosli 
are, it seems, neoc'ss.inl) coimccled in 
tlie mind uf thi> biographi r; and, of 
course, we may feel somewhat eurunis 
to know wh>. Tlierc are but tv>o 
anecdotes eonuecled with Parr's name 
in these reiiumsceiices, and here is the 
fir.st : 

“ In a conversation, at which seier.d 
peisoii-i w ere present. Mackintosh, who 
it. id strongly repiuhated the conduct of 
(^uijrlev. an Irish ('alluihc [irieiit, wdio 
was convicted and executed, w’as several 
nines iiiterni]»tod hy Parr’s saving, ein- 
phiiticuilr, in thi^ intervals uf sinokiii^, 

• Jle mi<rlit have been wor.se.' At lenirth 
he called on the doctor to expliin how 
t^^uielcy couUl liav«* been worse. 'I’his 
w as exactly w hat Purr w anted. Accord- 
iii^lv, having laid down hi.s pipe with 
deliherate composure, lie replied, ‘ I'll 
tell you, .leiiiinv ■ Quigley um an Irish- 
iiinn ; he mig/i/ hair hrrn a Seotchniaii. 
Ho «i/s a priest , he mi^ht huic brrn a 
lawyer. He wa^ a traitor , he might hair 
hreii an apostate.’ 'I’he <loctor then e^iilt- 
iiigly resumed hi.s pipe, amidst a roar of 
uppiuuso at this unexjiec ted salU 

We h;i\e often heard this story be- 
fore, but w’e lu'ver could see where the 
wit lay; it always appe.ired to us to 
be sheer impertiiieiK'i', and nothing 
else. The fact is, that I’air was one 
the most witless old brutes that 


ever cackled ; he thought that he could 
imitate Johnson, by adopting his 
coarseness, and succeeded admirably, 
so far as the brutality went ; but in all 
other resjiecls he had only “ the con- 
tortion.s of the sibyl, without the in- 
spiration.** Witlioiit, however, enter- 
ing into the taste or good manners of 
the thing, w'e haVe it here, as Parr*s 
recorded opinion, that Mackintosh 
was an “ apostate Scotch l.iwyer.*' 

Ill the second renimi.scerice, we have 
It as Parr’s fuiihcr opinion that Mark- 
iiilosh was something else; and that 
the word lawyer might be changed 
with truth for a much shorter word. 

“ Purr did not confine himself to re- 
partee . and a piece of scandal, originally 
circulated bv him, long cast a shade over 
Sir. I allies IM.ickiiitosli's character, and 
hiis never been puhbclv cleared up. 
To put all liiture insinuations to rest, we 
will hnefiy relate the incident to which 
we allude Amongst the victims uf the 
])olitKal ])Tos»Tutions instituted by tho 
r.iighsli gov erinniuit during the first years 
of the French revolution, was one whose 
case excited parh<;ulur^oinnnser.ition at 
the tunc, and a ^vseriptnm w.vs raised 
for ills daughti^r hy the leading members 
of the lihenil . .'^ir James Mackin- 

tosh h.ul collected 'JO/, for this purpose, 
w Inch Mr. Perrv, wlio acted as treasurer, 
reijuesled inm to keep, ii not being wnui ted 
imiuediatelv, and tlie sum w as corned to 
Ills account iii Mr. Perrv 's books. On bis 
accepting the recorder.ship [of Bombay], 
.'Mr. Perry wrote for the money. Three 
w'eeks having elap.wd without his bear- 
ing uliout it from Sir .lames, lie wrote a 
second tiiiu', and m rather peremptory 
tt'rms. iiumedi.itely on the receipt of 
the second lettei the money was paid, 
and the inattention accounted for by the 
burry and bustle of an appro;iching de- 
parture for India. Parr, however, availed 
himself uf the circuuibtauce to insiuuatu 
that hiS(]uondam fiimid wished to pocket 
the money , and this calumny was seri- 
ously reviveil, about right or ten years 
ago, b) tlie ./(i/iri Hull new ^paper. On 
fills oceaNion a meeting of Sir J . MiU’kin- 
tosli's most eminerii profes^iuiufl friends 
took phua*. to consider tlie r\j»edieiicv of 
a pro.secut 11 ) 11 . I.oid Broiigli.iiii, Sir N. 

Tyiidal, Sir .lames Scailett, and Sir 
Thoiiias, Demiiaii, w'ere pn*seiit, when all 


* The Law Maga/iitt>, or (Jiiuitr'lv Kevievv'of .1 uiisprudeiice. No. W'H. 

July, llkLJ. Saunders and lieiiiiiiig. Art. \ii., “ ilecolUictious of Skr -Jaiuos 
jMuckuilosli,” jip. 10J-.17:). 
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the oircumatAnces of the troiuaction were 
detailed, and Mr. Ferry's book firoduced ; 
but, principally by Sir Janies Scarlett’s 
advice, it was resolved to permit the 
matter to drop. It is almost unnecessary 
to add, that none of Sir J. Mackintosba 
acquaintances ever entertoiqpdthe slight- 
est doubt of the groundlessness and ab- 
surdity of the accusation. If, situated as 
he then was, he was seeking to evade the 
payment of a paltry debt so evidenced, 
ho must have been not simply dishonest, 
but mad.” 

This is not exactly the way in which 
we heard the stoiy. Tlie person in 
whose behalf the subscription was 
raised was Joseph Gerald, Farr’s “ill- 
fated and higiily-gifted pupil,” as the 
writer of the paj^er we are noticing 
styles him (p. 165); who was transport- 
ed, about forty years ago, by sentence 
of tlie Court of Session, for treason. 
Wc shall not go over his case. It was 
necessary, or, at least, thought neces- 
sary, by the government of tlie time, to 
be very strict against any thing ^at 
could be construed into Jacobinism; 
and the Scotch courts, in following out 
the spirit of the ministry of the day, did 
not shew themselves less on the alert 
than usual. Nowlin the present times 
of comparative*Tlthet'J and when we 
liave had the advantige of seeing wliat 
is the practical effect of triumphant 
Jacobinism; when, in short, we know 
what Cierald — or wiser men tlum (he- 
rald — could not have known in 1794, 
tliat massacre and anarchy, and its 
consequence, despotism, may lurk under 
tlic fairest pretences of philanthropy 
and free government, the doctrines 
which procured for him the punish- 
ment of transportation miglit pass by 
unheeded. But in those days the case 
was widely different, and the courts of 
law might feel themselves justified in 
indicting punishments then, which 
would naturdUy appear excessive now. 
To the friends of Gerald’s politics, 
and still more to the friends ot Gerald 
himself, his case appeared particularly 
severe; and they were determined to 
mitigate it as much as possible. After 
some iHisuccesbful attempts to mollify 
the government (see the the first vol. 
of Johnson's Life of Parr, where the 
doctor's correspondence with Windham 
is given), a subscription was entered 
into, not, as we believe, for Gerald’s 
daughter, but for Gerald biifiself, of 
which Mackintosh was made treasurer. 
Tlifc money colleclcj was sent— or, at 


[October, 

least, part of it — to Gerald, in New 
South Wales ; and in due course of time 
a letter came back from him, thanking 
all his friends for their kind contribu- 
tions, but lamenting that he did not see 
in the list the name of his oldest friend 
Doctor Parr. We forgot to whom we 
heard the letter was addressed. It 
came to the doctor's ears, and he was 
very angry. He said, that out of his 
very small income he had contributed 
20/., which was surely as much as 
could be expected ; and began to 
make a great noise about the unreasona- 
bleness of Gerald. The result was, that 
on investigation it Was proved tliat Dr. 
Farr’s 20/. had not been sent ; and it 
wras smjiected that a similar mistake 
had been committed in other cases. 
Perry of the Morning Chronicle bu- 
sied himself very much in the matter, 
threatened exposure, &c., and the 
thing was hushed up ; but Purr and 
Mackintosh were not friends for more 
than twenty ) cars afterwards, and Perry 
went to his grave in the full conviction 
that Mackintosh had not acted honestly 
in the transaction. 

Such Is the version of die story 
which 1ms alwajs come to our ears. 
It was furnished to the John Bull, 
we belieie, fioni Edinhurgh — at least 
we heard so at the time — and it was 
traced to Jeffrey, the present lord 
adiocale, who, tutre deur vins, had 
blabbed the story' (never before much 
circulated in any society, except a 
small coterie of Whigs, and then al- 
most forgotten) to some Tory boon- 
companion, who circulated it in the 
great mart of Edinburgh scandal, the 
Outer House of ] Parliament, among 
that knot of briefless barristers who, on 
account of their not having any better 
employment than lounging about tlie 
hull, and hanging round the sto\e, were 
nicknamed the Stove School. John 
Hull published it with little ceremony, 
and we do not doubt that the leading 
Wnigs of the day were consulted as to 
the propriety of prosecuting the Toiy 
paper, winch at that \ery time was per- 
secuted with the utmost fury by Henry 
Grey Bennett, Sir John Wroltesley, 
Alderman Waithman, Mr. Denman, 
and other liberty-loving Whigs of high 
class ; but we must be penniUed to 
doubt that Sir James Scarlett was tllP 
individual by whom a prosecution for 
libel was checked. To be sure, he bad 
not at that time imbibed lluit vehement 
hatred of the press which has chaiac- 
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tcrised him ever since tlie unfortunate 
hour wiicn the announcement of his 
death in llic north of Kngland drew 
forth those biographical sketches from 
the pens of all the news])apers which 
were so little dattciing to his amour 
jiroprc — and which he never has for- 
gotten nor forgiven. 

Be the transaction as it may, the 
j'ditor of the haw Ma^uzno has shewn 
himself a jndic'ious friend, in the man- 
ner in winch he lias attempted “ to 
])ut all I riMii ii.it ions to rest/’ V\ ho can 
believe that the sum of 20/. was not, 
under such circiinistances, wMiitcd im- 
mediately, or who <locs lyot know that 
charitahlc subscriptions are always ' 
counted for at once - ! Why should Mr. 
Perry ha\e rc<lue^tcd Sir James to 
keep 20/. in Ins hands ‘ or why should 
the hiisinc'-s !ia\e heen <jullcred to 
re.st for eight or amc yturs — and 
then he //, on ai>plication, for 

the space of Ihnc A poor 

rnhocale our author would inalA*. It 
would he extiuinely easy to shake, 
by a cro.ss-i‘\a 111 I nation, su< h testiinonv 
as that which we haNo e\trarled. If 
he were at the Old Baih y, he couhl 
not slain! fue minutes 1 m tore Phil- 
lips or Adolplius, with a story so ill 
concoct ctl. 

Now’ our ojunion is, that Mackintosh 
iie\cr had juin fraudulent intention 
respecting the money, hut lliat he was 
tt'inpted to make use of a ])ortton of 
it, under the pressiiie of some in- 
stant demand, with llie fixed detoi- 
miiiation of replacing it when neces- 
sary. The deiiuiiul came u])on him 
at a time when he was not prepared 
for it (long, wo should think, before 
Ins apjiointment to the recordcrship 
of Bombay), and thence arose the 
scandal. i*arr, Perry, 6^r., slung by 
the ratting of their tissociate, made the 
most of It. We have heard a friend of 
Mackintosh's — one whose name, if w’o 
were to publish il,^ would he ’•^cog- 
nised as that of one of the greato.st 
men who ever lived — characterise il 
as an unfortunate spot on the fame of 
a man who never had dishonourable 
intentions, and deplore the precipitate 
harshness of the Wings in exposing 
the venial fraud. iJe who made this 
^remark was a I'ory, and he made it in 
reference to the allusion to tlie circum- 


stance in the John Btdl. Mackintosh 
himself could not endure any allusion 
to the affair, of which we could offer 
some queer proofs ; but it would take 
us away too far from our Law Maf^azine. 
Such is the^ second pleasant reminis- 
cence, which* links together the names 
of Parr and Mackintosh. In the first, 
the doctor holds up his friend as an 
apo^t.ltc ; m the second, he endeavours 
to convict him of being a thief. 

On looking more carefully at the 
article, we find a third reminiscence 
also, which is almost as flattering to 
the memory of the deceased as the 
first tvAo. 

“Sir tirst wifh (qunttt w’as 

.s1m‘ h\'i first * ) wri.s then living. She was 
tln» sistci f>f I’eter and I>-aniel Stuart, 
the rPS]H‘ctivi‘ propijptors of the Oracle 
ami Moi nnii: Post, tho foriniT a Pittite, 
the latter a Koxite jnipor. Miickintosli, 
as Pan tohl mt .wrolo h-ading articles for 
each of ihose |ournaK, suited to their 
rertpecti\e politics. ♦ • ♦ • Before, 
and for luanv > e.irs after the juihlicatioii 
of his T^a<io*of U'llliCii , liifc. piactice as n 
hamster being intouhiderable, his chief 
reliance, for the support of himself and 
])l^ faniilv, was on lii.s hterarv exertions, 
which were almo.st exclusively confined 
to the reviews tu'o hcfiyre-men^ 
t toned newspapers. He then resided in 
Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, in a house 
afterwards occujued hy Mr. Horace 
Twis.s.”t « 

P.UT, we believe, was right. The 
Oraefe was a paper which ^chemenlIy 
advocated the principles of Mr. Pitt, 
and Muckmtosh wrote for it ; the 
Morniuf Post — not then, as now, the 
“ glass of fa.sluon and the mould of 
form,” the truest of Tories and the 
most coiisumniaie ofConseriativcs, but 
the not only Poxite but absolutely 
Jacobin Morning Post — that of which 
Frcrc or C.iiming sung ni the Anti- 
Jacobiny as In iiig conspicuous among 

“ Sedition's morning host— 

Tho Morninff Chronicle and Morning 
Pest 

oven that Mot'utng Post was supplied 
With ‘‘leaders” by Sir James Mackin- 
losh. Thl^ is, indeed, an bhnour.ible 
lemimscence! M hat would be said of 
any litcniry man now, i»f tlie slightest 
reputation, who could lie a contributor 
at once to the political dejiartment of 


was Sir Walter Scott, 
either— •nainelv, James Wilson, 

s 


• Wo may how (Sept. 2t), alas * publish it — it 
f And now occupied by n fur better fellow than 
the barrister. 
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the Times and the Stmutard; or of 
these very papers conjoined in the 
Aidi^JacMn verse, the Morning Chro- 
nicie and Motming Post, as they ai>e 
at present conducted ? Would he not 
be called a most unprincipled hireling ? 
TTie newspaper press is certainly im- 
proved in this respect, by the loss of 
such men as Sir James, strange as it 
may sound to say so. 

far for Pair : the reminiscences 
of the autlior himself are scarcely more 
flattering, lie represents his hero, on 
his most famous appearance at the 
bar, in the case of Peltier, as being a 
bad advocate. 

**Of that stupendous event, the first 
French revolution, [which hud nothing 
to do with the case,] Miickintosh drew a 
musterlv picture, in which Napoleon was 
the leading figure. Nevertholeas, al- 
though it was allowed by all to be a 
brilliant display of historical knoiK ledge 
and philosophical acudumi [''J, it uas 
ihought hi/ many, and among others hit 
Peltier himself, to he injndtcwus as a 
defence."' 

The editor clenches thn in a note : 

*'The orator thought fit to pAf>s seve- 
ral high encomiums on the talents of the 
first consul ; aiuU[ipl,th>r coin])l:uue<i 
•veiT where, in his broken Fhiglish. that 
the fell ow, as be called Mat kiuto*»]i, had 
sacrificed him to shew off' in pmise of 
Napoleon. The fee on this occasion was 
five guineas. 

Noble remuneration ! but quite 
enough for destroying a man’s case — 
as, we agree witli the Imw Magazine, 
Mackintosh undoubtedly did. 

Of his lectures, his rccordership, 
&c., we have but few^ anecdotes ; and 
yet some curious ones might be told. 
His kind reminiscent takes care, how- 
em, to inform us, that he was no 
great use in the House of Commons ; — 

** He was not what is calltMl ' a ready- 
asonej man,’ like Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Brougham, Canning, and Plunkett.” 

That, as a scholar, he was not to be 
ranked with Person, Parr, or Hurney 
(or any scholar at all) ; that — 

**In English law Sir James was not 
very profoundly versed ; nor did he in 
Westminster Hall acemire the reputation 
of a skilful advocate/^ 

Of which we have this pleasant cor- 
ro^ration in the note : 

** The ibllowing story is told in illus- 
tfette of bis inefficient as gn advocate. 


Whilst be was once addressing a jnir. 
Henry Blackstono, the broUier ot the 
judge, was engaged in taking notes of 
the speech for the senior counsel wlio 
was to reply, till at length, wearied out 
by the irrelevancy of the oration, he 
wrote down: * Here Mr. Maduntosh 
talked so much nonsense, that it was 
quite useless, and indeed impossible, 
to follow him.”* 

That, as a writer, he did noUiing worth 
talking about : 

** As a writer, the fame of Mackintosh 
would have stood higher [no doubt] if he 
had devoted his splendid talents to the 
completion of come great work, instead of 
ujS)duying them chiefly in the iierimlicid 
jounials; for which, however, his pro- 
fessional, judicial, and senatorial occu- 
pations, successively furnished a valid 
excuse. 'I'he extent of his high intel- 
lectual fiiculties coiihl not have been 
guessed from his phvsiognomy, as is 
strikingly the case in that of Codwiii. 
so odi)^^rahly pourtroyed by the jmmiciI 
of N'orthrote. Jliit, what is rarely thi* 
case with authors, his conversation (like 
that of Johnson) enhanced ,/iiBtead of 
dimiiiishing the reputation i. had ac- 
quired by his writings.” 

Coujdmg this ttiih the ]>Jlhy remark 
of Henry Blaekslone, above (juoted, 
that Mr. Mackintosh spoke so imich 
nonsense that it was iiseles.s to copy 
what he said, this is a \ery equivocal 
compliment to his writing; and, if wc 
may believe his favourable biographer, 
his conversational talent must hu\e 
been a most es]>ccial bore. 

** His memory wiw a storehouse, in 
which the choicest products o( tlie human 
intellect in every age and country 
carefully jircserved, so as to b« always 
ready for immediate use. Ac one rt eel led 
him in bkilfxiliuernhodtiing and anipltj^uig 
tohat he had thus acquired. In that lespect 
he i.s, perhaps, more remarkahic than for 
onginalitp oj ihought oi fertility of inieH~ 
turn." 

Could a proscr be more happily de- 
.senbed ? 

This favourable reminiscent, who, as 
we have seen, acknowledges that Mack- 
intosh was only mighty in magazine and 
redoubtable in review, and of no parti- 
cular principle in newspaper, selects, as 
his magnum opus, a book which is, iin-^ 
fortunately, not yet written, the new 
History of Kngland — a son of sample 
of which, published by our friend 
Dionysius Lardner, is all that i.s extant 
to shew how Sir James would have 
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Heated his sub]Oft Wl confess, tint 
of tins hainph we Kincmbtr iiotfinKr, 
(xcept thit Its absiiidity of styh w is 
most amusingly (|iu/7id in tin Ilia- 
innut Tile ae to il sj)((iinen of Sir 

I muss style •• Ihe ! aa Ma^n 
^tH(j altliou^li (lisciilud as tlu fine st 
‘Specimen ofehasU and siinph clo- 
cpiciKc/’ seems to ns \ery poor stuff 
nuked We shill 1 ihi it is it is 
ejueited 

‘ Of all iiu n Ilf irl\ pe»rkr t, Sir 1 lioni is 
Mon liid ptihips tlu eh ir< it iniiksof 
irulie uiii il ( li 11 u te r His pe^ciih iiitu s, 
til Ml 11 distnuiii lull’- liiiii iioiii ill 
utluis [ ot Il It kind *11 ]inulinili « 
wliuli do 1 I di tiiuMisli h III (til 1 
iridn I lu ils j U(i4 \if wirlilul] fi m 
^rovMii ' into iioril I iiilt'. It is i i 

* lilMI ll to Sl\ 1 I ID) tl 1 1 m u is tin 

irtutid tl 1 ll w si I 1 ll il it }m w i«> 
sin |il( h till /ii^n y / e ol tiiiU i t 
ni« 11 I m 1 « 11 lull till K is s IIU tiling 
/ DM >y (ID 111 Mm >\liicli Is ( I iiiiiuMi ti 
liiiii with SI ir ih ii \ I till r toil whiili 

M\ s t) dl Ills tu ulli s iiiid ipiilitiis 

till I] ] I \] LIU I of hun^ tlu nitiM 
«^iowtli i tlu s mI I III honul N it 
Ills ph iiitr\ fMirili s it fr in sh w 

II Wilks on till s( itl 11 (lid I 111 \ 111 
Ills / Dv/ 1 1 ^iidru I 111 niifi tiiii d 
1 1 nui)it\ w itli w 1 1 ll II 1 nil ’ Ills pi n 
nil ll dw 1 1 M t ( 1 I Isi I I il ihh d 1 nil 
tl I k Ml t>l PI wit'll lit lu IIIJ: ills, 
till I d 1)\ tiiliii 1 itr d t T ill tMint 

I I Is (}ii dlt^ h Mill 1 t( ^1 tlu r his iiius 
iiid It uiiiii his «lo|iun( ml i in t 
with Ills } till iiid i' iih diitiis h< > 

Sti W Ul_ l I O H'» til lit i> i / 

lyiKi/ni % [whit ud i]Uihtus nii luit 
.(iiiiiiu ’] I duiiit\ on tlu most oidi 
HIM nth IS it lifi \nd in lUitssihU 
fiiniliiTii\ 111 tlu >iitius it I lu ro iiid 
( iniitxr wlinli sil luts imm sns{ i 
e ion ih it 1 is ( \( ( Ih IK It s wtit iiii^ 
iiitnd A( i\( 

Wi shill not e nti 1 into insKiitio 
\i is\ IS to the i ll ll Kiel oi Sii 1 hoin is 
"Mon Hut whit shdl we si\ oi this 
ehisti iinl sMindt sish ' ll^ie we 
lia\i “ jm iiliuiitii seMsini^ lhouL,li the\ 
distinguish things “ home -spun , 
Jill isuiliies “ honuU ’ ^oodiuss 

* lioiisi hedd , duties “ home l> * ^i - 
imiiune ss of ueiod epialities It is but 
a e lie koo-e i v eii the one s( t of ide is or 
no idi IS u pelted ewci and o\ri in a 
styh whuh would hi\e disgraced the 
<k(/t/(. 111 the dus of IV Ui Stuait 
The leinimdei of the pissi^i is jiisf 

IS neneless, thoughtless, and absuiel 
Of (iMiist , the le niniisei lU) mm, aftei 
haMiiL, sitnled himself by eshibitine. 


poor Mackintosh in the worst lipfht ilf 
i write 1, ]>rais( s tins jcyune liash ii 
something line No weiiidei that M«iy| 
dame ele Stwl, as we aie Cdrefull^p 
told by his jmnd here (p 171)1* 
thought thil the luthoi of sue li iiibbisll" 
“wanteel f.enms” If she judged byl 
bis wiitmgs, her opinion cannot bel 
ceiiitioxerle el , but if, as is probable,! 
she formed her judgment from his I 
eeuivt rs itioM, it siion^ly confirms the I 
isseition of his le imiiisee nt, tint it 
lacked “oiiniidit) of thoiudit, or fer- 
tility of iinention,” oi, is w( hue* 
\enfuieel to dcseiibc it, th it it was c\- 
IK me l\ j losy 

The edit(i helps his ruiitiiluitoi in 
gumj: i fill ll toueh to Sir J lines Ac- 
eoidiiu to him 

\ e e i r j> t h i] s w is in in le ss fitti d 
fu tlu I IMtlin., sKIlis ol jiolitu ll lift , 
ot which I sinj'iil It (vidinri wisgi\(ii 
nil tlu inriudiu tl Ml oi his list hill foi 
tlu mu II Inu nt ( 1 tin iiiiiundliw \ii 
lilt 1 itu n h iMiig h( en ) r p s el mil is- 
S4iiitd I sii T A1 I 1 ll T sh t )( k uji i 
pill t> in ik« It hut lit \Hi\ n on a 
stun lilt III tin (HIM i [ I )li ' oli ' oh ' J 
iiMind Jiiinselt pii i nn dm to pToeiid, 
tin 1 w is »p tl I 1 1 k in ii sju 

w hi 11 Mr inu Hu « t x k th j i n lumi 
liM ll uiil in f iiiM/li ll oft whit w is 
iiici ssir\ 

loin iiifiiioi to Ml Sjiiinj; Rice m 
m\ llmu i'', sujiposi, so t^e ll to 
tin nr yr/ns of hum 111 ill 1 1 ition, 

tliiiwi niiy stuj) oui e xti lets lu le. 

On tin wholi , Sii .1 imis Miekmtosli, 
as i.\liil)iled by his tin ml wlu wiites 
the rceolKctions foi ilu Ian 

\\ is, ueouliiu to the jieis m with 
whom his nunioM in the i\es of the 
iijihoi Is most intmutLly leumiebd — 
l)i Pin — liOiiMcti 1 Lju st 111 — I sus- 
pected swiiidlii — all iMUMvl wiitii foi 
line on the most ojiposilc sides of the 
MU'^t iiiMtei ili-ly ojiju^sid juditical 
ejiuMions ilitciinhiek -i clumsy 
tu hilhliss nhixiU — i woieU juUei 
in 1 * nlnment, of no le il Use m ilebitc 

— iinuhllmg seholai — i jiiltry liwyn 

— i nonsensitd jiK leler — i petty 
wiiUi— 1 jMi>s\ t like 1, — mil, iiiidly, 
se> stupid 111 the sh iblw ilil itls of It ^is- 
lalm., in the slubby aim iiilnuiits ot 
that Cl limn d liw, about w huh he had 
lieen speuiling eu scnbhlmg ill Ins 
Ilk, as to be iinibh to wiHe some 
shabby ilti ntioiis, whn h weii iumi- 
iht hks u hn \( il 1 >\ till sli ibby t dents oi 
Spinu Hit I ' i\e us liom tun iiiends! 

Om itidei'^will juieeixi tint we 
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cButioiisIy abstained, throughout, 
J Mm saying any thing from ourselves 
' ibout Sir James Mackintosh, ^^'e have 
Merely followed the Law Magazine. 
t\Ve have many things to tell of Sir 
James, but certainly nothing which 


mil display him in such an unkindly 
light as the paper written by an old 
pupil and friend.'' 

It is highly probable that we may 
hereafler weave into a paper some re- 
miniscences of our own. 


DREAMS OF YOUTH. 

It is not for friends I am leaving. 

Nor is it for luxury flown ; 

'Tis not for my home I am grio\ing, 

Since that is a desolate one ; 

The wind and the w-avc of tlic ocean 
Shall find me a harbour more fan, , 
And treacherous hoj-io hr-!tn>otion 
To lull e\cry thought of despair. 

A welcome some new friend may give mv 
As cordial as here I can find ; 

E’en criu'lty cannot deprne me 
Of thoughts ever near to my mind : 

At evening, when sliimlHjr comes o’er me, 
^Vhell lapp’d on tin* breast (jf the deep, 
Tlic* forms of the dead rise before me, 

And people the % isions of sleep ; 

The grave will surrender its treasures, 

The present the past wdl unfold ; 

Again 1 participate pleasures, 

fancied, as bi ight as of old ; 
Again 1 am caught to the Ijosom, — 

I feel the warm lip on my brow ; 

Again is revived every blossom 

Tliat flourish’d and wither’d but now ! 

The hand of a father I’m pressing, — 

How thrilletli a mother’s fond kiss !— 

My sisters arc round me caressing, — 

C), mockery cannot be tins ! 
llie days of my childhood are beaming 
With lints that renew eveiy joy, 

The mind of my manhood is tierning 
With the gay hapj>y thoughts of a boy 

But daylight must break on my slumber. 
My dream too must vanish at morn ; 
All, slowly Uiose hours 1 number, 

Till sleep shall, in mercy, return, 

With powder to cheat even soi ow, 

To summon thoughts beauteous as brief ; 
From the book of the past 1 may borrow 
One holy aiu! coinforliflg leaf. 

The dolphin’s a.sleep on the billow. 

The sea-bird hath flown to its nest, 

The mariner bends to his pillow, 

Tbe blue boundless wave is at rc*st ; 

The shadows in quiet are stealing 
To bury the far western light ; 

Now man to hfs Maker is kneeling, — 
welcome the dream of lo-iiighi ! 
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WILLIAM WOK DS WORTH, ESQ. 

" There's something in a flying horse, 

There's soinefhttig in a huge balloon,’ ' 

— as the pool of Peter Bel! says; and we may add, there’s something in an easy 
chair — for in one, as our readers will observe by casting their eyes on the 
opposite picture, sits that poet aforesaid, namely William Wordsworth himself, 
f« proprtn persona. 

No man of bis generation has been so much praised and abused. lie 
truly prophesied, in his preface to Lifriral Ballads, that these poems would be 
enthusiastically admired, or consigned to the uttermost contempt. Not long 
,iflcr their puhljcation, the cackling hrornl of the ralinburgh reviewers came 
into existence, and they wort* dcti'rmmed to crow down \^ ordsworlh. Some 
l(»e;d \\'ostmor(d.ind s[)iie actuated llrougham ; anti Jelfery ivas from the licgin- 
mnii, as he will be to the end, a mean and petty creature. Accordingly, 
the Lprical Ballads, and ^ill that ev(;*r fell from Wordsworth's muse, were de- 
cried as iht' must unmeaning nonsense tliat ever emanated from the brain of a 
dri\»‘llei ; and iliough they fought their way gallantly up in the world, in the 
teeth this adverse mticisin, and much more founded upon it (for of hack critics 
It Is true, as of dogs, that the filth of one acts iis an incentive to tlio filth of another), 
\et, to the \er} last of.lelfery'b career, Wordsworth was set down as an ass, great 
as tliat belaboured by Peter liell A criticism even on the Kicurston, the greatest 
didactic poem in our language, commenced with “This will never do.’’ 

He may now (lrs])ise the Kdyiburgh reviewers, and all that to them apper- 
tains ; hut they had their eflcct in their day. Even l4ord Byron, when attacking 
the crow m Ins Knpllsh Bards and Scolch Rcidtwers, fell into their slang; and 
till stricture's whieli he poured forth so unsparingly on ^^'orrIswo^lh — simple 
Woidsworth — were taken from the Edinlmr^h Review. It will be seen, by the 
edition of his woiks now editing for Murray, that hi> loidslnp repented after- 
waids of his injustice, and de>eiibcd his sarcasms as unfair and illiberal. 
\\ ithout this lesiimony, v>o might have inferred tlie fact from ihfe circumstance 
of his hriving imit.itefl tiu' great l.akoi in some half dozin of his poems, and 
transferred some of the most sinking }>assages of him whom, in Don Juan, 
l»r siigniatisMl as “mad beyond all hope," into the most celebrateil ofliisgwu 
piodiietions 

Tlic reaction which took placi in Lord Byron's mind, has taken place in the 
mind of the n-ading populace in gencial, and people are now good enough to 
.uimit that the author of the Sonnets to iabeity, Laodamia, Dion, the Song in 
Brougham C’asile, the Old Cumberland Beggar, tlie “Sweet Highland Girl,” 
\ arrow I’nviMted, the White l)o(‘ of Kylslone, and fifty other things, any of which 
would immortalise an ordinary writer, is something of a poet, to 1 h> named in the 
da)s which ha\c produced an Alaric Walts or a Kohert Montgomery. His fame 
will increase, and the more steadily the more such productions as the Idiot Bat/, 
and Aliev Fell, ami all the rest of that tribe of compositions, are forgotten. 

This he will not believe. Talk to ordsworlh of the Idiot Bot/^ at which all 
inaiikiiid have laughed, and he will tell you, with a most solemn intonation of 
voice, and great magnilocjuence of slyh*, that Charles Fox was most particularly 
struck w'lth admiration of that ver^ poem, and caution you against committing 
the rash act of censuring a pioduetion written by .such a poet as Wordsworth, 
and panegyrised by such a critic as Fox. llie various other piwes of nonsense 
winch he has published arc furnished with sponsors equally famous ; and as 
parents are generally strenuous m defence or patronage of their rickety children, 
so does the of our poet shiuc most conspicuously in favour ofthowe com- 

positions which, to eyes not parental, appear the most deformed and unsightly. 
Any man of common sense in half an hour would, by blotting a couple of dozen 
]»ages from Wordsworth’s works, render them secure from criticism ; but these 
very couple of dozen are the pages whicli he w^ould most strenuously insist on 
retaining, stunning you with oratory to prove them the most superb things ever 
composed. 

I’or the rest, he is a good sturdy Tory, a most excmiplary man in all the 
relations of life, and a stamp-master void of reproach. * 
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I ROM IIIL NOTE-nOOK OF A RETIRED DARRISTI.K. 


(^CotttinHVit from />. ‘i.'tO.) 


MR. JI STK E GROSE. 


The death of Mr. Ju^^tice Willes, 
which took j»lacc in January 1787, 
left a vacancy in the C'ourt of Kiiiir*s 
liencli, which was filled hv the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Justice (liu>e to succeed 
him. lie took his seat on tin. bench 
in the following inonih. He had Ijccii 
in the first piacticc in the Coiiit of 
Common IMeas: was a kiie/s seri;eant, 
and brought with him a )n.;h character 
and great promise. He, however, fell 
far short of what the Kiiiu:’s Hencli bai 
w'erc led to expect from him, and, as a 
lawyer, he lost in credit what he Ljaiiied 
in rank. He was a man of moderate 
talents, and of information far from 
extensive; but of what he did jKissess, 
he made an unassuming use. Of lus 
defects little could be discovered, as he 
rarely diflered fioni the rest of the court, 
and when he did, did not command 
much weight ; nor, in the cases' in which 
he stood alone, were Ins opinions con- 
firmed by sub’sftjneiit doLisions.*' 

Mr. Justite Giose was mean in per- 
son, Ills features hard, and ln.s counte- 
nance of a sour cast; >et there could 
not be found a man of bctiei feelings, 
or of a kinder heart. His complexion 
was extremely sallow ; and at tlie back 
of his seat on the bench, in tlie old 
Court of King's Hench, in llu* tape-*- 
iry in which the royal arms was woven, 
was a yellow bon, one of the sup- 
porters. Eiakinc, whose mind was 
always alive to any thing whimsical, 
discovered, or affected to discover, a 
striking likeness hetween the coun- 
tenances of the judge and of the yel- 
low lion. At the commence nient of 
Michaelmas term, he used to dilate on 
tlie licallhfulness of the reliienieiit of 
the long vacation, by jioiiiting out the 
unchanged complexion of Judge (irose 
and the yellow lion .since the end of 
Tnnityrfenn. 

That tlierc was .some justice in the 
ludicrous comparison, and that it came 
to the ears of the Icarnc'd jiiduc, who 
received it with his usual good nsiturc, 
leaves some- loom for conjecture from 


the following am edote : — While I 
was on the liome-ciicuit, IMr, .lustier 
(irose went as duc of the jutlges, and 
sat on the crown side at GuiMford 
The court was held iii the town-hall, 
at the top of whieli, and at the bai'k 
of the scat for the judge, the king's 
arms were cmhlazoiicd iii the same 
a|>pioprialc o douis those in the old 
C ourl of King’s liciuh, and tin tajir**- 
tr\ e\hibit(*d a bon of the sann iloiir. 
\’aillani, then a niemhcr of the . run, 
having no othei ein[>lo\ ment, amusrd 
limiM'lf with taking a ski'teh of (he 
amis in the lape.slry at tin- ju ice’s hac k. 
From thefrcijiienl (liuelion of his e ves 
lowa^ls the velli»vv bon, the h.iiiUMl 
judge conceiveil that he w.is tin* ob- 
ject of Vaillanl’s jiciicil : “.Mi \ ail 
lam,” said he, “ when }oii wisli to 
caricature me, don’t do it >o publicly 
Tliongli the legal attainments ol 
Mr. Justice (irose were nol ratt d .is 
( iititlmg him to a higli rank as a l.iwvci, 
lie possessed a desciiptiou of mlorma- 
tjon highly contrihulory to the heltei 
admmisiralion of justice, — a jicrfei t 
and accurite acquaintance with the 
praclm* of the court. To excel in that 
useful part of profcsMuiial knowledge 
requiifs no great cmiqiuss of mind oi 
extent of legal le.iriimg. It was, for 
that re:tson, not the less suited to the 
taste or talents of the learned ludge. 
It IS in the prai tu e of the r-oui i tluii 
perjury flourishes, and the disgr.icefnl 
trade of pcllifuggmg leeils by it its 
needy piofessors. He was fully aware 
of the extent of these evils, and used 
every efl’ort to dt leet and puiiisli them. 
He assumed great credit, on many oe- 
casibns, for s-igaeiiy, in seeing through 
the disgui.se of ju rjiiry, and pulling off 
the iiia.sk from fiaud. He therefore 
shone with jiiiriicular lustre in the 
Hail Com I, and in the discharge of 
insolvents, tin y afVonled him a fuiitful 
fiehl for the employ im nt of his inge- 
nuity, and a rewaid to his :iciitenes.s. 

"I'he prtictieo of the Hail Court, in his 
time, was a system of the giossest fi.iud*^ 


• 'i hose only w hich I rei ollect an- l*.iisUy i. I rcfinaii, .i 'r**rm Ibp. .M, ainl 

the King / . Ilod'inMl, ] Tenn Kep. qo. I hr IhM of thesi* (si.s(*.s. decided againsl his 
opinion, VI a nen .md important one, and is now ostahlinhod hiw. 
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and most abandoned peijury, as well 
in the justification as in the opposition 
to bail. The first of these practices 
Mr. Justice Grose endeavoured to re- 
form, by the inflexible rejection of 
persons who made a trade of letting 
themselves to hire for the purpose of 
Justifying as liail. Hut he urinertook 
a task to which he was unequal. lie 
wanted discrimination to distinguish 
them from persons of credit and sol- 
vency. and firmness to give efleot to 
i good intentions. The finished 
^ ty of the confirmed miscreant 
stiil^red and confounded him. He 
was prone to adopt jir^^judices, and 
hasty in indulging them. Ho conceix^ 
a peculiar antipathy against every man 
ot wd'oui it was stated that he w'a.s 
in arrear for his taxes; the punctual 
payment of which, with him, was the 
test of property, and the touchstone 
of credit. Attention to the gcneml 
property of the bail was lost in the 
.solution of the important quesffbn, of 
whether he had paid all his taxes or 
not. 

This lie carried so fiir, as often to 
reject peiNons of the mo^t ample pro- 
perty, who appeared to justify as (»ail. 
It was soon discoveied to be the quar- 
ter on which the judge xvas assailable, 
and counsel were indiscriminately in- 
.strueted to oppose bail on that sug- 
gestion. If, XX hen the question was 
put to a person xvho xva.s called up as 
nail, he promptly or indignantly re- 
plied, that he Aud, that satisfied all the 
learned judge’s doubts as to his sol- 
vency, and he was suffered to justify ; 
but an equivocal, hesitating, or doubtful 
answer, was sure to be attended xxitli 
bis rejection. If, as 1 have oflen heard 
he bail answer to tliat question, put on 
^ groundless suggestion of an un- 
principled attorney, wby be had not 
paid his taxes, I tlon^t know that I 
owe any,” winch was the frectuent re- 
ply, meaning that he did not l«now 
xvhat taxe.s were then become due, or 
had been uncalled for; the learned 
judge would break out,— What, sir, 
not know whether you owe for your 
taxes or not ? Does not every body 
know that they are to pay taxes f Go 
about your bu^cui’’ and he was re- 
acted. . . 

md!\\ the distmnrge insolvents, 
brought up to take the benefit of the 
act, he was full of exaggerated luvete- 
racy against those, whose conduct on 
their examination exhibited any ap- 


pearance of fraud, or disclosed any con- 
cealment of their property. But where 
there was no ground for suspicion of 
either, and their poverty was found to 
proceed from misfortune, he was mild, 
merciful, and humane, to a great de- 
gree. TTic mode of di.scharging in- 
solvents was then only under the 
Lords’ Act. Under that act, a mer- 
ciless creditor might keep his debtor 
in gaol during his life, by the pay- 
ment to him weekly of the miserable 
pittance of three shillings and sixpence, 
it was a hanl l.iw, against which 
the humane feelings of Mr. Justice 
Grose revolted. He seemed always 
anxious to mitigate its rigour, and de- 
feat its effect. He received with in- 
dulgence every application made by 
the insolvent’s counsel, and gave him 
the full benefit of any objection in his 
fax our. 

On one occasion, I had instructions 
to oppose the discharge of a French 
emigrant, who had come up to take 
the benefit of the act. He had been 
one of the noblcsac of France, whom 
the revolution had driven from his 
country. His appearance exhibited 
the deepest poverty and destitution; 
but, under In li meanest gannents,thG 
ruins of what xvas oiue noble, or of no 
ordinary rank, still might be disco- 
x^ered. lie could not be viewed with- 
out feeling the strongest emotions of 
pity. 1 shrunk from the hateful task 
imposed on me, and was about to con- 
fine mysclfio the common questions, — 
his name, and xxhether he had any pro- 
perty. The appearance of this wretched 
man had made a similar appearance on 
the judge. 1 had only asked tlie in- 
solvent the first question, — his name, 
— vxheii he addressed me from the 

bench, — ‘‘ Mr. E , I hope you 

have looked at this poor man’s sche- 
dule, and scert what he is now, and 
XX hat dilferent days he has known.” 
The hint xvas unnecessary ; I had read it, 
and fell as lie did. I ceased to offer 
any further question, and suffered the 
pooremignmt to pass, to the great dis- 
content of the plaintiff, vflio w'as the 
opjiosjm^^ditor, and then iii court. 
Il qySr teir up, and, with exulting ma- 
lignfiyi put the usual note for the pay- 
ment of three shillings and sixpence a- 
wcek, and that .sum, into his hand. 
Tlie xvrptched man looked sorrowfully 
down on them, with the despairing 
look of de[)arlc4 hope, as he knew 
the effect of th*e note xvas to con- 
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sign him back to his prison. At last, 
he stretched out his hand ifvith them to 
me : “ l)e so good, sir, to see if these 
be right/’ I took them, and, on look- 
ing at tliem, I discovered, that what 
was given to him as a sixpence was a 
foreign coin of that value. I knew 
that that was a decisive objection to 
the note, and entitled him to his dis- 
charge ; but it was an objection which 
I could not with propriety make, being 
counsel for the plaintiff. 1 was deter- 
mined, however, that he should have 
the b^efit of it. I returned the note 
and money to him, saying, “ Sir, my 
situation prevents me from advising 
you — you must apply to the judge. 
Ask his lordship, if the whole of Uie 
three shill mgs and sixpence should not 
be in English money : hand both up 
to him on the bench.’* This was suffi- 


cient. Mr. Justice (Jrose took them, 
and, looking at them, — “ Why, here,** 
says he, is a French sixpence ; that 
won't do : the man must be dis- 
charged.’* A gleam of comfort shot 
across his face, and brightened up his 
withered countenance; his eyes filled 
witli tears : he turned towards the 
judge, and bowed to him with the most 
lowly and adbctiiig humility : but it was 
done in such a way as evidently showed 
that he had not assumed, without j^re- 
tensious, the title of a gentleman 

He was discharged. 

Mr. Justice (irosc sat as a jud^ 
the C’ourt of Icing's Heiu h for twerity- 
$i3e years, and resigned his situation in 
the lilaster vacation, 1813 ; held, during 
tliat long period, by the bar in tlie 
highest estimation and regard. 


r am 

lOut pro- 

iud^Rn 


MR. jrSTlCE LAW'RENCE. 


The retirenieiil of Mr. Justice Buller 
from the Court of King's Dench, by an 
exchange of seats with Mr. Justice 
Lawrence, then a judge of the Court of 
Common Fleas, took place in June 
1794, when the latter was appointed a 
judge of the Court of King s jiciich. 
Before his elevation to the bench, fce 
was little known, llis 'tdents liad not 
been apprecialiKl as they desen ed, and 
his rank of business bore no jiropor- 
tion his merits. He was a judg(^ of 
considerable ability and learning. He 
afforded a staking proof, of how little 
practice at the bar is required to con- 
stitute an able judge when called to 
the bench, or is a te.st of necessary fit- 
ness for that situation. M'hcn at the 
bar, he sat in the front row of the 
King's Bench, at the back of T. Cow- 
per, the king's counsel, lliai afforded 
me a full opportunity of daily hearing 
the pleasant flights of his lively ima- 
gination, and of being acquainted with 
the extent of his business, from the 
place where 1 have before mentioned I 
sat as a student. This continued to 
Hilary term, 1787, when he took the 
coif. From that period, until the year 
1794, he ]vactiscd in the Court of 
Commofi Fleas, at which time he was 
made a judge of that court". ’’DtA’ins 
tlie whole of the time that he remained 
in the King's Dench, with the excep- 
tion of business connoted with his 
circuit (the western), he had none, and 
of that from his circuit a very mbderate 
share. By obtaining rank a.s a ser- 
geant, he necessarily i)ecame a leader ; 


but to what extent I had no mran«! of 
bcingA.acqiuuiiU'd with, lia\iiig th(>ii 
taken niy seat at the King's Bench 
bar. 

Mr. Justice Lawacnee ]K)'isesscd the 
ad\anlagf of a very haiulsoiiu' pi*rson, 
accompanied with a great sbau* of dig- 
nity of mannei. Ills (b'porimeiil wa^ 
haughty; but it was one of pride un- 
marked with insolonce. lb* knew wbat 
was due to the station winch lie filled, 
and he e\.icled the respect to which it 
wa^ entitled. He ciuslied assump- 
tion and forward impudenie b^ a look, 
and brought them down to the IcncI of 
thtir own insignificance. I recollect 
an instance of tins on one occa.sioii, 
when 1 attended him as counsel on a 
summons. The attorney on the oppo- 
site side was a Mr. Tomlinson, a man 
then in extensive practice, but forward 
assuming, and .self-suflicient. Ilenin 
some observation which ofl'ended the 
learned judge. Ho rose haughtily from 
his chair, and, without uttering a word, 
fixetj his eyes on Tomlinson, and 
waved his hand towards the door. 
Contempt could not have been con- 
veyed half so oxpre.ssively by tiny 
words winch he could ha>e used. 
Tomlinson understood Ins meaning, 
and instantly retired. 

He wa.s partial to those to whom 
hi I til or e^dacatfijllpllp'^p^aim to the 
title of gentleman. To those who (ki 
rived no pretension to it from eilherOT 
those sources, he never shewed a want 
of attention, unless they exhibited any 
traits of vulgar assurance, or upstart 
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insolence: to those he unsparingly 
dealt the full measure of contemptuous 
observance. To the incorrect in mo- 
rals or professional conduct, he was 
irreconcileably supercilious and invar 
riably severe. 

Among those whom he so distin- 
guished, were those members of the 
bar who were connected with the news- 
papers, and who were employed by the 
proprietors to furnish matter to fill up 
their columns, by reports of cases de- 
ci4ed >in the courts at Westminster, or 
uriy|jb took place in tlie public offi^s. 
T^jpYls those engaged in t)|e latter of 
these employments, he was pointedly 
defective in attention and courtesy; 
and to those who reported cases only 
for tlie public papers, his displeasure 
was not directed against them fordoing 
so, but for the purposes to which it 
w';is turned. With fiigh notions of 
])iol‘essionid correctness and of pro- 
fi NSioiitd dmnil), he thought both sii- 
t iditecl by reporting cases frotji the 
public oHices. Ihit he h.is been knowm 
to pionouncc the strongest censure on 
tlie advantage taken by those who em- 
ployed iheiiiselves in reporting for the 
newspapers the cases which piisscd in 
t'ourt, of introducing their own names 
oil every tlie most tnthng matter in 
which tiiey happened to he employed, 
'i’liis he held to he a ha^e and un- 
wortliy course to icsori to, tor the pur- 
jiose of procuring a false character, and 
a di.shonoiirablc mode of obtaining 
credit for talents wliicli they did not 
possess, and rank in business to winch 
tlicy had no title. As far as this goes, 
every honouiahle meniher of the pro- 
fession would applaud the conduct of 
that learned judge ; beyond, it is illi- 
beral. It was a tratlic in which I never 
_ engaged, but to the general pro- 
scription of winch 1 never did nor can 
siihscrihe. it was once agitated, at 
the bench of that inn of court of which 
I am a bencher, to refuse a call the 
bar to those students who so employed 
themselves. 1 strongly opposed the 
adoption of any such resolution. It 
was, and is my opinion, that to report 
what passes in court, if resorted to as a 
means to add to a slender income, and 
It IS done impartially and fairly, merits 
praise rather than censure, ilovv many 
e candidates to become members of 
lie bar wliose incomes afibrd them a 
most scanty su]vpoit^ liow many 
whose means fall far short of their 
merit, and who feel the bitter truth of 
.luvenal’s lines,— 


** Haud facile emergtmt, quonm vir. 
tutibus obstat 

Res angusta domi V* Juvm 3 aat^L 164. 

Is it to be deemed a malappropria- 
tion of talents, to give to the world a 
faithful report of the opinions of the 
judges upon matters of law, in which 
everyone feels an interest? far other- 
wise ; it is attended with great utility. 
Is profit drawn by needy merit from 
such a source to be deemed dishonoura- 
ble ? It can bear no such imputation. 
But to report, in the front of a news- 
paper, a trifling motion of course, for 
the purpose of introducing to notice 
a counsel’s name, who perhaps wrote 
the paragraph himself for publication, 
and by such means seeks for a spu- 
rious fame, by deceiving the world 
into a belief of the extent of his bu- 
siness by the frequent appearance of 
his name m the newspapers, — who can 
refuse to bestow on such conduct the 
title of most unprofessional? Who, 
when to that is added the unworthy 
course of suppressing the names of 
other counsel, who were actually en- 
gage<l, can witlihold from it the title of 
most dishonourable? No one ever 
carried his ideas of professional honour 
higher than Mr. Justice Lawrence ; he 
was, therefore, unsparing of censure on 
tho.se practices which tended to degrade 
It, and of marking his unbending dis- 
like to those who had adopted orjiad 
in any w'ay recourse to them. 

The ineretiicious course of puffing 
in the new’spapers had become syste- 
matic among some members of the bar, 
and was disgraceful to the profession. 
It was sei ion sly reprehended by the cor- 
rect and lionouiable part of it, and with 
well-racritcd ridicule by others. Tlie 
following sipub, which appeart'd in a 
iiewsmner of the day — L Unnk it was 
called I’hc U orid — was of the lat- 
ter description, and was one of the 
attacks which ridicule pointed against 
the disgraceful practice. It will be 
found to contain more truth than 
poetry ; but to the former it has a most 
decisive claim. It is in the form of a 
letter, supposed to he written by one of 
those gentlemen who had obtiflfned the 
situation of barrister fiom the humbler 
occupation of being ou a newspaper, 
and for whose diurnal coiitribvitions to 
It he received the splendid reiiuuiera- 
tioii of a penny a line. It is addressed 
to his fatiier, on his professional pro- 
spects, of whicli ho is supposeil to have 
formed tlu' most brilliant exiiectations, 
fixiin till' promised aid of his brother- 
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reporters, and from the fame tvhich he him in the ncwspaiiers. It was 
expected to derive from their puffing headed, 

" The Modern IVai/ to Get on at the Bar. 

Mj commons all cut, and my teims all past. 

To the bur I’m now call'd, my Soar father, at last; 

To its profits 1 look, to its honours aspire. 

The first of our name evei titled esquire. 

That I’m proud of the title I’m free to confess, 

No loiigor plain gentleman now o/' the pros:' 

Uy a peniiy a line I was scurvily paid, — 

I was starving, but think now my fortimo is made. 

IVe struck out such a line as you’ll say is by far 
The best of all wavs f4» gtl on at the h.ir. 

Some try to get on ns great bl.ick-lett<*r reader'^. 

Hut all now a:»piie to be thought special plet^deis , 

The title all claim, — it belongs but to few, 

Tliougli first ask’d when you’re call’d, * Tray wRose pupil were you *' 

1 said 1 was Tidd's, though }ou know %chat tlie fact is, — 

He taught me ’tis true, by tmice leadiiii; bis Practice. 

Some to book-making take, but that’s star\ iiig einployuient ; 

I never could read, or in books find enjovinent. 

1 laugh ut translators, call editors ganders, 

\\ ho were paid, as was Williams, for editing Sauiulers. 

Jlepraised, hut left briofiess, and at last find, how hard ' 

Poor probity's meed is their only reward.* 

>\ hut were Vail hint’s great gains b\ ’s Winslalion of Dyer ^ 

He was made city pleader, but never got higher. 

Had that jduce beeu a gift, some reward I'd hive tliought it . 

IJut, iKi, — with his own prosier money lie bought it. 

But the way to get on I’ve struck out is muth shorter, — 

I ne\ er draw- pleadings, 1 read no reporter. 

'J'Jiose courses don't suit me, — the wav wlach I choose 
"J o g*it on — 1» hv jiaragraph puffs in tlie .\eu s. 

i'or example, when call’d, there a{»pe,ired in tlie 
‘ Mr. Lignum, last Wednesday, was call’d to the bar.’ 

And it then b*ts the world oldigiufflv know, — 

’ The Jiome circuit, we hear, ]\ir. L. ineau'« to go.’ 

Jn the front of the paper this holds a lirsl place. 

And my name m large jirint stares you full in the face. 

'J'hen, soon after, — ‘ e hear, and we hojM* it i'> liue, 

iVlr. Lignum ut Clerkeiiw ell made his dt'hnt , 

At til’ Old Bailey, the publit, .is well as his friends, 

With pleasure will hear he in futuie attends, 

And the night ol his call five ret.uners were sent, 

In fi\e parish ujipeals fur tlie sessions in Kent.’ 

This, half news and half pufi', 1 take care shn'iit be lost. 

But appear lu the ('hrontcle. Herald, and }*ost, 

And in all other ]»apers ; all which, you may guess, 

I owe to my gentlemen friends of llie press, — 

'I’liose w'ho crow’d up the court, every day, taking notes, 

With greasy black heads, and more greasy black coats. 

'J’hese are all my dear friends, and gave me the hint 
Of th’ advantage I’d find from appearing in jirint. 

Your name seen so often, folks naturally say, 

* Why Lignum’b the most rising man of the day.’ 

You’ll find business bring business, and we shall not fail, 

"I’hough you move for a nonsuit, or justify hail, 

'I’hat your name shall upiiear, — anil you’ll seem to have all, 

Or, at least, half, the business of Westminster Ball.’ 

7’hus you see, my dear father, it answers iiiy ends 
To make all these black -headed gentry my friends ; 

And think, just as I, that I’ve hit to a tittle 
1’he way to get on, and it costs me but little ; 

At chambers 1 now and then give them a lunch, 

Or at night p regale of hog's puddings and punch." 


* " Ibulur.is laud.»tur el .ilgi 1 L/i . Is.it. 1.71. 
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1 recollect but one anecdote of any 
pleasantry which occurred before Mr. 
Justice J^iwrciico, in which he had 
liny part, and at which he enjoyed 
a hearty laugh. An Irish milkman 
was brought up to take the benefit of 
the Iwiords’Act. lie was suspected of 
concealing hl^ property, ha\ing given 
no schedule, ihougli he was known at 
a not very distant period to have 
possessed some. lie was asked by 
the counsel who 0 |>posed him, whether 
In' had not some proptuty, whi(‘!i he 
had omitted to insert m his seliedule ^ 

“ The <h‘\il a bit of jUMpeitv,” ^a\s he, 

‘‘ have 1 at all at all." “ ^Vi»y, what’s 
become of your furniture *au<l your, 
(’ows you were kiu'wn to 
hti\e, as you sold milk." “ Yes, 

I had," says he ; “ but I have 
none now." “Why, what ha\e you 
done with them “ I have sigiiM 
away e\er\ thing 1 had." “ llovv 
have you assigned them “ 7 have 
tntuh mt/ Hilly and given tliem 
away." “ IfV/u/, </;«■ i/om doidy wan 

MU. Jl Mif r 

Idle resignation ofMr.,lusticc Ashurst 
was tollovud by tbe aj)pomtment of 
All. .1 notice Leblanc to succeed him. 
This took place iii .lime 17‘d9. lie 
had been called sergeant in UilarvTerm 
of tbe jear 1787, at the .same lime with 
llaron (afterwMids Lord Lliief Ikiron) 
ThompNon and Mr. .lustiee Lawrence. 

W hile .It the King’s Ih-neli bar, he had 
a \ciy limited .share of practice; hut 
h(‘ h.id aigiied some cases from ins 
ciieuii (till* Noifolk), with an ability 
sulhcieiit to sliew that he had read 
much, arranged it v\ell, and was accu- 
raU ly informed in his piol'es>ion. 

Ills husinoss ineieased v\ith his as- 
Mimption of the coif ; and, for some 
years after he had taken it, he held a 
(onsideiable shaie of the lead in the 
Common Pleas and on his circuit 
lie staled his ca'^e with accuracy ami 
precision ; his observations and coni- 
nieuts were ingenious and well a})plicd, 
but evidently slinlieil, and dclivereil 
without feeling. In speaking, he wa.s 
t.ime and unimpressive ; his delivery 
was feeble, and totally destitute of that 
eiiriiestness and seeming sclf-coriviction 
of the truth of what he wished to impress 
upon the minds of others. No v^aried 
ladence ever relieved the ear — no <j no- 
tation ever iiiteiTupled the .sameness of 
a shrill iiionutoiiy — nor classical allu- 
''lon ever cmbclbslicd Ins add less to a 


said the Judge. “ No, please your 
honour,’^ says Pat; “ but 1 soon will, 
if you take away every thing I have to 
live on from me.'' He refused to 
make any assignment or schedule, and 
was remanded. 

After Ins death, the following anec- 
dote was circulated of Mr. Justice 
J^awrcnce. A cause had been tried 
before him at Voik, in which he had 
summed up to tlie jury to find a ver- 
dict for tlic (Icfcndant, which they ac- 
cordingly did. (in furihcT considera- 
tion, It appearc'd to him that ho had 
mistak(‘n the law. A verdict haxmg 
been recorded against the plaintitf, he 
had no redress ; but it v\as said, that 
Air. Justice L.iwience left him by his 
will a sum siiflicicnl to indemnify him 
for his Ins'.. This I give merely as a 
report, and give it will ingl) , as honour- 
able to the inemoiy of om* of the most 
able, most independent, and most 
dignified of tlie judges who filled a 
judicial seat in my day. 


jury. 1I(‘ was tamely correct, tedious, 
and uncoiiMncnig. 

Tlie gift of a riueiit delivery and the 
talent of jM'rsuasum, dispkiyed in bril- 
liant .mil well chosen language, however 
\ aluablc to an ad\ ocute.aic not reepnred 
to be found in a judge. To possess 
extensive learning, correct knowledge, 
and fiimness of decision, ilie result of 
well formed ojimions, are amply sutti- 
cienl to coiistilute an able judge. With 
these AI r. .1 ust ice i A?blanc w*as eminently 
gifted. The correctness with which he 
decided was worthy of the first judical 
chaiMctor on the bench, and his opinion 
carru*il great weight with the re^^t of the 
court. 

With the bar he was not popular ; 
but, HI liLs conduct to them, they could 
find little to blame, less to praise, and 
nothing to admire, lie was alw^ays the 
judge. Ills high respect foi himself 
seemed to make him dread to unbend 
into familiarity, and to alarm liini, 
lest, by so doing, he dc.scended from 
the dignity of his station, lie clitllcd 
with distant civility ; and, while ho 
never offended, never obliged. He 
aflected occasionally to he affable, at 
the s.Tme time that his deportment was 
cold, distant, ,'md rescrviul ; it conveyed 
the idea of roiislianied cointcsy, and of 
iiiunueis a^s limed, not natural. The 
same dignified fcelniiis seenu'd to for- 
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bid him, when on the bench, to coun- 
tenance any kind of pleasantry: he 
neither indulg^ in it himself, nor 
encouraged it in others. 

He was of but moderate stature, but 
carried himself with great erectness, 
and seemed to consider that dignity 
consisted in a stiff neck and perpen- 
dicular spine. His countenance was 
not unpleasant, but bore evident marks 
of self-satisfaction, and full persuasion 
of the high importance whicn he con- 
sidered his situation conferred. To 
aignity he possessed not a shadow of 
pretensions; but to the accom])lish- 
ment of spruceness no man had liigher 
pretensions. He was scrupulously at- 


tentive to his dress, and appeared to 
study the advantage to be derived from 
personal appearance. As a judge on 
the bench, his conduct to the bar was 
void of all offence : he rejected appli- 
cations often with pettishness, but was 
never wanting in good manners. In 
private life he was said to be an amiable 
man. 

In this short sketch, I am anxious 
to do ample justice to the public as 
well as private character of Mr. Justice 
Leblanc, lie was an able and upright 
judge; and in private, a worthy and 
honourable man. I mean only to say, 
that out ofihis own circle he was nut a 
pleasant 


SERGEAKT BOND. 


The contemporary, the opponent, and 
rival ill business of Mr. Justice Jx^blanc 
in the Common Pleas, was Sergeant 
Bond. lie had taken the coif a year 
before that judge, with the modest 
motto on his ring of “ Hcrcditas a 
legibus;** to which he gave the per- 
sonal application in alliibion to his 
own fortune, that it depended on him- 
self. Frank, manly, and good-tem- 
pered, no member of the bar ever 

f iossessed more popularity than heiKd. 
le succeeded to tlie lead on the liomft- 
circuit on the retirement of F.rskine from 
it, but who, like Alexander, had left no 
worthier successor; his talents for a 
leader fell far short of his to whom he 
had succeeded. 

The nisi prills court, at the sittings 
in and offer term, was the arena in 
which the learned sergeants encoun- 
tered. There the formal and unbend- 
ing carriage of Leblanc was borne 
down by the good-humoured and im- 
practicable violence of Bond, and the 
tame and feeble address of tiie former 
overpowered by the ponderous verbiage 
and unstudied language of the latter. 
Every sentence and expression which 
fell from Leblanc bore the stamp of 
caution, and his guardc^ sententious- 
ness raised a suspicion of his sincerity. 
Bond’s mode of address to a jury was 
of a very different character. It was a 
miyily display of candour, delivered in 
language divested of all claim to clas- 
sical ornament, and deriving all its 
merit and power of persuasion from 
the absence of any appearance of in- 
sincerity or disguise. This often gai ned 
him a verdict to which his case gave 
him no pretensions. 

lie possessecC the bdeiit of wuinjug 


over a juiy by a sort of Inappy, but 
natural tinesse, beyond any adv(K‘ate 
of his day. He was a native X)f Surrey, 
liad attended the quarter sesi^oiis for 
that county, and in that court had 
bgen highly popular. When he became 
a leader on tlie circuit, lie turned that 
circumstance to admirable account. In 
every case of doubt, he ne\ci failed to 
remind the jury that he, like tliem- 
selvcs, was horn in Surrey, winch he 
always designated by the title of his 
native county ; Ins natnr count if iicmt 
failed to make a conspicuous figure in 
every sjieech which he made. Tlic jury 
forgot the caime, and the merits of the 
cascf in the claims of the advocate to 
a common birth-place wiili iheniselves, 
and found a verdict for the party who 
had been fortunate enough to have 
retained him. Often, at the assizes 
for Surrey, I have heard, when the 
associate has asked the jury whether 
they found for the plaintiff or' the de- 
fendant, the foreman answer, “ \\ e 
find^for Sergeant Bond.'* 

Ills delivery was thick and indis- 
tinct, and his language without fluency 
or selection of expression. He was 
often at a loss for a word, and obliged, 
‘ in consequence of it, to stop in the 
middle of a sentence when speaking. 
When in that difficulty, he adopted 
the first that presented itself, and it 
was not always the most happy or best 
chosen. I was counsel witli him in a 
crim. con. cause, in which the conduct 
of tlie defendant had been atrocious. 
The learned sergeant entered warmly 
into the nients of the plaintiff’s case : 
seemed to identify himself with his 
feelings, and dwell on the defendant’s 
conduct at great length and with 
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peculiar asperity. It happened, how- 
ever, unfortunately, that he had ex- 
hausted his vocabulary of vituperative 
expressions, and stating to the jury, 
with his usual vehemence, “ Gentle- 
men,” said he, I'm sure that you will 
agree with me, that the conduct of this 
defendant has been most base;” and, 
wishing for a term more reproachful, 
or a climax above base, he came to a 
full stop — no happy word presented 
itself— the sergeant paused, repeated 
the sentence again and again, when 
iration or memory came td his aid, 
supplied him with^mther adjec- 
tive, which, if notnl^^wt selected, 
bore some analogy to tnIKuso. ^*Tlfc 
defendant’s conduct, I say, gentlemen, 
has been most base ami hucksliding.** 
A laugh followed this allusive exple- 
ti\c, in which the sergeant cordially 
joined. 

lie was sensible that lie was not 
gifted with a copia verborurn, and i^heii 
at a loss for a w'ord would gladl^ re- 
ceive the whispered suggestion of any 
one who happened to sit near him. 
A ludicrous circum.stance, however, 
wliicli occurred at that time, made 
him more cautious of adopting those 
gratuitous communications. Sergeant 
Hill was a man far advanced in jears, 
but having the character of being the 
best black-letter lawyer of his daj, 
preserved a share of busiin^s.s to a very 
late period of Ins life. lie wa? at all 
times absent and abst "acted in his 
inaiincrs. In one of these moods he 
had forgotten to button up the fore 
part of Ins breeches. Tins, while he 
was engaged in an argument, was 
obseived by one of tlie counsel wdio 
.sat near linn ) -and it not being a very 
decorous exhibition, he wdnspered to 


him, Your breeches are unbutton^.” 
The learned sergeant, thinking it a 
hint connected with the cause, adopted 
it without consideration, and proceeded 
with his speech in an unaltered tone of 
voice, in which the friendly communi- 
cation was not only not forgotten, but 
made a part of his argument. “ My 
lords,'* said the sergeant, ‘‘the plaintiff 's 
breeches were unbuttoned.” Trie judges 
stared at tins inappropriate introduction 
into a learned argument, until it was 
explained by him who bad prompted 
the learnt'd sergeant, that the hint was 
intended for himself, and not as apply- 
ing to his client, or as meant to convey 
any information m the cause.* 

The temper of Sergeant Bond was 
of the kindest cast: his manners the 
most conciliatory, and bis habits highly 
social and eminently convivial. At the 
head of the circuit-table, no one filled 
the chair with more natural pleasantry 
and unvarying good humour. A sple- 
netic, a cross, or an ill-natured remark 
on any man, I never heard fall from 
his lips ; and in professional differences 
of opinion, which often lead to asperity. 

* ne^er lost his temper. y 

follow! ng^necdote I think f 
ve seen in pnnt, but without the 
name of the person to whom it hap- 
pened. I have heard Sergeant Bond 
relate it with great humour of himself, 
and he is to be relied on as the un- 
questionable original. “ I once,” said 
he, “ bought a horse of a horse-dealer, 
warranted sound in all his points. I 
thought 1 had got a treasure, but still 
wished to ftiid out if lie liad any fault. 
1 therefore, when 1 had paid for him, 
said to the seller, ‘ Now, ray friend, 
you have got your money and I the 
horse, so that the bargain is closed ; 



* An incident similarly ludicrous, uud analogous to this of Sergeant Hill, occurred 
ill my time in college, at one of the exainmatious. The class was put on in the 7th 
satire of Juvenal, and the book placed in the hands of tlie head of it. He proceeded 
to construe, till he came to the line (U06) — 

Magme mentis opus, nee de lodice parandii.” 

The English of lodice is a blanket, which he had forgotten, and he came to a full 
Slop. The next man in the diiision helped him to the English, by promptmg him 
with the word blanket_blanket!'' It is w'cU knowm that there are many plyrases 
and words in Juvenal not of the chastest interpretation ; and, for that reason, 
generally passed over unconstrued. llie prompt given to him imfiressed him with 
the idea that this was one of those exceptionable words, not fit to be rendereil into 
English, and which he was to pass over. He therefore remained silent, when the 
examiner desired him to go on. “ Oh, sir! I beg you 11 excuse me.” “ If you 
don’t construe it, sir,” said the examiner, I'll punish you : I desire that you will 
go on.” ** I can’t, indeed, sir; decency forbids me.** “ Decency!” repeated the 
exunu^r. sir; I’m sure you would not wish me to use obscene words.” 

A loOTlaugh led to the discovery of the mistuke, in which the examiner took a full 
share. 
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but do, like an honest fellow, tell me 1 thought 1 had lost you.’ ^ What do 

fairly of any fault which he has.’ you mean, Mr. Landlord?’ ‘Sir,’ says 

‘Why, sir,' says he, ‘ you, have dealt he, ‘this horse was stolen from me 

with me like a gentleman, and as you about six months ago, and 1 have never 

ask me to be frank with you, I must seen him since.’ I did not much relish 

tell you that the horse has one fault.’ this piece of information,” rejoined the 
1 pricked up my ears ; ‘ What is it, sergeant, “ but I could not help laugh- 
my friend V ‘ Why, sir,’ says he, ‘ it ing at the conceit of the horse-dealer, 

is that he will not go into the yard of to prevent me from going to a place 

the Crown Inn at Uxbridge.’ ‘ Pooh, where his theft of the horse would be 

pooh,’ said I, ‘ if that is all, I’m not discovered : I wished I had attended 

likely to put him to the trial, as I have to his caution, as the sale to me was 

nothing to do with, or to lead me to, not regular, and I was left to make 

Uxbridge.’ the best Serins I could with the lan^ 

“It however so happened, that I lord.” VVh^^|ey were he kept ro 

had occasion to go to Uxbridge, and 1 lihuself. * 

determined to try if my liorse retained *The zealV^RSergeant Bond for his 
his dislike to the yaid of the Crown Inn. client knew no bounds, when he 
1 accordingly rode up the street until I tliought his cause was an honest one ; 

came opposite to the inn-yard of tlie and to that he owed his death, lie 

Crown. 1 faced about,” said the ser- was counsel for a poor German, in a 

geant, “ seated myself firmly in my trial at Guildhall, on a question as to 

stirrups,” at the same time exhibiting the title to a patent for making silk hats, 
the attitude in which the feat was to called Fell Bell hats. Ills zeal and 

be performed. “ Expecting a plunge anxieiy to obtain the verdict were 

from my horse, I stuck my spurs into strained to the highest pitch of exertion, 

his sides, and pushed him forward into The court was crowded, intensely hot, 

the yard ; but w^hat w'as iny surprise to and the sergeant was not a tame advo- 

'find him enter the yard as quietly as^^catc. Ills manner was vehenu iit, wliirli 
cow that had just gone in before hij^^Bbrought on a profuse perspiration. In 
But 1 was not*lorig left in doubt as ^^Btliat state he went inadvertently into the 
what appeared to be the cause of this o|)en air, without taking any pmcaution 

change in his antipathies, by the land- against cold, or giving himself time to 

lord’s coming up to him and tapping cool. This brought on a fever, to which 

him on the shoulder : ‘ Ha, Jack P the excellent sergeant, after a few days’ 

says he, ‘ I’m glad to see you again ; illness, fell a victim. 

FIELDING. 

Fielding was a contemporaiy mem- sively master of every English author 

ber of the home-circuit with Sergeant of character, Shakespeare seemed to 

Bond and myself. In the performance engross almost his whole attention; 

oftlie duties of conviviality, over which his quotations from him were-frequent, 

the learned sergeant, as head of the happily timed, and admirably applied, 

circuit, presided, he found in Fielding The following anecdote will afford some 

a powerful auxiliary. He was the son proof of the justice of the observation.* 

of the author of Tom Jones, and inhe- At Bi-aintrec, in Essex, an attorney 
rited to a ^eat degree the wit and of the name of (irant had got into 

talents of his father. Pretensions to considerable business. He was a tall 

the title of a lawyer, or man of busi- laVboned Scotchman, singular in his 

ness, he had none. He was more dress, and in figure reali.sed the de- 

addicted to the study of Shakespeare scription of Lismahago in Smollett’s 

than of Lord Coke, and poetiy had Humphrey Clinker. He was a Pres- 
manjpmore charms for him than black- bytenan, and inherited the inveterate 

letter prose. The extent of his legal antipathy to psalmody and church 

knowledge and information was there- music which distinguishes the sect to 
fore extremely limited, the natural which he belonged. At a parish meet- 

consequence of the turn of his mind ing, it was proposed to have an organ 

and the direction of his studies. From erected in the church. This met with 

him alone of my contempomries, with the concurrence of all the parishioners 

the exception of E^skine, do I recollect except Grant : he opposed the ismure 

tohaveWrd a classical quotation in- with violence, and denounced^ as 

troduced into his speeches. Exten- profane. This gave offence, which 
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ended in a riot in the vestry-room; 
from which Grant was expelled with- 
out any ceremony, and with some 
deRree of violence. This indignity 
ruis,ed his wrath to a high pitch ; 
and to obtain redress, as well for the 
assault, as damages for the dishonour, 
and profit from the costs, he brought an 
action against those who had assisted 
in his expulsion from the vestry-room. 
It came on to be tried .at the assizes at 
Chelmsford: Fielding led for the de- 
fendants. Theie was no pretence for 
damages, and the case was only to be 
met with ridicule. the 

h.inds of one rap.iblMol: giMiig U 
w'lth the higliesl effect, and of putting 
burlesque in the most ludicrous dress. 
Fiel'bng treated it in a stiain of irony, 
to v\hich the figure and drevs of (rrant 
gave additional eflect. “ Cientleinen,” 
said lie to the jury, “ it has been said that 
‘ imisio has charms to soothe the savage 
breast, to soften rocks, and bemUthe 
knottiMl oak ’ Whatever opinion as to 
hiN pieteuslons to the title of savage 
you in.iy lie inclined to form from Mr. 
(iraui’s appearance, bis opposition to 
the erection of the organ must convince 
>ou they are gioundlcss. Had he 
really been a savage, the music of the 
oigan must Imvc bad charms to soothe 
him ; and what would bend tin* knotted 
oak would pu^s|bly have bad the same 
effect on Mr. (irant. Hut \oii tmd, on 
ibc contrary, lliat be is iiiHexible, un- 
suotbed, and unbent ; and iny clients 
are selected to feel the full measure of 
Ins distaste to barmony and antipathy 
to music. 

“ 1 may, perhaps,” continued Field- 
ing, “ be going too far, in imputing to 
Mr. (irant an undistinguislung dislike 
to music, lie niuy have a national 
attachment to the liarinony of the bag- 
])ipe, which, though improperly termed 
‘ snuifliiig and broken-winded,’ may 
soun^ more svvc<-tly in the ears lif 
Mr.(iraiil than the sublime and solemn 
notes of the organ. There is no dis- 
jHiting about tastes. 1 must give Mr. 
errant credit for some taste for music, 
though it may be confined to Ins 
national instrument. I would not wish 
to denounce him with Shakespeare's 
malediction — 

' The man who hath no music in himself. 
And is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 

Is fit for treusons, stratagems, and spoils. 
Let no such man be trusted !’ 

Far be it from me to impute to Mr. 


Grant any aptitude for treasons, or 
stratagems, or spoils— except the legi- 
timate ones of his own profession. 
Nor will I say of him, ‘Jet no such- 
man be trusted 1 coniine the advice 
conveyed by those words as applying 
to Mr. Grant no further than to let 
him not bt* trusted — with the subscrijg- 
tioiis for building the organ.” 

Mr. Grant’s wounded feelings were 
consoled by a penny damages. 

As a companion, Fielding was inva- 
riably pleasant and inimitably enter- 
taining. Ills conversation abounded 
with anecdotes, of which he had an 
inexhaustible fund : his great stock 
was of Irish stories, winch he gave 
with great truth and humour. 

1 have rep(‘atedly lieard him say, 
that the lowest class of the Irish had 
more native humour than any oilier 
body of people in the same rank in 
life. He would tlieii relate, in proof 
of it, tlie event of a bet which was 
madi; on the subject at one of the 
club-houses in St. .lames’s Street, which 
then was crowded with Fnglish and Irish 
chairmen, and which was to be decided 
^ the reply of one of each country to 
same (pic'.tiop. It was, “ If you 
were put n.iked on the top of St. Paul’s, 
wliai would you be like The English 
cliairnian %vus first called in, and the 
question being put to him, he ran 
sulky, and refused to give any direct 
answer, saying they were making fun 
of him. Pat was then introduced, and 
the question being propounded to him : 
“ \\ hat should I be like says he ; 
“ why, like to get could, to be sure, 
your honours.” 

“ This,” says he, “ they call mother 
wit ; and the most illiterate have a 
quickness in parrying the effect of a 
question by an evasive answer. I 
recollect hearing Sir John Fielding 
giving an instance of this, in the case 
of an Irish ftdlow who was brought 
before him when sitting as a magistrate 
at How Street. He was desired to give 
some account of himself, and where he 
came from. Wishing to pass for an 
Fmglishman, he said he came from 
Chester. This he pronounced with a 
very rich brogue, which caught the 
ears of Sir John. ‘Why, were you 
ever in Chester?’ says he. ‘To be 
sure, I was.’ said Pat ; ‘ wasnt I born 
there t' ‘ Iiovv dare you,* said Sir John 
Fielding, ‘ with that brogue, which 
shews that you are dn Irishman, pre- 
tend to have been bom in Chester.’ 
‘ 1 didn’t say I was born there/ says he; 
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‘ I only asked your honour whether I 
was or not/ 

When Fielding got into the strain of 
Irish narrative, the Irish bar furnished 
him with many anecdotes. National 
humour,’* he would observe, “ flourishes 
greatly there ; and the judges indulge in 
it as well as the counsel. The sallies 

wit attributed to Lord Clonmel, to 
Lord Norbu^, and to others, were 
retailed by him with never-foiling gra- 
tification ; but as most of facet ue 
of those eminent persons have appeared 
in print, it would be unworthy of the 
present sketches to reiterate the witti- 
cisms of the newspaper, the magazine, 
or the jest-book. 

Fielding was the author of many 
songs; they were full of point, and 
remarkable for the excellency of their 
legal allusions. Chastity of concep- 
tion did not always enter into their 
merits : they were, in feet, only calcu- 
lated for the bar-room, where their 
allusions could be understood and 
their humour be felt. One of his 
songs, called the Profligate Barrister^ 
he bequeathed to the home-circuit, 
where it remains a record of his wit 
and convivialjty. ^ ^ 

In business, he wa^ on the circuit 
singularly kind and attentive to his 
juniors ; and equally solicitous when 
they were engaged in a cause to pre- 
vent them fiom falling into error, and to 
afford them every opportunity of shew- 
ing their talents to advantage, when- 
ever it happened to occur. Out of 
court, he had another inode of shewing 
his attention to them, neither very 
laudable in him nor profitable to them. 
Tliis was the drawing tliem into excess 
after dinner. He never rose from the 
table but with reluctance, and hated to 
see a chair left empty which had been 
occupied during dinner. If any one 
rose to leave the room, saying that he 
had briefs to read, “That's the very 
reason, iny boy,” he w'ould say, “ why 
you should stay ;** and then we had the 
^^faicundi calices quern nonfecere diser- 
tunP* to support the jovial doctrine. 

None are born exempt from faults, 
none without failings. Of both he had 
his share, but in him they were truly 
venial ; they injured no one but him- 
self; they were confined to an un- 
restrained addiction to pleasurable pur- 
suits, to which he sacrificed every other. 
These are wholly ^inconsistent with the 
undivided attentfbn, the sober habits, 
and persevering seclusion, required in 
our profession. The neglect of these 


essentials to obtain and keep business 
at the bar, Fielding heavily felt in the 
decline of life. Though born to no patri- 
mony, he never saved money at a time 
when his professional gains would have 
enabled him to do so ; and his impro- 
vidence threatened his latter years, not 
only with being cheerless, but dis- 
tressed. He then found the value of 
public esteem, and the consolation of 
private friendship. Mr. Spencer Per- 
cival, then prime minister, gave him a 
small sinecure in the duchy court of 
Lancaster; and a young barrister, of 
the name of ^yscough, wiis said to 
have left him a not inconsiderable 
legacy. These gifts of fortune, with 
the appointment to the place of police 
magistrate, dissipated the gloom which 
hung over his aecliiiing life, and se- 
cure to his latter years the comforts 
of independence. 

He was latterly, when he went the 
circi:«t, by tlie felling off of his busi- 
ness, bitterly admonished that he had 
lost the confidence of those clients who 
had been in the habit of trusting it 
to him. He could not conceal from 
himself, that it was wholly attnbu table 
to his slavish pursuit of pleasure, and 
the adoption of habits wholly iiTCcon- 
cilable with the regularity of profc.s- 
sioiial life. While straitened circum- 
stances, which were the consequence 
of It, reminded him daily of liis impro- 
vidence, he would moralise, and advi-ic 
bis juniors to follow their profession 
steadily, undiverted from it by other 
pursuits. There is no man, he w'ouhl 
repeal w ith an emphasis, whatever m:iy 
be his talents, who can sport^with busi- 
ness ; and then recite, with much feel- 
ing, tliose lines from Shakespeare : 

** For emulation bath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue . if you give 
way. 

Or turn aside from tlie direct forth - 
a , right. 

Like to an enter'd tide, they all rash by. 

And leave you hindermost." 

Troilns and Creuida, Act IIL, Sc, 3. 

These lines came home to Fielding. 
He had at one period of his life been 
in considerable business, but had lost 
it all by his own misconduct and folly, 
and too late found, in deserted cham- 
bers, 

** Wisdom, before beneath hie care, 
Fay her upbraiding visits there.” 

He at last was briefless, and left the 
circuit 

[To be continued,] 
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HINTS TO 

Thai ministry which radically changed 
the constitution of England by, not the 
reform of the House of Commons, but 
the virtual suppression of the House of 
Peers and deposition of the sovereign, 
is still HI existence. That Earl Crey, 
who, with all the solemnity and sanc- 
tity of the finished Jesuit, pledged 
himself that the Lords should be suf- 
fiM'ed to make any alteration in the 
Ueform-bill not inconsistent with its 
irinciple, and tiien shamelessly prohi- 
)itcd tliem from making tfie most tri- 
fling, by the traitorous use of the kirig^ 
influence and usurpation of their func- 
tions, is yet the prime minister. The 
country has not yet passed that sen- 
tence of everlasting infamy on the Grey 
cabinet which it must receive from im- 
])artial history. 

Tlie Jleform-bill is on the eve of 
obtaining operation, and of coifl'le a 
general election must soon determine 
whethei this ministry must fall or be 
confirmed in its powei. How will the 
iiuan> of delermining this be used by 
ilie community ? The lionr is come 
for ever) man to luake his decision 
touching the exercise of his vote and 
influence. 

Let liini who professes friendship 
for the constitution and laws, remem- 
ber that the existing mimsiry has 
placed Its despotic will above both — 
has destroyed one of the most eflective 
limitations on the executive and minis- 
terial responsibility. What it has done 
proves It to be capable of doing any 
thing ; and as it openly acts on the 
doctrine that the popular will ought 
to be implicitly obeyed and invested 
with supremacy, no other expectation 
can be entertained than tliat it will 
continvKilly abuse its power to make 
destructive changes in the constitution 
and laws. Nay, it is certain that tllis 
will be the case ; for it is pledged to 
make such changes, and dcpcnd.s for 
being on the redemption of its promises. 

It THIS MAM GIVE HIS VOTE IN ITS 
FAVOUIl, HE IS THE REVERSE OF WHAT 
HE CALLS HIMSELF. 

It is for him who names himself the 
friend of representative government 
and freedom to remark, that this minis- 
try has struck at the essence of repre- 
sentative government, by depriving one 
division of the legislature of independ- 
ence, and merging the other in the 
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executive — that it has filched from the 
minority all representation, and de- 
stroyed the means through which the 
representatives of the people were kept 
from abuse of trust and neglect of 
duty. It has annihilated tlie balance 
and bond of connexion between class 
and interest, swept away the protection 
enjoyed by one division of society 
against another, and placed the mino- 
rity under the despotism of the majo- 
rity. In this it has smitten freedom 
and its elements. Its dogmas touching 
subserviency to the popular will, prac- 
tically insist on the bondage of the 
better part of tbe community, and its 
projected measures promise that this 
bondage shall yield the most bitterfruits. 

If this man support it, he is 
THE FRIEND OF A IlOUSE OF COM- 
MONS NOMINALLY DOMINEERING 
OVER, BUT REALLY THE SLAVE OF, 

THE Cabinet; he is the friend or 

THE WORST KIND OF TYRANNY. 

He w'ho calls for peace, foreign and 
domestic, must observe, that this minis- 
try stands as the great parent and pa- 
tron of a civil war in Portugal, which 
is exactly calculated to light up general 
war The contest m Portugal is not 
merely, as is falsely stated, one between 
tw’o brothers for the crown : it is also 
one between two hostile forms of go- 
vernment, and confessedly puts in jeo- 
pardy the domestic peace and govern- 
ment of Spain. It not only embrods 
the latter to the creation of extensive 
national quarrels, but, by the conflict 
which it every where causes between 
principles and parties, it embroils all 
Europe. By the principles on which 
it is waged, it stimulates the spirit of 
revolution in all quarters, and thus di- 
rectly and otlierwise serves it in this 
country. Tlie minislry appears also, 
by its own words or through its organs, 
as the friend of the general revolu- 
tionary party of Europe. It openly 
marches, at the head of the democracy, 
in its aggressions on the aristocracy — 
of the convulsed, disaffected part of 
society, in its attacks on tlie other part^ 
The objects through which the multi- 
tude is maddened into commotion and 
a thirst for revolution, it promotes. 

If THIS* MAN GIVE IIIS INFLUENCE, 
HE IS THE ENEMY OF PEACE. 

He who professes anxiety that the 
foreign interests of tlie empire may be 
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properly managed, must see that this 
ministry has done its utmost to sacri- 
fice our ancient alliance with Portugal 
and its valuable products, merely from 
a wretched personal antipathy to the 
king — has converted the friendship of 
Holland into enmity — lias procured us 
the hatred of Spain — and has caused 
us to be regarded by nearly all our 
continental allies with distrust and 
animosity. It has thus cast from us 
the friends which were essential for 
giving us the necessary continental in- 
fluence, and more seriously deranged 
the balance of power than great changes 
of temtory would have done. It has 
imposed on us a pitiful, degrading 
subserviency to France, which is inca- 
pable of yielding any thing save griev- 
ous evils. The ruling party in France, 
or that through which it rules, hates 
us, is fanatically attached to doctrines 
in the highest degi*ee inimical to our 
institutions, and would gladly assist in 
demolishing the latter and dividing 
the United Kingdom. This monstrous 
subserviency of England to anti-ans- 
tocratic, anti - church, anti - religious 
France, causes us to be still more 
disliked and impotent abroad, and 
gives prodigicfus strength to our revo- 
lutionary party at home. Its disgust- 
ing character is heightened by the 
grounds on which it is defended. It 
is essential for keeping the Liberals in 
power in France, and it is equally so 
for keeping the Whigs in office in 
Englano. Thus, national interests are 
saenheed to the base cupidity of par- 
ties and individuals. 

If this man support it, he deals 

IN FALSE PROIESSIONS. 

He who craves good government for 
the colonies, must notice, that this mi- 
nistry is so far from attending to their 
interests and needs, that it is fiercely 
assailing nearly all. It attacks the 
West India one on the three vital 
points, civil rights, slavery, and foreign 
sugar. One of the two staples possess- 
ed by the American ones it threatens, 
and the other it suffers to sink into 
extinction. It has passed sentence 
^inst almost the only staple of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Its principles 
of colonial government involve the de- 
struction of the capital and trade of 
every colony, and every protest made 
against the application of them is dis- 
regarded. 

If this man qestow on it his 

TOTE, LET HIM BE CONSISTENT, AND 


DEMAND RUINOUS GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE COLONIES. 

He who solicits paternal and wise 
rule touching domestic affairs must 
observe, that this ministry promises no 
remedy for the suffering which is so 
widely prevalent. It is even silent on 
that contained in a reduction of taxes, 
on which it dilated so factiously before 
it gained office. While the capital of 
various mighty interests is vanishing — 
manufactures and trade are become a 
source of beggary and hunger — and 
the resources of the empire are sustain- 
ing portentous declension, all this mi- 
nistry can d6 is to aggravate the evils. 
To the prayers and proofs of those who 
suffer. It is deaf and blind ; its clumsy 
measures are intended to enlarge dis- 
tress where it exists, or to cast it where 
it is unknown. Nothing can be hoped 
from it ; its creed and projects bind 
it not only from administering remedy, 
but ^o assail what distress h.is spared. 
It is‘ under pledge to smile the re- 
maining capital of agriculture, the co- 
lonies, and various trading interests, 
and, of course, to inflict in this the 
most grave injuries on the community 
at lai^e. 

This man cannot do oihir tii\n 

USE HIS VOTE AND INFLl’LNC E AOAINKT 
IT. 

He who is the friend of the lower 
classes, must remark, that this ministry 
makes no attempt to remove the grind- 
ing penuiy which has so long sat on 
the people of Ireland, and tluil it ex- 
hibits the same conduct respecting the 
appalling distress of the labouring po- 
pulation in England. Its creed and 
pledges are of a nature to dhriy both 
to the greatest yiossible height. In its 
free-trade fanaticism it intentionally 
takes away, wherever practicable, the 
wages, employment, and food of the 
labourer. What it meditates against 
th^e corn-law and certain other protec- 
tions must give the last touch to Irish 
wretchedness, and heap additional 
miseiy on a vast portion of the British 
working classes. While all it does 
and is pledged to do is of a nature to 
sink the lower classes to the most 
miserable and degraded standard of 
living, it IS the friend of cheap liquor 
and other things calculated to demo- 
ralise them ; it gives them no protec- 
tion against the blasphemer and traitor, 
and its conduct tends to array them 
against their betters, and give them the 
worst feelings. 
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T1II8 M 4 M MUST SURELY BE ITS 

determined opponent. 

The landholder, farmer, shipowner, 
silk manuiacturer, and various other 
capitalists, must see in this ministry 
the party which was the great means 
of plunging them into their fearful 
losses, and the government which re- 
fuses them relief, and threatens the 
remnants of their property with de- 
struction. The fundholders must see 
in It the men who sought to tax them, 
and who have so long given shock 
upon shock to public credit. The 
bankers must see in it their bitter 
enemy. Monied men 9 enerally must 
see in It a foe which, by its principles 
and proceedings, puts all kinds of 
property in peril. 

Thi'je men cannot support it 

WITHOIT SEEKING THEIR OWN RUIN. 

The working classes must remember, 
that this ministry originated and keeps 
in being that fatal policy which has 
had such calamitous effect in destroy- 
ing employment and reducing wages. 
Its leading principle is to extend the 
master’s trade by reducing the work- 
man’s remuneration, and to involve 
these classes in a competition ^^ith 
those of Other countries, to determine 
which can perform the most work with 
the least cjuantity of subsistence — 
which can combine the greatest por- 
tion of toil with the greatest degree of 
famine and misery. 

They must be its ErEMY,on their 
OWN.' 

The Roman Catholic cannot be igno- 
rant that the ministerial party, on its 
own proclamation, forms a portion of the 
great European party of Liberals, that 
the latter is zealously labouring to 
despoil and suppress his religion in 
Its strongholds abroad, and that it is 
assisted in this by the ministerial one. 
lie must be aware that nothing would 
be more likely to weaken and extin- 
guish this religion in the United Kltig- 
dom than Us fall in southern Europe. 
If the Liberals enjoy power abroad, 
they must triumph in tbeir war for the 
overthrow of Catholicism ; and it is 
avowed that the existence of this 
ministry is necessaiy for enabling them 
to enjoy it. 

IIe cannot support it without 
assisting in the destruction of 
HIS religion. 

The Protestant Dissenter must know, 
that the great European party of Libe- 
rals, of which this ministry and its 


supporters form a portion, consists 
largely of infidels ; and while it is the 
deadly enemy of one division of Chris- 
tians, it is friendly to none. Its labours 
to put down the Catholic religion are 
not intended to exiU a better; they 
regard all religions as equal, and tend 
to injure and extinguish all ; they mili- 
tate as strangly against the severe prac- 
tice, and what are called the spiritual 
feelings and opinions of the Protestant 
Dissenters, as against any thing what- 
ever contained in Catholicism. If this 
party do not attempt to suppress 
Christianity by fire and sword, it uses 
the more effectual means of teaching 
and nurturing whatever can cause it 
to be despised and renounced. 

This Dissenter must know, also, that 
the ministry and its party have never 
professed to seek the spread of religion, 
or appeared as the guardians of morals ; 
but, on the contrary, those who have 
sought to benefit either have commonly 
found in them opponents. They insist 
that religion ought to have no legal 
protection, the worst system ought to 
stand on a level with the best, and the 
law ought to favour the infidel as much 
as the Christian. Morals they likewise 
place without 4he pale of the law. 
Looking at the great Liberal party as 
a whole, it constitutes, in what it at- 
tempts and has accomplished in this 
country and foreign ones, tlie fhost 
deadly enemy religion ever met with ; 
no despot, no law, no persecution, 
ever injured the latter as it has done, 
by Its sapping and mining, instruction, 
ridicule, and inroads on protection. 

If the Holy Scriptures be not pure 
fable, Christianity binds every man, 
without regard to sect — the Calvinist 
and Arminian equally — the Independ- 
ent, Methodist, and Catholic, as well 
as the Churchman — to endeavour to 
exclude from parliament all but its 
friends in both faith and practice. So 
far as human means are concerned, 
it very clearly can neither flourish nor 
stand if legislators and rulers be against 
it — if tlie parents of policy and law, 
opinion ana example, be its ei^Bmies. 
When it is avowed that the ascendency 
of the Liberal party abroad depends on 
tlie existence of this ministry, and is 
manifest that such ascendency must 
operate in the most baleful manner 
against religion here> as well as else- 
where, it is above question, that he 
who may support the ministry will 
cmitribute to undermine and extinguish 
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Christianity in botli foreign Europe and 
his majesty's dominions. 

The Protestant Dissenter must 

THEREFORE EMPLOY HIS VOTE AND 
INFLUENCE AGAINST IT I IF HE DO 
DIFFERENTLY, HE WILL FIGHT THE 
BATTLE OF INFIDELITY AGAINST 

Christianity. 

The friend of the Church of England 
cannot but see in this ministry the men 
who have broken down her bulwarks 
and blotted her fair fame; — who, by 
assailing her possessions, slandering 
her reputation, and strengthening her 
implacable enemies, have placed her 
in her present tottering condition. He 
must be aware, that if he support it he 
will league himself with those who seek 
her overthrow, and assist in rendering 
her defenceless. 

He cannot be other than its 

DETERMINED OPPONENT *. HE MUST 
FEEL THAT HE MUST BE THIS, OR A 
TRAITOR TO IIIS RELIGION. 

But is there no man who can con- 
sistently bestow his vote and influence 
on this ministry ? Yes, infinitely too 
many. 

The pretended Whig, who, in con- 
tempt of the essence of Whiggism, is 
willing for his‘ faction* to violate any 
constitutional principle, trample on 
any law, and perpetrate any tyranny, 
for its aggrandisement ; and who wishes 
it to conquer the Tones by the darkest 
iniquity, if it cannot prevail against 
them by legitimate and honourable 
warfare — this pitiful wretch is bound 
to support it. 

The peer who is capable of selling 
his birthright for the polluted w’ages of 
party ; who can strip both his bretliren 
and himself of sacred rights ; who can 
voluntarily exhibit himself as the mi- 
nion of tyranny, embracing slavery, 
and plunging his brethren into it, in 
order that this tyranny may consist of 
the heads of his faction; — this foul 
disgrace to England and her nobility 
is bound to support it, and compel his 
herds of tenants and other dependents 
to vote for it to their own ruin. 

man who wishes the crown to 
1^ its just powers, the house of peers 
to be virtually suppressed, the better 
classes generally tq be stripped of in- 
fluence, and the government to be 
rendered in practice a democratic 
despotism of the most unlimited and 
pernicious kind, is ^und to support it. 

He who is anxious for this country 
to be hated and despised by foreign 


ones, the seeds of national and civil 
war to be scattered in every direction, 
and the infatuated multitude to be 
rendered irresistible in its lawless war 
against the rights and property of its 
superiors, cannot do other than give it 
his vote and influence. 

He who desires to see the colonies 
ruined and rendered worthless, will 
feel it highly deserving of his favour. 

He who desires that public suffering 
may continue and increase — that pro- 
fits and capital may sustain farther 
destructive inroads — that the condi- 
tion of the lower orders may be made 
still more defLlorable — and that Irish 
tufbulence and disaffection may be 
increased by additional privation, must 
needs heartily support it. 

And he who wishes Europe to be 
governed by infidel democrats, scoffers 
at religion, and despisers of morals, 
and religion and morals to endure all 
that such a state of things w'ould bring 
uponN'nera, must of course be its deter- 
mined friend. 

Nevertheless, its opponents will 
triumph ^ No. This declaimer in 
favour of law, liberty, and right, iiiiist 
support It to his ow'n bondage, no 
matter what it may do, because he 
culls himself VV lug. This landholder 
professes liberal opinions, therefore he 
must support it in robbing himself of 
his estate. This shipowner, or banker, 
or farmer, or silk manufacturer, must 
support It in putting himself into in- 
solvency, from no other reason than 
that he belongs to its )>arty or hates 
the Tories. Tlie working classes are 
reformers, and of course they must 
support It ID reducing themselves to 
starvation. This sanctified professor 
of religion, who meekly intimates that 
his every word and deed flow from the 
pure fountain of the Scriptures, must 
support it against general religion and 
his own, because he is the friend of 
cMl and religious liberty. How, then, 
can its opponents triumph 1 

The manifesto has been duly circu- 
lated ; its organs have proclaimed what 
the reformed house oi commons is to 
accomplish. Ignorance is out of the 
question ; therefore let every elector 
who desires the ruin of himself and 
his country — who is anxious to sacri- 
fice his own rights, liberties, property, 
and religion, bestir himself, take his 
life in his hands, and rally round the 
colours of die Grey ministry. 

An Independent Pittiie. 
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SACKED HISTORY OF THE WORLD.’ 


Till: name of Sharon Turner is one of 
the least exceptionable in the literature 
of England, liis career lias been one 
of utility ; bis track is marked with a 
wake of light, llis work has been to 
lescue from obscurity, to bring to day. 
The task to which he was appointed 
had a peculiar sublimity ; for it was 
like Time's, to discover truth. This 
eirand he performed faithfully for the 
hijstory of his country, from the earliest 
period to the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
tiiuugh with various success; but the 
name of the historian of the Anglo^ 
Saxons shall never perish. This were, 
it might have been thought, sufficient 
for the ambition of any individual ; 
blit our author, however, is desirous of 
“ fiesli fields and pastures new,” while 
a to-morrow may be anticipated for 
tlieir commencing cultivation. The 
character which he now wislicfl^ to 
«iSMime IS that of a sacred hiatonan. 
Like the great Hebrew shepherd, he is 
solicitous to record — 

“ In tlie beginning, how the heavens and 
earth 

Hose out of chaos 

‘‘ to (‘xliibit the Divine Mind in con- 
nexion w'lth the production and pre- 
scr\ation, and with the laws and 
agencies, of visible nature ; and to 
lead llie youthful inquin-r to perceive 
tlie clear and universal distinction 
winch prevails between the imlenal 
and immaterial substances in our w'orld, 
both HI their phenomena and in tlieir 
principles.” If sufhcieiit strength and 
opportunity should still accompany his 
remaining life, the author states that he 
“ desires to pursue this important sub- 
ject, in that series of events and 
operations which, after the renewal of 
inankind, became more immediately 
ronuected with their economy, condi- 
tion, politics, and destinies, under the 
present laws and state of their exist- 
ence.” The volume now published of 
llis Sacred History is confined to that 
of the world as displayed in the 
creation and subsequent events to the 
deluge. 

The traditions of most nations trace 


the origin of things to Night, ancient 
mother,” older than Day, the first prin- 
ciple of nature, and the source of gods 
and men. The thoughts of early anti- 
quity, climbing up the steps of wisdom 
ill a regressive series, penetrated to that 
mysterious age, or era, or state or 
whatever it may be termed, when 
darkness was upon the face of the 
deep;” but there they stopped — they 
could aspire no further. But revelation 
begins from a point of being, out of and 
before the limits of their inquiry, even 
before the period when the earth was 
without form and void — even with 
tliut beginning when Elohim created 
the heavens and the earth.” This was 
a truth which heathen philosophers 
failed to see clearly, and some alto- 
gether. “ The greatest minds of anti- 
quity were in doubt and darkness, 
and in opposition to each other, on 
this subject, as w'e should still be, 
if the book of Genesis had not de- 
scended to us. Instead of deriving 
the world from God, it w^as more 
common among the classical nations 
to derive their gods from the world. 
Hesiod, as well as Epicurus, makes 
his divinities to be an order of beings 
springing out of tlie material universe. 
Several pagan nations, even in dur 
own tunes, thus account for their 
existence. Few have thought the 
Deitv to be the creator of the earth 
or of the heavens ; and the mind had 
become so confused on this point, tliat 
it was more generally supposed that 
either these were eternally what they 
are, or that they were united into what 
we see them to be by a fortuitous con- 
course of self-moving atoms.” The 
theory, however, that the component 
atoms or particles of things could have 
moved themselves into the beautiful 
forms and scientific arrangements and 
motions of visible nature, was felt to 
be incredible by some of the finest 
minds of antiquity, and finds no pa- 
tronage now from the true philos^ner. 
Design, contriving thought, the adai^ 
tation of things to each other, and th9 
skilful production of important ends 
by the application and co-operation of 


♦ The Sacred History of the World, as displayed in the Creation and subsequent 
Events to the Deluge, attempted to be philosophically considered : in a Series of 
Letters to a Son. Second Edition. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. Lon- 
don, 1832. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
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the Attest means, are so manifest in 
the structure of the earth, in the for- 
mations of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and in all the astronomical 
phenomena, that no judicious inquirer 
will attempt to support the Lucretian 
reveries. The more favoured opinion 
of some, who desire to remove the 
Creator from the material universe, 
is the arbitrary assumption that the 
system and course of things which we 
admire has had no origin at all, but 
bas been eternally what we see it to 
be.” 

This last conception Mr. S. Turner 
endeavours to shew is impossible, from 
the foct that nothing is uncompounded 
in the universe, and lays down the 
dogma, tliat composition and eternity 
are as incompatible as to be and not 
to be. The mighty world we live on, 
he exclaims, the rocks, the mountains, 
the minerals — so every subsUince 
around us, animate and inanimate — 
cannot have been eternal, because 
every one is a combination of nume- 
rous particles, usually veiy hetero- 
geneous, and the piimary elements 
of each must have been in their ele- 
mentary state, and in some other 
position, befoVe they tnoved and joined 
into their compound one. 

It is obvious that it might here be 
inquired, — Are, then, those primaiy 
elements in themselves eternal, and, 
Deity being allowed, coeval with Deity? 
Mr. S. Turner’s philosophy, therefore, 
is not here sufficiently profound, lie 
seems to have forgotten, or not to have 
learned, that both the thesis and anti- 
thesis are of the pure reason, the proofs 
of whicli are both defective. Such 
dispute, says Kant, is about nothing, 
since the positions are not really though 
apparently contradictorily opposed, and 
may both be false. Let us consider 
this matter a little. 

These cosmological ideas it requires 
no argument to prove are of a trans- 
cendental character, such as cannot 
be submitted to experiment, or dis- 
covered in experience. They dwell 
in € supersensuous region ; but it is 
^e endeavour, nevertheless, of reason 
w refer them to objects, and to con- 
ceive of them as such. In the two 
quantities of time and space, the 
requisites for these ideas are sought 
and found. Present time»*being con- 
didoned by the preceding, m^ only 
he thought by the conception of quan- 
tity, and, as the condition of the given 


instant, the whole elapsed time is 
thought absolutely complete. Future 
time is, on the contrary, always incom- 
plete — it is not regressive, but pro- 
gressive. In like manner, every given 
space supposes a greater one. The 
regressive synthesis seeks, but cannot 
And, the absolute unconditioned ; for 
the objective unity is only arbitrarily 
thought, no object at all being in 
reality given. Meantime, the uncon- 
ditioned consists either in the whole 
senes, or in a member of the series. 
In the former case the series is consi- 
dered as inAiiite, yet as entirely given, 
tliough the iegress be never thought as 
completed. In the latter case, the lirsl 
number in the series is, with regard to 
time elapsed, the beginning of the 
world ; with regard to space, the 
boundary ; with regard to the parts 
of a whole, given in its limits, simple ; 
with regard to the causes, the ab‘»olute 
sclf^ctivity (freedom) ; with regard to 
the existence of changeable tilings, the 
absolute necessity of nature. These 
cosmological ideas are either mathe- 
matical or dynamical. So much for 
Kant’s antinomy of pure reason, and 
his system of cosmological ideas ; so 
much, but not enough : to pursue tlie 
subject further, however, would recpiire 
a paper by itself, and that an unread- 
able one. In such ware we deal not. 

By the antithetic of ])ure rea>on, 
says the sage of Konigsberg, he un- 
derstands not a whole of dogmatical 
assertions opposed to, and in refutation 
of, others, but the coiiAicts which reason 
experiences about certain positions, of 
which the truth and falsehood cannot 
be detected by experience^ such, for 
instance, as those concerning the crea- 
tion of the world, which, says Sharon 
Turner, very rightly, is a fact only to 
be known from revelation, as no human 
eye could have witnessed the event ; 
cy, as St. Paul expresses it more Anely, 
‘Enough feithwe understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, 
so that things wliich are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” In 
this conAict, the refutation of one set 
of positions always seems to prove the 
opposite set as true ; yet that by no 
means follows in reality. For the fact 
is, that of those the one is always too 
great for the unity of understanding, 
Uie other for the unity of reason, 
and each addresses diAerent regions 
of thought. Hence the unavoidable 
antinomy of pure reason, which arises 
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fron|^j;onfounding objects of reason bounded by empty spfu^ But an 

Tirith objects of sense. ehipty space is impossible^ for theib 

In this antinomy, Mr. S. Turner’s can only be relation between spaces 

dogma, that nothing is uncomponnded, in so far as they are filled ; and there- 

would form a portion oT the Atheist’s fore he asserts that the world is infinite, 

positions, which run thus ; to wit : The Theist, on the other hand, argues 

“ Tlie world has no beginning — no- that if the world has no beginning, at 

thing in nature consists of simple parts every given instant an infinite time is 

— there is no freedom— every thing in elapsed ; but the determination of time, 

nature is necessity — there is no G^.” as an elapsed time, is to represent it as 

The opposite thesis, on the contrary, completed, and so deprive it of infinity; 

asserts that the world has a beginning — and so of space. If the world in respect 

that every thing in nature consists of to space is infinite, then at any present 

simple parts — that freedom is required time it is wholly m that time ; which is 

as a cause of nature — and that there is to determine the synthesis of its quan- 

a God. But the Atheiifi’s argumept tity, so that no more parts can be suc- 

has to do with the objects of sense, cessively added ; and as no quantity 

while the Theist deals only with those can be infinite, the Theist irrefutably 

of reason ; and between these two must concludes the world is not infinite. 

CMst an eternal disparity. In the Irrefutably ! both he and his antagonist 

objec ts of sense man may look in vain are equally irrefutable, and their con- 

for a God ; it is only in the union of elusions, though seemingly adverse, 

fuith and reason — in that faith which both equally logical, or illogical — 

has a reason to give — in that i;|^son which you will. This is, in ^ct, the 

which IS never ashamed to believe — argument of H. Richter’s two logicians 

that the idea of deity is apprehensible. — a capital picture. The artist himself 

V\ ERE TiicRE no iit^MAN REASON, is a disciple of the German philosopher, 

TiiFiiE coT’i.n BE NO BELIEF OF A and in that exquisite gem has illustrated 

Gon! the argument which we are now treat- 

'I'he Atheist supposes the beginning ing. The reader may see it in the 

of the world as an existence preceded Forpet^Me-^Jot* of 182ft, prettily en- 

by a tini(‘ — an empty time, which, as graved by Goodyear and Shenton. At 

the lapse of time is only possible by such logicians the painter and philo- 

means of changes in reference to some- sopher laughed, and Tliomas Hiiod 

thing permanent that changes, is not to laughed too, in a punning poem, in 

be conceived ; and therefore he asserts the same volume, illustrative of the 

tliat the world can have no beginning, illustration. O ye logicians I painter 

And so of space. If the world is and philosopher and poet alike laugh 

bounded, as bounds separate one space at ye — and yet, 

from another, the world must be 

Look how yc sit together ! 

Two bitter, desperate antugouists, 

Licking each oAer with their tongues, like lists, 

Merely to settle whether 
This world of ours had ever a beginning— . 

Whether created. 

Vaguely undated. 

Or Time had any finm in its spinning : 

When, lo ! — ^for thej^re sitting at the basement—. 

A hand like that upon Belshazzar’s wall 
Lets fall 

A written paper dirough the open casement. 

** O foolish wits ! ^tnus runs the document) 

To twist your brains into a double knot 
On suck a barren question I Be content 
That there is such a fair and pleasant spot 
For your enjoyment, as this verdant eanh. 

Go, eat and drink, and give your hearts to mirth 1 
For vainly ye contend i 
Before you can decide about its birth,* 

The world will have an end !” 

And now for the famous dogma of object can occur ^that is absolutely 

compounded parts. In experience, no sitnpl^ nor can any compound eub^ 
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stance in the world be reduced to 
parts absolutely simple ; of their com- 
position we may be indeed unconscious, 
but it by no means follows that they 
are not compounded. Experience and 
experiment^ therefore, present no sub- 
stance as consisting of simple parts; 
and the Atheist may argue, that if we 
suppose a compound substance so 
consisting of such parts, such sub- 
stance must occupy space, and so 
must the parts. But as each space 
consists of spaces, and that which fills 
space consists of as many parts as 
space itself, the simplest particle is 
consequently something composed of 
parts. Therefore there are no simple 
parts. Now, then, O Sliaron Turner ! 
seest thou not how the Atheist has 
poached upon thy manor, and what 
Decomes of your eternal compound 
being a natural impossibility V What 
you mean by a natural impossibility in 
such a connexion, we, Oliver Youke, 
cannot divine, seeing eternity and na- 
ture are no yokefellows — but saga- 
ciously guess, that 


** There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.*’ 

“ It is true,** you say, ‘‘ that the com- 
posing particles may, or may not, ha\e 
been eternal; that is a question of fact, 
but never the composition. The sepa- 
rate letters of the alphabet may or may 
not tiave eternally subsisted, but never 
one single word, never any sentence ; 
never, d fortiori^ either Homer’s Iliad 
or Newton's Frincipia. Never, there- 
fore, our earth, and its finely gravi- 
tating and geometrised system.** Viistly 
pretty writing this! Sentences aild 
words, it seems, cannot by any pos- 
sibility be eternal, but letters may. 
If Mr. Sharon Turner is right, St.John 
was wrong. Tlie evangelist should not 
have written, ** in the beginning was 
the word,** but iix the beginning was 
the letter. Truly, herein is Mr. Sharon 
Turnery Daniel come to judgment! 
Wc hope he will forgive us for our 
apparent levity — for we mean no real 
yifling, and have now no disposition 
thereto. Never were we in a graver 
mood — never in a more serious tenmer, 
a more religious spirit. But Mr. Sha- 
ron Turner haa^one beyond his depth, 
and here written nonsense. ' 

What, then, d 9 w;e say that sub- 
ij^nces are not compounded of simple 
parts 1 Not we ; for the apparenly 


opposite thesis is equally 'maintain- 
able. Tliough the elementary^ sub- 
stances may never be presented by 
any physical separation in an insu- 
lated state, reason will still appre- 
hend the first subjects of all com- 
position as simple. It is reason 
which affirms, and reason only, that 
all the substances in the world consist 
of simple parts, and that there is no- 
thing existing but these simple parts, 
and that which is composed of them. 
And what is the proof? Even this: 
Suppose that compound substances 
consist not of simple parts, the com- 
position is en£er an accidental relation 
ol‘ substance, or is essential. If essen- 
tial, our conception is of a simple 
substance, not or a compound. If the 
composition be an accidental reialion, 
then in thought the composition may 
be separated from the substance, in ii 
nothing composed would remain. In 
such case, if no simple parts are to 
remain, iiotliing at all would lemain — 
in fact, no substance would have been 
given. Botli dilemmas contradict the 
assumption, tliut compound sab.statjcc ^ 
cnsisi not of simple parts ; whence it 
fr 'ows that every one such subsUiice 
a^ist consist of such parts. 

We can pursue this antinomy no 
further, but must refer Mr. S. Turner 
to the Critical Philosophy for its full 
development. Our task is with lU 
results. 

Reason takes great interest in this 
conflict with itself, in the solution of 
these u^uestions. It is therefore the 
duty of philosophy to search for the 
grounds by which it can be removed. 
The question concerns not uny object 
of experience, but belongs to the 
sciences that originate solely in reason, 
which, as their source, must be capable 
of solving them. Pure malliematics 
and pure morals, siiys Kant, are not in 
the least derived from experience, and 
must necessarily find the solution of 
their problems in the very same source 
from which they, as sciences, sprung 
themselves. The integration of many 
differential formularies is not yet dis- 
covered, but no one is authorised to 
say that they never can be discovered. 
This is precisely the case with regard 
to questions which concern what is 
conformable, or what is contrary, to 
duty. There can be no single action 
imagined, with reprd to which reason 
is not able to decide whether it be right 
or wrong, although it may perhaps not 
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alwa)» be immediately ready with its 
(locisibn the instant the question is 
pr^osed. 

The question concerns not, we have 
said, any object of experience. The 
tunc previous to the beginning of the 
world, or the space beyond its bounds, 
or the beginning itself, or the bounds 
themselves, can never be experienced ; 
as little can infinite tune or infinite 
space ; neither may the simple, which 
is not at all composed ; nor the com- 
plete division ad infinitum of any sub- 
stance. What the conflict is, attention 
to the procedure of reasop. by which it 
attributes objective reality to an ide^, 
will enable us to discover. 

The object of such an idea is, what 
ill (rerman philosophy is denominated 
transcendental ; that is, though the 
mind is capable of conceiving it, yet 
It is incapable of having it presented 
to It. No object is seen by the mind ; 
only an idea is conceived. Tlie gjbject 
Itself would be either too great or too 
little even for conception. Do we 
maintain that the world has no begin- 
ning ? Then, what faculty of the mind 
is large enough to represent the infi- 
nitely elajised time ? Do we say that 
the world has a beginning? What 
faculty of the mind is there that sur- 
passes not the limits of its duration, 
and conceives of some preceding state, 
and thus, 

At one liigb bound, high overleaps all 
hound V* 

This is a very curious argument ; let 
Mr. Sharon Turner consider it well ; 
he will be all the wiser for it. It 
holds good also of the simple parts of 
which substances are or are not sup- 
posed to be compounded. Do we 
nold that every object in space consists 
of parts which are again composed ? 
What intelligence is thei^ extensive 
enough to pursue the division ad imfi- 
nitum? Do we maintain that every 
substance in space is composed of 
simple parts? What mind is there 
that in the simplest perceivable atom 
apprehends not a simpler ? and truly, 
because, as an object in space, it again 
presupposes parts. 

The object of the cosmological idea, 
therefore, neither on the one hand nor 
the other can be presented as an 
object of sense. What then? The 
very objects of sense are only pheno- 
mena, and not the things in themselves 
Time and space likewise are no‘ objects, 


and exist only by reference to the 
objects by which tfa^ are occupied; 
These objects can only be represented 
under the conditions of time and space. 
But we distinguish the objects of intui- 
tion from the intuition itself, which is 
a fact of consciousness. Still, we are 
prepared to admit that we live in a 
real and not in an imaginary world of 
things around us. But in conceiving 
any preceding time — or a time veiy 
remote from the present moment — oif 
a place in space which is frir from any 
certain place — or a small part of mat- 
ter numerically expressed — or a cause 
between which and a certain event wo 
adopt a great number of intermediate 
causes — or an existence as the condi* 
tion of another condition and existence, 
which lies far from its condition, — we 
think of all these objects as belonging 
to the sphere of sensible experience, 
(though we never can sensibly expe- 
rience them), because we conceive 
them conformably to the laws of sen- 
sible experience. Nevertheless, we 
must not forget that they are not 
objects of sensible experience. What 
do we, then ? We endeavour to con- 
sider them no longer as objects of 
sensible experience, as phenomena ; 
but would contemplate the totality of 
them, composing the world, as a thing 
in itself. But what we call the world, 
and all that we can understand of it, 
is a collection of phenomena. 

V\'e feel that we are doing a great 
good by pursuing this Mibject, though 
not without considerable difficulty and 
diffidence ; for we cannot be unaware 
tliat, to ordinary minds, we shall be 
discoursing pleasant music in an alien 
language : but at the same time we 
feel assured, that we sliall be doing 
good to such minds as Mr. Sharon 
Turner’s — the instructors of the human 
race — and well know, tliat it is pre- 
cisely for such minds that discipline of 
tiie sort to which we are now endea- 
vouring to subject the reason of our 
modem sacred historian, ir^pressly 
fitted. -When we mean by o^ects not 
phenomena, bat things in them’lhlves, 
surely we mean not objects as th^ 
conceived by the mere understanding. 
But the process of mind on which we 
are animadverting identifies both — that 
is, the diings in themselves with what 
we fliink*tbem to be; and decides the 
question at once, whether realities coi^ 
respond with appearances and con- 
ceptions. It gives rise to certain de- 
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cations*— wbitch are, howeTer, not 
artifiGial, and indeed are only remoT- 
able by art (metaphyeical)— -whereof 
the chief is a sophkmo figure dktiomt. 
The argument, therefore, both of the 
Theist and Atheist, as above set down, 
is defective, since they both refer to a 
dialectical conclusion ; in which, though 
the major is correct, the minor is per« 
fectly gratuitous. 

Is it not then certain, that one of the 
two assertions, the world either has a 
beginning, or it has not, must be either 
true or false? This question may be 
met with another. Of a body may it 
not be said, not only that it has a good 
or a bad smell, but that it has no 
smell at all? A third case then is 
possible. What is the third case? 
The world, as a given whole of things 
in themselves, may be considered in- 
deed as finite or infinite ; but the pi-e- 
dicates, finite and infinite, would be but 
void conceptions, neither of them being 
presented in any sensible intuition: 
and it is for that reason that the one is 
the contradictory opposite of the other. 
But the world is not a given whole, or 
but of phenomena; and these, as given 
in Time and Space (in which only tliey 
can be given), compose an empirical 
synthesis only, and not an absolute 
totality. And of the things in them- 
selves it may be asserted, that tliat 
which is not simple is the contradic- 
tory opposite of the simple; both 
which conceptions, however, would be 
void, because they would have no re- 
ference to a sensible object — a sensible 
object, consisting neither of simple nor 
of infinitely many parts. T^e the 
world as a whole of phenomena, and 
both assertions are equally groundless 
— ^both are found to be a conflict of 
appearances. 

It is, then, by no wpeals of sense, 
such as Mr. Sharon Turner suggests, 
that the solution is practicable. It is 
in vain to say, that ** the particles of 
whicb^ qonipouods consist must have 
been iMtome state before they were 
compootided together.'^' This proves 
not incorapatibili^ of compo- 

l^on and etmity;” for what has 
eternity to do with before and after ? 
What the historian states regards Time 
only; next sentence, therefore, is 

JlaS rnnmm; I €. *^The sjpgle con- 
dition of the elemeDts must kavepre^ 
ceded their union in the composition : 
and thus it is paifbiCALLY impossibla 
dat a compound can have been ete«^ 


NAL.” Physically impossible! j^What 
have physical considerations to do with 
any thing eternal? They are meta- 
physical considerations only which 
apply to such inquiries. What fol- 
lows is a pretty illustration : — “ The 
schoolboy perceives at once that his 
P tUM-CAXE cannot have been eter- 
nal ! I ! The plums, the flour, the 
butter, the eggs, and the sugar, of 
which it is composed, must have been 
in some other places and state, before 
they were brought together to make 
the substance which gratifies him\” 
O for an eternal plum-cake 1 might b^ 
a, very naturil wish for any schoolboy ; 
but in wishing fur such a tiling, lie 
would only make the same blunder 
that Mr. S. Turner has made, namely, 
that of confounding eternity with in- 
finite time; stud infinite time being, 
meanwhile, a contradiction in terms. 

Moses avoided the dispute altogether, 
by sublimely and concisely announcing, 
that “In THE UEGiNM.NG (fod made 
the heavens and the earth.*’ Tul be- 
ginning 1 — therefore not in tune, be- 
cause the beginning of tune ; and It IS 
remarkable that, throughout the Old 
Testament, the phrase is used to denote 
an eternal relation. It is a figure of 
speech for eternity; nay, it is more 
than a figure of speech, for tue iil- 
GiNNiNG must be eternity. Is a 
mathematical point in space ^ Is it 
not rather space itself ? or, still more, 
the constituent of space ? “ The mo- 
ment,*^ says Colendge, “ w'e assume 
an origin in nature, a true beginnings 
an actual first, that moment we rise 
above nature, and are copipelled to 
assume a supernatural power.** The 
old man, then, in his own sublime 
way, goes on to add, by way of note — 
or, rather, in such manner takes care 
to say it meanwhile — “ These are 
truths whiqh can scarcely be too fre- 
qq®ntly impressed on the mind that is 
in earnest in the wish to reflect aright. 
Nature is a line in constant and con- 
tinuous evolution : its beginning is lost 
in the supernatural; and for ourtmder- 
standings therefore, it must appear as a 
continuous line, without beginning or 
end. But where there is no discon- 
tinuity there can be no origination, 
and EVERY appearance of ORIOINA- 

TION IN NATURE IS BUT A SHADOW OF 
OUR OWN CASTING. It is R reflection 
from our own wiU or spirit. Herein, 
indeed, the will consists. ^ This is the 
essential character by which will is 
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cppoted to nature, as miritf and raised 
above natare as teifJktermining spirit 
— this, namely, that it is a power of 
originating an act or state/' Mr. S. 
Turner will suffer us to recommend to 
ins attention the whole of this profound 
writers aphorisms on original sin, 
from which these passages have been 
taken ; they will initiate him into much 
about which it is clear that he is at 
present in a serious state of imperfect 
acquaintance. 

Our remarks are at present confined 
to a less elevated region of thought. 
We would point merely the principle 
by which reason may regulate itself in 
these sclf-origmated conflicts, about 
matters transcending all experience 
and experiment which the senses are 
capable of producing. Let it be re- 
collected, that if the mathematician 
speaks of a progression ad injinitumy 
the ])hilosopher must content himself 
with the phrase in md^nitum. There 
may also be objects corresponsKng 
with our conceptions in their extension 
to the infinite, but certain it is that our 
experience cannot realise those concep- 
tions of the infinite ; for, according to 
the nature of the empirical regression, 
it can only proceed from one pheno- 
menon to another. When, consequently, 
w'e said that we cannot therefore affirm 
that such ideas are correlated to any 
realities, or constitute any, we would 
admit they are useful for the regula- 
tion of experience, teaching it never to 
be satisfied, and urging on and on to 
more extensive conquests. The world 
is never perceived as a whole, either 
with regard to time or space ; its ex- 
tent and duration, therefore, arc more 
safely described as indefinite, than as 
either finite or infinite. To the uni- 
verse Itself, says the wise man of 
Kdnigsberg, there is no beginning, 
there are no bounds; all b^inning 
and all bounds being only tn the 
world. Tlie objects in the world ate 
only limited conditionally; but the 
world itself neither conditionally nor 
unconditionallv. It can therefore never 
be comprehended or determined by tlie 
human understanding, however she 
may engage herself in determining its 
nature and limits. But in determining 
the simplicity of the parts, she c^oes be- 
yond the indefinite, even to the infinite ; 
nevertheless, it is only assumed that a 
quantity may be divided into members 
od infinitum — it does not follow that it 
is reallymembered to infinity. From all 


which considerations Kant conclude 
that no object can cortespond with 
our ideas, in so fiir as iBEgr'ftre cosmo-* 
logical and transoendenwl.'’ To the 
conception of thd' beginning of the 
world, or of the bounds of the uai* 
verse, or of the conception of the abso- 
lutely simple, there is no sensible cor- 
responding object ; but in all her efforts 
of this kind, reason conceives an object 
problematically, which, so long as it is 
known to be problematical only, will 
not lead her into any contradictions. 
The great purpose of the German sage 
was to prevent any man from confin- 
ing, as Mr. Sharon Turner has uncon- 
sciously done, the reality of things 
within the limits either of his own 
conceptions, or those of all men. 

But when will man learn humility? 
when will he cease to think of eternity 
as of time ? Presumptuous mortal, to 
intrude his notions of succession into 
dateless possibility of being I Wise 
above what is written, be would pre- 
sume to understand the mystery of that 
Beginning in which God created the 
heavens and the earth I Yet may he 
realise the mystery in himself — con- 
tinually does he realise it : but it still 
remains a mystery. Uo^ many repe- 
titions of the creative act is it granted 
to us to accomplish, yet how uncon- 
scious of the prerogative are the herd 
of mankind I • 

Unconscious of it as the herd was 
the sage of Kdnigsberg, from whom 
we have quoted. We are no/ Kantists. 
What Kant did, he did well ; bis ap- 
pointed work it was, and God was 
well pleased with his good and fiiithful 
servant: but he did not all. The 
Aristotelian method, which he loved, 
permitted him to do no more ; but 
more might have been done^more has 
been done by later Platonists. There- 
fore we are not Kantists, but we des- 
pise the man who despises Kant ; or. 
It may be, we esteem him — ^but it is as 
a fool. Nevertlieless, not Kantists axe 
we, though we have thought it fit to set 
forth what be has performed on this 
high argument; and fi>r g^ rea^os : 
because his la^uis in this way naee 
brought us to the consideration of th^ 
most important question in philosophy, 
whether the ideas of whicn we nave 
been discoursing most eloquent music, 
are indeed only, as Kant affirms, regu- 
lative ; or as some even wiser than be 
contend, were eoDStl|ftttive of realities 
in themselves. 
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Truly, man is an image of God, and to distinguish the word Adam from a 

we ought to be grateful that we may proper name, by prefixing an article, 

learn something of God from attentive the Adam,*’ os expressive of the genus 
study of his human creature — from a as well as of the individual; for which 

knowledge of ourselVes. Every act of reason, also, St. Paul universally uses 
ours constituting a beginning, is an the symbolical phrase, the old man.” 
echo of the creative fiat. It is pos- These considerations will assist the 
sible for a finite will to originate an reader, if he thinks sufficiently, in form- 

act or state of being, albeit only in and ing some idea of the Divine act, when 
for the agent himself ; and it consti- in the beginning God created. By an 
tutes thus a true beginning, though act of His all-originating will was that 
with regard to the series of motions beginning decreed — that beginning, 

and changes by which the free act is when the heavens and earth were affi- 

manifested and made effectual, the Hated’** by and to the universal parent 

finite will gives a beginning only by — ^who then, in the language of tlie 

coincidence with that absolute will, epistle-writqrto the Hebrews, “ by his 

which is at the same time infinite son constituted tlie agcs.'*t Some, 

Pow’ER. In a word, a finite will, or doubtless, will be found, who will dis- 
ihe will of a finite free agent, acts out- pute this liberty of volition. To su< h 

wardly by confluence with the laws of may be replied, m the words of (Jule- 

nature. Whenever we will, we con- ridge, “ What but absurdity can follow, 

stitute such an actual beginning : — ^we if you decide on spirit by the laws of 

api^ar to do so, and we really do so. matter? if you judge that which, if it 

It is no illusion arising from our ig- be at all, mu^^t be .vwpcrsen^ual, hy that 

norance of the antecedent causes; it fdcafby of your mind, the very defi- 

comes not within the range of cause nition of which is * the faculty judging 

and effect, the relation of which is, m according to sense i* These, then, are 

feet, no law to which the will or spirit unworthy the name of reason,s : they 

of man is subject, but merely a form are only pretexts. But without reason 

or mode of thinking inherent in the to coiiliadict your own consciousness 

understandingf itself, ,to which the un- in defiance of your own conscience*, i*. 

derstanding subjects whatever it per- contrary to reason. Such and such 

ceives or meditates upon, but from writers^ you say, have made a great 

which the will of man, whereto his sensation: if so, 1 am sorry for it ; but 

understanding is subject, is free, so the fact I take to be this, rrom u 

long as it wills to be free. Hence, in vanety of causes the more austere 

the Scripture we are told of man being sciences have fallen into discredit, and 

renewed in the spirit of his will; and impostors have taken advantage of the 

of the spiritual man being set free from general ignorance to give a sort of 

and above all law. It is nature only mysterious and terrific importance to a 

that is subject to law, not spint. It is parcel of trashy sophistry ; tlie authoi-s 

in virtue of this originant power of his of which would not have employed 

will that man was and is capable of themselves more irrationally in sub- 
original sin, which is not a thing cir- mitting the works of llafael or Titian 

cumstantially derived, but an act or to canons of cnticisrn deduced from 

state begun in every individual by the sense of smell. Nay, less so. For 

whom it is committed; relative to here the objects and the organs are 

which mry man is the adequate repre- only disparate; while, in the other 

sentative of all men, even as was the else, they are absolutely diverse ” 

first man. The individual Adam, as first To such reply Mr. Sharon Turner is 
in was veiy naturally taken and not obvious. It is with great pleasure 

exhibited as the diagram; the sacred that we can extract what he has written 

hist^n, however, who primarily held upon the Freedom of Will, with un- 

^d^p as such example, being careful mingled approbation. 

^ « As the word hara (created) has an obvious affinity with bar (a son), and pro- 

baWy was denved from it, the pleasing idea of filiation is connected with creation, in 
the natiM etymology of the term used by tbe sacred historian to express it. This is 
in gratifying unison with the repeated intimations of Divine revelation, that the 
Creator deigns to consider himself as the father of his earthly creatures.”— S haron 
Turner. 

t SBch is the Ubper tnnslaUon of tbe words by whom also he made the worlds." 
Heb. I. 2. 
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** With this]^dplADf-«6l£-formatioii, 
the sool geems also to poisesi an origiiMl 
and indestruotihle property of self-will. 
This seems to he a natural quality of all 
intelligence. It cannot hnt will, as it 
cannot but perceive, and feel ; and 
it cannot but will like itself, because 
evenr being can oftlv act like itself, and 
not like anotheff It must be that being 
before it could do so. The sbol must 
therefore will for itself, aa it thinks for 
itself. This is self-will, as the other 
action is self-lhought. No man thinks 
in all respects like another, and no man 
wills in fdl thinM like another. Each 
thinks for himself and wills for himself, 
and he sees and hear%for lihqself; and, 
ns we have observed, also fonns himself. 
Self-will, or the willing ^cording to bis 
own nature i— to his individual person- 
ality — to his separate and interior self, 
is therefore the inseparable property of 
every one. None can divest themselves 
of their will, more than of their thought. 
They must will while they exist, as thev 
must so long breathe and live. This 
self-will always wills accordinff to<fb 
own nature, upon its ois*n sensations and 
inclinations, and as it chooses. Self 
must not bo itself before it could do 
otherwise. This self-will is that which, 
under another denomination, we call 
free-will : it is always free to will, and 
always wills according to its own choice. 
In this respect it has no master, and no 
overruling necessity ; and can have 
none, because it is an essential property 
of intelligence to will, of which mily 
annihilation can deprive it. The com- 
pulsion which we feel comes not upon 
our will, but upon our acting on our 
volitions. We have a natural and una- 
voidable freedom of will, but we have 
not as free a powef of acting upon our 
will. All external tbines act more or 
less on our free agency, but not on our 
free-will. The prisoner, blinded, beaten, 
and chained in a dungeon, can yet will 
as he pleases, and has repeatedly shewn 
tliat he does so. ‘Even under the serer* 
est tortures, inflicted on purpose to com- 
pel him to will as his tormentors require^ 
the human spirit has on numsfous Ooca-^ 
sions proved that it is not only .■till ex- 
erting its free-will in imposition to the 
agencies whid^make it suffisr hut doing 
so, but that it Oan even avow iini it wiU 
continue to exerriae m Hjberty. Eyen 
where it eesms to yiw toiHolenoe,lt is 
rather an eztOMod vethfdsnbmlsekttriisa 
an actual suneender CtMe fregriem. It 
only forms AMw eelf^willjn ig«4 
rent aoquieaewtter* It'wUls> 
wi& theinjnnotiaBS ti the pruhl jisweiv 
in its. words end oeaduct, mit 1 rilunoi 
doubt -thst it aUm, iiM^ .«oergd 
ments,^wills to bate Wvpem^UtOr OQU 
^VOL. VI. NO. xxxiii. ■ ’ 


his reijttisition, and the ooafoimity to 
which in this violence it assents. Ita 
hostile will remains as it was, and kseps 
its freedom qg strongly as ever,; flhoi^ 
it wills, for the sakr of ending the in- 
flicted pain,; to submit to speim and act 
as the oppressor has enjoined. It seems 
to me that it cannot but do so. The will 
cannot destroy its own essential freedom 
by any act of its volition, as the mind 
cannot divest itself of its power to think. 
It may, by new resolutions of its will, 
alter its expressions of it, and its acting 
upon it. But that, under the piessore ofi.,' 
disagressble necessities, the human ac- 
tion and foe will are oontinnally at vari- 
ance, though no external sign of foe 
diflTerettee is suffered to appear, we may 
perceive evaiy day in society, and not 
unfreijuently feel in our own perscaafll 
experience. Tbs will never seems to 
change but hy its own choice, and then 
it makes foe alteration onty beeanSe it 
wills to do BO. V It exerts its: flmedom 
in adopting the mutation, because it does 
not alter until it plessea to change. For 
these reasons, llnfer that this self-will, 
or free-will, always willing as it chooses, 
foough not often able to act as it wishes, 
is an essential property of foe human 
soul, of which it canuot divest itself nor 
be divested.*’ 

Thus it is that ^he will, of man, in 
virtue of its freedom, bolds a state in- 
dependent of circumstances, and this 
may help to shew how Uie creative will, 
previous and supqriot to all cucum* 
stances, by a Divine act constituted the ^ 
ages, in a filial beginning, — tbe first 
and last of all time. So frur, and in 
such measure, according to its degree, 
may the finite will realise the mysterious 
doings of the infinite ; so &r, and in 
such measure, may it give a reason for 
tbe faith that is m us, — namely, that 
the ages were constituted by the word 
of Ood* But is it in the pomr of 
reason to affirm on such evidence, 
that the Divine ant was the archetype 
of such human voUtioa ! Not it I To 
a faculty above reoaojn fots4iish argu- 
ment appeds,— even to frufo itself. 
For reason, even as understanid^, 
fails in solving this important qudi^on ; 
— no dogma, whether of simple, .m- 
compounded p^^T-no ccmsciousnSsfl,^ 
whether of spirits fieedom or self- . 
determintim willy-^con. ayati ^ de- 
monstrate foe creation of foe world or 
,foa ;heing 'oT a God. ^ a& trufos, 
I® 4«noB- . 

strate ; but c^t^hroibs, foc^ are the 
least in need of dflinqiisd^ 
says; an author alrecufy qifofod, 
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may be no conclusive demonstrations 
of a good, wise, living, and personal 
God, there are so many conWneing 
reasons for it, within and without, — a 
grain of sand, sufficing, and a whole 
universe at hand to echo the decision 1 
— that for every mind not devoid of all 
reason, and desperately conscience- 
proof, the truth which it is the least 
possible to prove, it is little less than 
impossible not to believe^” 

Archbishop Le^hton has remarked 
right wdl, tnat ** Faith elevates the 
soul not only above sense and sensi- 
ble things, but above reason itself. As 
reason corrects the errors which sense 
might occasion, so supernatural faith 
corrects the errors of natural reason, 
judging according td sense.** Subjects 
both beyond sense and reason are the 
proper objects of faith. No other evi- 
dence have they but what faitli gives 
them ; what reason fails to shew, faith 
fears not to substantiate, becoming it- 
self the substance of things Imped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.** 
Faith is its own evidence, its own sub- 
stance, and the evidence and substance 
of all other things ; for even of things 
visible, faith it is which translates ap- 
pearances into realties. Faith it is 
wdiich from phenomena infers the ex- 
istence of noumena and decides that 
for every seusation that we experience 
there must exist a cause, or occasion in 
correspondence whh the effect pro- 
duced in the sensuous receptibility. 

From what has been written, our 
readers and Mr. Sharon Turner will 
readily gather why he, in this vexy ex- 
cellent book, has foiled in his endea- 
vour to prove, by reference to objects 
of sense, and logical inference, certain 
cosmolo^cal ideas which lay in his 
way at outset of his work*. But 
failure extends no further; unpractised 
as a m^pbysician; imperfect as a phi- 
losoplier, as an historian of the six days* 
work of God Mr. Sharon Turner has 
been CKceedingly successful. We had 
intended to hate given the pith of bis 
woric, but have been led so far in our 
I leSeetions, that we must cou- 
" ourselves with a severe abridge- 
fmeni of our analysis,-^ no great fault, 
if It^nduee our readers to purchase the 
Sacred HistOfy of the Worlds and pe- 
ruse it for themselves ; it will richly 
repay the trouble end expanse. 

The veoeiable and invaluable outline 
of foe primoidk^^ur globe, contained 
in foe Mofokr aeodun^ beginf'with a 
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general declaratioii, that the earth ori- 
ginated from the creation of God. 

Its fost unformed, dark, and void 
state/* says Mr. Sharon Turner, is no- 
ticed with the wsisxs upon it, upon which 
the Spirit of Eloiiim is represented to 
have been in active operation. Tlie re. 
suits of His agency are not detailed, nor 
is any chronomgy affixed to this period 
of our terrestrial formation, nor is any 
acconnt given of the geological construc- 
tions that ensued. Our science is there- 
fore left Bt full liberty to investigate and 
delineate what it may discover to have 
been the actual process by which the con- 
struction o^ur planetwas accomplished. 
^ ** The Mosaic chronology begins with 

*th6 formation of Adam, and w'ith tlie six 
preceding days or periods, which com. 
menced with the production of light. 
Whst interval occurred between the first 
creation of the material substance of our 
globe and the mandate for light to de- 
scend upon it -..whether months, yeais, 
or ages— .is not in the slightest degree 
notveod. Geology may shorten or ex- 
tend its duratioiij as it may find proper . 
there is no restriction on this port of the 
subject. In this portion of timet or 0 ter~ 
nit if t we may place the formation of our 
elementary matter— the composition and 
arrangement of the vast central and in. 
terior contents, w hatever they may be — 
and the construction, circumambiency, 
and consolidation of all the ])rimordiai 
rocks ; and, indeed, tlie production of all 
things to which light was not essentully 
necessary." 

lu the above extract, we take objec- 
tion, of course, to the phrase, portion 
of eternity,’* and smile at the permission 
given to the geologist to extend or 
shorten its duration. Tlie mysterious 
interval, however, we have seerf dated 
higher, even as occurring between the 
Ration of the heavens and the earth 
in the beginning, and the period (so to 
speak) when the earth became without 
form, and void,—- a state by the way not 
redicated ofto^heavens. Some inys- 
cs have occupied the interval with the 
fall of LuGifer,and have suppUsed chaos 
to be the result of his ruin ; and Milton 
appears to nave adopted the notion, by 
the date which he assigns to the war of 
the angels,— a notion, indeed, not 
^thout much sigutiicaoce, if taken as 
indicating rather a mythbs thaaa mere 
foct. In that sense somefoiug may be 
made of it. But we pass on to the 
splendid panorama of creation wliicli 
our author has made to move in re- 
view before us with so truly picturesque 
an assemblage of effects. 




Liglit, he thinks, is inasi prolba^ly* 
an ethereal fluid, now universally 
diffused, and p^amug all'thihgs, dnd 
not anumanatiort from the'suiK which, 
however, has a diilSct and additional 
agency thei-eon. It was a distinct 
production anterior to the sun. Light 
came to the earth in tlie state in which 
we now almost univeisallv find it, as 
both light and beat ; and that, from the 
moment of itsipresence, the phenomena 
and ageing Oflight, beet, add fii^, be- 
gan wherover it spx^,'a^ within 
earth ' as well as upon it. The interior 
of the earth, as frh as it^ yet known, 
exhibits eveiwhere the agency of light 
and heat, eitlier in their oombined ope- 
nition of fire, or in their separate statee, 
or other modifications. Submarine 
volcanoes are still occasionally hurst- 
ing up, as indietitions of the fierv 
agencies'that are yet acting beneath 
our%ir^oe. ' Thus the Mosaic record 
expresses the true principles cf* our 
geological formations. These have pro- 
ceeded from the action of the wateiy or 
of the fiery element, or are (he alternate 
efiects of each. We learn, from the 
book of Genesis, tliat both tliese were 
active agents in the creation, from its 
very commeneeinent. Water preced^, 
and began its operations as the Spirit 
of the Creator directed them. Light 
descended imiiiediate1yafterwards,wheii 
ordered; and^ with its modifications, 
or attendants, beat and fire; exerted 
their powerful agencies. ^ 'Thus' the 
great scientific trutli so recently ascer- 
tained, after many contending systems 
had been upheld and thrown down, 
that both the wateiy and fiery elements 
were actively concerned in the geolo- 
gical construction of our earth, & iss- 
plied or indicated by the MosaicmtrnN 
tiofl, instead of being ibcon^teiff 
with it* ^ ' J 't > ' 

The <MtiVe d^y oOr txxfitfUgOhlst 
undbrriknds as being our natural onewf 
twenly-ff>uf houtl,’--a^pokitlon which it 
is not worth while here tb dispute. To 
the second day was wisfly given the 
generation of the^ atmospnm and 
clouds ; for, ** uole^ the atsoendtng va- 
pours from ''both eicth and eea had 
been duly bdanced with ^e deecObd- 
ing lUin, wA i^ess die filled mbane 
were kept ^b^sfandy in aetioU, to ocear^ 
Sion a (kmsfaiidti^poreftm 
amount to rise hitO the skies, add 6^ 
effective caumtidn,a8 uncea^Ogfyo^ 
rating to make the elesiW vapour 
descend in the needed showers, the 


vegetable and aniimd kbgd^ would 
want that ess^al 
which thdy Oould 'riot , Ijo 

detail is given of t^ 5»nsett|^«St>v®* 
menta by which the sepeshtiein of 
land and sea was effected. The geo- 
logist, therefore, is free to formbis most 
scientific speculations. ' ' If the glni 
bular surface was an^ uniform level, 
with an equal difiurion of .tli$ wafe» 
upon its whole circumference, tome 
parts must have heen raised 
order to produce adequate c^cavities, 
into which the aqueous mass^ could 
subside and collect. Tb&exterior frirm 
of the earth is manifestly of this kind. 
Vast ranges of mountains and rocks 
are now seeir atgnding m Various re^ 
gions, as high above the common 
ground as the depths ofthe ocean seem 
to be below it, in which the seas are 
permanently assembled. Tbe surfbee 
of the earth arises, in some parts, into 
high table-land ; Imt the general level 
of both land and sea is now nearly the 
saine. The oceaq is, therefore, ob- 
viously occupying cavities equal to its 
bulk of fluid; and the supposition 
seems to be not unreasonable, that, in 
order to form these hollow spaces, the 
mountain masses were raised up. The 
stale and plienomena of these stu- 
pei^ous elevations in many applicable 
points fiivour the idea, and recommfnd 
It to our consideration.^' 

The formation and armngement of 
our planetary system* is too large an 
argument for us to venture upon, aud 
would better make the subject of a se- 
parate paper. Ihe Creating Mind is 
so visible in the .v^etahle kingdons, 
that we regret our inability to set it 
for^, for mere want of space. Thus 
mpdh, however, we must quote : 

The caxsTioa of vegetables is 
placed by Moses subsequent tb the pro- 
daorioo oflight and of the atmosphere, 
imme^teiy after the waters had receded 
from the land, and just before the crea- 
tion aadoiTangemeBt of the solar system. 

** Tbii position of viwetables in the 
series of creation exactly answe||. the 
demands of opr present knowledge, 
stead of requirii^ the buo'b light to ge. 
midate, seeds and plants, in order to do 
BO, must be sowed and placed in dark- 
neas before they begin to vegetate. A 
•mall heat and moisture first cause their 
living priimiple to begin its operations, 
hut mey cannot flower or fruit until they 
receive the solsrheaiup; nor ;*oottld they 

f wv without light, SIT, end moisture, 
portion of oxygen air is essential to 
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7 «getBtion : hence the previous atmo^ 
sphere, which contains in it more than 
that portioD, was indispensable, as was 
also some water on the soil where they 
were to grow. This exact placing of the 
vegetable formation and first germiua* 
tion is another test of the authenticity of 
the Hehrew cosmogony, which random 
fiction could not have st^.** 


Mr. Sharon Turner well exemplifies 
the Divine kindnea in the flowers and 
ihiitS) shews dial there is no spon- 
taneous production of plants, illustrates 
the reproductive system, and briefly 
reviews their uses in the scheme of cre- 
ation. What* he says of the actions 
and phenomena of their living princi- 
ple deserves careful perml. He 
thinks, also, that they were locally 
created and gi^ually diffiised; and, 
from the fossil traces and remains 
of ancient plants in the subterranean 
strata, derives some interesting indica- 
tions of the primeval state and vegetation 
of the earth. He then ascends to the 
creation of the fish and whales, the 
general principles of their formation 
and peculiar nature, their forms and 
colours, their general character, —voices 
of some — their serenity and habitual 
comfort; and winds* up the subject 
with some excellent reflections on the 
nature and phenomena of the mental 
piipciple which they manifest. Next 
occurs a brief review of the mollusca, 
testacea, zoophyte, and infusoria orders, 
and of their mdications of feeling and 
mind. The bird creation, with their 
plumage and song, their power of 
flight and their mig^ons, mir num- 
bm and classes, their genml cbarac^ 
ter and mental fiiculties, are pleasingly 
treated. Of the sixth day’s creation, 
quadrupeds, insects, and reptiles, an 
animatra account is given. Wesdect, 
as a specimen, what our author says of 
the roaoifestation of will in the insect 
tribes: 

** We eaoally see the full and firee 
exerdsa m iumvidual choice and will. 
Tiy wl^ any wdking insect : it will 
move, net as yon choose, but as it likes. 
.Ch^it in one path, and, unless through 
Mbit pauses, it will take another ; it 
ftinU not go in the course or to the point 
you wid>, if left to itself, or without a 
posiiivb compulsion. I have often tried 
and watdied them, and have been satis- 
fied, that as fitt as eoncems ^emselvss, 
and an constraiiiing force withheld, they 
have as much ftiee«agenoy, spontaneous 
motion, and freedom of iml, os I have ; 
and use thme qualities as ind^endentty. 


and with as much self-choice and deter- 
mination, as I do BO. There is nothii^ 
like ovemiiing, confining, and automati- 
csl agency or compulsion about them. 
Their mottona exhibit continual changes 
of will and self-chooaiikg action. 

Thw shew me that they have as 
dear ana jiut a perception of thinn as 
1 have. The fly knows the treade — 
the wasp the sugar— the bee his hive 
and honey — the caterpillar the herb he 
likes, as well ss we do. If driven awav, 
they return to the thing tb^ desire. Tbe 
bee does not go to a leaf mstead of the 
flower, nor to a stone instead of a tree. 
They perceive what fiiey want to be tlie 
thing th^ wi^t or like, and they move 
tdwards it accordingly. In this conduct 
they judge as rightly u>out it os we should 
do, and act as consciously towards it. The 
more we study the actions of insects, 
with reference 'to their nature and pur- 
poses, we shall find that they habitually 
act with as much proper judgment con- 
cerning them, as our mind in their bMes 
wou]d^ do. As for as I have observed 
and 6'an anticipate, they act as 1 should 
act if 1 were in their frames, and bad 
their wants and wishes, and were under 
the same circumstances and situation. 
If we were ants or bees, what could wo 
do better than what they do ? T'he in- 
stances of wasps and others reducing tlio 
weight or shape of their prey, to enabU* 
them to cany it, are instances of botli 
reasoning and judgment ; so is that of 
tbe beetles' underminiog tbe stoke to 
get at the toad, which it held above their 
reach; so is that of tho humble bees’ 
piercing the side of tbe calyx to got at 
the honey, when they cannot reach the 
nectarium by going within it. No hu- 
man parent could exert more reasoning 
and aflfectionate foresight for the benefit 
of the child that was about to bo horn, 
than another iqtacies of bee uniformly 
dispUys. The earwig appeara to hatch 
her eggs with the mater^ assiduity of 
the hen, and to allow no opposing in- 
terposition to frustrate her intention. 
To asdat a fellow-creature with the co- 
OMration of our labour, w'hen it is need- 
ea, is an act both of an observing and 
meaning mind, and of a benevolent feel- 
ing ; and su^ an operation is performed 
by the piUefiafers. It it a curious in- 
stance of the analogy which the Creator 
has spread through aU his races of ant- 
mal being, as if to manifest that our 
Maker’s mind and agency fobri- 
catod all things, that some insaots appear 
to have the faedty and habit «ef tbe nu- 
tritive rumination. Their^, discernment 
of tbe best place to be in fimr their crans- 
formiktion from their caterpillar state, 
and intuitive motion on purpose to put 
themselves in it, has all the semblance 
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of perceiving and Judging mind. It 
is not resolvnble into mere eitemal im- 
pulse ^ it seems to arise from the ani- 
mal's own will and determination on its 
sensations and necessities.** 

Man DOW appears upon the scene. 
From what our author has written on 
this part of his subject we have already 
extracted. Of the temptation and fh]l« 
and the universal deluge, he says 
little, reserving the full consideration 
for a second part, to be united with a 
Sacred Histoiy of the World Restored. 

We look upon this book particulariy 
as one of tlie signs of the times,— as an 
evidence that the presents peculiarly 
the age of understanding. The work is^ 
in fact, an exercitation on natural philo- 
sophy ; but in all the higher depart- 
ments, — in the purely rational and 
simply metaphysical, — it is wonder- 
fully at fault. The peculiar tendency 
of the age thus indicated has Ailed 
some contemplative mindfi with atgrm, 


in which we cannot say that we are 
disposed to share. It has ever been 
the way of Providence to cultivate the 
human mind in one branch al one time 
and place, and another in atrother/ 
When the province which it is sow 
engaged about shall have been pei^ 
fectly explored, doubtless it will ascend 
to higher regions of thought and feel- 
ing. For what says die judicioas 
Hooker? Man dodi seek a triple 
perfection ; first, a sensual, oonsistmgr 
in those tilings which very life itsdf 
requireth either as necessary supple-* 
mentf, or as beauties and ornaments 
thereof; tlien an intellectual, consist- 
ing in those things wUdi none under- 
neath man is eitiier capable of or ao- 

a uainted with ; lastly, a spiritual and 
ivine, consisting in those things 
whereunto we tend by supecnatural 
means, but cannot hm attain unto 
them.'' 


ENSIGN O DONOGHUE 8 FIRST BATTLE, 

** Come list, ye nymphs, in sober Mdneie, 

Whilst a tender tale I toll, 

Hark! It racks my brain with madness,* 

Sighing softly. Fare thee well !’* C. 0*D, 


Sweetest of perusers! did you ever 
hear of a place called Vinegar Hill ? 
Were you ever in the county of Wex- 
ford ? Were you ever in Ireland at all ? 
If not, go there by all means ; and on 
your return from the greenest isle of 
the ocean, should not your pugnacious 
propensities be sharpened, your poeti- 
cal breathings more soul-searching^ and 
your capacity for strong drink increased, 
why, then, sweetest of readers, your 
heart was not originally stouter than 
that reposing in the breast of a dunghill 
hen, your genius for poetry but prosy, 
whisky punch has been wofully mis- 
applied, and 1 shall doubt that y^ 
were ever in love daring the wh^ 
course of your miserable existence. 

that as it may, in theJrish Rebel- 
lion, which is usually spoken of as 
** the time of the hui^," a femous 
battle was fou^t at Vinew ilill, in 
the county of Wexford, and, if 1 recol- 
lect rightly, the troops of good old 
King George the Third (blessed be 
his memory)! were piked and battered 
at an awful discount. But of this 
1 cannot give you a particularly accu- 


rate description, seeing that I had not 
the luck to be there, being othengise 
engaged in shooting sparrows, and 
studying the picturesque fiom ti^e 
windows of Clare Castle, whither I 
had been sent my commanding 
officer, Colonel Uaundet, as 1 once 
befeie had tiie pleasure of telling you, 
in the 19th No. of Fraser's Mqgasine, 
in consequence of being desperately in 
love with M^ Juliana Hennessy, my 
"First Love” 

When the news came to Limerick 
—the then head-<|uaiters of my regi- 
ment, the Royallnsh— of the discom- 
fiture '‘of the troops, the massacre of 
the Protestants, and the occupation of 
Enniscorthy by the rebels, a panic 
seized those who had any thing to lose, 
and a conesponding delight pervaded 
the breasts of the numerous sHkatos 
patriots who had every thing to ga^ 
in the expected topsy-turvy state oV 
‘ affairs. General Eustace, or Useless, 
as be was called fi>r shortness, conferred 
with General Needless.^ Militaiy pre- 
paration vhs made with great speed and 
little effect; for, in a crisis, haste is 
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every (bipg. Aidw-de-camp and or- 
derlies were Jo be encounter^ on every 
road, galloping horsesf impressed, for 
the service, as if the fate of the ciopn- 
try depended upon the use they made 
«Df tlieir spurs, mayor of Lm^rilx^ 

stuck a sword-cane into the flap of his. 
breeches pocket— the corpotfition dug 
up two culverins, once belonging to 
(^rom well's army,, and a long^ thin, 
curiously-sliaped gi 4 % like Queen 
Anne's i^ket-piece in miniature, 
which had been in the Spanish Armada, 
from the mud under the court-house ; 
and mounting these relics of antiquity 
on cars, pronounced them to be ser- 
viceable, and placed them under the 
command of Major Cpnvolvolus of. the 
Irish Artilie^. Colonel Gauntlet |was 
ordered to bring in his detachments 
from outpost duty, and t left Clare 
Castle. 

Adieu, then, to that citadel of cita- 
dels — farewell to the Feigus and its 
banks, its wild ducks and ever-brown 
furze bushes, its water scenery below 
the bridge, and its mud scenery above 
the bridge 1 Pigs, priest, and potheen, 
good bye ! and, barring theJast, 1 don't 
care if I never encoudter ye again. 
The pleasures of Limerick society were 
tasted in my imagination as 1 trudged 
on towards that city, over my ancles 
in ^tter, and wot as an unsqueezed 
sponge from the 'continued pour of an 
up-and-down straight raixi,(. np where 
to be met with so .drenching as in 
the south-west of Ireland-r-yet scarce 
heeding these inconveniences, in the 
contemplation of oceans of claret and 
generations of jpretty wPtnm>. 

But, alas! now were these blissful 
anticipations tovbe realised ^-^ei^en as 
Ireland was to be ouieted by the all- 
healing .measure ot Catbobc Eitian- 
iupation. Not a wprd, , h 9 wever, of 
any such political botheration ! I re- 
ported the 'arrival my party to 
Colons Gauntlet. 

Glad jou are come, sir/' ^d the 
colonel, a . grim pld codger; thin as a 
lath, straight and stiff as the ramrod 
liej^ to poke down the backs of ftie 
^Eruits, Wween jacket apd skin, to 
^ve them a sdlaier-like carriage-^ 
“ Glad, to see you, Mr. O'Donoghue 
»very. Not dit^resacdiafter your long 
march ? qnite fresh— 'ehl” 

<< as daisy^ Colonel,'’ said I, 
looking mighty f^ghtly, as if a march 
of eighteen trisn^inik^ was a mere 
trifle. 


" Glad-r-very glad ; the ktsot of your 
sash a thought too near your right hip. 
Country in a sad state, sir — ^very. Not 
tired — eh ?” 

“ Not the least, colonel.” 

“Glad— very; always up to your 
duty.” 

“ Up to any thing, colonel,” . 

“ Good — very good 1 In that case 
you will proceed to<>night»to Kilhalters- 
tpwn, with a fredi party, to reinforce 
Captain Bugler’s company, who informs 
me that be, expecte an attack to-night 
from die rebels, and place yourself 
under theordeVs of Major Convolvolus, 
of the Irish dfrtillery.” 

* “ To-night, colonel ?” 

Ye^ in an hour. Good morning, 
sin — glad you are not — veiy : 

good morning.” And so he bowed me 
opt of the, room as great men do little 
ones. 

Now Kilhalterstown was a good step, 
as 1 was given to understand, beyond 
firuff, and Bruff is full ten miles — 
Irish miles, mind you — ^firom Limerick. 
Behold me, then, once more “ padding 
the hoof” for my king and country, 
through a dismal district, rendered still 
more dreary by approaching nightfall, 
and the patter-patter of the pitiless 
pour, that descended in drops bigger 
than sixpences. 1 thought of the deluge, 
mstrophised the rain, and wished 
Gauntlet at the bottom of the Shannon. 
In addition tp other misfortunes, my 
boots were every moment becoming 
more like Dutchmen's skates, and less 
like boots; for, floundering through 
the^ most un-mapadamised of roads, 
the leather abput the ancles had sunk 
down to my heels, the heels wgbbied 
abput under the centre of the foot, and 
the toes .of the boots, quitting their 
Witimaite places, cocked up and twist- 
ed like nuns’ homs. Qn 1 went, how- 
ever, wishing myself in heaven, and at 
lut came, in s^t. of Bruff. At the 
sign of tim “ Broken Bottle,” I inquired 
how far it was to Sir Lawrence F^iao’s 
mansion of Kilhalterstown. 

“ Better than three miles, sir,” said 
a little bandy-legged, squinting, red- 
haired, pock-marked waiter, who was 
also boots, hcMtIer, and chambermaid, 
as occasion required. 

“ ’Tisn’t, ftien, nor bal(” exclaimed 
'a fellow at the door — one nf a group 
of frieze-coated loungers, who had been 
drawn by curiosity from the smith’s 
foige to look at my party. 

“ Hould your tongue, you ruffin of 
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the world returned the waiter, in 
reply to this volunteered eontradiction ; 
** what call have the likes of ye to be 
spakin^ at all at all V* Then turning 
to me— ‘*An* is it .to Sir Lawicnce’s 
ye’ce goin', sir — 'tis a lonesome way, 
no ways convanient for night travellin’. 
'Deed, then, if ye’d be Said by me, 
captain, ye’d juet.stay fiur an’ aisey 
where ye are.'' 

1 was by no means;; in an amiable 
mood, so. told the ugly fellow to hold 
Ilia tongue and get me a guide. 

A guide is It? AVhy, then, there’s 
not a b^y in the place can she# your 
honour the road betthe^than.ineself. 
Didn’t 1 live with Sit Lorrance aswhip- 
|>er-in ? an* don’t 1 know every step of 
the road heddierou'tbidder? I’ll en^ge 
I’m not a stranger here, nor inLimbrick, 
nor any other part of the world ! wish 
to go to. J ust say, < Tim, here’s the price 
of a glass,* for I’m mighty drouthy, an' 
ru be aiUiersteppin’ before ye, captain, 
at oncet.” . •• 

1 was angry, and the waiter looked 
like an impudent rogue. None of 
your chatter, Mr. Tim, as that is your 
name.” said I. 

** \\ hisha, thin 1 I’m contiiit to hould 
my whisht, sir, if ye likes, only I thought 
may be pleasant cofiversation 'ud be 
refresbin’ afther the road ; for, air, whin 
ye quits tlie town, not a hap’ortb iv a 
ChnstUen sowl yell see till ye gets to 
Sir Larrance*s.” Here the rascal grin- 
ned. ♦fThin, sir, whin ye .Mt down 
the road, may be thirty penmes, yell 
turn to your right, an’ thin Jook out for 
James Murphy’s bog^hole; an’ thin, 
sir, take care an’ mind the quany just 
bey ant — long Jack Twomyoracked his 
xieck in it last St.John’s day $ apd thin, 
sir, yell take the borreem* on your right 
agin— God be good to ns allh^-amin ! 
— 'twas them ihe.boya poa»Mi die 
tithe-proctor last week f thin, sir, when 
ye pass, the coQi9um> come to 
l^iilcock river, wherey^if ’tisn’t diA’k, 
ye’ll see the steppin* stones-^but mind 
an’ don’t tumble in, fear 111 engage 
they’ll be shlippery, in regard iv the 
shtream bein’ bigger nor usuaL” 

You impudent scoundrel/’ said I, 
who heard the loungers at the door 
chuckle at the waiter’s examrated ac- 
count of the . difficulties 1 nad to con- 
tend with, “ if you don’t vanish on 
the instant, and procure me a miide, 
III break every bone in your body.”* 


Is it afther I’m tellk’ ye yer road 
that ye’d be batin’ a poor boy; an’ if 
ye did that same, I’a be hate ' by a 
jintlemari any way ;^I’ve been bate by 
lords before now, an’ ’tismore agree’ble 
than to.be bate by a coibbogueJ^ 

‘‘ Ma-hurp-aip4kml f** exclaimed the 
man who had before corrected the 
waiter — " Tim, tna bouckalf the jintle- 
man is a jintlemaa, an’ will give ye a 
batin’ before yell say paas — so quiet 
now, Tim.' I’ll shew your honour the 
road as I’m goin’ home, handy lay to 
Kahalterstown.;’ 

1. liked the tone of this fellow’s 
voice, bis off-hand hardihood of man- 
ner, and his extremely intelligeDt and 
handsome. icountenapee. I accepted 
Jus. oflet wHliiigiy, got the men once 
more in order, and was moving off, 
wlien the u^ly waiter called out, ^ God 
speed ye, sir 1 ye’re in. fine handsaoW, 
any way ; an’, if ye’ve lQde« may be 
yell get . to KiIhaltei*stown to-might. 
Well, boys, give us all our own way, 
.an’ we’ll live the longer. Tis a meat 
army entirely. Captain, mind the TOg- 
hole, an’, the quarry, an* the steppin’ 
stones. Kilhalterstown is a fine place, 
boya^ bu^ Whan the Limbrick poor- 
houser-G^ keyp us out of it!— an 
iliegant place, boys — an^ that the army 
will find out by an’ by.” 

His speech was curtailed by my 
sergeant, vdia tripped up his heels, 
and, as he was falling, gave him a kick 
where, as lludibras says. 


** A kick hurts bonpai^ move 
Than deeper wounds i-eoeived before," 


which sent him^bead. foremost into a 
'pintye ; and there we left him. 

' Itappearedi firom my guide's story, 
that^Sir lawrence Fagan of Rilhalters- 


.town was an old gentlemsm, who kept 
a sort of Qastle Rackient establish- 
ment ; was very hospitabte, very bigot- 
ted, fond of hunting foxes and reMs, 
of large parties and good living, hated 
the J^pists, and was oftener behind 
hand with his tithes than any man in 
the parish; prided himself upon his 
ancestry, cut .down the old timber on 
bis estate, generally got drunlr^flhe a 
gentleman each night of his life, an 
was, moreover, a magistrate and captam 
of a troop of yeomanry. 1 learnt the^ 
particulars on the road r- the details 
fortunately uninterrupted by any of 
those difficulties mentioned by the 


* little cross-road. 
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vrauCer at (he Brokeit Bottle. Tim’s 
account, too, of the distance between 
.Bruff and Kilhalterstown had been as 
Uttle veracious; and we arrived at a 
dilapidated entrance, with an iron 
gate standing invitingly open, which 
my friend informed me led to Sir 
Lawrence Fagan’s residence, befi»e I 
thought half our march was over. 
During our peregrination, however, it 
seemed that! hsM made a step in the 
good graces of my ii^rnumt, and half- 
a-crown, which f chucked to him at 

r ing, won my way to his heart; 

when my men Im filed through 
the gateway, and I was about to follow 
them, he came close up to me, laid his 
band on my arm, and whispemd in my 
ear, If you ate in trouble, call out for 
Bill Bood^;” Uien gathered his friese- 
coat under his ann, flourished his black- 
thorn round his ears, crossed the bank by 
the road-side at a bound, and his figure 
disappeared in the darkness, which for 
.some time had been our companion. 

All was silent as a dead herring, 
and dark as a wolfs mouth, wh^ 
we were groping our way towards 
the house through the deeply shaded 
avenue. Within twenty yards of the 
hall-door we came oi| the lawn, which 
stretched far away to the right ; while, 
close on our left, we could distinguish 
—now that we had onerged from the 
.avenue — a Aed, where several fully 
accoutred cavalry horses were champ- 
ing their bits — probdrly the pi^r brutes 
nothing else between inmr mws — 
and close to them were two small field- 
guns, directed towards the principal 
^e through which we had passed ; 
but nothing in human form had we 
yet encountered. We approached the 
hall-door; still not a sentry— not a 
soul to be seen. Pretty discipline this, 
thought 1 — and the garrison expecting 
an attack, .fool But if.watm was 
neglected without, vig^ were kept 
within ; for, as we mached the door, 
our ears were saluted by the roar of 
twen^ or thirty voices joining in 
thunef^g cbmus to an old hunting 
songyjand this was taken up by such 
from beneath our feet, as it 
dSmed, that we might have easily 
mneied all the imps of Satan were 
enjoying^a jubilee. Aieyr cracks of a 
hunting«wbip, nearly as loud as a pis- 
tobshot, accompanied a goice that 
sounded high above Hhe din, How 
now, Ringwoo4t *Ha, ha. Relish!— 
Quiet there, go^ OPgaf * checked the 


noise and explained die mystery. The 
kennel was in the area stoiy, and the 
hounds below were sympathising with 
the jolly do^ above. 

As the rain continued with undimi- 
nished vigour, 1 made no scrapie of 
bringing my men into the laige marble- 
fiagf^ hall, particularly as the hall 
door was open, and then proceeded 
towards the room whence the sounds 
of merry-making issued. I would have 
had my arrival announced, but no ser- 
vant was to be found ; nor was either 
knocker or bell an appenda^ consi- 
derad necessary in the unsophisticated 
state society at Kilhalterstown. 

• So fiill was every one, in the room 
whidi I entered, of his own particular 
topic of conversation — for each was 
talking independently of his neighbour, 
now that the song was over — tliat 1 was 
for a minute unnoticed, and enabled 
to take a rapid sketch of the apartment 
and its inmates. The walls of this 
spacious dining-room were hung round 
with trophies and implements of tlie 
chase and war. Whips, sabres, jockey- 
caps, yeomanry helmets, tails of foxes 
and antlers of deer, in pleasing irregu- 
larity, denoted the tastes and habits of 
the fc^net imd his guests. A Jong 
table of black oak, at which some 
five-and-twenty or thirty people were 
seated, extended the whole length of 
the room, and supported, in addition 
to some heads and many elbows, 
numerous wine glasses, and tumblers 
of varied size and shape, half emptied 
decanters, large bine jugs of steaming 
water, and bowls of sugar, interspersed 
with slops of spilt liquor, broken glass, 
cut lemons, aim other evidenced of the 
evening having been as wet witliin 
doors as without At the bead of the 
.t^le, and a little raised above the rest 
of bil goodly company, sat a fine vene- 
rable M gentleman, dressed in abroad- 
flapped a^ laced scarlet hunting-coat, 
wkh ruffles, and a once richly embroi- 
^red, though now somewhat faded, 
silk waistcoat of the same colour, from 
which projected a frill as large as a 
moderate sized cauliflower. Ills hair, 
white through time or powder, was 
collected behind, and tied in a pigtail 
with much niceW; and his jolly red 
nose blazed in front. Altogether he 
was the cut of a hearty old toper and 
a gentleman. On the right of the 
baronet — for 1 at once guessed him to 
be Sir Lawrence Fagan — sat Major 
Convolvolus of the Irish Artillery, a 
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little haaip-backed fellow, between two 
thumping epaulettes'; and on his left, 
my own immediate commanding officer. 
Captain Butler, of the Royal Irish — as 
go<m a fellow, drunk or sober, as ever 
cracked a head or a bottle— ^ow toler- 
ably tipsy, but still endeavouring to 
become more so. Lower down at this 
hospitable board were several persons 
in yeomanry jackets, others in hunting 
coats ; a lieutenant dl Irish artillery, of 
about fifteen; a second lieutenant of 
the same corps, past fifty by his bald 
head ; and a brawny parson, with a 
fist sufficiently large to floor an ox. 
All these were more or kiss in the same 
state as my friend Butler. • 

The baronet’s eve first caught mine, 
lie rose from his cWr, made me a bow 
that might have been studied forty years 
before at the court of Versailles, and 
bade me welcome in courteous phrase. 

Delighted to see you, sir — or any gen- 
tleman in your dress, who will honour 
my poor mansion with his pv^nce. 
i*ray, sir, be seated. Vaudeville, clean 
glasses— where be those knaves of 
servants — ^\^audevillc, I say 1” 

“ Here, sar,” issued in a fiireign 
accent from the treble pipes of an old 
man on his knees before a hogshead 
of claret in a comer of the room, with 
a silver jug in one hand and a spigot 
in the other. 1 declined the proffered 
beverage, pleading the necessa^ atten- 
tion required by my party, and the 
empty state of my stomach. The last 
was deemed a cogent reason, die first 
an untenable one — particularly when 
Butler told me not to bother mmlf 
about the fellows, as they would nave 
plenty of whisky from the baronet’s 
cellar, and could very well take care 
of themselves. " As for an attack to- 
night, who was the bold fellow that 
would attempt it? — he would settle 
his hash in a twinkling, blow him to 
Jericho, and afterwards hang him to a 
lamp-post higher than Ilaman’sf* so 
saying, my gallant c^tain brewed 
another stiffner of whisky-punch for 
himself. 

I returned to my men in the hall. 
^ Where is seig^t O’Oorman?” I 
asked. Here, sir )P returned the ser- 
geant, issuing from a side^oor; 
liave been all over the house; and every 
living soul in it — man, vreman, ana 
child is as drunk as a piper, exe^t 
an old Frenchman; and he never contd 
liave been good for much, drunk or 
sober. In almost every room there are 


Irish artillerymen, lyteg chdek-by-jowl 
with onr own lads who .came here vdth 
the captain in the momin^p— all on die 
broad of their backs, fiopding about 
like flukes out of water.” ’ 

For the first time in my life, I fonnd 
myself in a situation of respoiisibifi^, 
and 1 seriously looked at the posture 
of our military aifoirs. I was warrant- 
ed to suppM that an attack won^ be 
made on Kilhalterstown, bothftpm^fhe 
lawless state of die country^' add 
positive declaration of Gkmndet^s lo 
that efibet; and if au attack were made, 
a pretty state our garrison was in to 
repel it 1 I, a lad <^eighteen, was the 
only perbn emnpetenf to tadte the 
command; and the small party 1 had 
just brought from Limerick alone, ^ 
our comparatively-speaking large force, 
fit for du^. 1 took every possible pre- 
caution to prevent a surprise, and de- 
termined to be on the al^ during the 
night 1 gave strict injunctions to my 
sergeant to keep whisky from the men, 
-and then proceed to attack die re- 
mains of a venison pasty and a botde 
-of claret, which had been laid out for 
me by Vaudeville in a small room ad- 
joining the dining-hall. 

' Strange to sey, I, thgt loved a jolli- 
fication as much as any of my country- 
men, felt no wish to join the happy 
fellows who were ** keeping it up^’ so 
merrily, until high words and squab- 
bling induced me to open gently the 
door between the rooms, in order to 
see what was the matter. However, I 
was too late for die fun, as the strong 
arms of the parson and bald^eaded 
second lieutenant, the eloquence of the 
baronet, and, more effectual still, the 
extreme drunkenness of the two con- 
tending parties, prevented the row 
continuing. By dus time most of the 
guests were under, few on, the table : 
among the former, was Butler ; among 
the latter, the young first lieutenant. 
Mqjor Convolvolus still retained an 
upright position on his chair, and the 
use of his tongue, and was deep in a 
genealogical discussion with the ba- 
ronet, ^o, as the dispute hajbeen 
finished for the present betweef^e 
two worthies whose noise had dra)||ya 
my attention, turned with some asi^> 
rity on the little field-officer. Tlie 
major would have swallowed so much 
of his holt’s good wine to but little 
purpose if it bad not roused die mettle 
of his nature, hoikrever it might have 
bodiered his logic. He had no notion 
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of prunjog* his'owo famil^r tree^ that it 
might he out-topped hy any barpoet’s 
in thecountiy; ainl when She Lawrence 
affected to hold his pedigree rather 
cheap, the little man grew testy, tucked 
his feet well up«Qo4he upper wrung of 
his chair^ and struck his fist on the 
table with sufficient emphasis to < make 
the glasses dancu again, i > 

« Let me tejl you^air^^'roared ^^e-^ 
let me teU you that the Convolvoluses 
have fiourished fi>? ages-^y^ fcr ages, 
Sir liiwieuce-^^bhHmoed m oentuties 
in Ireland, as waU as elsewhere — hic- 
cup ! ay, and will bloom fiur ever — 
ay, for ever and afier*-^ T'. , ^ ^ 

" Pooh, , sir I — tut, air retimied 
the baremet; the Convolvoluses, sir I 
— mere mushrooms, major, my dear 
major, my very dear sir, upon my 
word ! my dear sir, you’re a mush- 
room— -depend upon it, you’re a mush- 
room!” 

A^ushrpom !” screamed the little 
fellow— no, sir, I am no mushroom, 
but, a Convolvolus — a pure— an— an 
unadulterated Convolvmus 1” 

** No, no,” returned our host— no- 
.thlng of the sortl Why, sir, 1 can 
prove to the understanding of any man 
that Ireland w;p our epuntry long be- 
fore Milesius came here— yes, Mile- 
sius! At the time of the flood, sir— 
before the floods sir,— my dear sir,— we 
hunted elks as you might foxes, shot 
marorootbs instep ofBnipes,aQdmtted 
our own whales for hreak&sti Think 
of that, my little Convolvolus major T’ 
V fables, fables — &jbuius,.£ibnlo- 
rum 1 — nonsense — whales, indeed !— 
very like a whale l-*-8tuff!” ejaculated 
the major. 

Stuff, sir I” returned Sir Lawrence 
— “what do you mean by stuff, sir! 
1 will drown you in the puncb-bowl— 
y^, my dear sir, hem in tnisr— seUing 
a huge silver bowl. Here, sir, you 
will bob up and down Ifite a piece of 
lemon-peel;— indeed I” 

“Ilireats — mere tbmats P cried the 
other, snapping his fingers; ^'ay, Fa- 
gan, my old boy, you are drunk and 
talking nonsense rr-indeed you are,” 
have satisffictiou forthwith, 
sly said the baronet, and; suiting the 
ap to^tbe word, snaudied a yeo- 
manry sabie. fiom the wall, and drew 
it. Tim m^lmkdttedfiiriha. handle 
of his blade;, and fbnnd it ipitfi diffi- 
cult ; but in endemroui^ to release 
it fiom the scabbardslfhMt Awk- 
wardly got between Jiis legs, he lost 


his balaoce, and Jopplsd over on the 
fiopSf— fortunately so; for at the in- 
stant Sir Lawrence, who was too drunk 
to pemeive accurately the. movements 
of his opponrat, lunginl fully out, and 
.drove hu point thnmglit^jana ofCon- 
voIvdUis*(S epaulettea. . JQad the latter 
been on his leg^he neser again' would 
have talked of his pedtgiee. 

, I rather . think I have killed the 
little' gentleman” said the baronet, 
witli perfimt composure. ^ Vaude- 
ville, examine his body, and bring me 
A chamber-candle; let him be buried 
decently in the morning, Vaudeville ; 
but recollecV^'VaudeviUe, don’t put 
him in the family-vault : my aucestors 
would be annoyed by the smell of a 
dead Ccnyolvolus. Good night, gen- 
tlemen ; — ^your arm. Vaudeville.” 

Three or four who still retained some 
use of their legs reeled off after * Sir 
Lawrence. Vaudeville returned, blew 
out the lights in the dining-room, gave 
me affiiesh bottle of claret, made me a 
low boW, and retired. 

Fond as I was of claret — and (God 
help me 1) still am — I had too much 
on my shoulders to give way to tiio 
thirst that tormented me from morning 
till night, and night till morning ; be- 
sides, I was rather disgusted witli the 
scene in the. adjoining room; for, how- 
ever gloriously it may glimmer in the 
eyes of him who has sat out the bout 
imm the beginnii^, the close of a jolli- 
fication has but little beauty for the 
unfortunate sober. Having, therefore, 
but half emptied my second bottle, 1 
prepared to go my rounds of the sen- 
tries, and keep tb^ on the alert. 1 
ooNkl not resist the temptation, how- 
ever, of making some litde alterations 
in the appearance of those sacrificed 
to Baodms: X thatuhed the bald bead 
of the iriah artillery second lieutenant 
with the parson’s wig— replaced the 
wig with the silver punch-bowl — 
adofted his reverence’s fat chop with 
a pair of enormous bumt-cork-sketebed 
cmustaches— buckled my captain’s 
right leg firmly to the table with a 
sword-belt, and tweaked Convolvolus’s 
nose till he roared again, though be 
did not awake. . Havmg played th^ 
boyish tricks, I found Serg^nt O’Gor- 
man, and visited my posts. 

The rain had ceased, andt a three- 
qparter moon wib^ occasionally visible, 
as opnings in the rapidly passing 
clouds prmitted us a glimpse at her 
fair face. One moment we could see 
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a good distance Jround us, and then 
Madame Luna vrould dive behind a 
bank of clouds^ leaving U3 completely 
in the dark. 

We Iftrst came to the two guns which 
1 liave mentioned were posted to rake 
the avenue. The men^ attached to these 
^ns bad probably voted keeping guard 
in the ram was a bore ; for they had 
all retreated into a suounjer-house close 
by, and applied sufficient whisky in^ 
wardly to correct the outward moisture* 
The bottle was empty, and the guard 
was snonng. A ray cd* moonlight 
shewed me the chevrons on tlie corpcH 
ral's arm. Get pp, said I| giv- 
ing him a sound kick in the ribs. He 
only snored the louder. I gave him 
another. 

“ The diviUs in them flays mur- 
mured he, rubbing the injured part — 

the divil's in them, flays, that never 
laves off aitin* me I” 

Get up, you drunken brute I'^said 
I, shoving nim still more vigoroadly. 

“Katty, Katty— ’tisn’t I — 'tis the 
childherr . . 

1 once more excited his energies. 

** Katty, darling don’t be kicking 
me ! ’' 

Another punch in the ijbs made him 
open his eyes. ** Bad manners to you, 
whoever you are, to be goin' about 
kickin’ the people V* said he, sitting up; 

what call have ye to be makin’ fut- 
balls of people’s carcasses when they’re 
sleepin’ paceably?” 

** Don’t you see that an officer is 
speaking to you?” said the sergeant; 
“ you will be brought to a court-mar- 
tial for sleeping on your post.” 

“ O, be aisy now !” said the corpo- 
ral, ** and adhere to me now ; an’ if 1 
don’t break your eye to-morrow mom- 
in', may I never sin — that’s the chat I” 
—and so he settled . himself for another 
snooze. 

Do you know if your guns are 
loaded?*' lanital. • 

" Do I know, is it?” he said; I’ll 
engage 1 do ; but what a gom I’d be 
to tell I — wouldn’t I now? Maybe 
ye’d fire 'em off for sport I — that’s the 
chat!” . , 

There was no making any thing of 
this fellow, *'80 we left him alone in 
his glory.” 

The ground in front of the house 
sloped away in an even lawn for some 
hundred yards, where it was broken by 
a sunken fence, rivetted towards the 
house, with brickwork, and scarfod 


off towmds jibe country. Beyond tbit 
fence foe Ignd appeariM to be divided 
into potatoe and eom*ftdds»^bounded 
by furze-capped banlcs, but iquaie de- 
void of plantation* The .gatoeannd 
out-offices at the back of^the hquse 
were enclosed with a high brick wml) 
so, with a. single sentiv there, I foil 
myself quite secure. The front ^was 
the most aecessibie past, and - required 
greatest attention. X posted a couple 
of sentries about two hundred^ yards 
from the houae9;wlth strict, oid^dtO 
look sharply ov^r tlm fields beyond the 
fonee, and careftiUy to watch the fence 
itself. If any thmg was seen^ moving, 
one was to come-aiid tell me; but if 
several persons came suddenly on them, 
they were both to fire and immediately 
fall back. <1 brought one of the two 
field-guns to the front of foe bouse, to 
bear upon the lawn, having ascertained 
that they were loaded by pushing, a 
stick into the muzdesv nid then con- 
trived tjo e^oae the iron gates gt the cmd 
of foe avenn^ and rolled some large 
stones (of which there were abundant 
at hand) agpnst them. Notwithstand- 
ing the fatigues of the day, I had not 
the least inclination. to go to sleep; on 
the contrary, foe excifoment was de- 
lightful, and 1 began to wish that my 
precautions might be put to the test 
Moonlight after claret invariably 
makes me sentiinental ; and in Ihqse 
days it was my wont to indulge my 
Muse whenever she was in the humour. 
She was all agog just now about war 
and glory, fire and fury, thqndcr and 
lightning. Perhaps there was a cerfoiR 
sympathy between her Museship and 
the gun I waa leanine against. She 
inspired mC with the following words, 
which, most ruby-lipped and taper- 
fingered peruser 1 you may sing to the 
pianoforte or guitar, to tlie tune of 
Cease, rude Boreas,” jf you like — 
and know bow. 

Od$ to War and the Ttmpest. 

Rumbling thunder rolling o’er us, 
Brayin|^ trump end racing drum. 
Join in hideous emsbiug chorus — 

Hark !.-..the foe ! They eomf^.'w^cy 
come » 

Bounding bomb-shells bunt in air, 
Blusteffing Boreas blows bis blast. 

As if to miAe the natives stare— 
Furious fiends are fighting fast. 

Vivid lightnings rOund us flashing, 
Glance and gle^ along the sky— 
Sabres clashing, emashing, slashing. 
Funking now is all tny eye ! 
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Kimblo light-b6bB lightly leaping, 
Londlj shout and shoot along— ^ 
Generals tlirough hedge-rows peeping, 
View from mr the fighting throng* 

Fierce Bellona’s whip is shading. 
Martial Mars has marr’d the fray, 
Thersites-like are comets quoking, 

And wish themselves (in vain) away. 
Grenadiers grenades are throwing. 
Grimly gunners work their guns, 
GhasBy gf^es ’mongst us going, 

Glory onwards cheers her sons ! 

Lens^hy lines are formed for charging, 
Th’ hostile ranks won’t budge a peg ; 
My fears, ^ gods ! are much enlarging— 
Would 1 were at Ballybeg ! 

The sun shines forth— ^e foe is dying— 
Dread in triumph now is lost ; 
Fearlessly we strip the dying, 

And send despatches by the post. 

1 was hammering out a rhyme to 
conclude this little poetical effusion, 
when 1 fancied 1 saw something mov- 
ing across a potatoe-field beyond the 
sunken fence ; but as several small 
though dark clouds were passing over 
the moon’s foir iace in quick succes- 
sion, 1 was not sure whedier or not I 
might have been deceived by dieir sha- 
dow. Tlie sentries in front said they 
had seen nothing, but 1 fancy the 
rogues had not kept so bright a look- 
out as they ought ; for, some moments 
alter, 1 was positive that something 
was Inoving over the ground more suIh 
stantial than a shadow. The moon, 
however, shone out again quite bright, 
and we could see nothioe but the fields 
and hedges as before, fkking one of 
the men’s muskets, I crawled on my 
hands and knees towards the fence, 
under the shade of the first cloud that 
hid the light, and waited till it had 
passed away. Something white ap- 
^ared. ** Who goes there?” cried I. 
No reply. Answer, or I shoot I” 
There was none, so I pulled the trig- 
ger. At once arose a most infernal 
noise — a very odd noise: 1 thought 
it was the devil. One of my sentries 
dropped his firelock through fear, 
though in daylight be would have 
foce^^batteiy as soon as bis dinner; 
thjiRner burst out laughing. What 
wl devil is it ?” I askea. 

Plase your honour, ’tis a jackass,” 
answered the sentky. And so it was. 

I returned to lean against the gun, 
and remembered that an ofificef of ours 
had once said something about the 
subtiine and the riditulotis. 

two hours passed without any 


incident worthy of record, when I was 
again certain that I saw something 
moving in front. Not wishing to have 
another laugh raised at my expense, I 
looked long and steadily; and what 
confirmed me in my opinion was, that 
what I saw took a contraiy direction to 
the course of the shadows which were 
still caused by the scud. 1 called 
O’Gorman to my assistance, and we 
both agreed in seeing something. Pre- 
sently one of the sentries came to me, 
accoraing to his orders, to state tliat he 
was sure he heard voices near him, 
foou^ he had seen no one. I ordered 
him back to his post, and directed the 
sdgeant to get the men under arms 
immediately. They had scarcely left 
me, when the moon, suddenly appear- 
ing, enabled me to discover two fellows 
running across the field; but an in- 
stant after the light had revealed them, 
they were down in a potatoe-trench . 1 
was pow convinced that what 1 had 
seen di various times were men, who 
had passed by twos and threes when 
the light was obscured, and were now 
collected in a large body under a bank 
which ran directly from us, probably 
meditating an attack. My men were 
soon out, and 1 brought the second 
field-gun from the head of the avenue, 
wliere it was not likely to be wanted, 
to bear upon the lawn, withdrew my 
sentries the neighbourhood of the 
sunken fence, and waited events in 
silence. A few minutes after, a pistol 
was discharged from under the bank, 
which I then thought was a signal, hut 
since believe it was by accident ; for it 
was full ten minutes more before our 
enemies appeared. However, (he in- 
stant the snot was fired, 1 directed my 
sergeant to return to the house and 
awake every one he could, and told the 
sentry who had laughed when I fired 
at the jackass, to bring roe a live turf 
so^rom the kitchen. 

The last order was soonest obeyed. 

I put some fresh powder on the touch- 
holes of the guns, and had the burning 
turf ready to discharge them when re- 
quired. 

The parson was the first who an- 
swered O’Gorman’s summons |o the 
field : out he rushed, ready for battle, 
with the silver punch-bowl glittering 
on his head, and a yeomaniy sabre 
flourishing rapidly about it. He was 
a capital specimen of the church mili- 
tant, and the moustaches I had drawn 
on his face had a wonderfully fine 
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efTect. After him came the old second “ and, with the hieing of God, will 

lieutenant of Irish artillery — no longer have satisfaction for itT' 

bald-headed, but having his skull pro- There was no time to name hour 
fected by a marvellously clerical-look- and place, even had we wished to carve 
ing bob-wig — ^brandishing a poker, and out a little amusement ft>r ourselves in 

dooming the body and bones of every perspective, as the enemy again came 
rebelly mother^s son to the infernal to the ebuge. My reserve threw in 

gods. After him bundled out a hetero- their fire with sternness and effect^ 

geneous mup, in hunting-coats, no though not with the same success that 
coats, and yeomanry-jackets — some our first volley had; for, though many 
half-dressed, others scarcely dressed at fell, the remainder almost closed with 
all— one fellow with a gown about his us. I gave the word to fire the field-, 

shoulders, and another with nothing on guns. Bang — bang! off they went as 

but a short jacket and a pair of top- merrily as if the tuif had been port-fire; 

boots, only half awake, three parts but notwitlistanding their mumes were 

drunk, and wholly unmanageable — all only a few yards from the enemy, not 

sufficiently eager for battle, though but a man droopy, 

few comprehending who or where the The devil fly hunting with them 

foe might be. that fi^ve us shot too big for the 

Just as I received this reinforce- guns r* cried the second lieutenant, 
metit, a hundred and fifty or two Though the fidd-pieces had been 
hundred fellows popped up from the loaded with powder only, the noise 

sunken fence, and advanced towards, they made frightened the rebels, and 

us in the most determined manner, th^ wavered for an instant. 

“ For the love of mercy, capb&in !” Our only chance was to make a 
cried the parson — for in Ireland every push with the bayonet. ‘‘ChaigeT 

officer of the line who is not a field- cried I; and on we rushed, stoutly 

officer is a captain by courtesy — “for assisted by our irregular skirmishers, 

the love of heaven, shoot them — shoot the yeomanry and huntsmen. The 

them, sir, or well all be ruined — horse, parson was amongst us, if not quite 

foot, and dram^oons the foremost, fie dealt his blows with 

This clerical advice, however, I did such dexterity and hearty good-will, 

not choose to follow, having laid my that every thing seemed to go down 

plans differently. 1 rather think that before his powerful arm and sabre, 

our opponents had not expected so He puslied “ carf e*' and “ tierce^ cut 

warm a reception as they were now right and left, never bothered himself 

likely to experience; for the house had witli feints, but hacked, slashed, and 

thrown a broad shade over its front, slivered, as if fighting had been his 

and concealed my manoeuvres. How- trade — preaching only his profession, 

ever, it appeared that they had made The helmet 1 had placed on his brows 

up their minds for the onset ; for they did him infinite service : blows from 

set up one wild screech, fired a few shelelaghs fell thereon thick as hail- 

ahots, and then rushed forward. By stones, and with as little effect, but 

my orders, half my men met them were returned with usurious interest, 

with a well-directed volley, which sent “ Mushal thin, 'tis the divil himself !*’ 

tlieir front ranks staggering back on cried out avoice from the enemy, whose 

their rear. Tlie parson wanted me to tones 1 fancied £ remembered having 

charge them, but 1 knew better: they heard at no distant period, 

had thrice our numbeTS, and in ^on- “ Never mind, boy — let me at him!” 
fused pell-mell fighting bludgeons and responded another, whose voice was 
scythes were as good weapons as fire- also familiar to me; hut my own affairs 
locks and bayonets. I therefore would . just then gave me quite enough to .it- 
not permit our ranks to be broken, on tend to, without following ll^ parson 

any account ; indeed, 1 threatened to through his career of glory. 

cut the first man down who interfered 1 had pushed myself right intone 
with my men. This was taken up by thick of the business, working 

the second lieutenant of Irish artillery, with my sword, killing and wounding 

“ That’s personal, I believe,” said he, as many as I could — taking a blow 

* Fact. Nine-pound shot were served out in Limerick to an officer in command 
of two six-pounders ; snd the misUdee was not discovered until, two days after« when 
the officer was leaving the town. 
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here, giving one -there h&e dodging 
aside to avoid die stroke of a s^the, 
and thni opening (Tie atrikeif^ month 
as if it had been a Cntlidgforri oyster, 
hallooing and screeching — for your 
young soldier always makes a( noise — 
your old hand does his work (aS did 
die parson) without a row, and more 
efiectually — and giving up my heart 
and soul to the deliglitfhl excitement. 

Delightful it waS then-^l have had 
enough of it since. I should have 
been expended ihore than once, but 
fertile timely assistance of my fVi^ds. 
OXSorman drove his halberd into the 
stomach of a fellow who was shoving 
his pike at my face, and the second 
lieutenant split the sknH Of auodier 
with his poker who was about to do 
me the same ^;06d -office with a flail. 
It is a special mefrey that 1 am here to 
tell itl On we pounded, till we waU 
lopped them clean across the laWn, and 
over and into the sunken* fence that 1 
have had occasion so often to mention 
— ay, and reason to recollect too ; for 
I the ill luck to tumble or be 
dragged into it, bead foremost, and 
lay at the bottom stunned. When 1 
recovered my senses, my party liad 
retired, and so «bad tha moon, leaving 
me without light or fHends, which at 
this moment would have been very 
acceptable, as I had so sprained my 
ancle that 1 could scarcely move, and 
was exceedingly interested in knowing 
what had become of the rebels. 

With much pain 1 contrived to crawl 
out of the diten, and found that, in ad- 
dition to' my sprain, I had contnved to 
get a rap on the head, from which the 
blood was flowing more freely than 1 
liked. The moon again shone out, and 
some one stooped over me. He turned 
his face towards the light, and I recog- 
nised the squint, the marks of smsm- 
pox, and red hair, belonging to tfie 
waiter of the " Broken Bottle.^’ T^m 
recollected me at tlte same instant, and 
his ugly features assumed a most dia- 
bolical expression. ^^Ho, hot” cried 
he, ^ is it yourself, captin^ in ernest?"' 
** as you see,^I replied. 

fSu don^ tell me so ? Well, that’s 
f hty qaare 1 Ho, ho ! ybu’H be batin 
! people, will you? The divil bate 
me if 1 don’t" — 


He" lifted a musket, to the muzzle of 
which a bayonet was fixed, over my 
head ;'-^'another moment, and my first 
battle would have been my last, bad I 
not remembered the parting words of 
my guide flrom Brufi. 1 muted for 
Bill Rooney at the top of my lungs. 
The bright bayonet-blade reflected back 
one moonbeam, and then down it came 
— up to its hai^le in the turf, thanks 
to the blackthorn stick of Bill Rooney, 
which had turned it aside I My bless- 
ings on you. Bill Rooney I Swhish! 
came a parcel of bullets just over roe, 
the cracKs of a dozen firelocks rattled 
after, and th^ugly carcass of Tim the 
whiter was strewed across roy shins, 
dead as a do6r-nail. 

The rebels now scampered off, and 
I tVas carried to tlie house. Thanks to 
my youth and a good constitution, I 
was soon able to do justice to Sir J^aw- 
rence's best Bordeaux, and make in- 
quiries after my friend* Bill Rooney — 
unhappily witliout success, wliethei 
from the name having been assumed 
fiir the occasion, or his being obli! 7 ed 
to fiy the country, as many a fine fel- 
loiv frand it convenient to do in the 
autumti of that same year 9B. I never 
afterwards heard of Bill Rooney. 

^ow, my beautiful reader 1 what do 
you imagine was the upshot of all this? 
— Surely, that the parson was made an 
archdeacon, the bald-headed second 
lieutenant got a step, and your humble 
and broken-pated servant— -thanks, at 
least. How soft you are! Convolvo- 
lus wrote the despatch, and, naturally 
enough, praised himself, though lie 
was snoring all the time of tb^fun — 
thanked Butler for his able co-opera- 
tion in all his measures for repelling 
the enemy— and put in twenty lines, 
at least, about the prompt and gallant 
assistance be received from bis chival- 
rous friend, Sir Lawrence Fagan, of 
Kilhalterstown, and that fine corps the 
Kilnaherstown yeomaniy under his 
command. 

When I remonstrated with the little 
msdor, all I got in reply was, “ You 
bad better hold your tongue a^iit it, 
my fine fellow, and think yourself for- 
tunate in not being broke for buckling 
your captain’s leg to the table T 
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There is no species of reading so 
delightful as that of biography, and 
none for \rhich there is a deeper and 
more universal passion. Every man 
feels an intense interest in the per- 
sonal history of his own kind ; and he 
reads a lesson of instruction, as well as 
amusement, in tlie adventures of pro- 
fligate genius, in the privations of 
neglect^ talent, in the ^unken frolics 
of poets and romancers, in the reveres 
of statesmen, or in the more staid and 
measured career of philosophers. The 
appetite, however, mr personal biogra- 
phy has been irregularly and coarsely 
fell. Our intellectual purveyors liave 
administered but to the most craving 
digestions — they have sujmlied only 
the most rancid viahds. The j^gra- 
phical literature of the day has l^en 
conhiied principally to the natural 
history of players, the duplicities of 
unprincipled politicians, the ravings of 
German maniacs, and the visions of 
men who drink alcohol, eat opium, 
and swallow corrosive sublimate. To 
the mental epidemic which has thus 
been generated, it is time to offer, at 
least, a more wholesome diet ^ and 
though it may at first be received with 
indifference, if not with loathing,- we 
have no doubt that it will soon be 
justly appreciated, if not eagerly de- 
manded. Let not the reader suppose 
that we are about to deal out to him 
either wisdom or science: these are 
not commodities for the present day ; 
and there are no condiments even by 
which they can be rendered palatable 
in their usual form. We intend merely 
to present to him the personal histoiy 
of truly great men, and to refer only 
occasionally and briefly to thos» im- 
portant discoveries or works by which 
their names have been immortalised. 

We have begun onr series with 
Sir Isaac Newton and the Marquis de 
la Place, two men who have, uni- 
versal consent, been placed above all 
other philosophers— ‘Whose discoveries 
relate to die grandest and most perma- 
nent objects which the human mind 
can contemplate— who have each been 
the idol of the two greatest nations of 
modern Europe — who were honoured 
and rewarded in their day by a gratefol 


1 . 

NEWTON. 

country — and whose names have in all 
lands been emblazoned in the lists of 
immortality. 

Although Sir Isaac Newton entered 
a traditionary pedigree at the flerBld’s 
oflice, by which his descent was derived 
from an English race, yet belbre his 
death he seems to have discovered its 
inaccuracy, and to have cherished the 
belief that he was descended from a 
Scotch family of die name of Newton, 
in the county of East Lothian. He was 
prematurely bom on the 25 th Dec. 1 642, 
at die manor-house of Woblsthorpe, a 
little picturesque hamlet to the west of 
Colsterworth, and visible from the great 
North road to London. Ilis -father had 
died some months before the birth of 
his only child ; and such was the dimi- 
nutive size of the infant, that ** he could 
have been put into a quart mug.” 
Providence, however, preserved this 
frail and helpless being, and gave it a 
vigorous manhood and a happy old 
age. After receiving the elements of 
reading at two*day-scl]Dols at Skilling- 
ton and Stoke, he was sent to the public 
school at Grantham, and was boarded 
in the house of one Mr. Clark, an 
apothecary. The ordinary studies of 
the school did not engage bis attention ; 
but during the hours of play his mind 
was occupied, and his hands engaged, 
with mechanical contrivances, which, 
by means of a number of tools that 
he had collected, he constructed with 
singular ingenui^. Models of wind- 
mills, water-clocks, and self-moving 
carriages, were thus executed in suc- 
cession ; and he even contrived to 
amuse his schoolfellows with paper 
kites and paper lanthoms, which he 
raised to great . heights in the atmo- 
sphere, and made the people believe 
that they were comets. 

In the bouse of the apothecary where 
he was boarded there resided some 
young ladies, for one of wH^'^.Miss 
Storey, our young philosopher 
to have conceived a strong attachnrl^yit. 
The society of bis female companions 
was always preferred to that of his 
schooljiellows, and bis hands found 
abundant occupation in supplying 
them witli little tables and chairs, and 
cupboards for Hblding their trinkets. 
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and furnishing the boudoirs of their 
dolls. A residence of six years under 
the same roof with Miss Storey had 
ripened their early friendship into 
something approaching to love. But 
this passion does not seem to have 
at any time taken a deep hold of 
Newton’s mind ; and, in the present 
instance, the want of pecuniary means 
checked its growth, and converted it 
into a gentle affection. 

Among Newton’s early accomplish- 
ments was a turn for drawing and for 
writing verse. The following verses 
were written beneath a picture of 
Charles I. : — 

** A secret art my soul requites to tiy. 

If pnwers can give me what the wars 
deny. 

Three crowns distinguish'd hero in 
order do 

Present their objects to my knowing 
view ; 

Earth's crown thus at my feet I can 
disdain, 

Which heavy is, and of the best but 
vain; 

But now a crown of thorns I gladly 
greet,— 

Sharj) is this crown, but not so sharp 
as sweet ; 

The crown of glory that I yonder see 

la full of bliss land of efemity." 

From the playthings of his boyhood, 
young Newton soon passed to amuse- 
mentl of a higher order. He began to 
study the varying phenomena of the 
sun, and to trace his movements upon 
the walls and roofs of the buildings at 
Woolsthorpe, marking out by pins and 
lines the hours and half hours of his 
rude dials. His motlier, unconscious 
of the mighty gifts which Providence 
had conferred upon her child, had 
taken him from school to superintend 
the affairs of her little farm, and he 
was alternately employed in tending 
the cattle and in marketing at Gran- 
tham; but his mind could not be 
chained down to such vulgar pursuits. 
The young philosoidier was often found 
absorbed in his studies, when the cattle 
were treading down the corn ; hi place 
of buidp^and selline in the market- 
placet Grantham, was found in 
tl]^<§anet of Mr. Clark the apothecary, 
<*gteaning from old books the scattered 
fiagments of science; and when he 
sh^ld have been otherwise occupied, 
hisaijcle, the Rev. W. Ayso(nigb,Vound 
him seat^ under a h€dge> in the active 
solution of a mathematical problem. 


This last adventure satisfied his fiimily 
that he was not destined for a farmer ; 
and he was remitted to the school at 
Grantham, to prepare himself for the 
university. 

On the 5th of June, 1560, Newton 
was admitted into Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and it is said that a 
fondness for judicial astrology first 
turned his attention to the study of 
mathematics. His affections, however, 
were soon drawn from that fkscinating 
but foolish pursuit, to the great truths 
of abstract science which he found in 
the JEUements of Euclid, and in the 
writings of W^^llis and Descartes ; and 
suph was the rapidity, as well as the 
extent of his acquirements, that he is 
said to have been more than a mutch 
for his tutor. 

In the year 1664, when he had 
been studying the optical writings of 
Descartes and Kepler, he purchased a 
prism, and was, no doubt, delighted, 
as well as surprised, with the spectrum, 
or seven-coloured image of the sun, 
which is produced by the piece of tri- 
angular glass which has received the 
name of a prism. He does not seem, 
however, to have then occupied him- 
self much witli this subject ; for wo 
find him in 1666 busy in grinding and 
polishing lenses having figures dif- 
ferent from spherical ones. Descartes 
had shewn that common spherical 
lenses did not form distinct images of 
objects, as\lie central parts of the lens 
formed the image at a different distance 
ffom the lens than the outer parts of 
it did; and he pointed out different 
shapes by which this defect could 
be remedied. Newton had been t^ing 
to execute some of these ; but having 
begun to work with his prism, he dis- 
covered another defect in lenses far 
greater than that which he had been 
endeavouring to remedy. He found 
that differently coloured rays were re- 
fracted in different degrees, and that 
differently coloured images were form- 
ed by these rays at different distances 
behind the lens. Seeing no way of 
remedying this imperiection, he de- 
spaired of improving the refracting 
telescope, and bem to construct with 
his own hands &ose reflecting tele- 
scopes which now bear his name. 
His first instrument was made in 1668. 
It was sent to the Royal Society in 
Dec. 1671, and in Jan. 1672 it was 
exhibited as a curiosity to the king. 

In the aame year, Newton coromu- 
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nicated to the Ro^ Socie^ his great 
discovery of the diflerent refrangpbility 
of the rays of lights and he was imme- 
diately admitted a member of that 
learnt body. About the same time 
our author discovered the composition 
of light ; and he shewed that white light 
is composed of seven different colours, 
viz. rea, oranpct yellow^ green^ hlue^ 
indigo^ and violet. These discoveries 
were not thankfully received by his 
contemporaries. Tlie^ were violently 
attacked by various individuals, and 
Newton was involved in controversies 
which embittered the happiness of his 
life. Though even Hoche and Huygens 
were among his antagonists, yet th^ 
satisfaction of humbling them did not 
compensate for the interruption of his 
tranquillity. I was so i^rsecuted,’’ 
says he, in a letter to Leibnitz, with 
discussions arising from the publication 
of my theory of light, that I blamed 
my own imprudence for parting with 
so substantial a blessing as my q&iet 
to run after a shadow.*' In pursuing 
his optical experiments, Newton made 
many important discoveries respecting 
the colours of the soap-bubble on thin 
plates, the colours of thick plates, and 
the inflexion of light; but these are too 
abstruse to be explained in a popular 
article. We shall proceed, theiefore, 
to notice his grand discovery of uni- 
versal gravitation. 

Driven by the plague from Cam- 
bridge in 1666, Newton was sitting 
beneath an apple-tree in his garden at 
Woolsthorpe, when the accidental fall 
of an apple turned his mind to the 
consideration of that power by which 
heavy bodies descend to the earth. 
He thought it probable that this power 
might extend to great distances from 
the earth, and even to the moon ; and 
he conceived the idea of computing the 
space through which the moon &lls, 
as it were, in a second towards die 
earth in her monthly orbit, with tne 
space described in the same time by a 
falling body on the earth's surface. 
Having made the calculation, he found 
that the last space was one-sixth greater 
than the first ; and owing to this discre- 
pancy he abandoned his speculations 
on gravity. He discoverea, however, 
about this time, that the power whicbi 
held the planets in their orbits must 
va^ with tlie square of the distance ; 
and in 1677, he discovered that a 


planet guided by such a force must 
move in an elliptical orbit, in one of 
whose foci is the attractive force* In 
Jdbe 1682, when he was attending 
the Royal Society, Picard's new mea- 
surement of the earth's diameter became 
the subject of conversation. Newton 
immediately resumed his former calcu- 
lations with this new measure; and 
observing that the result which «he so 
anxiously wished was likely to be pro- 
duced, he became so nervous that he* 
could not complete tlie calculation. 
It was immediately intrusted to a 
friend ; and he had the satisfaction of 
finding that the force by which bodies 
fall to the earth is the veiy same as 
that which guides the moon in her 
orbit. 


" The influence of such a result,” says 
Dt. Brewster,* ** upon such a mind may 
be more easily conceived than described. 
The whole material universe was spread 
out before him ; — the sun, with sU his 
attendant planeta,-.the planets, with all 
their satellites, — the comets, wheeling 
in every direction in their eccentric or- 
bits,.and the systems of the fixed stars 
stretching to the remotest limits of space, 
— till the varied and complicated move- 
ments of the heavens, in short, must have 
been at once preadhted to his mind as the 
necessary result of that law which he 
had established in reference to the earth 
and the moon.” 


Having been thus led to the dis- 
covery of the doctrine of universal 
gravitation, viz. that every particle of 
matter is attracted hy^ or gravitates to^ 
every other particle of matter^ with a 
force inversely proportional to the 
squares of their distances, Newton lost 
no time in applying it to the motions 
of the heavenly bodies ; and he pub- 
lished an account of his discoveries 
in ^ Philosophic Naturalis Principia 
Marhematka, wbidi appeared in May 
1687 — a work whicl^ to use the wordis 
of his biographer, is memorable not 
only in the annals of one science or 
one country, but which will form an 
epoch in the history of the world, and 
will ever be regarded as the biicrb^t 
page in the records of human rea^V’ 
The Principia, the name by whiclli^ 
this great work is and ever will be ' 
known, was circulated quickly through 
all Europe ; and though the discoveries 
which it contained were at first opposed 
by the prejudices . and jealousies of 
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iodiTiduals, yet the Newtobini philo* 
sophy, made, great progress, tmd nnally 
supplanted all the other systems of the 
schools. The discovery of the doctrfhe 
of fluxions by Newton extended his 
reputation still wider; and he was 
aeon acknowledged by, all nations as 
the father of science. 

. From when Newton was ap* 
pointed Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, till 1688, he led 
a secluded life within the walls of his 
college ; but events now occutved which 
drew him from bis retirement, and 
placed him on the stage of public life. 
James II. having ordered an ignorant 
Benedictine monk to be admitted a 


master of arts at Cambridge without 
taking the oaths, the university resisted 
this illegal act, and chose nine delegates 
to defend their independence. Newton, 
who was one of the number, acquired 
much popularity from the zeal and 
success with which this arbitrary act 
of the king was resisted ; and he was 
elected member for the university, 
along with Sir Robert Sawyer, in 1688. 
On this occasion he was opposed by 
Mr. Finch, who had 117 votes, while 
Newton had 122. This honour, how- 
ever, he did not long.enjoy. He took 
his seat in the Convention Parliament 
in Januaiy 1689, and it was dissolved 
in Februaiy 1690. 

During his attendance in parliament, 
Newton had doubtless experienced for 
first time the insufficiency of his 
income. The wants of bis relations, 
and the generosity of his disposition, 
had exhausted his scanty treasury; and 
had induced the Royal Society to excuse 
him from its weekly payments. The 
services which he had performed to Ids 
country, tmd the glory which he had 
brought her, had led himself and his 
fitiends to look for some act of libe^ity 
an the part of the government ;^md 
there is the amplest evidence that ap- 
plication for this purpose had failed of 
success. The vexation and disappoint- 
ment which such ingratitude produced, 
combined with other causes, seem to 
havg^rown him into a state of ill 
bfmtn, which powerfully affected his 
system, and threatened even 
the subversion of his mighty intellect. 
It is not easy to connect the chain of 
jeyen^ which dickered this period of 
his life, but they seem to b&ve begun 
in 1691 or 1692. During his attend- 
ance on divine service he had left in 
his study his favourite dog Diamond. 


On teturning from chapel, he fi^und 
that it had overturned a lighted taper 
among his manuscripts, and had thus 
destroyed the labours of man 3 r years. 
Upon seeing the extent of his loss, 
the resigned philosopher exclaimed, 
^^Oh, Diamond, Diamond 1 little do 
you know the mischief yon have done 
me.’' 

The infTuence of this and other events 
upon Newton's health was scarcely, if 
at all, known to his countrymen, till a 
notice of it appeared in Biot's Life oj 
Newton, in the following memorandum, 
which was commimicated by the late 
M. Van Swihden. 

** There is, among the manuscripts of 
the celebrated Huygens, a small joumid, 
in folio, in which he psed to note dowm 
different occurrences. It is side N o. 8, 

£ . 112, in the catalogue of the libraiy of 
eyden. The following extract is writ- 
ten by Huygens himself, with whose 
handwriting I am well acquainted, hav- 
ing^*had occasion to peruse several of 
bis manuscripts and autograph letten. 
* On the 29th of May, 1694, M. Colin, a 
Scotsman, informed me that, eighteen 
mouths ago, the illustrious geometer, 
Isaac Newton, had become insane, either 
in consequence of hts too intense appli- 
cation to bis studies, or from excessive 
grief at having lost, by fire, his chemical 
laboratory and several manuscripts. 
When he came to the Archbishop of 
Cambridge, he made some observations 
which indicated an alienation of mincL 
He was immediately taken care of by his 
fiiends^ who confined him to his house, 
and applied remedies, by means of which 
he bad now so far recovered his health, 
that he began to understand die Prin- 
eipia,”* 

From this passage it was rashly 
concluded that Newton had been de- 
ranged; and by means of this gra- 
tuitous hypothesis, M. Biot and other 
French philosophers accounted for the 
that he had ceased to make any 
more scientific discoveries, and endea- 
voured to explain the eiToneous notion 
that he had begun at that time to 
devote his attention to the study of 
the Scriptures. Theise views, however, 
were as erroneous as the hypothesis on 
which they were founded^ Newton 
never experienced any real denmge- 
ment in his intellect ; ahd it may be 
proved, by the most incontestable evi- 
dence, that his attention had been early 
directed to the study of theology, and 
that all his theological works turn been 
composed before that very event in 
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which they are supposed to have 
orif^inated. 

Upon this part of our author*8 
history, the following extract from the 
MS. journal of Mr. Abi-aliam de la 
Pryme, a Cambridge student, and the 
ancestor of Professor I’ryme of that 
university, throws some information. 

" Feb. 3, 1692 What I heard to-day 

I must relate. There is oue Mr. New- 
ton (whom I have very often seen), fel- 
low of Trinity College, that is mighty 
famous for his learning, being a most ex- 
cellent mathematician, philosopher, di- 
vine, &c. Tie has been fellow of the 
Royal Society these many^ears ; and 
amongst otlier very learned books and* 
tracts, he has written one upon the ma- 
thematical principles of philosophy, 
which has got him a mighty name, he 
having received, especially from Scot- 
land, abundanc43 of congratulatory letters 
tor the same. But of all the books that 
he ever W'rote, there was one of colours 
and light, established upon tliousauj^s of 
experiments w'hicli he had been twenty 
Years of making, and which had cost 
him many hundreds of pounds. This 
book, which be valued so much, and 
which was so much talked of, had the ill 
luck to perish, and he utterly lost, just 
when the learned author w as almost at 
putting a conclusion at the same, after 
this manner. In a winter’s morning, 
leaving it mnong his other papers on his 
study-table, whilst lie w'ent to chapel, 
the candle, which he unfortunately left 
burning there too, catched hold by some 
means of other papers, and they fired 
the aforesaid book, and utterly consumed 
it and several other valuable waitings ^ 
and, which is most wonderful, did no 
further mischief. But when Mr. New- 
ton came from chapel, and had seen what 
was done, every one thought be would 
have run mad ; he was so troubled there- 
at, that he was not himself for a mouth 
after. A long account of this his system 
of light and colours you may find in the 
Transactions of the Koyal Society ^ which 
he bad sent up to them long before this 
sad mischance happened imto him." 

While the preceding extract shews 
Uiat Newton had only been much 
annoyed at the loss of his MSS., 
it proves that the accident by which 
this loss was occasioned took place 
before the 3d January, 1692. Now, 
if we believe the statement in Huygens’ 
MSS., Newton’s supposed malady must 
Imve continued from the 3d Jan. 1692, 
till May 1694, and yet we know that 
during that time he actually composed 
his four celebrated letters to Dr. Bentley 


on the existence of a deity,— letteiw 
which evince the full possession of the 
highest intellectual powers. 

A great deal of lignt has been thrown 
on this part of Newton’s life by several 
letters which have been rescued from 
oblivion by Lo|d Braybrooke and Lord 
King. These letters were written by 
Mr. Pepys, Mr. Millington, Newton, 
c'lnd Ixicke ; and as they have never yet 
been published together, we shall make 
no apology for inserting them here. 

Newton had, from some cause or 
other, lost his flesh and his appetite, 
some time in 1692. About the middle 
of Sept. 1693, he had been kept awake 
for five nights by a nervous affection ; 
and in this irritable state of mind he 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Pepys, 
secretary to the' Admiralty:— 

“ Sept. 13, 1693. 

** Sin, — Some time after Mr. Milling- 
ton Lad delivered your message, he 
pressed me to see you the next time I 
went to London. I was averse; hut, 
upon his pressing, consented, before 1 
considered what I did ; for I am ex- 
tremely trouble<l at the embroilment 1 
am in, and have neither ate nor slept 
well this twelvemonth, nor have my for- 
mer consistency pf mind.^ J never de- 
signed to get any thing by your interest, 
nor by Ktng James's favour; but 1 am 
now sensible that 1 must withdraw from 
your acquaintance, and see neitlier^ou 
nor the rest of my friends any more, if 
I may but leave them quietly. 1 beg 
your pardon for saying 1 would see you 
again, and rest your most humble and 
most obedient servant, Is. Newton." 

The moment Mr. Pepys received 
this letter, he wrote to Mr. Millington 
of Magdalen College, to inquire after 
Newton’s health ; but his inquiries were 
made in such a vague manner, that he 
received from his correspondent an 
aus#er equally vague. He therefore 
wrote to him the following more 
explicit letter: — 

" Sept. 26, 1693. 

" Sir, — After acknowledging your 
many old favours, give me leave to do it 
a little more particularly upon OMasion 
of tlie new one conveyed to me h/^iy 
nephew Jackson. Though, at the same 
time, 1 must acknowledge myself not at 
the ease I would he glad to be at in re- 
ference to the excellent Mr. Newton, 
concerning whom (methinks) your an- 
swer labours under tlie some kind of 
restraint which (to .tell you the truth) 
my asking did. For*l was loth at first 
dasli to tell you that 1 had lately re- 
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oeived a letter from him bo aurprisiiig to 
me for the inconsistency of evei^ part of 
it, as to be put into g^eat disoider by it, 
from the concernment 1 have for him ; 
lest it should arise from that, which of all 
mankind I should least dread from him, 
and most lament for, — I mean a discom- 
posure in head, or mindfior both. Let 
me therefore beg^you, sir, having now 
told you the true ground of the trouble 
1 lately g^ve you, to let me know the 
Tezy truth of the matter, as far at least 
as it comes within your knowledge. 
For 1 own too great an esteem for ]\ir. 
Newton, as a public good, to be able to 
let any doubt in me of this kind concern- 
ing him lie a moment uncleared, when I 
can have any hopes of helping it. 1 am, 
with great truth and respect, dear sir, 
your most humble and most affectionate 
servant, S. Pep\s.’' 

To these inquiries Mr. Millington 
returned the following very satisfactory 
answer : — 

** Colt. Magd. Camb. Sept. 30, 1693. 

“ Honoured Sir, — Coming here from 
a journey on the 28th instant, at night, 1 
met with your letter, which you were 
pleased to honour me with, of the 26th. 
I am much troubled 1 was not at home 
in time for the post, that 1 might, as 
soon as possible, put jrou out of your 
generous payne that you are in for the 
worthy Mr. NewlonI I was, I must 
confess, very much surprised at the in- 
quiry you were pleased to make by your 
nepliew about the message that IVlr. 
Newton made the ground of his letter to 
you ; for 1 was very sure I never either 
received from you, or deliveied to him, 
any such ; and therefore 1 went imme- 
diately to wayt upon him, with a design 
to discourse him about the matter, but he 
was out of town, and since 1 have not 
seen him, till upon the 28th 1 met him 
at Huntingdon, where, upon his own ac- 
cord, and before I had time to ask him 
any question, he told me that he had 
writt to -you a very odd letter, at which 
he was much concerned ; added, that it 
was in a distemper tliat much seized his 
head, and that kept him awake for above 
five nights together, which upon occasion 
he desired I would represent to you, and 
beg your pardon, he being very much 
asbaingd he should be so rude to a per- 
soB^ltfr whom he hath so great an honour. 
He is now very well ; and though I fear 
& is under some small degree of melan- 
choly, yet I think there is no reason to 
suspect it hath at all touched his under- 
standing, and 1 hope never wiU ; and so 
I am sure all ought to wish *^that love 
learning or the hopour of our nation, 
wkieh it is a sign kcw much it is looked 
after, when snch a person as Mr. Newton 


lyes so neglected those ^n powie. And 
tnuB, honoured sir, 1 have made you ac- 
quainted with all 1 know of the cause of 
such inconsistenoys in the letter of so 
excellent a person; and I hope it will 
remove the doubts and fears you are, 
with so much compassion and publick- 
ness of spirit, pleased to entertain about 
Mr. Newton ; but if I should have been 
wanting in any thing tending to the more 
full satisfaction, 1 shall, upon the least 
notice, endeavour to amend it. With all 
gratitude and truth, honoured sir, your 
most faithful and moat obedient servant, 
“ Jon. Millington.” 

While the preceding letters shew us 
the true nature of Newton’s illness, 
(hey at the same time prove that both 
he and his friends had been expecting 
some suitable appointment for him from 
the government. This appears also 
from his correspondence with Locke 
during the preceding year. Newton 
had rested his hopes of some appoint- 
ment on the friendship of Mr. Montague 
and ‘i.ord Monnioutli ; but being dis- 
appointed in these expectations, he 
complained to Mr. Locke that Mr. 
Montague had been false to him, and 
he stated his resolution to make no 
further exertions unless Lord Mon- 
mouth were still his friend. In his 
reply to this letter, Locke assured him 
of the continued fneiidsliip of this 
nobleman ; but, after expressing his 
happiness at receiving this intelligence, 
Newton remarked that he did not in- 
tend to gi\e his lordship and Mr. Locke 
any farther trouble ; and in a letter 
written to Locke about a year after- 
wards, he refers to some plan that had 
been agitated of selling him an office. 

It is impossible to peruse the pre- 
ceding statement, without drawing the 
conclusion that Newton had felbdeeply 
the neglect and ingratitude of his coun- 
try. He bad now entered his 53d year ; 
and while his early companions had 
ri^n to wealth and eminence in their 
respective professions, he had been left 
to struggle with j^verty, and to live 
upon the empty incense which had 
been offered to his genius. 

This stain, however, on the liberality 
of England was soon removed by 
Charles Montague, a college acquaint- 
ance of Newton, and now chancellor 
of the exchequer. Having resolved to 
restore the current coin of the kingdom 
to its intrinsic value, he recommended 
Newton, in 1695, to the office of warden 
of the mint, a situation in which he was 
of eminent service to the state. The 
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salaiy of this office was about 500/. or 
600/. mr annum — a large sum in those 
days, far beyond the utmost wants of a 
philosopher, though too small for a man 
like Newton, whose generosity was un- 
bounded. In the year 1699, he was 
appointed to the high office of master 
of the mint, which was worth 1200/. or 
1500/. per annum, and which he held 
during the rest of his life. 

Honours, like misfortunes, do not 
often come singly. Newton was about 
the same time elected one of the foreign 
associates of the Academy of Sciences. 
He was re-elected, in 1701, one of the 
members of parliament fbr the uni- 
versity. In 1703, he was chosen pre- 
sident of the Royal Society; and on 
the 16th of April, 1705, he received 
the honour of knighthood from Queen 
Anne, during her visit to the University 
of Cambridge. 

When George T. ascended the British 
throne, Sir Isaac Newton becainiJ a 
great favourite at court. The Princess 
of Wales, a lady of great piety and 
learning, took the greatest pleasure in 
conversing with so great a philoso- 
pher ; and she was often heard to say, 
that she was fortunate m having lived 
at the same time with so great a man. 
Leibnitz, the rival of Newton, was at 
this time a correspondent of the Prin- 
cess of W’ales, and he was, no doubt, 
acquainted with the intimacy which 
existed between her and Newton. 
Forgetting the dignity of his character, 
the German philosoplier represented 
the Newtonian doctrines as not only 
false, but injurious to religion ; and 
he branded with the name of mate- 
rialism the opinions of Locke and 
other English philosophers. These 
charges of Leibnitz soon transpired at 
court ; and when they reached the ears 
of George I., he expressed a wish that 
Sir Isaac should reply to them. The 
gauntlet, thus ungenerously and sccaet- 
ly thrown down by Leibnitz, was taken 
up by Newton and by Dr. Clarke ; and 
the correspondence which thus took 
place was carefully perused by the 
princess, and there is reason to believe 
that her royal highness was convinced 
of the inaccuracy of the sentiments 
which Leibnitz had so incautiously 
expressed. 

Having one day consulted Sir Isaac 
on some points of ancient history, 
which led nim to give an explanation 
of his new system of chronology, the 
princess requested from him a copy of 


this interesting MSS. Sir Isaac had 
drawn out his views only on separate 
apers; but he drew up for her royal 
ighness an abstract ot his work, on 
the condition that it should not be 
communicated to any other person. 
The Abbf^ Conti was, with the author^s 
permission, allowed to have a copy of 
the MS., on the same condition; but 
no sooner did he reach Paris, than he 
gave it to a learned friend, who pub- 
lished it, along with a refutation of its 
principles. Sir Isaac was thus led into 
a disagreeable controversy, which com- 
pelled him to complete his work, which 
was published in 1728, after his death. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
almost all Sir Isaac Newton's writings 
were published unwillingly, having 
been obtained from him either by 
solicitation or by stratagem. This was 
particularly the case with his mathe- 
matical writings, and, to a certain 
degree, with his chronological and 
theological productions. His Histo~ 
rival Account of Two Notable Corrupt 
(ions of the Scriptures, which was 
originally drawn up in a letter to 
I^ocke, was published in a mutilated 
form in 1754, under the title of Two 
Letters from Sir Isaac Newton to 
M. Le Clerc. As the two texts which 
he supposes to have been corrupted 
bore directly upon the Socinian contro- 
versy, the Antitrinitanans have boldly, 
but rashly, assumed that Newton was 
a Socinian, and have endeavoured to 
strengthen their cause by the weight 
of his great name ; while the Trinita- 
rians have asserted that Newton has 
nowhere made the slightest statement 
adverse to the doctrines of our church, 
but has merely restored two texts to 
w^hat he conceives to have been their 
original state. Nay, he appears to 
acknowledge bis belief in this funda- 
mental doctrine of our faith, when he 
says *Uhat for a long time the faith 
subsisted without tliis text, and it is 
rather a danger to religion to make 
it now lean upon a bruised reed." 
But, independent of this argument, 
it is well known that Sir Isd^^^as 
so much offended at Mr. Whistori 
representing him as an Arian, that he 
would not permit him to be elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society during 
his presidency. 

The lAt twenty years of Newton’s 
life were spent qhiefly in London. 
His beautiful and aecomplished niece, 
Miss Catharine Barton — for whom the 
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£arl of Halifax had conceived the 
warmest affection, and to whom he 
left a large part of his fortune — took 
the* charge of his domittic concerns, 
and contributed essenti^y to the hap- 
piness of his declining years. Tliis 
lady, whom Sir Isaac had educated, 
married Mr. Conduit, but continued 
to reside with her husband in her 
uncle’s house till the time of his death. 
In the year 1722, when he had reached 
his 80th year, he was attacked with a 
painful disease, which, though subdued 
at the time, returned in 1724 and 1727. 
It now, however, assumed the more 
alarming form of stone in the bladder; 
and, after suffering great pain, it carried 
him off on the 20th March, 1727, in the 
85th year of his age. His body lay in 
state in the Jerusalem Chamber on the 
28th of March, and was buried near the 
entrance of the choir in Westminster 
Abbey. The Hon. Sir Michael New- 
ton, K.B., was chief mourner; and the 
pall was supported by the l.ord High 
Chancellor, the Dukes of Roxburghe 
and Montrose, and the Karls of Pem- 
broke, Sussex, and Macclesfield, who 
were fellows of the Royal Society. The 
relations of Sir Isaac, who inherited 
his personal estate, which amounted 
to 32,000/., devoted 500/. to the erec- 
tion of a monument to his memory. 

** Such,” says his biographer, Dr. 
Brew'Ster, were the last days of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and such the last lau- 
rels which were shed over his grave. 
A century of discoveries has since his 
day been added to science ; but brilliant 
as these discoveries are, they have not 
obliterated the minutest of his labours, 
and have served only to brighten the 
halo which encircles liis name. The 
achievements of genius, like the source 
from which they spring, are indestructi- 
ble. Acts of legislation and deeds of 
war may confer a high celebrity ; but the 
reputation which they bring is only local 
and transient ; and, while they are hailed 
by the nation which they benefit, they 
are reprobated by the people whom they 
ruin or enslave. The labours of science, 
on the contrary, bear along with them no 
count^)art of evil : they are the liberal 
bec^sts of great minds to eveiy indi- 
vidual of their race ; and wherever they 
are welcomed and honoured they become 
the solace of private life, and the onia- 
ment and bulwark of the commonwealth.” 

In his social character, Nehvton was 
modest, candid, affa^ble, and hospitable. 
He had none of the eccentricities or 
pomp of genius, but viewed all his 


acquirements as new prooft of his 
ignorance, and as fresh grounds for 
humility and self-abasement. Newton 
was, in the strictest sense of the word, 
a Christian. He was deeply versed in 
the Scriptures, and animated with their 
true spirit: he cherished the genuine 
principles of religious toleration. His 
generosity and his charity were un* 
bounded. He allowed 20/. per annum 
to Professor Maclaurin of Edinburgh ; 
and he presented the Rev. Mr. Pound 
with one hundred guineas for some 
scientific assistance he had received 
from him. 

Heame ^ the antiquary describes 
Newton “as a man of no very pro- 
mising aspect, and as a sliort well-set 
man, who spoke very little in company, 
and whose conversation was not agree- 
able. Wlien he rode in his coach, 
one arm would be out of hi.s coach on 
one side, and the other on the other.” 
Sir^ Isaac never wore spectacles, and 
nev^ lost more than one tooth. 

Tlie following letter from Locke to 
Mr. (afterwards Lord Chancellor) King 
point at some peculiarities of Newton’s 
character, which had their origin in tlie 
ainful controversies into winch he 
ad been forced by the publication of 
his discoveries and liis wiiiings. As it 
appeared only in the second edition of 
Lord K mg’s Life o f Locke j it is not so 
generally known as it ought to be. 

Oates^ d 30, 1703. 

Dfar Cousin, — I am puzzled in n 
little affair, and must beg your assistance 
for the clearing of it. Mr. Newton, in 
Autumn last, made me a visit here. 1 
showed him my essay upon the Corinth- 
ians, with which he seemed very well 
pleased, but liad not time to look it all 
over; but promised me, if 1 would send 
it him, he would carefully peruse it, and 
send me bis observations and opinion. 
I sent it liim before Chnstmas ; but, 
bearing notliing from him, I, about a 
m#cth or six weeks since, writ to him, as 
the inclosed tells you, with the remaining 
part of the story, Wlien you have read 
it and sealed it, 1 desire you to deliver at 
your convenience. He lives in German 
Street : you must not go on a Wednes- 
day, for that is liis day for being at the 
Tower. The reason why I desire yon to 
deliver it to him yourself is, that I would 
fain discover the reason of his so long 
silence. I have several reasons to think 
him truly my friend ; but he is a nice 
man to deal with, and a little too apt to 
raise in himself suspicions where there is 
no ground ; therefore, when you talk to 
him of my papers, and of his opinion of 
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them, pray do it with all the tenderness 
in the world, and discover, if you can, 
why he kept them so long, and was so 
silent. But this you must do without 
asking why he did so, or discovering in 
the least that you are desirous to know. 
You will do well to acquaint him that 
you intend to see me at Whitsuntide, 
and shall be glad to bring a letter to me 
from him, or any thing else he will 
lease to send ; this perhaps may quicken 
im, and make him dispatch these pa^ 
pers, if ho has not done it already. It 
may a little let you into the free dis* 
course with him, if you let him know, 
that when you have been here with me 
you have seen me busy on them (and 
the Romans too, if he meAtions them ; 
for I told him I was upon them when h6 
w*as here) and have hud a sight of some 
part of w'hat I was doing. 


“ Mr, Newton is really a very valua- 
ble man, not only for his wonderful dkill 
in mathematics, but in divinity too, and 
his great knowledge of the Scriptures, 
wherein I kna|pL few his equals. And, 
therefore, prty manage the whole matter 
so as not only to preserve me in his good 
opinion, but to increase me in it ; and 
bo sure to press him to nothing but what 
be is forward in himself to do.” 

Beneath this brief picture of the 
life and letters of Sir Isaac Newton, 
we may inscribe the powerful tribute 
of Pope : 

Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in 
night ; 

God said, ' Lot Newton be!’ and all 
w’as light.” 

[ The Marquis de la Place in our next.'] 


THIS warld’s an unco bonny placi. 

liY Tlin ETTRKK bur.piiEiin. 

• 

Tuts warld’s an**unco boimy place, 

When summer woos the southland breeze, 
W'ith mellow breath our dales to trace, 

And wave the tresses df the trees ; 

And when the corn waves o’er the leas, 

Like yonder seas, on autumn day, 

O really ’tis a bonny place, • 

Wliate’er the dour divines may say ! 

They ca’ *t a dark an’ dreary path, 

Where sin and sorrow set their seal, 

And us poor serfs of Heaven’s wratli 
Condemn’d in ’prenliceship to sped 
To that great chimney-sweep the de’il. 
Really the picture’s past enduring, 

When every honest heart must feel 
That bliss lies in his oivn procuring ! 

I please myself the best I can, 

Thinking I’m here as God hath made me, 
I’ll make the most o’l lliat I can — 

A thankless heart shall ne’er upbraid me, 
Nor gnawing jealousy persuade me 
To growl at those I’m bound to serve : 

My lot, whatever may betide me. 

Is better far than I deserve. 

“ He might have placed me, wo-begone, 

’Mang blackamoors, a hideous clan, 

In climes benealli the burning zone, 

W’ith snubby nose — as I should ban — 
And lips like pitddings in a pan ; 

Parch’d with the sand and fervid heat, 

A ruffian sear’d barbarian, 

Who nothing knew but kill and jeat. 

Or, far in eastern climes away, 
lie might have laid my dreary lot 
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Beneath the morning’s cloudless ray, 

To kneel to hideous Juggernaut — 

Where with their blood the soil they bloat, 

Beneath his chariot craunching o’er them, 

And to their wooden god devote 
Their silly souls — O wae’s me for them !” 

But every kind to every clime 
Is fitted well, as we may see — 

The angels to their walks sublime. 

The mean of soul to low degree ; 

But all may happy, happy be 
Of every climate, every race. 

To savage, saint, and devotee, 

This world, I say, ’s a lovely place. 

I am not quizzing, for I think ' 

(Though Bums says idan was made to mourn*’) 
That every pleasure man may drink 
From seas without a shore or bourn : 

Even Winter, with her crystal horn. 

And polar sheet of rimy hue, 

I love as dear as Summer morn, 

With all her buds and bells of dew. 

But now I’ve reach’d where T set out — 

For I’ve a most confounded way 
Of swithering round and round about, 

For want of somediing meet to say — 

Or, rather, rhymes burst fortli away 
So fast, 1 have not power to stay them ; 

Bu|, 111 be brief, if once I may. 

In pumping proper things to say them. 

I say this w^arld’s a bonny place — 

I say that winter’s hues beseem her. 

The summer’s glow, the autumn’s grace ; 

But lovelier, sweeter, and supremer 
Is gentle Spring, with radiant streamer 
Of rainbow and of sunny ray, 

Of gloaming grey and dawning glimmer— 

Sweet morning of the solar day ! 

O, she has mildness in her mien, 

And joy enkindling in her eye, 

A brow with heaven’s own beauty sheen. 

And cheek of morning’s orient dye 1 
Disdaining times and tides gone by. 

Love’s dear delights her only theme, 

Her very breezes sing and%igh 
Of onward bliss and joy supreme. 

And here 1 have an emblem meet, 

Which I have toil’d to reach and say. 

An opening Spring so lovely sweet. 

My lay in softness sinks away 1 
What is the dawn of summer-day. 

What is the mom of solar year. 

Compared with youth of maiden gay — 

Nature’s one flower without compeer? 

The flexile form, the gliding tread 
Qf youthful maiden, beauty’s queen. 
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Too light to bend the gowan's head, 

Her air and motion cherubin— 

A meteor of the morning sheen, 

A gleesome elhn, coy and wild, 

Just dancing o’er the verge between 
The blushing virgin and the child. 

Too light to mark the mystic bound, 
When, childhood’s toys and trifles o'er, 
Are left upon forgotten ground, 

And maidhood’s glories all before. 

With love’s delights, a mighty store, 
Which sweeten but not break her rest : 

For such there is no metaphor — 

This, this is Nature’s flower confess’d ! 

An eaglet o’er her eyrie riven — 

A streamer in the ether blue — 

A cygnet on the skirts of heaven — 

A rainbow on the morning dew. 

More bright than fancy ever drew 
A thing to place on fairy throne. 

To dazzle lovers’ tranced view, 

And bloom in Nature’s field alone — 

• 

An angel! — nd“,that will not do — 

These metaphors are mere novators ; 
’Tis said — and I believe it, too — 

That angels are most lovely creatures ; 
But flesh and blood and female natures, 
That love so dear and kiss so sweetly, 
There’s nought in human nomenclatures 
That can convey their beauties meetly. 

This world’s a lovely place and dear — 
I’ve said it thrice, and say ’t again — 
The hills are green, the rivers clear, 

And sweet’s the sunbeam after ram ; 
The flowers of mountdin and of plain 
Are sweet as flowerets wild can be ; 

But virgin’s form and virgin’s mien 
Arc sweeter than them all to me ! 

For me. I’m woman’s slave confess’d — 
She is the prize of my avail ; 

Without her, hopeless and unblest — 

A ship deserted in the gale, 

Without a rudder or a sail, 

A star, or beacoDjlight before — 

No blink of heaven to countervail, 

Nor hope of haven evermore ! 
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THE CANADA CORN TRADE.* 

Being scrupulously conscientious, we (we do not say the intention) only — the 

will not undertake to swear that drill and effect of the work — is to alarm 

Mr. H. S. Chapman of Quebec, and the country gentlemen of lingland re- 

Mr. Powlett Thomson of the Board of specting the productive agricultural 

IVade, are one and the same ! author powei's of Canada, to the end that 

of a pamphlet republished from the restrictions may be placed ou the 

Britm Farmer^s Magazine for May importation of corn from that country, 

last, entitled, A Statistical Sketch of the which shall ha\e the effect of indirectly 

Cora Trade of Canada; but we are encouraging the corn trade witli the 

not sure that the little bird which has continent, and thereby impair the corn 

been whispering something of that sort trade with our own, the British Amc- 

in our ear was an evil spirit. The only rican colonies. This, we say, is our 

doubt we have on the subject of the opinion of tins sinister work ; but gen- 

latter gentleman being more than a tlemen less invidious think differently, 

particeps criminis in the affair, is where and conceive that the intention of the 

he speaks of information derived from thing is to smooth the wray for tlie 
Mr. Philemon Wright, who, under the general opening of the corn trade. We 
name of Mr. Hoskins, is better known do not, however, quarrel with them for 
in this country as the friend of Laurie this opinion, because it would certainly 
Tod; because we have too good an be rather hazardous to attempt, at this 
opinion of that practical gentleman’s time of day, the enactment of any ro- 
understanding, to believe that he would stricfif^ on the importation of corn 
ever have any “ talk ” with an oronous” from any country whatever. But tliere 
free trader. Be the fact, however, as it is some difference between our obliga- 
may, the pamphleteer is a great philo- tions to the corn-growers of the coiiti- 
sopher, and credits, on the authority of nent, and those which we owe to our 
Augricola John Young, of Vermont, fellow- subjects in the colonies, 

that the climate of Europe, during the It is one of the Huskissonian free- 
last two thousand years, has been essen- trade atrocities, to represent the corn- 
tially improved by “ the evolution of growers of foreign nations as having as 
animal neat” — diat is, the increase good aright to our markets as ourselves; 
of population. We should, however, but the Scottish proverb should be re- 
find it difficult to believe that the collected, ‘‘ Our ain fish-guts to our 
cause alluded to had any thing to do ain sea-mews.” For, until we get the 
with the mitigation of climate. continental boors to contribute to the 

But to be a little serious, it is pro- strength of the British empire, it is not 

bable that Mr. Chapman may have to be endured that they are to be 

furnished some of the materials of allowed to suck our blood. Even in 

which this pamphlet is made up,t and the extremest view of the Huskissonian 
that John Bull, tlirough the means of a balderdash, (we like to call things by 
gentleman in the BoaM of Trade office, their proper names,) the utmost that 
has been at the expense of publishing ever was contended for, in advocating 

it; for it is not usual for lucubrations the free-trade^ doctrine, was, that it 

of so little interest to occasion such would, by providing an open market, 
employment to the printers’ devils as thereby secure the supply of a better 
this publication has occasioned. artidie. Now, we do not object to this 

The object of the work is apparently abstract truth ; but what do those who 
very laudable; it has been written areofhisopinionssay to the shoemaker 
seemingly with a view to subdue the who can only, from his circumstances, 
prejudice> of the English agriculturists make an inferior article, which he must 
to tb^ abolition of the corn laws, and barter with anotlier man for an article 
it genres in many respects not a very that he wants, but which that other 
inaccurate account of the rural statistics man’s circumstances also render in- 
of the two Canadas ; but the tendency ferior. The man must give away his 

* A Statistical Sketch of the Com Trade of Canada, &c. &c. llidgway, 1833. 

t The Farmer*s Bit^azine was published in London in May, and a Mr. H. »S. Chap- 
man, of Quebec, had not seen the pamphlet in July. 
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shoes for s^kings, wc shall say, and 
tlie other his stockings for shoes. Both 
articles are inferior to the common run 
of the trade ; but such are the necessities 
of the poor creatures, tliat they must 
make an exchange with each other. 
But does not this involve the gi'and 
argument of all the Huskissonians ? 
We do not say that the corn of Canada, 
more than the timber of that country, 
is better than the Baltic corn or the 
Baltic timber; but we say, that the 
shoes which we must sell to Canada, 
and which the Baltic countries will 
not buy at all, constitute, independent 
of all others, a reason \Wiy we should 
deal with the Canadians for their stodt- 
ings, although they are not quite so 
good as those we might buy elsewhere, 
could we get money for our shoes to 
jiay for them. 

Tins pamphlet was originally pub- 
lished in a periodical work almost 
exclusively circulated among the far- 
mers and country gentlemen, «(ftid if 
there had been no sinister object in 
thus placing it at once in their hands, 
there is nothing in it which rendered 
such a mode of publication in any 
sense judicious ; on the contrary, it is 
rather a work whicli should have been 
addressed to the merchants and manu- 
facturers, as shewing them the field 
which the prosperity of Canada is daily 
enlarging for the consumption of their 
goods. 

But though we condemn in strong 
terras the dissemination of such sedi- 
tion among the farmers and the landed 
interest, we beg to say again that we 
do not object to its apparent purpose, 
which is legitimate enough ; but we 
neither think it candid in some of its 
statements, nor well informed in others. 
We, in fact, only notice it to let tlie 
party from whom it comes know that 
there is an eye upon them. They 
blowed themselves when they published 
a pamphlet of the same tendency on 
the timber trade. 

The difficulty in the way of obtain- 
ing correct information by government 
is made out most absurdly clear ; but 
the passage is chiefly quoted here for 
the glimpse it aflbras of the cloven 
foot. 

** With regard to the United States, 
the Board of I'rade has, by means of the 
several consuls, the sources of informa- 
tion within reach. Prices, with an oc- 
casional remark, ore already transmitted 
to the corn department ; and there ap- 


I>ear8 no good reason why an lumual 
report of the harvest, and probable sur- 
plus for shipment, should not be added' 
thereto. From a colony, however,, sueb 
information is less easily procured, there 
being no public officer to whom govern- 
ment can apply, with any chance of get- 
ting the desired information, with a suiT- 
ficient guarantee for its accuracy.” 

There never was more humbug in 
as many words in one of Mr. Powlett 
Thomson’s fructifying speeches. He 
knows well that the consuls have no 
means of information beyond those 
possessed by the governments of the 
countries where they are stationed ; 
and IS it pretended that the govern.- 
ment of a colony has not such exten- 
sive means of information respecting 
that colony, as any consul whatever 
has over those of any foreign countiy 
whatever ? If the British colonies are 
so incfleclual in the means of informa- 
tion to the British government, let tlie 
negligence exist no longer. You don’t, 
Mr. Thomson, require such a lengthy 
proceeding as a reform bill to accom- 
plish this improvement. 

Another sentence smacks of the 
Downing Street pillary : — 

** It (CiinadA) possesses an extent of 
unoccupied land, of the richest qualit^s 
tvliich may almost be called boundless, 
and which, vith a moderate application 
of the most unskilled labour, is capable 
of protlucing a continually increasing 
surplus for export,*' 

This is sheer stuff. To talk in this 
style of a country covered wiili forests, 
and where vast labour must be exerted 
liefore a blade of corn can be grown, 
is unadulterated ignorance. Canada 
stands more in need of population 
to make it productive in agriculture, 
than the most over-populated tracts of 
England stand in want of the means 
of subsistence. No, no, Mr. Thomson, 
throw your Malthus into the fire when 
you coDglomoTdte your fancies with 
such trash respecting Canada, and take 
a leaf from the philosophy of Solomon 
and his wives, when you vrould bam- 
boozle the De Coverleys m Bngland 
about the rival that is growing up 
against them in that region of stuinps 
and trees. 

As the name of Mr. Jacob, and the 
local liabitation of II. S. Chapman, 
Esq., of Quebec, are Ihe two grand 
bails by which ft^ts are to be caught, it 
will be well to consider how ffir the^e 
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bftitB are taking. On the authority, 
then, of Mr. Jacob, it is asserted, that 
the continental states of Europe can- 
not make an^r great addition to their 
average supplies of grain for shipment, 
except at prices so greatly increased as 
to do away with any alarm for much 
greater competition than is now ex- 
perienced under the present system of 
graduated duties. It nas been acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Chapman, Mr. Revans, or 
Mr. Powlett Thomson, that, in making 
his calculations, Mr. Jacob somehow 
omitted Russia altogether! — a small 
omission it maybe thought; but when 
it is remembered what an immense im- 
TOrtation of wheat took place imme- 
diately after Mr. Jacob's assertion, that 
there was scarcely any exportable surplus 
on the continent, and that the proauce 
of the Russian territory on the Black 
Sea alone is capable of an enormous 
supply, — such omission will shew, ei- 
ther that Mr. Jacob is wanting in can- 
dour or that Ins authority is defective. 
But if Russia be an omission on the 
part of Mr. Jacob of some importance^ 
what are we to think of the omission 
of the United States in the arguments 
of the tran.satlantic Mr. Chapman ? Had 
the writer really been a .Quebec gentle- 
man, it is hardly to be conceived pos- 
sible that his neighbour** brother Jona- 
than" should have been forgotten ; and 
when«he maintains that Canada can 
compete in the home-market with the 
continental foreigner without protec- 
tion, can be as a Canadian have for- 
gotten that, on opening the English 
market to the continental nations, it 
must be offered to the United States ; 
and that they, with every advantage 
that Canada can or does enjoy, have 
the same to a greater degree, whether 
in extent of land, quality of soil, or ex- 
cellency of climate ; and to these and 
others in addition of no small value in 
reducing the cost in the English mar- 
ket, viz. — instead of a navigation open 
only six montlis of the twelve, open 
navigation throughout the year ; instead 
of the tedious river navigation of the 
St. Lawrerce^ sometimes occupying as 
long a period as the rest of the voyage, 
poi }3 at once open to the Atlantic, — 
thus securing less time, less risk, less 
freight, and a smaller premium of in- 
surance, besides avoiding the frequent 
loss of good markets, and the certain 
loss of six mozfths’ interest. 

*ilere is at once a competition with 
^r colonies which it was not in the 
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province of Mr. Jacob to consider, 
but which in the compiler of this 
pamphlet is a far neater oversight 
than the omission of Russia by Mr. 
Jacob. 

For our own part, however, we are 
not of opinion that it is from the inter- 
ference of transatlantic growth that 
there is much to fear ; and, so far as 
our colonies are concerned, nothing can 
tend more to the benefit of the country 
at large, than that their produce should 
be admitted and protected to the ut- 
most in the home market against 
foreign competition. With an inland 
carriage of frbm one hundred to six 
hiindred miles, a transport of three 
thousand miles, and a navigation itself 
closed for one-half of the year, they can 
never supply the mother country to the 
injury of her own agriculturists : in 
truth, it must not be lost sight of, that 
out of the value of Canada wheat in 
this market 8s. Crf. per quarter is paid 
to British seamen for freight, 5s per 
quarter for duty, Is. 3c/. insurance, 
and 5s. for charges, — all paid, as well 
as the first cost to the grower, to 
British subjects ; whilst it may hap- 
pen that nothing but the duty and 
charges upon foreign import is payable 
either to the British treasury or for 
British labour ; and whilst the grower 
of our colonial produce consumes the 
full value of his entire gains in British 
manufactures, the foreign grower does 
not take one shilling's worth in return. 
This IS the result as the trade is at pre- 
sent allowed by law. But if a free 
trade in com with all the world should 
be allowed, then indeed will the com- 
petition destroy, not the colonial trade 
alone, but the entire agricultufal pro- 
perty of the empire. How, may it be 
asked, is it possible for our highly- 
taxed countryinen to compete against 
untaxed Russia, or for our clothed 
freen^en to produce at the same rate as 
the almost naked serf? Then, again, 
how can the comforts of our labourers 
be increased by an abstraction of labour 
from the community when employment 
is so wanted ? what under the system 
of free trade will become of our opera- 
tives whose occupation is gone? Are 
they to be supported in poor-houses, 
whilst we at the same time are paying 
an equal number of foreign labourers 
abroad? This pamphleteer acknow- 
ledges, and it may be said boasts, that 
foreign com can be brought in at half 
the price at which it can be grown at 
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home, and that all articles must equally 
fall 1 Allow this, and what will be the 
result, viz., that the present taxes and 
rates will at the same time become 
doublet But he tells us that the 
mer’s proportionate profits would be 
greater I Let us trust that tlie farmers 
are not such fools as to lay thin flat- 
tering unction to their souls.*' Cheap- 
ness, the panacea of the political econo- 
mists, is a delusion ; in fact, cheapness 
is altogellier a relative term. Vve all 
remember the story of the Irishman 
who asked the price of ducks. Seven 

shillings a couple” was the reply. 

Faith, we can buy them at 6d. a- 
piece in my country,” said Pat. “ Why, 
then, don’t you go back to your own 
country ?” “ Ah, but where’s the 

sixpence said Pat. 

'The name of Mr. Samuel Revans is 
introduced as a gentleman “ of Mon- 
treal, known Tor the extent and accura- 
cy of his knowledge of mercantile sta- 
tistics.” Of all the puffs ciuttfi'hting 
from the bowels of the Board of 
Trade, this is the greatest. This Mr. 
Kevans we take to be a gentleman 
who <h(l reside in Montreal, carrying on 
a trade with such accurate knowledge 
of mercantile statistics” as to make it 
neither very profitable to himself nor his 
creditors, and whose name appeared 
last year to a pamphlet on tlie Timber 
Trade of Canada, edited in a style 
very similar to the present one, holh in 
principle and language ; and we pre- 
sume that It is for the use of Ins name 
{as a colon isl), and perhaps for some 
assisUince in drawing up this, that he 
has recently been found worthy of a 
desk among the officials in the Board 
of Trade, under Mr. Charles Powlett 
Thomson ! ! 


If any stronger presumptioii that 
this brochure is a tnal-balloon of the 
present ministiy be lequiied, it will be 
found in the pages 19 and 80, whmia 
Sir Howard Douglas and Air. Bliss 
receive a full vol% of fouUmoutlwd 
Billingsgate. It appears that both 
these gentlemen have sinned past 
giveness, for having written in favour of 
protection to the colonial timber trade^ 
when it was so vigorously attacked 
last year. It is a maxim of all the 
school to which the heads of the 
Board of Trade belong, that a man 
who has practical knowledge of the 
subject he handles must be ignorant of 
the manner of treating it ; and, there- 
fore, Sir Howard Douglas was unfit to 
advocate the interests of the colony 
he had governed, and Mr. Bliss, ^ a 
lawyer (f one of the Temples,** equally 
unfit to‘ advocate those of the colony 
in which he was born and educated. 
Of Mr. Bliss the writer allows, “ that 
he has made out a case; now' this 
making out a case may be good mo- 
rality among the gentlemen of the law ; 
but in matters of trade, apolitical eco^ 
nomy," or politics, it completely destroys 
the value of the statement!” Bravo, 
Mr. Powlett Thomson, be it so! In 
political economy, we have long been 
aware that it was necessary to be absurd 
to be considered authority ; but it has 
been reserved for you to avow t()at it 
is the same in politics — though it must 
be confessed tliat much of what we have 
of late seen is a comment upon this 
axiom now first promulgated by one of 
his Majesty’s council. It is, at the 
same time, highly gratifying to the 
propoundei of this doctrine, that he 
most assuredly has not been so 
tunate as to make out a case. 


I-HE RECOLLECTIONS OP A GENTLEWOMAN. 


No. II. 


MONSIEUR D£ CALONNE. 


The great event of the French Revo- 
lution, and the horrors with which it 
was accompanied — its disastrous ef- 
fects, spreading war and desolation, 
not only over that devoted country, 
but convulsing all Europe, are matters 
too well known to require repetition : 
but many a tale connected ttierewith 
remains untold, and many an actor of 
that eventful period, who occupied 


much of the public attentioi^whilst he 
fretted his little hour upon tee theatre 
of life, has been swept from it, unft- 
membered, save by his surviving c&i- 
temporaries, and, with the exception of 
a few distinguished characters, scarcely 
known, to have existed by the present 
generation. 

The name of lj[^onsieur de Calonne, 
however, is not one of those which is 
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likely to sink into obliTion ; because, 
besides faaiviDg held llie liigh office of 
evntroUeur^gSural des financeSf his 
bold project of convoking the Etais 
GaUraujp, so well intentioned as a 
nmedy ffir all the existing exigencies 
of the state, but in the ev-ent so pro- 
ductive of evil, was a measure of in- 
finite magnitude, which must ever hold 
an important place in the page of 
history. It is not upon this measure, 
nor upon any part of -M. de Ca- 
lonne’s conduct as a minister of state, 
that 1 presume to offer an opinion. 
He had ceased to be in a public 
situation before 1 became acquainted 
with him; and as I will only relate 
fiicts which came immediately under 
my own observation, or which I learnt 
from unquestionable authority, it will 
be solely as the exertions of a private 
individual, in the character of a coun- 
ter-revolutionist, that 1 can give any 
details respecting him. 

What interesting recollections might 
1 have furnished of M. de Calonnc, 
and of other persons and matters con- 
nected with the revolution, if 1 had 
made a proper use of the opportunities 
afforded me by the intimacy in which 
1 lived with Mad. de palonne ! If I 
had put in writing every day, whilst 
still fresh in my mind, the many 
important facts with which 1 became 
acquainted, by means of the conver- 
sations which passed in my presence, 
or which were confidentially commu- 
nicated to me by Mad. de Calonne, 
instead of depending upon my memory 
for retaining them, until several circum- 
stances worth noting had faded from it, 
wliich, to my great regret, 1 have in 
vuin endeavoured to revive in my re- 
collection 1 There was one conversa- 
tion, in particular, which made a great 
impression upon me at the moment, 
and which 1 had resolved to commit 
to paper ; but one thing or other inter- 
vened to prevent it, and 1 can now 
only preserve a general remembrance 
of a gentleman, whom I never saw but 
once, and who, as 1 understood, stayed 
only a sl^^rt time in London. lie had 
held %)me high official situation in 
F^nce, and was treated with unusual 
attention by the Calonnes, who both 
shewed very great deference to his 
opinion upon all subjects, which made 
me listen to what he said with avidity, 
but, alas I with litUe profit. This 
gentleman entered xtry nilly into the 
i.^pFed»pQsiBg causes which prepared 


the way for the fall of the monarchy, 
the abolition of the privileged orders, 
and the total overthrow of the ancient 
constitution. He went back to the 
re^ of Louis XV., and insisted that 
the first iatal blow was stnick when 
the king reluctantly gave way to the 
persuasion of the then minister, and 
consented to disband some troops 
especially appropriated to guard his 
royal person. The minds of the com- 
mon people, he contended, were acted 
upon by outward objects ; and splen- 
dour and magnificence^were nepessaiy 
to support the dignity of the ffirone, 
to dazzle andi awe the multitude. By 
divesting the king of tlte usual ap- 
pendages of royalty — tlie pomp with 
which the French had been accus- 
tomed to see their sovereign surround- 
ed — the distance which separated him 
from Ins subjects had been lost. He 
had been brought nearer to a level with 
them ; their respect for him diminished 
in proportion ; and the foundation was 
laid for all the ills with which France 
had been overwhelmed. In this opinion 
M. de C'aloune perfectly concurred, 
and in much more to the same effect. 

Besides the pleiisure arising from 
the enjoyment of agreeable society, 
1 had die advantage of hearing at 
M. de Calonne*s, where 1 usually dined 
three or four times in the week, what- 
ever had happened at Paris worth 
mentioning, and the opinions of him- 
self and otliers, both English and 
French, upon the passing events ; for 
the French, unlike the unsocial habits 
of the English, seldom remain long at 
table afier the ladies have retired ; and 
in general we were joined by the gentle- 
men in a quarter of an hour. Another 
source of amusement to me was the 
information I derived from the letters 
which Mad. de Calonne received from 
Paris : scarce a day passed without our 
meepng, and she was as eager to relate 
as I was to learn whatever she had to 
impart; and, above all, the intelli- 
gence contained in the letters of the 
Vicomtesse de Laval, between wliom 
and Mad. de Calonne a regular corre- 
^ondence was kept up by every post. 
This lady, the daughter of a financier, 
was married to the Vicomte de Laval 
(brother to the duke of that name), by 
whom she had an only child, Matthieu 
de Montmorenci, who, at a very early 
age, tried to make himself conspicuous 
in the National Assembly ; was after- 
wards created Due de Montmorenci by 
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Bonaparte ; and became the intimate Louis XVI. ' M. Ferdinand Christin, 
friend of Madame de Staol. The die second son of a gentleman of godd 
viscountess was pretty and agreeable, fortune and family in Switserland^ had 
the dear friend of Mad. de Calonne, been brought to England by 'his nnd^ 
and, according to report, had been the Sir Frederick Haldimand, in thd Cft- 
no less dear friend of M. de Calonne, pectation (as M. Christin, with infinite 
whilst he was a widower and prime simplicity, said) tliat bis good 
minister. She had come to England would make his fortune/’ He had 
to visit the Calonnes upon their mar- been recommended to M. de Calomie 
riage, and was one of the ladies who by M. des Enfans, the weTl-known 

accompanied them from Bath to M , picture-dealer ; and when introduced 

upon the invitation of Lord and Lady to hino by Sir Frederick Halditnand, 

. After a stay of several months he found so much reason to be satisfied' 

with her friends at Bath, and io Port- with what he saw, as well as with what 
man Square, she returned to i*aris, he had heard, that he at once received 
where she shortly after* became the M. Chnstin into bis house, grew 
eftere amie of Mirabeau. This liaismt strongly attached to him, and treated 
rendered her correspondence of extreme him more as his son than his secretary, 
importance to the valonnes, whom she which was M. Christin’s ostensible 
buoyed up with the most positive as- situation. But before 1 proceed further 
surances that Mirabeau, instead of with M. Christin, it will be necessary 
contemplating tlie abolition of royalty, to give some account of Mons. de Ca^ 
was desirous of fixing it upon a more lonnc's position at the time that he 
secure basis, by making such altera- formed this connexion with M. Christin, 
lions ill the constitution as the^*pirit and the causes which led to it. 
of the times and the disordered state When M. de Calonne arrived in 
of the finances rendered necessary. England, with a determination to fix 
She re])eatedly affirmed, that the mea- his residence in London, unless some 
sures which Mirabeau was pursuing unexpected change of affairs should 
were those w'hioh he deemed most enable him to return to France in 
likely to attain the end he had in view, safety, the fortune he possessed 
and that he was sincerely, although not so small as to preclude his living in a 
avowedly, a well-wisher to the king, style conformable to his wishes, and 
letter after letter the viscountess wrote to which he had been accustomed, 
to tlie same effect ; and when the illness (venerous by nature, he had deemed 
of Mirabeau gave reason to apprehend it his duty, whilst prime minister, to 
that his life was in danger, she wrote stand forward as a patron of the arts 
to Mad. de Calonne, that his death and sciences; and his excessive libe- 
would be one of the greatest misfor- rality, joined to his habits of expense, 
tunes which at that juncture could and his almost thoughtless prodigality, 
befall the king. Madame de Calonne had greatly diminished his private pro- 
did not dare to give implicit credit to perty. lie was bom of a respectable 
these assurances, but expressed her family, of what is called in France 
doubts in such a manner as to draw la Robe.” His fiither bad been a 
from the viscountess reiterated asser- president of high character, whose 
tions of Mirabeau’s good intentions, memory was held by his son in such 
which she again repeated after his great veneration, that he always had in 
death.* , his library in Piccadilly (the usual 

Among the foreigners with whom I sitting-room) a large and exceedingly 
became acquainted at M. de Calonne’s, handsome marble sarcophagus, oraa- 
was a gentleman who, although his mented with or molu, and standing 
name was not at any time brought upon legs of the same, in which his 
much into public notice, did, never- fatlier’s heart was deposited. % 
theless, play a very busy, if not a Monsieur de Calonne had mailed f 
conspicuous part, in the service of Mile, de M. (1 forget her name), w^o 

* The Vicomtesse de Laval consoled herself for the death of her friend MirabeaUt 
by an attachment to the ci-devant Ev^que d’Autun, now Prince de Talleyrand, and. 
as 1 was told, accompanied him to London, w'here they did not remain long, but 
retired, and lived some time in a provincial town (I tliink it was Bury St. Edmund’s). 
My acquaintance wnth her w'os never renewed. 

t Mnd. de Calonne told me an almost incredible instance ci his absence of mind 
— hit ^tourderie* Upon the occasion of their marriage, a magnificent mtertiiinmeiit 
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had a large fortune, and by her be had the high station which his talento so 

an only child, a son, wno bore the eminently htted him to fill — ^tbe victim 

li^ of Comte dllanonville,* and upon of the most atrooious calumnies-^-de- 

wbom the fine estate of Hanonville, prived, as if he had been a criminal, of 

DearLuneville,in Lorraine, was settled, the cordon blue {fwdre du St. Ekfrit) 

Mad. de Calonne told me, that exclu* with which he had^been deoorat^— 

siveof Hanonville, the whole of M. de and pursued with so much xanoour, 

Calonne’s proper^ did not amount to that nis life could not be deemed aafe 

more than 30,000/.; and after payment until he was landed upon the ^oieof 

of his debts in France, the sum remain- Britain. To these, and other the like 

tog would not have sufficed to maintain arguments, M. de Calonne replied by 

him in such a way as would have expressing in energetic terms the gra- 

enabled him to hold his proper station titude with which his heart was pene- 

in the world, and live, as he had ever trated (and no man was camble of 

done, in the highest and most distin- doing this in better language)/' he ex- 

guished society. tolled her liberality — ^her noble way of 

Mons.d’Harvelay, treasurer of France, thinking; but absolutely refused to 

(of the family of the celebrated Freres avail himself of it. The lady returned 

FarU) had been an intimate friend of to the charge — Monsieur continued 

M. de Calonne, and died leaving a inflexible. At last, after a combat of 

very rich and childless widow, one of several days between her gener^itv and 

the daughters of the great Brussels his delicacy, M. de Calonne told her, 

banker. La Veuve Nettine. Whether that there was only one way in which 

solely actuated by her love and respect it would be possible for him to profit 

for the memory of her late husband, by hW magnificent offer of sharing her 

as she assured me, or from any other fortune ; which was, if she would con- 

motive, the widow resolved that no- descend to give him a legal claim to it, 

thing on her part should be omitted by doing him the honour of accepting 

to relieve M. de Calonne from every his hand, and becoming the wife of a 

pecuniary difficulty, and restore to him fallen man, whose greatest pride, should 
the enjoyment of that affluence without it please Heaven to restore him to power, 

which life could have no charms for would be to place her in an elevated 

him, and urged, as 1 believe, by some rank, and have her the partner of what- 

of her friends, who were also intimate ever good fortune might befall him. 

with M. de Calonne, she determined To this proposition, after some hesita- 

upon coming to England, and in per- tion on the part of Madame, and of 

son to press on him the acceptance of vows and protestations on that of 

one half of her fortune, in such a Monsieur, she yielded assent, no- 
manner as would scarce leave him the Uiing loath,*' 1 believe ; for her subse- 

option of refusal. She took her mea- quent conduct gave ample proof that 

sures accordingly ; and before she left she was attached to M. de Calonne, 

Paris, made the ^st arrailgement she and willing to make any sacrifices that 

could for transferring to MTae Calonne could tend to his advantage. It was 

the portion of her fortune which she thought prudent to conceal tlie intended 

had destined for him. But in vain did marriage, which I believe took place in 

she urge him to receive her money — Holland, whither they went for the 

in vain did she tell him that she was express purpose; they were also mar- 
only fulfilling the will of M.dTlarvelay, riec^ in London, and had the Duke of 

and doing that which he would have Queensberry and Mr. Craufurd for 

done had be lived to see his friend witnesses ; and a third time at Bath, 

driven, with unmerited disgrace, from It was from Mad. de Calonne herself 

was given on the wedding-day to the friends and relations of both parties by the 
fathet^oflffie lady. In the evening Calonne engaged in play ; and when either his 
mother-in-law, or some near female friend, whispered to him that his bride was in 
re.diness for him to conduct her to her new home, he answered that he would attend 
her the moment the game was finished. The carriage was immediately ordered, and 
Calonne informed that it was waiting ; he would come immediately, was his reply; 
but not appearing, another summons was sent ; which proving equally unsuccessful, 
the la<^ and her triends lost all patience, got into the carriage, and drove away. 

* Mona. d'Hanouville was living at this estate about two years since, as I beard 
firom persons who haf'seen him there. He did not in any degree inherit hia father’s 
talents. 
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that I had all these particulars re- 
specting her husband, the marriage, &c.; 
m my French friends, through whom 
I became acquainted with M. de Ca- 
lonne, had returned to Paris, after pass- 
ing the winter with him in London ; 
ai^ 1 had only met him occasionally 
at assemblies and public places, but 
knew nothing of his private life, until 
I read in the newspa^r the announce- 
ment of his third marriage at Bath, 
and was the first of his English friends 
to congratulate him, and visit Madame 
de Caloune. 

The fortune which Mad. de Calonne 
brought to her husband must have 
been veiy large, because, when she 
consulted me upon forming her esta- 
blishment, the number of domestics 
which it would be necessary for her 
to keep, &c., she told me that she 
could afford to spend seven thousand 
pounds a-year ; tnat she had paid the 
debts of M. de Calonne in Fiance; 
had purchased the lease of the house 
in which they then lived (formerly 
occupied by the Comte d'Adheman, 
the French ambassador); also the house 
and grounds of Mr. Bond Hopkins at 
Wiiwedon, where they were laying 
out considerable sums in building ; 
that ^ had always two thousand 

S ounds in the hands of her banker, 
ir Robert Herries, and could on any 
emergency command, in the course of 
a few hours, ten thousand pounds; — 
indeed, she gave me incontrovertible 
proof that there was no exaggeration 
in her statement. Besides all this, she 
had still a great part of her property 
remaining in France. Mats on n'ap^ 
porte pas tout dans son bonnet de nuit,** 
were the words she made use of in 
speaking of her anxiety to get as much 
money as possible secured in the Eng- 
lish fiinds. 1 a Borde the banker, who 
had married one of her sisters, was in 
her debt, and several other persons that 
1 knew of ; but La Borde was the only 
person whom she was desirous of press- 
ing for payment, which she did not 
disguise was on account of his siding 
^th Mons. Neckar, and the revolu- 
tionary principles of his son. 

M. de Calonne had got from France 
his furniture, his fine collection of 
pictures,* his cabinet of natural liistoiy, 
and many other valuable and curious 
things ; in short, every thing that could 


contribute to the enjoyment of life ; 
and they might have ended their days 
happy and respected in England, if 
Mad. de Calonne had fortunately at- 
tended to the prudent and judicious 
advice of the Abbd de Montaign, 
M. de Calonne*8 brother, instead of 
following the impulse of her heart, 
in opposition to her judment, and 
allowing her husband, in his zeal for 
the royal cause, to despoil her of almost 
the whole of her property. 

No two persons could be more un- 
like in their exteriors, manners, and 
characters, than these two brokers: 
the elder tall, erect, and slender, fiiir 
complexioned, of an open and agre^ 
ble countenance, in which a desire 
to please was at all times predo- 
minant, and eyes, which, almugli 
mild, were so vivacious, that, when 
he was animated upon any subject, 
they seemed to emit fire, — was alto- 
gether a gracious and prepossessing 
personage ; full of life and spirits, 
with a never-failing fund of diversified 
and agreeable conversation, with which 
he entertained his company, apparently 
happy in himself, and desirous of im- 
parting happiness to all around him. 
lie never at any time gave me the idea 
of a man of business ; pleasure seemed 
to he his vocation : and yet, I wit- 
nesse.l an instance of his capability, 
without any seeming exertion, of con- 
centrating his ideas, and entering, fully 
and deeply, upon the discussion of a 
matter of great importance, in a letter 
which he wrote in the midst of a large 
company. The Duke and Duchess of 
Luxembourg and family, with several 
other persons, in all fifteen or sixteen, 
had dWd at M. de Calonne's, and 
were assembled after dinner in the 
libraiy, some conversing, some at tric- 
trac, others reading or working, — 
amusing themselves each according to 
their inclinations. M. de Calonne sat 
down at the black velvet table, which 
he had when controlletar^ineraly upon 
which always stood the materials for 
writing ; he conversed freely v^ben any 
one addressed him, which frequAitly 
happened, as no person supposed thi|^ 
any very grave subject could occu- 
py him at the moment ; however, 
after an hour’s writing, he s^d, I 
have been writing a letter, which 1 in- 
tend sending to [here he named 


• Afterwards sold to the Empress of Kussia, or some person of eminence at 
Petersburg. 

V01.. VI. NO. xxxni. I' B 
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the person], with leave for him to read 
it to the nationaTassembly, if he thinks 
fit; and, if you please, 1 will read it 
to you.” He then read it aloud ; and 
those of his auditors who were capable 
of judging expressed their assent and 
approbation, as well as their surprise, 
at his being able to write such a letter, 
when his attention must have been in- 
terrupted every minute, by the noise 
and merriment of the company present. 

The Abb6 de Montaign, as he was 
first called, and afterwards the Abb6 
de Calonne, presented a perfect con- 
trast to the description I have given of 
his brother. He was but little above 
the middle size, thick-set, and, when 
immersed in thought, his head bending 
on his breast, which gave him a down* 
cast look, rendered more so by thick 
bushy eyebrows, overhanging, like a 
penthouse, his black and rs^ther fierce 
eyes, whi(^, when fixed upon any per- 
son, appeared as if penetrating into 
the inmost recesses of tlie heart. His 
voice was deep and sepulchral ; his 
manner of delivery slow, sententious, 
and emphatic. He was by no means lo- 
quacious ; but wlien he did speak it was 
well to the purpose, ^nd with energy. 
He was as much calculated to excite 
awe as his brother to inspire confidence. 
The brothers did not sdways agree in 
opinion, and their altercations some- 
times assumed a very warm tone. On 
these occasions, M. de Calonne always 
argued with great good humour and 
gaiety ; yet often said severe things in 
a laughing way, which was more an- 
noying to his brother than if he had 
treated the matter with gravity; the 
abbe, on the contrary, soon became 
violent ; and upon one occasion worked 
himself up into such a passion, that I 
believe he made himself ill ; for he 
went up to his own room, and did not 
appear again during the evening. The 
su^ect of their controversy was the 
characters of some of the French 
bishops, attacked in a publication, se- 
veral passi^ of which M. de Calonne 
had r^ aloud. The abb4 took fire, 
and«tood up in defence of the hierar- 
chy. M. de Calonne, in reply, in- 
sVanced particular persons, mentioning 
several circumstances in confirmation 
of the accusations .brought against the 
bishops; but doing ample justice, at 
the same time, to die respectability of 
others, whom he named. He had, 
as iar«a8 1 could judge, the best of the 
argument, although be did not succeed 


ill bringing his brother to the same 
conviction. 

1 had seen the abb6, but did not be- 
come much acquainted with him until 
after his brother’s marriage, which 
brought me more frequently into his 
company. The marked attention which 
he shewed to his sister-in-law, the 
sense which he seemed to entertain of 
the obligations which be, as ^ell as 
his brother, owed to her, for the com* 
forts she was the means of their enjoy- 
ing, was a pleasing trait in his charac- 
ter. Mad. de Calonne esteemed him 
greatly ; and^>upon knowing him bet- 
ter, 1 found that he well merited the 
character she gave of him, as an ho- 
nourable, prudent, and pious man; 
possessing strong sense, sound judg- 
ment, and more solidity than his bro- 
ther. He took no interest in the chit- 
chat of the day ; seldom, if ever, joined 
in any frivolous conversation ; but ge^ 
nerall^r retired in the evening to his 
own room, where he amused himself 
with reading or writing, or with his 
flute, upon which instrument he was an 
excellent ^rformer, and sometimes ac- 
companiea me upon the pianoforte. 
He was enthusiastically fond of music ; 
coul^ sing, and took the bass [lart m 
some Italian notturms for four voices, 
which he gave to me ; and one day 1 
was surprised at finding him in the 
drawing-room with a volume of Cow- 
ley ill his hand, and a translation into 
French verse of “ Love in her eyes,” 
very prettily done. I have already 
mentioned bis conduct towards Mad. 
de Calonne as highly praisewortliy ; 
and it was so not only m outward show, 
but in essentials; for he strenuously 
endeavoured to impress upon her mind 
the necessity of her keeping strict watch 
over the boundless extravagance of her 
husband, and not to leave him the un- 
restricted command of her money. 
Well it would have been for her had 
she paid due attention to this sage 
advice ! 

I had reason to know, from much that 
passed under my own eyes, as well as 
from what was communicated to me, 
that M. de Calonne never, for one 
moment, lost sight of the hope of be- 
ing, at some period, however distant, 
again established in the hotel of die 
controllem^cniral at Paris ; but 1, 
should not be just towards him, if 1 
did not declare my conviction of his 
being imbued with the purest and most 
ardent loyalty for Louis XVI., and of 
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his entertaining a warm and r^pectfyili 
attachment for the Comte dwton<y 
but that hope was built upon^'^ery 
slender grounds, until his marriage 
with Madid^Harvelay placed it upon a 
more stable foundation. Her fortune 
afforded him the power of giving form 
and consistency to his plans^ which, 
however well conceived, could be of no 
avail, and must have fallen to the 
gi'ound, witlioiit money to carry them 
into effect. No scheme that had for its 
object the GOOD CAt’SE suffered the 
slightest retardment for«want of any 
aid in the power of Mad. de Calouife 
to bestow. She displayed an ardour 
little short of her husband's ; she 
avowed it to me without reserve ; and 
indulged h^self in visions of grandeur 

see 

flKt has been sau^ind 1 have no 
^oubt with truth, that M.de CaASnne, 
whilst minister derived great assistance 
from the abfflties of his brother the 
al)ho — less hrilUimly but better suited 
to a man of busin(*ss ihaii^fais own — 
and I know that they were jointly oc- 
cupied, when living toget)^^ Picca- 
dilly, in concerting nicasviieaW ^hig 
about a counter-revolutiot| in F^mice. 
Hut It was not enough to lo'rm fitfins; 
the difficulty lay in iindin^ a person 
whom they could intrust with the exe- 
cution of them ; for neither the ex- 
minister nor his brother could appear 
in France with safety ; and if they 
could have done so without endan- 
gering their liberty, and peihaps their 
lives, they were both loo well known, 
and had too many eyes to watch them, 
for any movement of theirs to escape 
almost immediate detection. The 
slightest attempt made by either of 
the brothers must have rendered their 
scheme abortive ; it became, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to have the aid of 
a third and totally unsuspected per- 
son — a coadjutor on whose integrity 
tliey could rely, in whom they could 
place unlimited confidence, who was 
capable of consulting with them upon 
their plans, and of taking upon himself 
the whole charge of their execution : — 
such a person was not easily to be 
found ; and fortunate did they consider 
themselves in the acquisition of so 
efficient an auxilinry as Ferdinand 
C-hnstin promised to be, and eventu- 
ally proved. The exterior and polished 


fvianners of a gentlemdn were essential, 
because he mudt be intrusted with 
missions which.^ould lead to his in- 
tercourse with persons of the highest 
rank in Europe. In these poitits M. 
Christin completely answered their 
wishes; he had an excellent under- 
standing, and a liberal education had 
improved his natural talents ; he pos- 
sessed great acuteness, had a kind and 
benevolent heart, had lived in good 
company, was perfectly well-bred, mo- 
dest and unassuming in his deport- 
ment, but without reserve or shyness ; 
and what above all secured to him the 
friendship of M. dc Calonne, was th6 
warmth with which, although not a 
subject of France, he espoused the 
cause of its unfortunate king, and his 
readiness to embark in any enterprise 
tliat beld j>ut a prospect of being use- 
ful to him. 

It was not long before be was called 
upon to give proof of bis zeal and bis 
talents. Louis X\T. was then living 
at the Tuileries, and virtually, alt! lOugh 
not avowed 1}/^, a prisoner. It was de- 
termined tliui an immcdiarc attempt 
should be made, for his liberation; and 
m consequence Christin set out for 
Pans, furnished with such instructions 
and means as were deemed requisite, 
for tilt* express purpose of offering his 
assistance, and facilitating the escape 
of the king. The first difficulty which 
occurred was, to make known his ob- 
jects and gam access to his majesty. 
Tliis was o\ercome, at length, tlirough 
Madame la Comtesse d'Ossun, dinnc 
(Tiitours to the queen, and her then 
and last favourite,* to whom Christin 
was the Ijearer of letters from Madame 
de Calonne, and from one of the ladies 
^of the household of Madame Adelaide, 
the king's aunt. The letters, whicli 
were of course couched in the most 
guarded terms, were no sooner received 
by Madame d’Ossun, than Christin 
obtained leave to present himself^ and 
was admitted, as was very usual with 
Fieuch ladies, to her bed|i)iainbcr. 
Not one word dared to be uttercS by 
either on tlic subject w'hicii occupi^ 
the minds of both ; for Christin well 
knew that Madame d’Ossun and every 
person m Paris attached to the roydl 
ramily were surrounded by spies, and 
the slightest impnidenco might devote 
}}Oth to certain di?ijtructK»n ; and even 
her looks Madame d’Ossiin feated to 


This lady, related to the Polignacs, perished by the giiillotme 
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trust, for she vras in dread of her own 
femtne de chamhre. After some general > 
conversation, Christin contrived to lead ' 
it to the English language ; and on the 
countess expressing a wish that ' 
could improve herself in it, he pro- 
pose her reading English bood^%5i#> 
the surest way, and offered to l^ }m 
Tom Jonfs, which he had brou^l wi^ 
him to Paris, and which, having been 
translated into French, as he believed, 
was probably known to her, and was 
very entertaining. Madame d*Ossun 
was greatly pleased with this prq^al,^' 
and begged him to bring the brok ^th-d 
out loss of time. Christin ha3teDed to ^ 
comply with her wishes, deliV^t^ the 
first volume into her own hands, and', 
told her that the others were al ler j 
command whenever she pleased It call I 
for them in succession. The return o£{ 
the first volume was not long delayed, 
with a pressing request for the second ; 
and on reaching his own residence, 
Christin had the gratification of find- 
ing that Madame d’Ossun had under- 
stood his intentions in lending the 
book — Uiat the slight hint conveyed by 
his eye, of what his tongue did not 
dare to utter, had been sufficient for , 
the countess's sagacity to discover his 
stratagem, take out his letter concealed 
in the cover, and in its place put in 
her answer. Tlie manner in which 
this had been effected w'as, by detach- 
ing the paper pasted within the cover, 
and, after inserting the letter between 
tlie mill-board and paper, pasting down 
the latter again, so that no appearance 
remained of its having been opened. 
A letter addressed to the king was by 
this means conveyed to him, but whe- 
ther written by Christin or by some 
other person, 1 cannot venture to assert. 

In a few days he received directions 
from Madame d'Ossun to attend, at a 
certain hour, a private door in a very 
retired part of the palace, where a per- 
son would be waiting to conduct nim 
to her. Using every precaution which 
prudenjig could suggest to prevent his 
beiag seen, Christin was punctual to 
the appointment, and, by a private 
Staircase, was led to an apartment 
where he found the king, and with him 
the queen. Madanqip d’Ossun was also 
present at the interview, but J cannot 
now recollect whether she had been 
his conductress to the royal presence. 

The king began by expressing, in 
kind and warm terms, his gratitude for 
Christin’s devotedness to his person, 


atMl for the exertions made in his be- 
half ; and then asked what were the 
means t Christin thought of employing 
to effect his escape. Christin answered, 
that from all he nad been able to col- 
lect, he had reason to think, that if his 
majesty would propose passing a fort- 
night at Compeigne, no oojection would 
be made by the national assembly. 
His majesty’s health, which suffer^ 
from want of exercise and change of 
air, would be sufficient reasons for this 
indulgence being granted to him ; and 
when at Compeigne, nothing so natu- 
ral as his taking the diversion of hunt- 
ing, which he might do for a day or 
two, to lull suspicion ; and at a pro- 

S er moment Christin would be in rea- 
ineas to attend liiin to a place where 
a sufficient number of his inajesty’s 
friend^gpild bejp^tldted, pmpaM 
to in his ^Nlfence, and defeat 
attei^t that might be made to impe^ s 
his escape. To this the king replied, 
that' he had been so iftig out of the 
habit of riding, and had become so 
coq[>uleiit,'!^at he was utterly unable 
tet ^ on hofseback so long as would 
be heceslw^ or to use sufficient speed 
to Av^i^uisuit ; for which reason, 
thim^ppm abandoned as absolutely 
inipraOiji^lm. Disappointed in this 
firs^^p^the king asked Christin 
whether he' had thought of any other 
scheme for his escape. Christin said 
yes, but it would be attended with 
greater difficulty and more liable to 
detection than the first ; — that if his 
majesty would submit to disguise him- 
self, and could concert, with some per- 
son of approved fidelity, the means of 
getting undiscovered out of the palace, 
either of the Tuileries or Cbmpeigne, 
Christin would engage to take him off 
in a callchcy and convey him to his 
friends assembled on the frontier. To 
the^last proposal the king listened, as 
one that was feasible : tlie hope of re- 
* gaining his liberty appeared opening 
to him ; but it was only momentary ; 
for no sooner had he given his assent, 
and began to talk with seeming plea- 
sure of the way in which he could best 
contrive to escai^ than the queen, 
seizing with avidity the forlorn hope, 
insisted upon being the companion of 
his flight. To this Christin most de- 
cidedly objected, stating, that although 
he was quite certain, and was wilting 
to undertake to convey one person 
(and that person the king) out of 
France, yet he could by no means be 
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answerable for his majesty's safetyi 
nay, not for his /i/e, were any thiri 
person to accompany them, but parti- 
cularly the queen, who was so well 
known, that instant detection must 
follow her being seen, and that the at- 
tempt would be certain destruction to 
all their hopes. Tlic queen, however, 
could not be persuaded, by any argu- 
ments of Christin’s, to forego her pur- 
pose : her life, she said, would pay the 
forfeit of the king's obtaining his liber- 
ty, unless she could escape at tlie same 
time; and she positively refused her 
assent to the plan proposed for his 
escape, unless her own was included 
in it. The good and unhappy Louis 
took little part in the argument, feel- 
ing, probably, the reasonableness of 
Christin's objections, and unwilling to 
determine upon taking any step which 
might sacrifice the queen to his own 
safety ; but be did not use any endea- 
vour to prevail upon Chrislin tq accede 
to the queen's request. much 

fruitless talking upon the subject, 
Christin declared himself compelled 
to decline having any further concern 
in the matter ; for, although ready to 
lay down his life in the defence the 
king, or to be in any way serviceable 
to him, he must decide(^ object to 
take a part in an att^]^ W&ich, far 
from having any chaQ#%f being suc- 
cessful, would infallib^brittg his ma- 
jesty into the most imminent peril; 
and thus, with sad forebodings of the 
evils pending over them, he reluc- 
tantly took a respectful leave of their 
majesties. 

M, Christin, who was accredited by 
M.de Caloniie to many of his friends, 
and persons who had been connected 
with or employed by him whilst in 
ower, lingered still in Paris, and 
eard from various quarters, and par- 
ticularly at the cafes where he occa- 
sionally went, that the king and queen 
intended making their escape Worn the 
Tuileries. It was publicly said in 
one of them, that a caro$se gris was 
kept always in readiness; and so many 
other circumstances were spoken of 


respecting the king and qu^n, that 
when the attempt to make their escape 
actually took place,- the conviction of 
their secret having been ill kept, and 
the apprehension that his proceedings 
might be discovered, determined Chris- 
tin to get away from Paris, and, if pos- 
sible, out of France, before the return 
■of the royal family, which he augured 
.must speedily take place. He accord- 
ingly hastened to the office of the lieu- 
tenant of police, to obtain a passport, 
and, on being asked his name, gave 
that t)f Frederic Cliirens, the name he 
had borne from the tune of his arrival 
in Paris. “ Frederic C|firens !" re- 
peated the magistrate — then, turning 
to one of his secretaries, said, Ileacli 
me down letter C, No. — The book 
was placed before him; and, after turn- 
ing over some leaves, he found the 
p^e he wanted, and read aloud as 
follows : “ Ferdinand Christin, native 
of Switzerland, left the residence of 
Monsieur de Calonne, in Piccadilly, 
London, the — day of — - (the date 
coi rect), arrived at Calais," &c.&c. &c., 
proceeding witli the most minute de- 
scription of Christin's person and 
movements, from the time he landed 
on the coast of France. 

Cliristin felt excessively alarmed ; 
but seeing the necessity of assuming 
an appearance of composure, replied 
that Clarens being the name of his 
father’s estitc, he had a right* to hear 
It, altliongh more generally known by 
that of (Christin. Not thinking it pru- 
dent to lose time by urging his request 
with the lieutenant of police, he got 
out of the office as quickly as be could, 
without betraying his fear of being de- 
tained ; and making the best of his 
way to Earl Gower, the English am- 
bassador, told his lordship tlie danger 
he incurred by remaining in Paris, and 
entreated his aid in effecting his escape. 
Every facility was readily granted, and 
Chnstiii fortunately reached London 
without molestation, where he soon 
heard that his prognostics as to the 
royal family being compelled to return 
to Pans were unhappily verilied. 
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THE DOMESTIC .MANKEHS OF THE BRITISH. 

BY COLONEL RICHARD H. HliCKORY, OF CEDAR SWAMP. 

Part V. 

It would seem that the occasion of Mr. Mactavish, W. S., calling on Colonel 
Hickory, was to inform him of a grand whig fair then projected in Edinburgh. 
It IS true that we of the world of London have heard no more of that doing than 
that IT WAS, like a citizen of a market-town in the obituary of a county 
newspaper ; but, no doubt, as it put the Athenians in a fuss, it must have been 
something very grand. All was blue and yellow — a consummation of the blue 
stage and the bilious complexion of the choleiii, and jaundice of reform. 

LETTER IX. 


Edinburgh, 

Dear Uncle Sam, 

I guess thut*squire Mactavish 
is a notable : he takes no trouble what- 
somever to make himself obligatory, I 
'xpect. When he shoved himself in as 
1 was a-writing my last favoi^ it was 
to give me a bill of the performance 
concerning a to-do they are a-gomg to 
get up in this here citye. 1 inclose 
you a copy, and 1 beg you to ’use it. 
The poetry of the mottos is special, 
but whether written by the Lord Advo- 
cate, ex-officio f or by one Sir James 
Gibson Craig, 1 have not an absolute 
demonstration to go by; perhaps the 
universal hand of the Lord Chancellor 
may be ’cemed in it. The following 
stave is, at least, what some may think, 
particular Mr. Jeffrey, if he be the 
autlior,. as like to his manner as a 
kitten is to a tabby : — 

'* For a brush we have a Broom, 

For a colour we have a Grey ; 

And we will sweep both houses clean, 
Though the Tones should soy nay.” 

The gentleman, when he gave this 
print, was most entreative that I should 
slay to see “ the coronation of the so- 
vereign people,” but that is out of my 
power ; but it is as clear as mud that 
tlie ’foresaid whig fair is intended to 
beat King George Fourth’s entrance to 
Edinburgh all to shakes; — and why 
not ? Tlie operatives, instructed by a 
cackhonse cmled the Review, have 
resolved to shew that they too are 
somebody ; ^and to mortify the nobi- 
and4he Highland clans, the archers 
a ml^ he Celtic society, “ the whole 
trim shall pass in review of each 
. other, and move off by Wright’s* 
Houses, along the Lothian Roa<l, up 
Hope Street, by Charlotte Square,’' &c. 

Well, this, WHIG fair, or the Radi- 
cal crownation, as it v^buld be more 


decorumly to c^ll it, is to be the Edin- 
bu^i huskin-bee of the Reform. All 
the ladyes of the town, dressed in blue 
and yellow, are to walk the streets in 
fours, their trains held up by lawyers 
out of bread, who calculate on being 
made lords of session under the new 
order of things. Tlie tleshers, it is 
hoped, as well as ‘‘ the poulterers,” 

‘‘ TIIEt CHIMNEY -SWrCPLRS,” “ THE 
PRINTERS,” and “ THE iiARHF.us,” Cry- 
ing, through paper trumpets, ‘‘ the 
voice of liberty thunders, and breaks 
the captive’s chains,” will shew the 
glory of their art. Whether they arc to 
have an ox-carcase on a movable 
platform or cart, and beside it twelve 
butchers aloft witli sleeves tucked up 
to the shoulders, flourishing bloody 
knives and natchets, is not yet resolved ; 
but you will, I guess, see that there is 
no moral objection thereto. 

As Mr. Mactavish and I were a- 
talking how all this country, in its old 
age, came to be so much a-frohckiug, 
he told me that there was a very we 
plus ultrp of a story going about, con- 
cerning a howsomdiver tliat came to 
pass years agone in this city, could 
not give items ; but a friend of his had 
it on black and white, and he would 
gel copy for me, which lie has since 
done; and it follows this letter. It is 
called Che Legend of the Rlvew, 
and would certainlye stand in the neces- 
sity of an interpretation, had not his- 
tory since translated some things into 
facts that throw light on it ; but judge 
for yourself. 

Your loving nephew, 

Richard H. Hickory. 


THE LEGEND OF THE REV£W. 

Some years ago, a number of bare 
lads about the parliament-house here, 
to whom modesty did not compensate 
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for the lack of talent, went mndering 
about discontented, like Dr. Faustus 
before he sold himself to the old gen- 
tleman, One night, at that time, a 
stranger hired a porter at the Black 
Bull Inn to carry his trunk to a certain 
house in George's Street. The Celt, 
as the caddy was, thought the gentle 
man had come by the London mail, 
but both the guard and the driver 
swore tliat they would take their 
Bible oath he had not been their 
passenger. 

As he was following his trunk-bearer 
round the corner wall of the Register 
office, two professors of the college 
happened to W passing, arm-in-arm, 
with lliat brotherly unity so comely 
and common between meml)ers of the 
learned professions. One of them, turn- 
ing round and looking at tlie stranger, 
said to the other, ** That is Dr. Parr I" 

The other replied, “ Vou must be 
mistaken : it is either Horne Tooke, 
the Rev. Sidney Smith, or Perry^f the 
Morning Chronicle.^'' ^ 

Each professor gave his reasons for 
so thinking, till their controversy on 
the subject grew so hot that before they 
knew what they were saying, they found 
themselves argolling on the extremity 
of the pier of Leith, in the jeopardy of 
jumping over into the sea in their ve- 
licrnence. 

in the meantime, the * unknown 
stranger, conducted to the house he 
was in search of, paid the porter a 
sixpence for bringing his portmanteau. 
But when the poor man w'cnt to an 
underground shop wliere drams are 
sold, and sat some time, the sixpence 
vanished. Every pocket was searched : 
the coin was gone. Was not this ex- 
traordinary ? 

When the unknown had rested him- 
self in his parlour, he called for pen 
and ink and paper, and having written 
a note, he requested the landlady to 
send it by a porter ; which slic^ with- 
out looking at the superscription 
(because she could not read write), 
immediately did ; and it happened 
that the same caddy was employed 
who had brought the portmanteau, and 
he told her, then, how he had lost the 
other sixpence. To mitigate his dis- 
appointment, she immediately gave 
him a second, intending to charge her 
lodger with a shilling. But that six- 
pence was as evanescent as its prede- 
cessor ; and the man was so much the 
worse of liquor by the time he got 


home, that his wife had some trouble 
in putting him to bed. 

Whether a fair man that came to the 
unknown soon after the porter had re- 
turned from delivering the note, came 
in consequence of an invocation by it 
or from accident, may be doubtml; 
but he was of a goodly carriage, and 
remained with him some considerable 
time. What passed between them is 
suppressed, but it was a bargaining. 

When he went away, and Mrs. Mac- 
neesh was called in, it was to ascertain 
from her where, next day, he the un- 
known could order the best of dinners 
in Edinburgh for a few friends, at 
seven o’clock. 

“ Seven o'clock?" said Mrs. Mac- 
neesh. 

« Yes — ^seven,*' replied the stranger. 

" Lord, sir I thars no a Christian 
hour." ^ 

It’s mine, though," said the 
stranger. 

Mrs. Macneesh went away a good 
deal disconcerted as to what manner 
of man her unknown lodger could be. 

Seven o’clock I" said she again. 

‘‘ Yes, seven,” said he, for he was 
close behind, which she thought very 
terrible ; and at the same time there 
was a smell oftbriinstone. 

At nine o'clock next morning, the 
stranger ordered breakfast — two hard- 
boiled eggs, a slice of brown bread, 
and a basin of milk ; and Mrs* Mac- 
neesh justly concluded that he was a 
gem. But judge of her astonishment, 
when, on going into his bedchamber 
to set it in order, she found the blan- 
kets unmolested, and the expired can- 
dle burnt into the socket. Where he 
slept, she could not tell ; but it is well 
known that spirits, especially evil ones, 
cannot make an impression on feather 
beds, though they haunt them — es- 
pecially those inhabited by young 
ladies. 

As the hour of seven drew near, the 
fair man with three friends came to the 
hotel appointed. One of them was 
shapen like an em de Cologne bottle, 
the second was not unlike a dapper 
anchovy cruet, and the thi|d had the 
look of being full of vinegar. • 

The party enjoyed themselves vi^tly 
at dinner. Every thing was prime, 
and the wine just transporting ; but as 
soon as the clofe was removed, and the 
glasses and decanters again set, the 
unknown pulled from his bosom a 
parcbracnl roll’/jf a very remarl^e 
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kind, called a paction, and some con- 
versation ensuM. 

The stranger promised great things 
if they would league themselves with 
him ; and seeing that there was an in- 
clination to do so, he pulled out a new 
pen, seemingly of gold, from a curi- 
ously-embossed silver case; whereupon 
the lank and spare eau de Cologne 
youth took the pen, and, as directed, 
dabbed the point into lus arm till he 
had got a stolm of his own blood ; but 
before affixing his signature to the pac- 
tion, he looked up, and, giving a sort 
of sly sniffle, inquired what was to be 
his reward. 

“ Lord chancellor,*' replied tlie un- 
known. 

Immediately on hearing tliese words 
he wrote his name with a joyous trepi- 
dation, and, flinging down the pen, 
snapp^ his fingei-s with a flourish over 
his Head, and capered like one at high 
Jinks. 

The stranger, havine wiped the pen, 
presented it to tlie dapperling, who 
more debonnairly breathed his vein; 
but, before signing, he also inquired 


the price, for he set as high a value on 
•himself aahis friend. 

‘^Lord advocate, with a pension/* 
said the unknown. 

He then signed, with moderated 
pleasure ; for lie was one of those who 
think that to be gentlemanly Is io be 
pemicketty. 

The third was then called, but he 
signed at once. It was not until he 
had done the deed, that he looked up 
and inquired, What am I to be?" 

“ Chancellor of the exch^uer, if— 
replied the stranger, putting up the 
parchment. 

"If what?*' cried the prospective 
lonl chancellor, with a swing and an 
air. 

But the stranger made no answer; 
he only gave a hard, dry, rattling laugh, 
as mirthless as a watchman's 'larum, 
and vanished like a flash of Are out at 
the broad side of the bouse. 

Soon after, the Edinburgh Revew^ 
that gospel according to whoever writes 
in it — made its appearance ; but 
Q.E.D. 


. SOXG. 

The gems of midnight gaily hung 
On l^avcn*s deep-tinctured done. 

And die revolving planets swung 
Around their starry home. 

And moonlight hung her mantle o’er 
The dark and boundless sea, 

When, wandering by the silent shore, 

I came to meet with thee. 

I left my father’s stately tower,— 

The warders I stole by 
What will not maid in any hour 
When her true love is nigh ? 

Thou could’st not scale my castled steep, 

Thy maiden's &Ge to see , 
ffpt to the borders of the deep 
» She hath come down to thee.. 

Boast not what man for woman's sigh 
And woman's^ love will brave 
Lo, here I stand, and no one nigh, 

Beside the pirate's cave. 

I left our gates when twilight's weed 
Was flt for woxt^ of love ^ 

And thus hath woman done the deed 
That man was wont to prove. 

/ A Mopern Pytiiaoorran. 
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THI19V-BNOL1BH WAR. 


We writB on tho 26th of Sefitember, 
and fiiw BB am the days ifdiich will 
intervene between this dav and that 
which i^s our pages into the hands of 
the reader, events may occur which will 
alter the Appearance of the world. He 
may look like Adam, and see the hce 
of things all changed ; but not, as in 
the Miltonic vision, find that the brazen 
throat of war had ceased to roar, but 
that its trumpet-tongue had been awa- 
kened to a fuller note. 

Plainly and unfiguratively speaking, 
we are now on the edge*of a war — and 
of a war contrary to all English prin- 
ciples, all English feelings. We shall 
not begin the history of our present 
situation in the manner of the ola cyclic 
writers, who, as Horace tells you, com- 
menced the Trojan war from the hatch- 
ing of Helen; we shall wave all dis- 
ouisition on the justice or injustice, or 
the original quarrel between Bhlgium 
and Holland. The European powers 
at the congress of Vienna had decided, 
that these states should be united for 
great European purposes; the play- 
house mob of Brussels determinea tnat 
they should be disjoined, under the 
pretence of getting rid of a local tax on 
the grinding of com. The junction of the 
Netherlandish states had been contem- 
porary with the general pacification of 
Europe, consequent on the overthrow 
of the Bonapartean tyranny ; it was, 
therefore, fitting, that their violent se- 
paration should take place when the 
enemies of order and tranquillity 
througbout the world saw a feir oppor- 
tunity of resuscitating their power, 
after the slumber of fifteen years. 

We say we wave this discussion al- 
together, and consent that the dissever- 
ance of Belgium and Holland should 
be consider^ as matter of histoi^r — as 
the disseverance of the United Prov Inces 
from Spain, or the United States from 
England. Belgium we shall admit to 
be recognised as an independent and 
sovereign state: nobody will contend 
that it deserves any thing further from 
England. It cannot be dearer to us 
than France, or Spain, or Portugal, or 
Bnssia. We are not bound in any 
degree to its quarrels, nor called upon 
to maintain any of its rights, real or 
pretended. If it can support itself 
against its enemies, so be it; if it con- 

S , we envy not its glory; if de- 
, there can be no reason for our 


grieving over its reverses: it has no 
claims, from past history or from pre- 
sent position, upon our sympathies. 
The Flemings are, indeed, among the 
European people, those who have the 
least claim on our affections or atten- 
tions. 

It will not afiect our argument in 
the slightest degree, if any person were 
to maintain that Holland was nothioff 
more to us than Belgium; it would 
just suit us as well, provided that our 
antagonist admitted it was nothing leu. 
Both Dutch and Belgians are foreign 
to us, and we should be prepared to 
look at their miarrels with as much 
equanimity as Jupiter of old said he 
would look upon the Trojans and Ty- 
rians. We might, however, say some- 
thing for the Dutch. They have beim 
allies of ours of old date; their state 
was helped into existence by Queen 
Elizabetii, and her ** warriors bold and 
statesmen sage.’’ The house of Orange 
is knitted to us by many glorious re- 
collections ; th^ have ever fou^t for 
liberty and religion — the scroll of/e 
maintiendra has long been the motto 
of the free. Amsteraam, Rotterdam, 
Leyden, the Hague, have many things 
to bind them to our memories. Holland 
was the retreat of persecuted learning, 
and the nursing-motber of eniTlition. 
The Dutch, finally, are our brother- 
Prutestants — a circumstance which, 
perhaps, it is wrong to mention, as 
afibiding them any claim on our con- 
mderation; but which ought not to 
put them on a lower frxiting than the 
Belgians. 

These and many more matters we 
might urge for Holland. We might 
also adduce the general faith of Eu- 
rope, solemnly Iwund, (if solemnity 
there be in the most sacred treaties), to 
the union of the Low Countries. If 
any point were more expressly stipu- 
late than another in the celebii2te4 
Treaty of Vienna, it was the junethm 
of Holland and Belgium under one 
sceptre. What bound togeth8^,ii]^815, 
that extraordinary congress of inde- 
pendent powers but the common feel- 
ing against the aggressions of Fianef^. 
then, after long years of victory, suite 
dued ? Other matters might be ug:^- 
importflnce in the delibeiatiuRi ofthis^ 
congress, but to /epress 
limits that would prohibit Kf 
again endangering the genergl indt- 
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pendence of Europe, was the matter 
— that wliich was to be the first and 
last object of all their provisions. To 
that great purpose every thing else was 
secondary. In other quarters, the 
ocean, tlie Pyrennees and Mediterra- 
nean, the Abs, are boundaries fixed 
by nature. It remained to limit her 
on the north, and the kingdom of the 
Netherlands was erected as sufficient 
barrier between France and the Rhine. 
This was no new feature in English or 
European policy ; but the gradual ex- 
tensiOD of France during the reign of 
Louis XV,, and the facilities thereby 
afforded for the conquests of the Jaco- 
bins, Or the emperor, had rendered 
what, in the days of Marlborough or 
William, was a matter much to be de- 
sired for the peace of Holland and the 
Rhenish states, a matter absolutely ne- 
cessary for the independence of Europe. 

Again we repeat that we wave the 
consideration of all these topics. Old 
feelings are to be forgotten, treaties of 
fifteen years’ date arc to be deemed 
antiquated and musty. Let us, never- 
theless, look at things as they exist at 
present; if history is to be an old 
almanac, we may at least use our own 
eyes to see what is before us. 

If, then, we be righ'tly informed, it 
is determined that a French army, 
under Marshal Gerard, is to march at 
once through Belgium against Holland, 
and that a British fieet is to sail in 
conjunction with a French one for the 
Dutch coast. W ith difficulty we keep 
our determination of not looking back 
into history — with difficulty we re- 
frain from the recollection of the infa- 
mous war of Charles II., in conjunc- 
tion with Louis XIV. ihe object of 
' these joint exfieditions is the compul- 
sion of Holland to succumb to certain 
terms proposed by the conference of 
London ; terms which the King of the 
Netherlands, supported by the unani- 
mous voice of his people, declares to 
■be deeply injurious to the honour and 
interests of his kingdom. No British 
interest can by possibility be advanced 
by victory. The consequence to be 
exp^ted* is, in the finit place, the hu- 
miliation and the weakening of Holland 
fdr the advantage of Belgium. If the 
matter ended there, we do not see why 
we should undertake tlie risk, tlie ex- 
pense, and the odium of aggressive 
war. It surely cannot interest us more 
than it interests the* United States of 
.America, to inflict gratuitous injury on 
Whe Dutch, or to confer gratuitous bene- 


fit on the Belgians ; and, yet, who 
dreams that the States are in any way 
called upon to assist France in re- 
ducing the obstinacy” of the King of 
Holland within due bounds. 

But the matter, it is admitted, will 
not end there. The chief grievance to 
be redressed is the possession of the 
citadel of Antwerp by the Dutch. 
That the Dutch have a right to desire 
retaining this citadel, is admitted on all 
hands. It is necessary for the pro- 
sperity of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
— that is to say, for the commercial 
prosperity of Holland, — that Antwerp 
should not be, in die power of a jealous 
apd potent rival. The first object, 
then, of this new crusade against the 
Dutch will be to give the Scheldt to 
Belgium. It needs no ghost to tell us 
who will, in that case, be the real 
masters, if Belgium be assisted by 
France. Tlie old policy of England 
insisted upon keeping the Scheldt from 
the ^French — that question, indeed, 
began the Antijacobin war. What 
object is to be attained by giving that 
river to them, is a point which we have 
never been able to ascertain. 

But will the possession of the Scheldt 
satisfy our new allies, with whom we 
arc about to sail from Spithead ! Ask 
themselves, and they will tell you that 
the Rhirie is their object. Never bus 
the momentary possession of that rivei 
been forgotten. Hie vanity of France 
has been fed by recollections of the 
glories which it conferred. Berangcr, 
a great authority in a country where 
the popular songs of Paris are “ the 
fourth estate,” is full of recollections 
of the Rhine ; 

** Le Rhin aux liords ravis ii tn puissance 
Porte a regret le tribut de sea eaux ; 

II crie au fond de ses roseaux : 

Honneur aux Eufans de la Fronce 

Elsewhere we have ; 

** (^i nous rendra dit cet hommo heroique 
Aui bords du Rhin, u Jemmape, a Fleu- 

rus.” 

And in many other places. La- 
marque, who died a few months ago, 
used to call the acquisition of tlie 
Rhine the rounding of France ; and 
there is not one of the mouvement 
statesmen who does not consider it an 
article of the creed of true l^enchmen 
to insist 6n that river as their boundal^y. 
The separation of Belgium and Holland 
has gone hr towards tlie accomplish- 
ment of their hopes-^thc prostration of 
Holland would fiilfil them altogether. 
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Then, indeed, the Treaty of Vienna 
would be waste paper, although we 
have so scrupulously fulfilled the pecu- 
niary obligations to which it bound us. 

Hume, and all other historians, 
describe tlie ministry of 1670, which 
proclaimed the Dutch war in alliance 
with France, as the most profligate that 
ever disgraced the annals of England. 
The cycle of years has brought us a 


ministry which treads closely in their 
steps. The profligacy of the CabfU is 
imitated by the profligacy of the Grey 
administration, with a surprising (Close- 
ness. We have not time nor room to 
follow out the parallel ; but the main 
fact is evident, — we are going to tear 
with Holland, in order to give Flanders 
to France. “ Joy to great Cfssar 1*^* 


♦ While we write, the news of the death of Ferdinand of Spain has arrived. 
We may have much hereafter to say of Ferdinand. ]\ow we have only to remark, 
tliut his death supplies a new element of war in Europe. As far as Spain herself is 
concerned, there is a chance of civil contest. We translate the following from tjjie 
Quotidienne : • 

The unexpected death of the King of Spain may stir up a question of dynasty, 
and give the signal for a collision in wluch Europe may tiiid it necessary to interfetre. 
We express ourselves in doubtful temiH only, as conjecture may give way to fiict, 
which is that the queen has been some time since declared enciente. Should it be of 
a prince, the question will ho cut short ; till the birth of the child, boy or girl, it will 
remain in suspense. Nevertheless, we will put it now’. Will Spain and Don Carlos 
recognise the decree of Ferdinand, which re-establishes the succession to the throne 
as it existed previous to the accession of the Duke of Anjou, and culls his daughter, 
Maria Louisa Isabella, in defaul^P of heirs male, to the crown 1 Will Spain and 
Don Carlos declare for the Salic law which, transplanted into the Spanish peninsula 
with the branch of the iloiirboiis, excludes w'omen, and consequently places the 
crown on the head of Ferdmand’s brother ^ Such is the question ; it is of great weight, 
as inuv he seen, for it bets two pnnciples of succession, tw'o political rights, one in 
regard to royalty itself, the other in regard to the royal family, in opposition. It is 
again weighty, because these two princqdes and rights are represented by two parties ; 
and the party which calls Dun Carlos to the tlirone is the strongost. We will not 
cut short so delicate a quehtion, yet we pronounce at once in favour of right, and 
against usurpation, from wdnciiever side it niav come. We w'iJl say further, on this 
occasion, that of all usurpations, family usurptition is the most odious. It is i^ the 
political order what theft is in regard to ordinary offences. It unites tlio crime of 
revolt with the iufliray of treason. At all events, if this grave question is brought 
on the caqiel, it ought to be resolved by lustoncul monuments in virtue of the 
fundamental ])rinci])les which predominate in Spain over this part of the law, and 
according to the form consecrated by the constitution of the country. When on one 
side there is an ancient law, wdiich existed up to the time of the accession of a 
grandson of Louis XIV. to the Spanish throne — a hiw’ altered by the Duke of Anjou, 
and re-established witliout opposition by Ferdinand VI 1. ; and on the other, the 
French Salic law, supported by tlie introduction of a new dynasty, and constant 
possession since tIi,o time of Philip V., we can only express one desire, one hope : 
Alay the decision of this high political question be at once prompt and just, 
conformable to the conviction and interest of the Spani<irdB ; may it satisfy, in matter 
and form, those who justly attach so iiiurli importance to the maintenance of right 
and the triumph of principles necessary to the preservation of society. But in the midst 
of doubt created by such a subject, i is consoling to reflect that revolution is hero 
out of the question, and has no [mi’t to play in tho }iending discussion. Whatever 
may ha]>pen, the cabinet of tlie Palais Uoyal is certain of using no influence, much 
lep any interference, w'hich Europe w’ould not allow. I'nfoituiiately, the restriction 
laid upon revolution will weigh upon France. And we may here remark tlie different 
situation she would have been in under the former government. Under Ae elder 
brunch, tlie King of France migJit, if needful, have offered to act as umpire, iu%is 
quality of bead of the house of Bourbon, the oldest man of liis line, and tlie neares^ 
ally, de jure and de facto, of tlie court of Spain. Under tho reign of the yoimger 
branch every thing altereil. It was not as a Bourbon that King Philip mounted the 
throne : this fact alone puts aside all thoughts of interference on the part of tho 
cabinet of tlie Palais Iloyal. The Duke of Orleans belongs, as a man, to the same 
family as the royal house of Spain, but he belongs not to the same family of kings. 
A revolutionary king, he has inlierited none of tlie rights of his race, nor any of the 
titles of olliance of tlie King of Franco j — 1815 had removed the Pyrenees, as wils 
shewn in 1823, but 1830 replaced them. Thus, we repeat it, revolution has no pait 
to act in tho quarrels which arise on this question of public law : our example will 
serve as a warning to the Spaniards. Tho severe lesson we have read them for the 
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Seatb ef Jbit CRaltir 

Ws bad completed oar Magaanei when the meWcholy news, so long expected, 
df the death of Sir Walter Scott arrived in tov^. We have no opportunity, 
M this late j^od of the month, of doing any thing like justice to the memory 
of the great deceased, even had we the talent. 

Our contemporaries of the daily and weekly press are busily employed, and, 
we are happy to find, without an exception honouTably employed, in paying 
Abates to nis memory. They have as yet, however, produced scarc^y any thing 
tlmt was not ktiown before — indeed, it could not well be expected that they 
^ould. We have no ambition to run a race with our less encumbered friends; 
and we hail with unafTected admiration the kindly spirit which has been univer- 
sally displayed towards the illustrious deceased. The time has gone by, indeed, 
nj&en any one would be heard who would venture* to offer an insult to his 
memory; and we shall not sully our pages by a reference to the existence of 
a virulent and contemptible knot, that at one period vented their petty spleen 
against the greatest man of our day. 

Criticism on his works is now superfluous : they have taken their enduring 
station in the literature of the world. If the applause of foreign nations be 
equivalent, as it is said, to the voice of posterity, no author who ever wrote has 
obtained that honour in so large a measure. His novels, his poems, have been 
translated into every civilised language ; his Jieroes and heroines have become 
hous^old words all over the world. The paicter, the sculptor, the engraver, 
die musician, have sought inspiration from his pages. The names of his works, 
or the personages introduced into them, are impressed on the man-of-war or the 
quadrille, the race-horse or the steam-boat. The number of persons who have 
Income famous by following, in tlieir diflerent lines, the ideas of Sir Walter, 
is immense, and coiOprehends all classes of intellect or enterprise. The tribes 
of imitators, whether of his verse or prose, whom he has called into existence, 
are countless. Many of them are persons of great abilities and unquestioned 
smius. Which of them will be named in competition with the master f 
Not one. ' 

Hie has recoided, in the beautiful sketch of autobiography which he has pre- 
fixed to tlie Waverley series, his fixed dislike to literary controversy. He might 
have added if he pleased, j4hat this dislike proceeded at least as much from his 
natural kindness of disposition, as from the desire of avoiding the literary 
annoyances, to which he refers it. Some body has said, that if the literary 
republic were to elect a president, Sir Walter Scott would have been the man. 
As it was, his presidency was tacitly acquiesced in. A regular tribute was paid 
to him by the due presentation of every work that the author deemed worthy of 
« his acceptance ; personal homage as regular was offered by every literary man 
who as{in^ to fame. Abbotsfora was the metropolitan seat Of European lite^- 
tnre; and a pilgrimage thither was indispensable. Never was sceptre more 


leniently wielded. Not only can no trace of ill nature be detected in any of 
Sir Waiter's literary judgments, but, still further, he not only refrained from 
doing mischief, but he exerted himself toido service. Many are the stories 
which we could tell of kindness displayed, not merely by his purse, but his 
pen-^a species of assistance which authors of any thing like his eminence are 
m gefitel not Wy re^y in contributing. A more generous, honourable, and 


man aeier existed ; and he has gone before a tribunal where all the 
gmess'eif %i8 authorship will be of small value as compared with the good 
omaoe he has performed, and the pure motives which inspired them. 
i. And yet we do not think that ^the literaiy career 'which he ran, and the 


last years is too reeent and too decided, not to scare them from a political route 
m whieh we have met with nothing but decay find ruin for our intoreata, bumitiation 
.and dbame m lieu of gloiy ; 'and, in a word, a disastrous past, a precarious present, 
aiwl a threatening .future. Don Carlos will govern Spain as king or as regent, 
therefore the bottom of the matter is one and the aame.'* 

The QHoiidunne ia serving its own party in abusing Louis Philippe at second-hand ; 
hut the saain question is, Will the Apostoficsls triumph or not 1 
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example he set, will stand him as nought befoie the final otetf when all ai:e to 
be tried. Of him well may he it said, that he never wrote t line which. d[yi^ he 
would wish to blot — never in all his multifiiriotts writings hiculmUed a fientiment 
incompatible with religion and morality. Some authors of distingoished «riioi 
have so ^ misused the talent bestowed upon them, that the works whicn they 
have left behind, while they delight the imagination or sharpen the intdlect, 
tend directly or indirectly to the pollution of the mind and the jeopardjr of the 
soul. Not only has this blot — this sin which makes a man a sinner in his grave 

b^n avoided by Sir Walter Scott, but the whole stream and tendency of hit 

works is to recommend, in the most heart-moving or spirit-stirring forma, 
all that is calculated to exalt our species, all that can make us worthy or 
honourable denizens of this world, and elevate us to a fitness for that higher Itlb 
which we may expect in the other. This is no light praise. Such an example 
has worked its good efibcts. It has been of infinitely more value than more 
direct exhortations to the practice of virtuous or religious actions. The professed 
divine or moralist passes unheeded by the light-minded, the gay, and the young. 
His books are not read, or, if read, the precepts which they teach run the ri» 
of being disregarded. But he whose works must be in every hand— who is 
acknowledged as the guide and the pattern of the intellectual taste of the whole 
nation — holds to the lips a honied chalice which may convey roedicaments, 
that in their unadulterated state might be rejected as unpalatable. To the 
honour of Sir Walter Scott, and tp what is far more than any consideration of 
worldly honour, the welfare of htf bwn soul, he has written as if he had been 

For ever in the great taskmaster's eye j” 

and, awed or controlled by his example, the ribald or licentious writer checked 
his propensities, in deference to the spirit inspired into the public mind by 
Sir Walter, or hid his wares from sight, or offered them ^only in marts which 
were the haunts of the avowedly shameless, the outcasts of society. The greater 
literature of our country has long felt the influence of Milton — literature of all 
classes has been purified by Scott. 

We sliall not, wc hope, be accused of being actuated merely by party 
motives, when we extend the praise which we liave bestowed on the mprab 
to the politics inculcated by SirVValter. All those who love their native land 
must be more or less Tory in soul. We mean that they must more or less love 
those institutions under which, if not by which, tKfe country grew great and 
prosperous. Reverence for the high names of Englsnd, proud recollections of 
glorious actions done, of imminent perils bravely weathenea, honourable feelings 
towards institutions certainly intended to exalt or civilise our countrymen, 
and which generally have worked their purpose, — these should form part and 
parcel of us all. Far, tar from the bosom of an English genlleinap, or^ Eng- 
lish yeoman should be that rancorous feeling sometimes displayed| which 
prompts people to destroy what our ancestors established, purely for the sake 
of destruction. Tlie Whigs may be more perspicacious in detecting abuses 
than Uie Tories ; but, on account of those abuses, they ought not to look with 
distaste or disaffection on their native land. It may be right to keep a sharp 
eye on the .defects of our country, but it is not the mark of an expanded or a 
generous vision to be able to see nothing else. Sir Wgjter's Toryism was not 
of the foctious kind which thinks of nothing but party. ' It that patriotic, 

that truly patriotic nature, that wishes every thing in our bbtKitsy to be the 
best, and that desires England to stand first among nations, happy gt home 
and honoured abroad. A nobler historian of civil wars never ^sted. Bue 
justice is done to the cavalier and the Cameronian, to the partisan pf the housg 
of Hanover or the house of Stuart. Their good qualities are placed in the 
strongest light — defence or palliation is never wanting for their errors. Or if 
vre consider Toryism as the capse of aristocracy, we there, too, find Sir 
Walter generous and just. The prince or nobl^ is allowed die respbet and 
homege due to his place and lineage ; but wh^re exists the writer who has 
so sublimely and so pathetically chronicled and hallowed.tbe virtues of tbe 
humblest? 

His Toryism was without faction ; but foction assailed him in the end of bis 
days. lie was insulted by a debauched rabble in those very places which he 
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had mdered tmmot^l, because he refused to surie^et hk judgment on political 
matters to them. We wish not to disparage any cine, but still we must be 
permitted to think that a time may ooiae when the name of Sir Walter Scott 
will command as much respect as that of Lord Jolm Uussell. As to his 
adherence to Toryism, notliing could be more disinterested. He had meived 
no favours — absolutely oone — from the Tories,. Uis place of Clerk qf Session 
was conferred on him by Fox ; and we rather think tW his politios on some 
occasions were made a plea by the tape-tying crew who had wriggled themselves 
into office under (mr colours, for insult and impertinence, neglect or ingratitude. 
But he defended the constitution^^'of his country ; and for tluU, in Caledonia 
stem and 'wild/' in hw " own romantic town/' in sight of ‘‘ Ihir Melrose/* 
he was hooted and bawled dovm as one actuated by the meanest of naturcd, 
by people whose country he had made classical, and whose mojre tangible inte- 
rests ho4^d, beyond any other man in the world, mosi materially serv^. 

' We believe that he felt tiiis a^nt. k is now no matter. He lies in the 
land every corner of which his genius' has lit up as with a torch, and his 
conntr^men are pouting condolences over his tomb. They will bury him witji 
sounding honours, and all the pomp of funeral ; and, that betng done, his cre- 
ditors will come to spoil his children of what he lias left behind. Loud will be 
the lament of Scotland, — equally loud the demand .for bis goods. The very 
bankers, ‘^the men whom he, by his admirable letters in 1826, saved from the 
utter dotation, penmy, and ruin inq^nding over them at the hands of Lord 
Goderich and the economists,— will calculate to a ffirthing what may be their 
share of his chattels. Will Scotland do anv thing to avert this disgrace, as 
disgrace it will be? , And we, who know Scotliind well, answer — No. 

After killing hiinsetf to^y off debts which, as the world knows, were not of 
liis contracting ; after the most unpaniHeled exertions, not one of which 

be need have made ^fter sacrificing property which he never need have created, 
or, having created, n^d not have parted witli, — the author of Waverle^ dies so 
deeply in debt,,that the junior branches of his family are left wholly unprovided 
for by him. Were there any honour in Scotland’, the ravening cry of his creditors, 
who have already been paid five tiroes as much as they could have elcpected, if 
tlieic debtor had acted on the principles of trade which they recognise for ibeir 
own guidance, would be stopped by a general subscription. The couiUry only 
owes it to him. Scotian^ should take upon itself the payment of the debts of 
Scott. Were they a million of money in amount, he has been of pecuniary 
value to his native land far greater than that sum. The quantity of capital vrhicli 
be has caused to be expended iu the country, — the sums drawn from the influx of 
strangers which he has now permanently brought to it, — the honour and notice 
which he has acquired for all its affairs, and the consequent advantage, — would 
be valued at m iow price ifestioM^ at many millions. We say nothing of the 
litereiy reoown and the celebrity he bas cast over ScotkuuL But 

Scotland owes him a great peewiamy 4ebt, — and Scotland will pay it by suffering 
Abboliford to be striked foe stiwff. 

The nation— luA m province, however, should do something. No one will 
deny that he is entitled to the barren honours of sepulture in Westminster 
Abbey. Oatafiil Scotiand is too proud to paft with bis body : it would be 
considcsed am afiront, to take away his bones, when deady by that nation' which 
would not gtvo m fottbii^ to administer to bis cmofocts-vmn 4iving. As he 
must not, theiffore, Ue in the Abbey, are we too teitify Our miliOnal 

respect foy « g^t ? We put it to Lord Althorp ; — foawe sure the * hint will 
be %ngi^[n. Never was there giant whidi ixmferr^ honour on a nation 
l^ian diis trflbiito^of respect to the memory of Sir Wmigst Scott wdald confer 
on us. , ' : 

We bad no hdentioii, when we began, of writing on^ pecuniary matters, but, 
as we have done so, we do not regret it. Useless, inde^, it is to compose empty 
eulogies on. him who has filled the world with admimtion, or to bestow the 
honours^f puny criticism on works engraved on every heart. A great light has 
been mUinguisM i^a great glory los! to Israel. He has descended to th^ tomb 
which is w lot of all, iad we ne'er shall look upon his like again." 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square- 
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The spacious courts of the Prince's 
Castle were still veiled in thick mists 
of an autumnal morning; through v^hich 
veil, meanwhile, as it melted inipMear- 
ness, you could more or less discern 
the whole Hunter-company, on horse- 
back and on foot, all busily astir. The 
hasty occupations of the nearest were 
distinguishable : there was lengthening, 
shortening of stirrup-leathers; there 
was handing of rifles and shot-pouches, 
there was putting of game-bags to rights ; 
while the hounds, impatient in their 
leashes, threatened to arag their keep- 
ers off with them. Here and there, 
too, a horse shewed spirit more than 
enough ; driven on by its fiery nature, 
or excited by the spur of its rider, who 
even now in the half-dusk could not 
repress a certain self-complacent wish 
to exhibit himself. All waited how- 
ever on the Prince, who, taking leave 
of his young consort, was now delaying 
too long. 

United a short while ago, they al- 
ready felt the happiness of consenta- 
n^us dispositions ; both were of e^tive 
vivid character ; each willingly partici- 
pated in the tastes and endeavours of 
the other. The Prince’s father had al- 
ready, in his time, discerned and im- 

§ roved the season when it became evi- 
ent that all members of the common- 
wealth should pass their days in equal 
industry ; should all, in equal working 
and pr^ucing, each in his kind, fiist 
earn and then enjoy. ^ « 

How well this had prospered was 
visible in these very days, when the 
head-market was a holding, which you 
might well enough have named a fair. 
VOL. VI. NO. xxxiv. 


The Prince yester-even had led his 
Princess on horseback through the 
tumult of the heaped-up wares ; and 
pointed out to her how on this spot 
the Mountain region met the Plain 
country in profitable barter : he could 
here, with the objects before him, 
awaken her mttention to the various 
industry of his Land. 

If the Prince^ at this time occupied 
himself and his servants almost exclu- 
sively with these pressing concerns, 
and in particular worked incessantly 
with his Finance-minister, yet would 
the Hunt-master too have his right ; on 
whose pleading, the temptation could 
not be resisted to undertake, in this 
choice autumn weather, a Hunt that 
had already been pos^ned ; and so 
for the household itself, and for the 
many stranger visitants, prepare a pe- 
culiar and singular festivity. 

The Princess staid behind ydth re- 
luctance : but it was proposed ^ push 
far into the Mountains, and stir up the 
peaceable inhabitants of the forests 
there with an unexpected invasion. 

At parting, her lord failed not to 
propose a ride for her, with Friedrich 
the Prince-Uncle as escort: 1 will 
leave thee,” said he, ^*our Honorio 
too, as Equerry and Page,#who will 
manage all.” In pursuance of ^hich 
words, he, in descending, gave to^a 
handsome young man the needful m- 
j unctions; and soon there^r dis- 
appeared with guests and train. 

The Princess, who had waved her 
.handkerchief to her husband .while still 
do'wn in Uie court, now retired to the 
back apartments, which commanded a 
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free prospect towards the Mountains; 
and so much the lovelier, as the Castle 
itself stood on a sort of elevation, and 
thus, behind as well as before, afforded 
roani&ld magnificent views. She found 
the fine telescope still in the position 
where they had left it yester>even, when 
amusing themselves over bush and liill 
and ibrest-summit, with the lofty ruins 
of the primeval Stammbuig, or Family 
Tower ; which in the clearness of even- 
ing stood out note-worthy, as at that 
hour with its great light- and-shadc 
masses, the best aspect of so venerable 
a memorial of old time was to be had. 
Tliis morning too, with the approxi- 
mating glasses, might be beautifully 
seen the autumnal tinge of the trees, 
many in kind and number, which had 
struggled up through the masonry un- 
hindered and undisturbed during long 
years. The fiur dame, however, di- 
rected the tube somewhat lower, to a 
waste stony flat, over which the llunt- 
ing train was to pass ; she waited the 
moment with patience, and was not 
disappointed : for with the clearness 
and magnifying power of the instru- 
ment her glancing eyes plainly distin- 
guished the Prince and the Head- 
Equeny ; nay, she foi^bore not again 
to wave her handkerchief, as some mo- 
mentary pause and looking-back was 
fancied perhaps rather than observed. 

Pripce Uncle, Friedrich by name, 
now with announcement, entered, at- 
tended by his Painter, who carried a 
laige portfolio under his arm. Dear 
Cousin,’' said the hale old gentleman, 
we here present you with the Views 
of the Stammbuig, taken on various 
sides to shew how the mighty Pile, 
warred on and warring, has from old 
times fronted the year and its weather ; 
how here and there its wall had to 
yield, here and there rush down into 
waste ruins. However, we have now 
done much to make the wild mass 
accessible; for more there wants not 
to set^very traveller, every visitor into 
astonishment, into admiration." 

As the Prince now exhibited the 
separate l^ves, he continued : “ Here 
where, advancing up the hollow-way, 
thjoug^ the outer ring-walls, you rea^ 
the Fortress proper, rises against us a 
rock, die firmest of the whole moun- 
tain; on this there stands a tower 
. ;built, yet when Nature leaves off and 
Jkxt and Handicraft b^in no one can 
Mti 9 guish. Fartheiiyoupeiteftreside- 
walls abutting on it, and donjons 


terrace-wise stretching down. But I 
speak vrrong, fbr to Uie eye it is but a 
wood that encircles that old summit; 
these hundred and fifty years no axe 
has sounded there, and the massiest 
stems have on all sides sprung up; 
wherever you press inwards to the 
walls, the smooth maple, the rough 
oak, the taper pine, with trunk and 
roots oppose you ; round these we have 
to wind, and pick our footsteps with 
skill. Do but look how artfully our 
Master has brought the diaiacter of it 
on paper; how the roots and stems, 
the species of each distinguishable, 
twist themselvos among the masonry, 
and the huge boughs come looping 
through the holes. It is a wilderness 
like no other; an accidentally unique 
locality, where ancient traces of long- 
vanished power of Man, and the ever- 
living ever-working power of Nature 
shew themselves in the most earnest 
conflict." 

£x\i|biting another leaf, he went on : 

What say you now to the Casde- 
court, which, become inaccessible by 
the fklling in of the old gate-tower, 
had for immemorial time been trodden 
by no foot. W'e sought to get at it by 
a side; have pierced through walls, 
blasted vaults asunder, and so pro- 
vided a convenient but secret way. 
Inside it •needed no clearance; here 
stretches a flat rock-summit, smoothed 
by nature ; but yet strong trees have in 
spots found luck and opportunity for 
rooting themselves there; they have 
softly but decidedly grown up, and 
now stretch out their boughs into the 
galleries where the knights once walked 
to and fro ; nay, through tlie doors and 
windows into the vaulted halls; out 
of which we would not drive them: 
they have even got the mastery and 
may keep it. Sweeping away deep 
strata or leaves, we have found the 
nota)3lest place all smoothed, the like 
of which were perhaps not to be met 
with in the world. 

After all this, however, it is still 
to be remarked, and on the spot itself 
well worth examining, how on the steps 
that lead up to the main tower, a maple 
has struck root, and fashioned itseli to 
a stout tree, so that you can hardly 
with difficulty press by it, to mount 
the battlements and me over the un- 
bounded prospect. Yet here too you 
linger pleasea in the shade ; for that 
tree is it which high over the whole* 
wondrously lifts itself into the air. 
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' ' ^ Let 118 tliank the brave Artist, 
then, vrho so deservingly in various 
pictures teaches us the ^ole, even as 
if we saw it : he has spent the fairest 
hours of the day and of die season 
therein, and for weeks long kept mov- 
ing about these scenes. Here in this 
comer has there for him, and the 
warder we gave him, been a little 
pleasant dwelling fitted up. You could 
not think, my Best, what a lovely out- 
look into die country, into court and 
walls, he has got there. But now when 
all is once in outline, so pure, so cha- 
racteristic, he may finish it down here 
at his ease. With these vpictures we 
will decorate our garden-hall ; and nt^ 
one shall recreate his eyes over our 
regular parterres, our groves and shady 
walks, without wishing himself up there, 
to follow, in actual sight of the old and 
of the new, of the stubborn, inflexible, 
indestructible, and of the fresh, pliant, 
irresistible, what reflections and Ci^m- 
parisons would rise for him.’^ 

llonorio entered, with notice that 
the horses were brought out; tlien said 
the Princess, turning to the Uncle: 

Let us ride up; and you will shew 
me in reality what you have here set 
before me in image. Ever since I came 
among you I have heard of this under- 
taking; and should now like of all 
things to see with my own eyes what 
in the narrative seemed impossible, and 
in die depicting remains iinproliable.’’ 
— “ Not yet, my Love/’ answered the 
Prince : ** what you here saw is what 
it can become and is becoming; for 
the present much in the enterprise 
stands still amid impediments; Art 
must first be complete, if Nature is 
not to shame it.” — Then let us ride 
at least upwards, were it only to the 
foot: I have the greatest wish to-day 
to look about me far in the world.” — 
Altogedier as you will it,” replied 
the Prince. — Let us ride through 
the Town, however,” continued the 
Lady, “ over the great market-place, 
where stands the innumerable crowd 
of booths, looking like a little city, like 
a camp. It is as if the wants and oc- 
cupations of all the families in the land 
were turned outwards, assembled in 
this centre, and brought into the light 
of day : for the attentive observer can 
descry whatsoever it is that man per- 
forms and needs; you fancy, for the 
moment, there is no money necessaiy, 
that all business could here be ma- 
naged by barter, and so at bottom it 
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is. Since the IMnce^ last night, set 
me on these reflections, it is pleasant 
to consider how here, vfliere Mountain 
and Plain meet together, both so clevly 
speak out what they require and wish. 
For as the Highlander can foshton the 
timber of his woods into a hundred 
shapes, and mould his iron for all 
manner of uses, so these others from 
below come to meet him with most 
manifold wares, in which often you 
can hardly discover the material or 
recognise the aim.” 

I am aware,” answered the Prince, 

that my Nephew turns his utmost 
care to these things ; for specially, on 
the present occasion, this main point 
comes to be considered, that one re- 
ceive more than one give out; which 
to manage is, in the long run, the sum 
of all Political Economy, as of the 
smallest pri vate housekeeping. Pardon 
me, hovvei'er, my Best: I never like 
to ride through markets ; at every step, 
you are hindered and kept back ; and 
then flames up in my imagination the 
monstrous misery which, as it were, 
burnt itself into my eyes, when I wit- 
nessed one such world of wares go off 
ill fire. I had scarcely got to—-” 

Let us not Ipse the bright hours,” 
interrupted the Princess, for the worthy 
man had already more than once af- 
flicted her with the minute description 
of that mischance: how he, being pn a 
long journey, resting in the best inn, 
on the market-place which was just 
then swarming with a fair, had gone to 
bed exceedingly fatigued; and in the 
night-time been, by shrieks, and flames 
rolling up against his lodging, liideously 
awakened. 

The Princess hastened to mount her 
favourite horse ; and led, not through 
the backgate upwards, but through tlie 
foregate downwards, her reluctant- 
willing attendant ; for who but would 
gladly have ridden by her side, who 
but would gladly have followed after 
her. And so llonorio too had without 
regret staid back from the otherwise 
so wished-for Hunt, to be exclusively 
at her service. ^ 

As was to be anticipated, they could 
only ride through the market step by 
step ; but the fair Lovely one euUveneoT 
every stoppage by some sprightly re- 
mark. 1 repeat my lesson of yester- 
night,” said she, “ since Nec^sity is 
trying our patience.” And in truth, 
the whole mass of men so crowded 
about the riders, tnat their progress 

D i> 
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was slow. The people gazed with joy 
at the young dame ; and, on so many 
smiling countenances, might be read 
the pleasure they felt to see that the 
first woman in me land was also the 
fairest and graceful! est. 

Promiscuously mingled stood, Moun- 
taineers, who had built their still dwell- 
ings amid rocks, firs and spruces ; 
Lowlanders from hills meadows and 
leas ; craftsmen of the little towns ; 
and what else had all assembled there. 
After a quiet glance, the Princess re- 
marked to her attendant, how all these, 
whencesoever they came, had taken 
more stuff than necessary (St their 
plothes, more cloth and linen, more 
ribands for trimming. It is as if the 
women could not be bushy enough, 
the men not puffy enough, to please 
themselves. 

We will leave tliem that,*' answer- 
ed the uncle: “spend his superfluity 
on what he will, a man is happy m it ; 
happiest when he therewith decks and 
dizens himself.” Tlie fair dame nodded 
assent. « 

So had they by degrees got upon 
a clear space, which led out to the 
suburbs, when, at the end of many 
small bootlis and stands, a larger 
edifice of boards shewed itself, which 
was scarcely glanced at till an ear- 
lacerating bellow sounded forth from it. 
The feeding-hour of the wild beasts 
thefe exhibited seemed to have come : 
the Lion let his forest and desert- voice 
be heard in all vigour; the horses 
shuddered, and all must remark how, 
in the peaceful ways and workings of 
the cultivated world, the King of the 
wilderness so fearfully announced him- 
self. Coming nearer the booth, you 
could not overlook the variegated colos- 
sal pictures representing with violent 
colours and strong emblems those 
foreign beasts ; to a sight of which the 
peaceful burgher was to be irresistibly 
enticed. The grim monstrous tiger was 
pouncing on a blackamoor, on the 
point of tearing him in shreds ; a lion 
stood earnest and majestic, as if he 
saw no prey worthy of him; other 
wc|idrofls party-coloured creatures, be- 
side these mighty ones, deserved less 
ettention. 

“ As we come back,” said the Prin- 
cess, “we will alight and take a nearer 
view of these gentry.” — “ It is strange,” 
observed the ranee, ** that mhn always 
sedks excitement l^ Terror. Inside, 
there, the Tiger lies quite quiet in his 
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cage ; and heie must he ferocious*^ 
dart upon a black, that the people 
may fancy the like is to be seen within : 
of murder and sudden death, of burn- 
ing and destruction, there is not enough ; 
but ballad-singers must at every comer 
keep repeating it. Good man will have 
himself frightened a little ; to feel the 
better, in secret, how beautiful and 
laudable it is to draw breath in free- 
dom.” 

Whatever of apprehensiveness from 
such bugbear images might have re- 
mained was soon all and wholly effaced, 
as, issuing through the gate, our party 
entered on .the cheerfullest of scenes. 
The road lea first up the River, as yet 
1but a small current, and bearing only 
light boats, but which by and by, as 
renowned world-stream, would carry 
forth Its name and waters, and enliven 
distant lands. They proceeded next 
through well cultivated fruit-gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, soflly ascending ; 
and by degrees you could look about 
you hi the now' disclosed much-peopled 
region, till first a thicket, then a little 
wood admitted our riders, and the 
gracefullest localities refreshed and 
limited their view. A meadow vale 
leading upwards, shortly before mown 
for the second time, velvet-like to look 
upon, watered by a brook rushing out 
lively copious at once from the uplands 
above, received tbcni as with welcome ; 
and so Uiey approached a higher freer 
station, which, on issuing from the 
wood, after a stiff ascent, they gained ; 
and could now descry, over new clumps 
of trees, the old Castle, the goal of their 
pilgrimage, rising in the distance, as 
pinnacle of the rock and forest. Back- 
wards, again (for never did one mount 
hither without turning rounds they 
caught, through accidental openings of 
the high trees, the Prince’s Castle, on 
the left, lightened by the morning sun ; 
the well-built higher quarter of the 
Tcfwn softened under light smoke- 
clouds; and so on, rightwards, the 
under Town, the River in sevend 
bendings with its meadows and mills i 
on the farther side, an extensive fertile 
region. 

Having satisfied themselves with the 
prospect, or rather as usually happens 
when we look round from so high a 
station, become doubly eager for a 
wider less limited view, they rode on, 
over a broad stony flat, where the 
mighty Ruin stood fiontine them, as a 
green-qrowned summit, a few o}d 
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far down about its foot: they rode 
along; and so arrived there, just at 
the steepest most inaccessible side. 
Great rocks jutting out from of old, 
insensible of every chan^, firm, well- 
founded, stood clenched together there ; 
and so it towered upwards : what had 
fallen at intervals lay in huge plates 
and fragments confusedly heaped, and 
seemed to forbid the boldest any at- 
tempt. But the steep, the precipitous 
is inviting to youth : to undertake it, 
to storm and conquer it, is for young 
limbs an enjoyment. The Princess 
testified desire for an attempt ; Honorio 
was at her hand ; the IVince-L ncle, 
if easier to satisfy, took it cheerfullyf 
and would shew that he too had 
streiigtli : the horses were to wait below 
among the trees; our climbers make 
for a certain point, where a huge pro- 
jecting rock affords a standing-room, 
and a prospect, which indeed is already 
passing over into the bird’s-eye kijid, 
yet folds itself together there pictu- 
resquely enough. 

The sun, almost at its meridian, 
lent the clearest light, the Prince’s 
Castle, with its compartments, main 
buildings, wings, domes and towers, 
lay clear and stately ; the upper Town 
in its whole extent; into the lower 
also you could conveniently look, nay, 
by the telescope distinguish the booths 
in the market-place. So furthersome 
an iiistniment IJonono would never 
leave behind : they looked at tlie Itiver 
upwards and downw'ards, on this side 
tile mountainous, terrace-like, inter- 
rupted expanse, on that the upswelling, 
fruitful land, alternating in level and 
low hill; places innumerable; for it 
was long customary to dispute how 
many of them were here to be seen. 

Over the great expanse lay a cheer- 
ful stillness, as is common at noon ; 
when, as the Ancients were wont to 
say, Pan is asleep, and all Nature ho^ds 
her breath not to awaken him. 

“ It is not the first time,’' said the 
Princess, that I on some such high 
far-seeing spot have reflected how 
Nature all clear looks so pure and 
peaceful, and gives you the impression 
as if there were nothing contradictory 
in the world ; and yet when you return 
back into the habitation of man, be it 
lofty or low, wide or narrow, there is 
ever somewhat to contend with, to 
battle with, to smooth and put to 
rights." 

Honorio who, meamufhile, was look- 


ing through the glass at the Town, 
exclaimed: '^See! seel There is fire 
in the market 1" They looked, and 
could observe some smoke, the flames 
yvere smothered in the daylight. ^^The 
fire spreads 1” cried he, still looking 
through the glass; the mischief indeed 
now became noticeable to the good eyes 
of the Princess ; from time to time you 
observed a red burst of flame, the smoke 
mounted aloft ; and Prince Uncle said : 

Let us return ; that is not good ; I 
always feared, I should see that misery 
a second time." They descended, got 
back toitheir horses. Ride," said the 
Princess to the Uncle, “ fast, but not 
without a groom; leave me Honorio^ 
we Will follow without delay." The 
Uncle felt the reasonableness, nay 
necessity of this ; and started off down 
the waste stony slope, at the quickest 
pace the ground allowed. 

As the Princess mounted, Honorio 
said : “ Please your Excellency to ride 
.slow! In the Town as in the Castle, 
the fire-appanitus is in perfect order ; 
the people, in this unexpected accident, 
will not lose their presence of mind. 
Here, moreover, we have bad ground, 
little stones and short grass ; quick 
riding is unsafe;. in any case, before 
we arrive, the fire will be got under." 
Tlie Princess did not think so; she 
observed the smoke spreading, she 
fancied that she saw a flame flush«up, 
that she heard an explosion ; and now 
in her imagination all the terrific things 
awoke, which the worthy Uncle’s re- 
peated narrative of bis experiences in 
that market-conflagration had too deep- 
ly implanted there. 

Frightful doubtless had that business 
been, alarming and impressive enough 
to leave behind it, painfully through life 
long, a boding and image of its recur- 
rence, when, in the night-season, on 
the great booth-covered market-space, 
a sudden fire had seized booth after 
booth, before the sleepers in these 
light huts could be shaken out of deep 
dreams: the Prince himself, as a wearied 
stranger arriving only for rest, started 
from his sleep, sprang to the Hiindow, 
saw all feaifully illuminated ; flaihe 
after flame, from the right, from the left,^ 
darting through each other, rolls qui- 
vering towrards him. The houses of 
the market-place, reddened in tlie shine, 
seemed already glowing, threatened 
every moment to kindle, and burst 
forth in fire : below,* ^he element raged 
wi^out let; planks cracked, laths 
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cracked, the canvass flew abroad, and 
its duG^y fire-peaked tatters whirled 
themsdves round and aloft, as if bad 
spirits, in their own element, with 
perpetual change of shape, were, in 
capricious dance, devouring one an- 
other; and there and yonder would 
dart up out from their penal fire. And 
then with wild howls each saved what 
was at hand : servants and masters 
laboured to drag fortli bales already 
seized by the flames, to snatch away 
yet somewhat from the burning shelves, 
and pack it into the chests, which too 
they must at last leave a prey to the 
hastening flame. How many a one 
*could have prayed but for a moment's 
ause to the loud-advancing fire; as 
e looked round for the possibility of 
some device, and was with all his 
possession already seized : on the one 
side, burnt and glowed already, w'hat 
on the other still stood in dark night. 
Obstinate characters, will-strong men 
grimly fronted the grim foe, and saved 
much, with loss of their eyebrows and 
hair. Alas, all this waste confusion 
now rose anew before the fair spirit of 
the Princess ; the gay morning pros- 
pect was all overclouded, and her eyes 
darkened ; wood and meadow had put 
on a look of strangeness, of danger. 

Entering the peaceful vale, heeding 
little its refreshing coolness, they were 
but^a few steps down from the copious 
fountain of the brook which flowed by 
them, when the Princess descried, 
quite down in the thickets, something 
singular, which she soon recognised for 
the tiger : springing on, as she a short 
while ago had seen him painted, he 
came towards her; and this image, 
added to the frightful ones she was 
already busy with, made the strangest 
impression. “ Fly ! your Grace,’' cried 
Honorio, “ fly !” She turned her horse 
towards the steep hill they had just de- 
scended. The young man, rushing on 
towards the monster, drew his pistol 
and flied'when he thought himself near 
enough ; but, alas, without effect ; die 
tiger sprang to a side, the horse ftdtered, 
the prqyoked wild beast followed his 
coitrse, upwards straight after the 
Princess. She galloped, what her 
^rse could, up the steep stony space ; 
scarcely apprehending that so delicate 
a creature, unused to such exertion, 
ODuld not hold out. It oveidid itself, 
driven on by the necessitated Princess ; 
it stumbled on the ‘loose gravel of the 
s^ep, and again stumbled ; and at last 


fell, after violent efforts, powerless to 
the ground. The fair dame, lesohite 
and dextrous, ftiiled not instantly to 
get upon her feet ; the horse too rose, 
but the tiger was approaching ; though 
not with vehement speed ; the uneven 
ground, the sharp stones seemed to 
damp his impetuosity ; and only Ho- 
norio flying after him, riding with 
checked speed along with him, ap- 
peared to stimulate and provoke his 
force anew. Botli runners, at the same 
instant, reached the spot where the 
Princess was standing by her horse: 
the Knight bent himself, fired, and 
with this second pistol hit the monster 
.through the head, so that it rushed 
down ; and now, stretched out in full 
length first clearly disclosed the might 
and terror whereof only the bodily bull 
was left lying. Honorio had sprung 
from his horse ; was already kneeling 
on the beast, quenching its last move- 
ments, and held his drawn hanger in 
hi^ ^ight hand. The youth was beau- 
tiful; he had come dashing on as in 
sports of the lance and the ring the 
Princess had often seen him do. Even 
so m the riding-course would his bullet, 
as he darted by, hit the Turk’s-head on 
the pole, right under the turban in the 
brow ; even so would he, iiglitly pran- 
cing up, prick his naked sabre into the 
fallen mass, and lift it from the ground. 
In all such arts he was dextrous and 
felicitous; both now stood him in 
good stead. 

“ Give him the rest,” said the Prin- 
cess : 1 fear he will hurt you witli his 

claws.” — “Pardon!” answered the 
youth : “ he is already dead enough ; 
and I would not hurt the skin, which 
next winter shall shine upon your 
sledge.” — “ Sport not,” said the ‘Prin- 
cess : whatsoever of pious feeling;^ 
dwells in the depth of the heart un- 
folds itself in such a moment.” — “ I 
t 09 ,” cried Honorio, “ was never more 

S ious than even now; and therefora 
o I think of what is joyfullest; 1 look 
at the tiger’s fell only as it can attend 
you to do you pleasure.” — “ It would 
for ever remind roe,” said she, “ of this 
fearful moment.” — “ Yet is it,” replied 
the youth with glowing cheeks, “ a more 
harmless spoil than when the weapons 
of slain enemies are carried for wow 
before the victor.” — “ I shall bethink 
me, at sight of it, of vour boldness and 
cleverness ; and need not add that you 
may reckon on my thanks and the 
Prince’s ftivour for your life long. But 
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rise ; the beast is clean dead, let us 
consider what is next : before all things 
rise !** — ** As I am once on my knees/’ 
replied the youth, “ once in a posture 
which in other circumstances would 
have been forbid, let me beg at this 
moment to receive assurance of the 
favour, of the grace which you vouch- 
safe me. I have already asked so often 
of your high consort for leave and pro- 
motion to go on my travels. He who 
has the happiness to sit at your table, 
whom you honour with the privilege 
to entertain your company, should 
have seen the world. Travellers stream 
in on us from all parts ; ^iid when a 
town, an important spot in any quarter 
of the world comes in course, the ques- 
tion is sure to be asked of us, were we 
ever there ? Nobody allows one sense 
till one has seen all that : it is as if you 
had to instruct yourself only for the sake 
of others.” 

** Rise 1” repeated the Princess : 

I were loth to wish or request aught 
that went against the will of my Hus- 
band ; however, if 1 mistake not, the 
cause why he has restrained you hither- 
to will soon be at an end. 11 is intention 
was to see you ri[)ened into a complete 
self-guided nobleman, to do yourself 
and him credit in foreign parts, as 
hitherto at court ; and 1 should think 
this deed of yours w'as as good a re- 
commendatory passport as a young 
man could wish for to take abroad 
with him.” 

Tliat, instead of a youthful joy, a 
certain mournfulness came over his 
face, the Princess had not time to 
observe, nor had he to indulge his 
emotion ; for, in hot haste, up the 
steep, came a woman, with a l^y at 
her (land, straight to the group so well 
known to us ; and scarcely had Hono- 
rio, bethinking him, arisen, when they 
howling and shrieking cast themselves 
on the carcass ; by which action, as 
well as by their cleanly decent, yet 
party-coloured and unusual dress, 
might be gathered that it was the 
mistress of this slain creature, and the 
black-e^ed black-locked boy, holding 
a flute in his hand, her son ; weeping 
like his mother, less violent but deeply 
moved, kneeling beside her. 

Now came strong outbreakings of 
passion from this woman ; interrupted, 
indeed, and pulse-wise; a stream of 
words, leaping like a stream in gushes 
from rock to rock. A natural lan- 
guage, short and discontinuous, made 


itself impressive and pathetic : in vain 
should we attempt translating it into 
our dialects ; the approximate purport 
of it we must not omit. They have 
murdered thee, poor beast I murdered 
without need ! Tliou wert tame, and 
would st fain have lain down at rest and 
waited our coming ; for thy foot-balls 
were sore, thy claws had no force left. 
The hot sun to ripen them was want- 
ing. Thou wert the beautifullest of 
thy kind : who ever saw a kingly tiger 
so gloriously stretched out in sleep, as 
thou here best, dead, never to rise 
more. When thou awokest in the early 
dawn of morning, and openedst thy 
throat, stretching out thy red tongue*, 
thou wert as if smiling on us ; and even 
when bellowing thou tookest thy food 
from the hands of a woman, from the 
fingers of a child. How long have we 
gone with thee on thy journeys; how 
long has thy company been useful and 
fruitful to us ! To us, to us of a very 
truth, meat came from the eater, and 
sweetness out of the strong. So will 
it be no more. Wo! wo!” 

She had not done lamenting, when 
over the smoother part of the Castle 
Mountain, came riders rushing down ; 
soon recognised as the Prince’s Hunt- 
ing-train, himself the foremost. Fol- 
lowing their sport, in the backward 
hills, they had observed the fire-vapours ; 
and fast through dale and ravine, as in 
fierce chase, taken the shortest path to- 
wards this mournful sign. Galloping 
along tlie stony vacancy, they stopped 
and stared at sight of the unexpected 
group, which in that empty expanse 
stood out so markworthy. After the 
first recognition there was silence ; 
some pause of breathing-time ; and 
then what the view itself did not im- 
part, was with brief words explained. 
So stood tlie Prince, contemplating the 
strange unheard-of incident ; a circle 
round him of riders, and followers that 
had run on foot. What to do was still 
undetermined; the Prince intent on 
ordering, executing, when a man pressed 
forward into the circle ; large of stature, 
party-coloured , wond rously-apparelled, 
like wife and child. And now theP fa- 
mily in union testified their sorrow an^ 
a.stonishment. The man, however, soon 
restrained himself, bowed in reverent 
distance before the Prince, and said: 
** It is «ot the time for lamenting ; 
alas, my lord and mighty hunter, the 
lion too is loose,' Jiither towards the 
mountains is he gone : but spare him. 
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have mercy that he perish not like this 
good beast/’ 

The Lion !” said the Prince : 
" Hast thou the trace of him?”-<^ 
“ Yes, Lord ! A peasant down there, 
who had heedlessly taken shelter on a 
tree, directed me farther up this way, 
to the left; but I saw the crowd of 
men and horses here ; anxious for tid* 
ings of assistance, I hastened hither/* 
— “ So then,” commanded the Prince, 

draw to the left. Huntsmen ; you 
will load your pieces, go softly to 
work, if you drive him into the deep 
woods, it is no matter: but in the end, 
good man, wc shall be obliged to kill 
your animal ; why were you improvi- 
dent enough to let him loose ?” — The 
fire broke out,” replied he, “ we kept 
quiet and attentive ; it spread ftist, but 
at a distance from us, we had water 
enough for our defence ; but a heap of 
powder blew up, and threw the brands 
on to us, and over our heads; we 
were too hasty, and are now ruined 
people/’ 

The Prince was still busy directing ; 
but for a moment all seemed to pause, 
as a man was observed hastily springing 
down from the heights of the old Cas- 
tle ; whom the troop, soon recognised 
for the watchman that had been sta- 
tioned there to keep the Painter’s 
apartments while he lodged there and 
took charge of the workmen. He came 
running, out v)f breath, yet in few words 
soon made known that the Lion had 
laid himself down, within tlie high 
ring-wall, in the sunshine, at the foot 
of a large beech, and was behaving 
quite quietly. With an air of vexation, 
however, the man concluded ; “ Why 
did 1 take my rifle to town yesternight, 
to have it cleaned ; he had never risen 
again, the skin had been mine, and I 
might all my life have had the credit 
of the thing.” 

The Prince, whom his military ex- 
periences here also stood in stead, for 
be had before now been in situations 
where from various sides inevitable evil 
seemed to threaten, said hereupon : 

What^ surety do you give me that if 
we«spare your lion, he will not work 
destruction among us, among my 
{People ?” 

This woman and this child,” an- 
swered the father hastily, engage to 
tame him, to keep him peaceable, till 
I bring up the cage, and then we can 
jcarry him back unlmrmed and without 
* arming any one.” 


The boy put his flute to his lips ; an 
instrument of the kind once named 
soft, or sweet flutes ; short-beaked like 
pipes : he who understood the art, could 
bring out of it the gracefullest tones. 
Meanwhile the Prince had inquired of 
the watchman how the lion came up. 
“ By the hollow-way,” answered he, 

which is walled in on both sides, 
and was formerly the only entrance, 
and is to be the only one still: two 
footpaths, which led in elsewhere, we 
have so blocked up and destroyed that 
no human being, except by that first 
narrow passage, can reach the Magic 
Castle which Prince Friedrich’s talent 
and taste is making of it.” 

After a little thought, during which 
the Prince looked round at the boy, 
who still continued as if softly pre- 
luding, he turned to Honorio, and 
said : Thou hast done much to-day, 
complete thy task. Secure that narrow 
pat]i ; keep your rifles in readiness, but 
do'u/^t shoot till the creature can no 
otherwise be driven back : in any case, 
kindle a fire, which will frighten him 
if he make downwards. The man and 
woman take charge of the rest.” Ilo- 
norio rapidly bestirred himself to exe- 
cute these orders. 

The child continued his tune, which 
was no tune ; a senes of notes without 
law, and perhaps even on that account 
so heart -touching: the by -slanders 
seemed as if enchanted by the move- 
ment of a song-1 ike melody, when the 
father with dignified enthusiasm began 
to speak m this sort : 

“ God has given the Prince wisdom, 
and also knowledge to discern that all 
God’s works are wise, each after its 
kind. Behold the rock, how he stands 
fast and stirs not, defies the Weather 
and the sunshine ; primeval trees adorn 
his head, and so crowned he looks 
abroad ; neither if a mass rush away, 
wiV this continue what it was, but falls 
broken into many pieces and coven 
the side of the descent. But there too 
they will not tarry, capriciously they 
leap far down, the brook receives them, 
to the river he bears them. Not re- 
sisting, not contradictory, angular; no, 
smooth and rounded they travel now 
quicker on their way, arrive, from river 
to river, finally at the ocean, whither 
march the giants in hosts, and in the 
depths whereof dwarft are busy. 

** But who shall exalt the glory 
of the Lord, whom die stars praise 
from Eternity to Eternity I Why look 
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ve far into the distance? Consider 
here the bee : late at the end of harvest 
she still busily gathers, builds her a 
house, tight of comer, straight of wall, 
herself the architect and mason. Be- 
hold the ant : she knows her way, and 
loses it not; she piles her a dwelling 
of grass -halms, earth -crumbs and 
needles of the hr; she piles it aloft 
and arches it in ; but she has laboured 
in vain, for the horse stamps, and 
scrapes it all in pieces : lo ! he has 
trodden down her beams, and scattered 
her planks ; impatiently he snorts and 
cannot rest ; for the Lord has made the 
horse comrade of the wiftd and com- 
panion of the storm, to carry man whi- 
tlier he wills, and woman whither she 
desires. But in the Wood of Palms 
arose he, the Lion, with earnest step 
traversed the wildernesses ; there rules 
he over all creatures, his miglit wdio 
shall withstand ? Yet man can tame 
him ; and the fiercest of living llyngs 
has reverence for the image of ( in 
which too the angels are made, who 
serve the Lord and Ins servants. For 
ill the den of Lions Daniel was not 
afifud : he remained fast and faithful, 
and the wild bellowing iTiteiTU])ted not 
his song of praise.” 

This sjieecli, delivered with expres- 
sion of a natural enthusiasm, tlie child 
accompanied here and there witli grace- 
ful tones ; but now, the father having 
ended, he, with clear melodious voice 
and .skilful passaging, stiuck up his 
warble, whereupon the father look the 
Hute, and gave note in unison, while 
tlie child sang : 

From the dens, I, in a deeper, 

Prophet’s song of praise can hear ; 
Angel-host he hath for keeper. 

Needs the good man there to fear ? 

Lion, Lioness, agazing. 

Mildly pressing round him came j 
Yeii, tliat huinhlo holy jinuBrng, 

It hath made them tame. 

The father continued accompanying 
this strophe with his flute ; the mother 
here and there touched in as second ^ 
voice. 

Impressive, however, in a quite pe- 
culiar degree, it was, when the child 
now began lo shuffle the lines of the 
strophe into other arrangement; and 
thereby if not bring out a new sense, 
yet heighten the feeling by leading it 
into self-excitement : 

Angel -host around doth hover. 

Us in heavenly tones to cheer : 


In the dens our head doth cover : 

Needs the poor child there to fear ? 

For that humble holy praising 
« Will permit no evil nigh : 

Angels hover kee))iiig, gazing. 

Who BO safe as 1 ? 

Hereupon with emphasis and ele- 
vation began all three : 

For th’ Eternal rules above us, 

Lauds and oceans rules Lis will ; 

Lions even us lambs shall love us. 

And the proudest waves he still. 

e. 

Whetted sword to scabbard cleaving. 

Faith and Hope victorious see : 

Strong, who, loving and believing, 

Prays, () Lord, to thee, ^ 

All were silent, hearing, hearkening; 
and only when the tones ceased could 
you remark and distinguish the im- 
pression they had made. All was as 
if appeased ; each affected in his way. 
The Prince, as if he now first saw the 
misery that a little ago had threatened 
him, lo()ked down on his spouse, who 
leaning on him forebore not to draw 
out the little embroidered handkerchief, 
and therewith co\ered her eyes. It 
wiis blessedness for her to feel her 
young bosom relieved from the pres- 
sure with which ^he preceding minutes 
liad loaded it. A perfect silence 
reigned over the crowd ; they seemed 
to have forgotten the dangers ; the con- 
flagration below ; and above, the psing 
up of a dubiously-reposing Lion. 

By a sign to bring the horses, the 
Prince first restored the group to mo- 
tion; he turned to the woman, and 
said ; “ You think then that, once find 
the lion, you could, by your singing, 
by the singing of this child, with help 
of tlicsc ilute-toiies, appease him, and 
carry him back to his prison, unhurt 
and hurting no one V* They answered 
yes, assuring and affirming ; the Cas- 
tellan was given them as guide. And 
now the Prince started off in all speed 
with a few; the Princess followed 
slower witli the rest of the train : mo- 
ther and son, on their side, under con- 
duct of the warder, who had got him- 
self a musket, mounted up t|^ steeper 
part of the height. • 

Before the entrance of the hollow- 
way which opened their access to tli% 
Castle, they found the hunters busy 
heaping up dry brush-wood, to have^ 
in any case, a larg^e fire ready for 
kindling. “ Tliere is no need,” said 
the woman : “ it tvill all go well and 
peaceably, without that.*^ 
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Farther on, sitting on a wall, his 
double-barrel resting in his lap, Hono- 
rio appeared ; at his post, as if ready 
for every occurrence. However, he 
seemed hardly to notice our party ; he 
sat as if sunk in deep thoughts, he 
looked round like one whose mind 
was not there. The woman addressed 
him with a prayer not to let the fire be 
lit ; he appeaiea not to heed her words ; 
she spoke on with vivacity, and cried : 
“ Handsome young man, thou hast 
killed my tiger, 1 do not curse thee ; 
spare my lion, good young man, 1 will 
bless thee.” 

llonorio was looking straight out 
before him, to where Uic sun on his 
course began to sink. Thou lookest 
to the west,” cried the woman ; “ thou 
dost well, there is much to do tiiere ; 
hasten, delay not, tliou wilt conquer. 
But first conquer lliyself.” At this he 
appeared to give a smile ; the woman 
stept on ; could not, however, but look 
back once more at him: a ruddy sun 
was overshining his face ; she thought 
she had never seen a handsomer youth. 

If your child,” said the warder 
now, with his fluting and singing, 
can, as you are persuaded, entire and 
pacify the lion, we shall soon get mas- 
tery of him after; for *ihe creature has 
lain do\^n quite close to the perforated 
vaults through which, as the main pass- 
age w'as blocked up w itli ruins, we had 
to bole ourselves an entrance into the 
Castle-Court. If the child entice him 
into this latter, I can close the opening 
with little difficulty ; then the boy, if 
he like, can glide out by one of the 
little spiral stairs he will find in the 
comer. We must conceal ourselves; 
but I shall so take iny place that a 
rifle-ball can, at any moment, help the 
poor child in case of extremity.” 

All these precautions are unne- 
cessary ; God and skill, piety and a 
blessing, must do the work.” — “ May 
be,” replied the warder; “ however, 1 
know my duties. First, I must lead 
you, by a difficult path, to the top of 
the wall, right opposite the vaults and 
opening I have mentioned: the child 
may ffien^go down, as into the arena 
of the show, and lead away the animal, 
if^ t will follow him.” This was done : 
warder and mother looked down in 
concealment, as the child descending 
the screw-stairs, shewed himself in the 
open space of the Court, and*disap- 
{jeared opposite them in the gloomy 
opening; but forthwith gave his flute 


voice, which by and by grew weaker, 
and at last sank dumb. The pause 
was bodeful enough ; the old Hunter, 
femiliar with danger, felt heart-sick at 
the singular conjuncture ; the mother, 
however, with cheerful face, bending 
over to listen, shewed not the smallest 
discomposure. 

At last the flute was again heard ; 
the child stept forth from the cavern 
with glittering satisfied eyes, the lion 
after him, but slowly, and as it seemed, 
with difficulty. He shewed here and 
there desire to lie down ; yet the boy 
led him in a half-circle through the 
few disleaved mauy-titited trees, till at 
lqfigth,in the last rays of the sun which 
poured in through a hole in the ruins, 
he set him down, as if transfigured in 
the bright red light; and again com- 
menced ins pacifying song, the repe- 
tition of which we also cannot forbear: 

From the dens, I, in a deeper. 
Prophet’s song of praise can heai ; 
Angf>l-host he hath for keeper. 

Needs tlic good man tliere to fear? 

Lion, Lioness, ngazing, 

Mildly pressing round him came ; 

Yea, that humble, holy praising. 

It hath mode them tanie. 

Meanwhile the lion had laid itself 
dow’ti quite close to the child, and 
lifted its, heavy right forepaw into his 
bosom ; the boy as he sung gracefully 
stroked it ; but was not long in ob- 
serving that a sharp thorn had stuck 
itself between the balls. He carefully 
pulled It out ; with a smile, took the 
party-coloured silk-handkerchief from 
liis neck, and bound up the frightful 
paw of the monster ; so that his mother 
for joy bent herself back with out- 
stretched arms; and perhaps accord- 
ing to custom would have shouted and 
clapped applause, had not a hard hand 
gripe of the warder reminded her that 
the conger was not yet over. 

Triumphantly the child sang on, 
having with a few tones preluded : 

For til' Fternul rules above us, 

- l.Bnds and oceans rules his will ; 

Lions even as lambs shall love us. 

And the proudest waves be still. 

Whetted aword to scabbard cleaving. 
Faith and Hope victorious see : 

Strong, who, loving and believing, 
Prays, O Lord, to thee. 

Were it possible to fancy that in the 
countenance of so grim a creature, the 
tyrant of^e woods, the despot of the 
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animal kingdom, an expression of 
friendliness, of thankful contentment 
could be traced, then here was such 
traceable; and truly the child in his 
illustrated look had the air as of a 
mighty triumphant victor; the other 
figure indeed not that of one van- 
quished, for his strength lay concealed 
in him; but yet of one tamed, of one 
given up to his own peaceful will, 
llie child fiuted and sang on, changing 


the lines according to his my, and 
adding new : 

And so to good children bringetb 
Blessed Angel help in need ; 

Fetters o*er the cruel flingeth, 

^ Worthy art with wings doth speed. 

So hath tamed, and firmly iron'd 
To a poor child's feeble knee, 

Ifim the forest’s lordly tyrant. 

Song and Piety. 


VINCENZO MONTI/ 


The private character of the poet of 
whom we are about to treat is, wc 
have heard, liable to the charge both 
of moral and political inconsistency. 
And, no doubt, a most virtuous dia- 
tribe might, at this commencement of 
our article, be directed with a great 
sliew of reason, and to the terror of all 
aspiring geniuses, against tlie fa^ of 
an admired poet, who, having had by 
turns his fits of pious intolerance, re- 
volutionaiy enthusiasm, and absolute 
despotism — now un homme de mouve- 
menty and now siding with the con- 
servatives, as the Pope, the Convention, 
or Napoleon had the sway — finally 
ended by professing himself a staunch 
republican. But the age of cant is fast 
expiring ; and people seem to grow 
more and more convinced, that a man 
may be a poet without shewing greater 
observance in his morals than his neigh- 
bour, and write Hebrew melodies and 
imitations of the prophets without being 
botuifidc a saint. The character of this 
Italian may, for aught we know, he too 
flagitious for this jocular palliation; 
but with that, we repeat, we have 
nothing to do — the man was a poet. 
And it is much to be feared that, were 
the religious consistency of every writer 
to be judged of with greater regard to 
the tenor of his life than to the tone 
of his sentimentalities, many a literary 
evangelist would be found blowing hot 
and cold with tlie same breath, and 
many a moral professor deserving the 
rebuke of the unsophisticated satyr. 
To those, then, who are awai’e of the 
frequent occurrence of this pheno- 
menon, it will not seem altogetlier 
surprising that so fiery and changeable 
a man should nevertheless be the 
author of some religious verses, and 


be regarded by the modem Italians zh 
one of their greatest poets of the nine- 
teciHh century. 

Italian ])oetry, before the days of Al- 
fieri, stood at as low an ebb as that of 
any other country of Europe,, notwith- 
standing the vitality of genius in that 
favoured land. Natural at first in the 
strains of Dante and Petrarch — a 
people sensitive, and in general sus- 
ceptible of strong and lively emotions, 
surrounded by a rich nature, placed 
under a sky of such infinite beauty, 
had little to do but to surrender them- 
selves to the injipressions created by 
the sight of their serene and magni- 
ficent nights, their abundant and varied 
vegetation, and the majestic and melan- 
choly remains of antiquity. Enei^ated 
beyond endurance by Metastasio and 
Apostolo Zeno, it degenerated at length 
into points and vague subtleties, where- 
in one sees tliem neither attaining, 
enjoying, or regretting any thing real — 
where it is difficult to say whether it is 
reason, a sylph, or a woman, that is 
their mistress — harangues, in short, 
which are very much to the reproach 
both of Plato and Cupid. It was for 
the genius of Alfieri, that extraordinary 
man, to restore it once more to the 
healthy tone of its youth, and inspire 
it widi those strains of nature and 
patriotism which his countiymen had 
not known since the days of their first 
and greatest reformer — or those, at least, 
of her second proudest name, )phom the 
verses of his passionate admirer iKive 
so nobly eulogised — ^ 

Quel grande alia cui fama afigusto e il 
mondo. 

Per oni Laura ebbe in terra oner celeste.’* 

Of the merits of Alfieri we are not 
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at oresent to treat. He has been can- 
didly and considerately weighed in the 
balance by eminent critics, and by 
universal voice numbeied among those 
fiery and egotistical spirits who, — when 
their period of vegetation has ripened 
their passions to that state of bold 
question which demands the mystery of 
their being, and the destiny of man 
and nature, — spring upwards from the 
caverns of their dreamy youth, san- 
dalled with plumes of fire. Gazing 
upon the external world, they behold 
that it is good and, analysing their 
own feelings, rejoice in that richer 
nature which their love believes uni- 
vCTsal. Trusting that the eradication 
of ignorance and superstition from 
among mankind will produce an iden- 
tity of tlie intellect among civilised 
men, they strain every endeavour to- 
wards this golden point. But ^\hen 
Hope’s flattering tale has vanished 
with the bloom of youth, and the poet 
has passed into the “ dreary cone of 
life’s shade, the haughty spirit that 
once winged its flight into the sub- 
liroest regions of the moral world ex- 
pires, broken-liearled, under the fatal 
necessity of ** stooping to truth, and 
moralising its song.’l Such natures 
seem essentially deficient in the plastic 

S ower requisite for the dramatic art. 

lut this is sufficient in this vein. So 
many requisites, we are consrious, are 
fastidiously required ami vainly sought 
by modem critics, that the reader, 
bewildered, like llasselas at Imlac’s 
definition, generally cuts short the 
dissertation within his own mind — 
“ Enough ; I perceive that no man 
can ever he a poet.” There is a poetry 
in which the mind, reverting within 
itself, and from Us own feelings de- 
riving nourishment to its thoughts, 
creates, within the narrow sphere of 
the internal man, a universe to itself— 
a poetry essentially active, which seeks 
the sublime in the profound, the spi- 
ritual in the sensible, the most im- 
portant, nay the most melancholy, 
m the most frivolous; and referring 
all thingu to man, scatters over all a 
feelthg vague and monotonous, if you 
will — ^but by how much it is vague, 
by so much does it participate in the 
invisible and infinite. To such a style 
of poetry the refinement of the intellect, 
the increase of our knowledge and 
desires, the course of public and pri- 
vate advents naturally conduct. There 
is another more extrinsic^ lively, and 


diversified kind, which, bordering, as 
it were, on the limits of the spirit, 
is an active and joyous spectator of 
the great theatre of universal beauty, 
and, content with the appearances and 
more sensible relations of objects, runs 
over all with an easy facility, gatliering 
a rich, splendid, and delightful har- 
mony. To unite the fruits of the one 
poetry wdth the flowere of the other— 
to touch the deepest chords of human 
nature, without pressing too strongly 
or harshly upon them, and instantly 
return to the more extrinsic, universal, 
and pleasing feelings — to select the 
moving withbut affecting the nielan- 
dioiy — the thinking, without ascend- 
ing to the contemplative — the pro- 
found, without giving the fatigiung,-*- 
tliis is the secret of supreme genius, 
of a mind always open to the impres- 
sions of poetical feeling, and always 
its controlling master — free from every 
fette.’- of false art, but ever attentive to 
discern tliat delicate lie by which the 
beauties of human art connect them- 
selves as by a ring with the eternal 
beauties of nature. Placed as a link 
between the taste of past ages and 
that of a new generation, the poetry 
of Monti partakes of both the above 
kinds, hut more of the second — not 
that It avoids the delicacy of the scarce 
perceptible sentiment, the grace of the 
adult feeling, thi' depth of vigorous 
passion, nor the serious .and solemn 
spect.'icle of the great reality — hut the 
spintual part of his muse is lightly 
clothed in corporeal veils, and through 
fear of stiffness, mysticism, or want of 
precision, all things are reduced to 
im<ages. Tlie forms of meditation, the 
impulses of feeling, are by him, trans- 
formed into idols of the fancy ; and 
from the fancy seem to rain down, 
without, as it were, his co-operation, 
sentiments and thoughts, like the me- 
lodil-s of Rossini. 

Since the days of Alfieri, there has 
lived no author who has done more to re- 
store the language and literature of the 
Italians to a manly and energetic tone, 
on the model of its great founder Dante, 
or who has succeeded so well in the 
imitation of his pious and austere 
muse, and in the defence and restora- 
tion of its diction in the teeth of the 
feeble Della Cruscans. Whilst the 
contest for pre-eminence between the 
rival literatures of the classic and 
romantic eras continues to be agitated 
in the journals, schools, and univer- 
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sities of Italy, the voice of society has 
at length been listened to ; and there 
is no longer reason to doubt that this 
regeneration will mark a new era in 
the history of Italian genius and imagi- 
nation. The criticism of an exhausted 
literature acts upon the last moments 
of its existence, as a clinical medicine 
upon the agony of a dying man. It 
tells us by what admirable union of 
faculties its organisation, while yet in 
infancy, struggled against destruction, 
and reanimating the exercise of its 
woni-out senses and the working of its 
imbecile organs, demands of them the 
same life, force, and sensibility, as it 
possessed at llie period of its cnorgefic 
youth. Is It, then, so difHcult for tliese 
T)ella Cruscan Thebans to conceive tliat 
every thing perishes, m its turn, in the 
material world — even the form of men’s 
thoughts ; and that that is, at present, 
as far from the positive poetry of the 
ancients, or the romantic chiva|fy of 
Ariosto, as from their mythological 
allegories and conventional creeds. 

Among the ancients, it was the poets 
who created religion ; with the moderns, 
it is religion which has formed the poets. 
And as no language more powei fully 
addresses itself to the passions, it may 
perhaps be permitted us to say, that, 
so long as poetry uas not Christian, 
the great work of this new law, which 
reveals to the universe an entire order 
of thoughts and sentiments, could not 
be considered as completed. Chris- 
tianity, sometimes proscribed by jiower, 
sometimes com ating with the arms of 
dialecticians, and tinally, in those latter 
days of I’rcnch domination, given up to 
the contemptuous sarcasms ofsavans, 
seemed for a length of time to exist 
only by the toleration of its indispens* 
able necessity. It appeared as if it 
was on the point of expiring under the 
epigrams of wits and the ca^i!.s of 
sophists, when all of a sudden arose 
a school, inspired with the loftiest and 
most beautiful ideas, adorned with the 
most precious gifts of genius, and which 
expressed the most elevated sentiments 
and the most accomplished perfection 
of society, in an age when the entire 
circle of civilisation had been described. 
What impression, we would ask, would 
the tiresome choirs of pagan divinities 
now make upon the feelings of die un- 

** SONNET. 

Now mellowing Autumn bears off in 
his train 

The ivy and the vine, and, unoontioll’d. 

Old Tiber’s torrent, o’er its marginroU'd, 


deceived world— divinities over whom 
even physical nature has the advantage 
of novelty ? The heavens, all deserted 
as the atheists would have made them, 
are nevertheless more eloquent to the 
soul than Saturn or Jupiter. Tbere is 
not a wave that does not carry to the 
shore on which it breaks more poetical 
inspiration than the antiquated fable of 
Neptune and his eternal train, — the 
muses of the classic Parnassus. Cold 
images of certain divisions of the 
sciences, arts, and poetry, have lost 
all tlieir attraction, even at college; 
and Christianity, accompanied by her 
three immortal muses. Religion, Loyc, 
and Liberty, which are to reign over all 
tlic poetical generations of the future 
(at least until those forms shall also 
have been exhausted, and the “whirli- 
gig of time brings about his revenges,") 
has now her turn of triumph. If some 
great poets revived for a time the glory 
of mythology towards the end of the 
classic ages of antiquity, it is solely 
because they had divined, with pro- 
phetic anticipation, these more recent 
muses of our age, and unconsciously 
yielded to them an involuntary empire 
over their compositions. The Pollio of 
X'lrgil was perhaps worthy to afford 
one more authority to the prophecies ; 
and that poet, the cunnmgest hand 

** That ever swept the chords of passion’s 
lyre,” 

who invented, in the admirable episode 
of Dido, the melancholy of Christian 
and chivalrous passion, was not far 
from elevating himself into the sub- 
limest secrets of Revelation. 

The first volume which we shall 
notice of Monti’s works contains his 
sonnets, lyrical pieces, fiibles, &c. &c. 
Of his sonnets, we attempt one, which 
seems among his best, and place at 
the side of our version, the original of 
another addressed to a portrait of his 
daughter, which is interesting, consi- 
dering the subject of his famous tragedy, 
Ar iKtodemus. Most of the others betray 
Petrarch. W’e may also be forgiven 
for subjoining, though somfwhat out 
of place, a translation of Dante’s famous 
sonnet to his mistress, the tendemeis 
of which Monti, with all his successful 
imitations, has never equalled. 

** SONNET. 

**Piu la contemplo, piu voneggio in 
quella • 

Mirabil tela : e il cor, ohe ne sospira. 

Si neir obbietto del suo amor delura, 
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Sweeps arch and bridge across tbe Cbe gli amplessi n’asMtta e la fbyella. 
adjacent plain. Ond' io gUk corro ad abbraeciaila. £d 

Soraote, in his hoary livery dight. alia 

Surmounts the snowy clouds with er- Lahbro non move, ma lo sguardo gira 
mine crown’d, 

And scarce the sun fulfils his eastern Yet me si lieto che mi dice : or mira, 
round, 

Ere shades obscure involve his glim- Diletto genitor, quanto son bella. 
mering light. 

Now oceana grey abyss resounds, and Figlia, io rispondo, dun gentil sereno 
foam 

Gathers upon the sea, and vast waves Ridon tue forme ; e questaimago e 
burst, diva 

Whilst roaring Aquilo locks up the Si che ogni tela al paragon vien meno. 
home 

Of crowded towns and huts, lawn -in- Ma un’ imago di te vegg’io piu viva, 
terspersed ; 

Fabio at Thesis' threshold weeps his E la veggo sol co ; quella che in seno 
doom — 

Inglorious tears !— of Time's lost fruits Al tuo tenero padre Amor Scolpiva.’* 

the worst.” 

“ DANTE ALIGHTFRI 

“ "Segli occhi -porta la mia Donna Amove, 

Love, in her eyes enthroned, my lady bears , 

So gentle makes she all she locks upon, 

Passing, all turn and bless her unsTviu-es .. 

No heart but beats if she snlutetb one. 

All colour leaves his downcast face — he sighs. 

Grieving for all his own unworthiness — 

All ^ride or anger swift before her flies. 

Aid me, bright dames, her homage to express ' 

All gentleness, all thoughts of love, all kindness, 

Spring in the hearts of tliose who hear her s|>euk ; 

So, to behold how fiir her virtues sliine, 

And to adore not, must be very blindness ; 

But when she fiiintly smiles, all words are weak 
So wondrous is that miracle divine !” 


Most of the lyrical pieces, as well 
as the Basvilliana and other cantos, 
are disfigured by the introduction of 
UDinteresting personifications, which 
were die fashion in those days. Thus 
we have lines to Amor Peregrino, 
Amor Vergognoso, La Fecondita, &c.; 
among which there are some charming 
lines addressed to a child, << Sopra un 
Fanciullo.” 

** O prima ed uldma 
Cura e diletto 
Di madre amabile, 

Bel Pargoletto ; 

O delle Grazie 
Dolce trastullo, 
6vezzosisBimo 
Caro Fauciullo, 

Se le difficili 
Nqjose notti 
Mai ti no rechino 
Sonni interrotti; , 


Sc brutte c palUdo 
Larve indiscrete 
L'ozio non turbino 
Di tua quiete, 

Vieni, o si placbino 
Que’ tuo begli occhi, 

Vieni ad assiderti 
Su i miei ginocchi. 

Vieni, ch'io voglioti 
Dir cento cose, 

Tutte place voli, 

Tutto amorose. 

Dird che placida 
Ti spira in viso 
Aura dolcissima 
Di pace e riso *, 

Che tu il piu candido 
Sei fra i perfetti 
Amabilissimi 
Bei Bamboletti.” 

And the following elegant song, 
Su Todorato talamo.” 


•• O balmy Air! thou murmurer 

Flitting, sighing every where — 
Through those elms, with sweet accord, 
Gently sound to mine idol adored ! 
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Go, bdmj air ! and gently blow. 

And on her to>night beBtow, 

Who to sleep will soothe my woe. 

Thy divine repose now ! 

O seek that I her favour share ! — 

Since thou flittest every where. 

To her window go, and there 

Let thy pinions close now. 

Weary wind, who wanderest 
Through the leaves, and mine unrest 
Joy long past, and love unblest, 

Moumest through yon willow — 

Cense thy sorrow — cease, O cease ! ^ 

Lest thy song my sighs increase ; 

Wbisp^ nought but calm and peace 

To her lowly pillow ! 


Gentle, wanton, frolic Air — • 

Flitting, sighing everywhere — 
'J'lirough those elms, with sweet accord, 
Gently sound to mine idol adored !” 


The other volumes are filled with 
absurd court ballads, a war of words 
III the shape of a controversy wj^R the 
Academicians, a translation of the Iliad 
into blank verse, and another endea- 
vour to compress into a like quantity 
of Italian intricacies the satires of the 
oliscure and barbarous Persius, — of all 
which we think it no shame to plead 
ignorance. The subject of the Bas- 
villiiuia” is the death and apotheosis 
of Hugh Basvllle, a friend of the author, 
who was murdered by the Homan 
populace during tlie commencement 
of the French Revolution, under the 
suspicion of being a political regene- 
rator sent among them by the Conven- 
tion. The poet has, with considerable 
tact, managed to cast a veil over the 
cruelty of the deed, (as if the man had 
been killed m a friendly manner, purely 
for his own good,) to apologise for his 
acquaintance, and, at the same time, 
conciliate the Pope by abusing the 
revolution and its authors, sanctifying 
Louis XVI., and condemning to hell 
Voltaire ; who, albeit he was deem- 
ed a swan while upon earth, it seems 
is considered as little better than a 
crow in the other regions, lie thus 
passes in review, before the king, the 
soul of Basville, and tlie angel who 
performs the office of Virgil to Dante, 
while traversing the phantasmal scene — 


** Capitauo di mille alto si vede 

Uiio spettro passar luiigo ed arcigno 
Sujierbamente cotumato il piede 
E costui di Femey, Tempio e ma- 
il giio 

Filosophante, ch’or tra morti, e corbo 
£ fu, tra vivi poetando, un cigno !’* 

Thougli spoilt in many passages by 
the introductioii of his favourite ab- 
stractions, the “ Basvilliana*’ is never- 
theless an admirable copy of Dante, 
and cannot be sufficiently praised 
for its stately and dignified ^tone, 
notwithstanding it sometimes breaks 
out into those pious and intolerant 
exultations over a conquered enemy, 
which, though exactly in the taste of 
the Hebrew poets, are now-a-days 
suspected to savour too much of pull- 
ing the dead lion by the beard. The 
rejoicing of the Lion of Judah,” 
who imagined that the death of a 
solitary ambassador was the finish of 
the reforming mania, was, however, in 
this instance somewhat premature : 

*' Che di Guida il Leon non anco e morto 
Ma vive e rugge, e il pelo arruffa e gli 
ocelli 

Terror d*£gitto, e dTsrael confoyto.” 

Tlie following picture of ^itated 
city displays botli the beauties* and 
defects of our author : 


** Sul primo entrar della citta dolente 
Stanno il Pianto, le Cure, e la FolHa, 
Che salta e nulla vede e nulla sente. 
£vvi il turpe Biaogno, e la restfa 
Inerzia colle man sotto le ascelle, 
L’uno all altn sppoggisti in su la via. 
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Ervi I’firbitra Fame, a oui la pelle 
Informasi dair ossa, e i loroi denti 
Faniio orribile siepe alle mascelle. 

Vi SOD le rubiootide Ire furenti, 

£ la discordia pazza il capo avvolta 
Di lacerate bende e di serpenti. 

Vi son gli orbi Desiri, e della stolta 
Ciurmaglia i Sogni, e le Paure smorte 
Sempre il crin r^bufTate e sempre in volta. 

V^lia custode delle meste porte, 

£ le cbiude a auo senno e le disserra 
L’ ancella e insieme la rival di Morte ; 

La cruda, io dico, furibonda Guerra, 

Cbe nel sangne s’abbevera e gavazza, 

Esol del nome fa tremuo la terra. 

Staule intomo 1* Erinni, e le fan piazza, 

E allacciando le van T elmo e lu niagVa 
Della gorgieru e della gran cor.izza ; 

JMentre un pugnal bnttulo alia tannglia 
De’ fabbri di Cocito in man le caccia, 

£ la sprona e T incuora alia battaglia.’’ 


Of his tragedies we have little to 
observe. The Caius Gracchus is a 
copy of the French scene ; and the 
Galeotto Marifredi, wherein he boasts 
with Horace of being the first to desert 
the Grecian footsteps, and to paint 
domestic records — 

• vestigia Gneca 

AuBus deserere et celebrarc domes- 
tica facta — ” 

is a cold and inanimate failure. Tlie 
subject of the piece is taken from 
Machiavelli, who, in the eighth section 
of hi^ Florentine history, thus makes 
mention of it in few words : “ To this 
tumult in Romagna was joined another 
commotion in that province, which was 
not of less importance, (ialeotto, the 
Lord of Faenza, had for wife the 
daughter of Messer Giovanni lieiiti> 
vogli, Prince of Bologna. She, either 
through jealousy, her husband’s bad 
treatment, or her own abandoned iia> 
ture, was inspired with such detestation 
of him, that her passions were roused 
to the pitch of conspiring to deprive 
him of his life and state.’’ Machiavelli, 
leaving the true motives of the enme 
in uncertainty, Monti has made his 
play turn upon the excess of the wife’s 
jealousy, fomented by a perfidious 
eourder. ^ In his Arisiodemus, which 
die leader will find translated in Bur- 
ney’s Tragic Dramas the subject is the 
jHiinfol tale, common to die fabulous 
ages of Palestine, Greece, and Rome, in 
Jepthah’s, Agamemnon’s, and Brutus’s 
vows. The excess to which pside and 
ambition spurred the King of the 
Messenians to kill jlis own daughter, 


with all its horrible circumstances, is 
related at full Icngtli in Paiisaiiias. 
It is entirely upon the French model; 
and though displaying a command of 
rhctor^^pal phraseology, with every at- 
tention to the unities, is scarcely worth 
the ]>lacc assigned it by his countrymen 
in their literature. Although Monti’s 
tragedies display in every line the 
co]>ier of Alfien, they are not for a 
moment to be compared with the 
furious energies of that poet’s Saul — 
one of the noblest works of the nine- 
teenth contuiy. 

Of all his poetical pieces, the Bas- 
villiana” would perhaps the best stand 
translation; hut, as it is too long to 
give entire in this place, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with selecting anotlier 
subject as a fair and candid specimen 
of Monti’s style, which, with tiie same 
beauties and peculiarities, combines 
the advantage of brevity. The reader’s 
imagination will, we think, be directed 
by It towards the Hebrew Melodies of 
Lord Byron, (who was an admirer of 
the Italian,) and, in some degree, 
perhaps, to the Frophecy of Dante, 
or Mr. lleraud’s Descent into Hell, 
in which peculiar stanza it will be 
observed that it is written ; a measure 
which, though not yet naturalised in 
English poetry, from its somewhat 
artificial character, is nevertheless, as 
is proved by tlie latter poem, admiN 
ably adapted for narrative description, 
from the effect which the constant re- 
currence of the rhymes produces in 
keeping alive tlie attention of the 
reader. 
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'* PER LA PAMIONE D1 NOBTRO IIONORE. 

** Tristo pensier, che dal funereo monte, 

Ove Bpirar trafitto un Dio vedesti, 
llitorni indietro sbigotlito in fronte.*’ 

Sad thought, that from the lorn funereal mount 
Whereon a victim God thou didst behold, 

Once more returnest, with tliy downcast front. 

Weeping vain tears ! — O whither dost thou hold 
Thy wayward course, and, midst yon mournful plain. 
What scone of grief and terror dost unfold 1 

Lo ! the vast hiUs their labouring fires unchain, 
AVhilst from afar the ocean’s thunders roar ; 

Lo ' the dark heavens above lament in rain 

The mortal sin ; and, from her inmost core. 

Earth, tremulous and ifncertain, rocks with fear. 

Lest the abyss her ancient deluge pour. 

Ah mo ' — reveal’d witliin my soul 1 hear 
Prophetic throbs, the signs of wrath divine. 
Tumultuous as though Nature’s end were near. 

1 so<‘ the paths of impious Palestine, 

I see old Jordan, ui|each .shore ho lares, 

I'urbid and slow,jlowurds the sea decline. 

Heie pass’d the ark o’ the covenant, and waves 
Holl’d backward reverent, and their secrets bared, 
Leaving their gulfs and their profoundest caves ; 

Here folded all the flock whose faith repair’d 
To Hun, that Shepherd w'hom the alUhoping*one 
’Midst w'oods and rocks to the deaf vrorld declared . - 

Him, after labours long, the glorious Son, 

The Lord of Nazareth, join’d, and quickly known, 
Clo.sed what his great precursor had begun. 

I’hen sudden through the serene air there shone 
A lamii, and, lo ! * This is my Son beloved !* 

Prom the bright cloud a voice was beard to own. 

River divine ! which then electric moved 
From out thine inmost bowers to kiss those feet, 
blessing thy waters with that sight approved : 

Tell me, w'here did thy waves divided meet. 
Enamour’d — and, ah ^ where upon thy shore 
W ere mark’d the footsteps of my Jesus sw'eet 1 — 

Tell me, w'here now the rose and lilies hoar, 

Which, wheresoe’er the immortal footsteps trod. 
Sprang fragrant from thy dewy emerald floor 1 

Alas ! thou moanest loud, thy willows nod, 

Tliy gulfs in hollow murmurs seem to say. 

That all thy joy to grief is changed by God. 

Such wert thou not, O Jordan ! when the sway 
Of David’s line, along thy listening flood. 

Portentous signs from heaven confirm’d each day. 

Then didst thou see how fierce the savage brood 
Of haughtv Midiau aud proud Moab’s line, 

Conquer’tf and captive, on thy bridges stood. * 
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Then Sion's warriors, listed round her shrine, 

Gazed from their towers of strong, and view'd afar 
llie scatter’d hosts of the lost Philistine ; 

Whitet, terror of each giant conqueror, 

Roar'd Judah's lion, leaping in his pride, 

'Midst the wild pomp of their barbarid war. 

But Salea&'s glory faded, as the tide 

Of waves that ebb and flow, and nought remains 

Save a scorn'd word for scofiers to deHde. 

The splendour of Mount Carmel treads her plains, 
The Saviour of Ic^t Israel now appears. 

And faithless Sioll all bis love disdains. 

The Proud One would not that her prophet's tears 
Should be remember’d, nor the voice inspired, 
Which, wailing for her wrong, late fill’d her ears ; 

When, with prophetic inspiration fired, 

The cloud that forms the futU^'s dark disguise 
Fled, Olid unveil’d the Lamb of God desired. 

Daughter of foul iniquity, the guise 
Of impious Babylon did thy garment make, 

And, on the light of truth, se^ usup thine eyes. 

But he, that God, dishonour’d for tliy sake,' 

Soon shalt thou, in omnipotent disdain, 

Beliold him vengeance for his Sun awake. 

Under his feet tho heavens and starry train 
Tremble and roll, the howling wdiirl winds fly, 

Calling each tempest-w'inged hurricane ; 

Chaunting its thunder-psalm throughout tlie sky. 
And, fill’d with arrows of consuming fire, 

His quiver be hath slung upon his thigh. 

As smoke before the storm’s ungovem’d ire, 

The mountains melt before his dread approach. 

The rapid eye marks not the avenging Sire ; 

Whilst, burning to remove the foul reproach, 

Now from Ausonia’s strand the troop departs 
On the inviolate temple to encroach. 

Cedron afar the murmur hears, and starts. 

But, lifting not to heaven his trembling font. 
Through Siloa’s slender brook confounded darts. 

e 

Now, scorning to attire with splendour wont 
Thy plains, the sun eclipses, and the brand 
God from the sheath draws on thine impious front. 

I see his lightnings flash upon the band 
Of armies round thy synagogue impure. 

Thine altars blazing as the fires expand ! ^ 

I see where War, and Death, and Fear, secure 
'Midst the hoarse clang of each terrific sound. 
Gigantic stalk through falling towers obscure;. 

a 

Like deer, when sharp the springing tigers bound 
Upon their timid troop, thy virgin trains 
And sires unwarlike every fane surround. 
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With glaring eyeballs and distended reins, 

Forth Desperation flies from throng to throng, 

And frantic life at his own hand disdains. 

Disorder follows fast, and shrieks prolong 
The hidoous tumult — then the city falls, 

Aronging horribly her prophet's wrong. 

Amidst the carnage, on the toppling walls,!, 

Howls and exults and leaps wild Cruelty, 

And priest and youtli and ago alike appals. 

With naked swords, and througli a blood >red sea, 
Flowing around the mountains of the dead. 

Victorious rides the insulUng enemy. 

The flames, 'the buildings, temple, soon o'erspread 
With divine fury, and tlie heavons despised 
Smile on the horror W'luch their tempest bred. 

Thus witli foul scorn, dishonour’d and disguised. 

The conquering Latin eagles bore enchain'd 
Jerusalem's disloyal ark chastised ; 

And she now lies with frightful footsteps stain’d, 
lluned 'midst tlioii^lind s.uid, and the hot sun 
Scares the fierce dragon where her Judge once reign’d. 


I'hus when from hea\ en the fatal l)olt hath done 
Sad desolation in some gloiious wood, 

Striking the bouglis iihich ujiwards highest run, 

Though scorclj’tl and burnt, still o’er its neighbourhood 
Majestic towers aloft the giant oak, 

As, poised by its ow'ii ponderous weight it stood, 
Wailing the thunder of u second stroke.” 


lU'fore closing our reinuiks, two 
words may be permitted us in con- 
firmation of what we have said above 
with regard to classici'Jin, that flower 
of national genius, produced and cul- 
tivated by time. Whoever considers 
the Italian poetic lileraluie of our age, 
as It displays itself in CesaroUi, I’ariiii, 
Alfieii, Monli, Foscolo, Pindcmoiiie, 
Manzoni, Niccollini, &c., must of ne- 
cessity recognise a lone of mind far 
diflerciit, views and intentions 
formal than material, and other qua- 
lities immeasurably distant from those 
of their classical bards — with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a certain dnnteague 
vein pervading the whole, which is 
that of contemplating truly and natu- 
rally kctual Italian life and intellect, 
softened down by the mournful remem- 
brance of their ancient greatness, and 
consoled by the hope of making the 
future more prosperous, by conspiring 
together with noble and masculine 
sense. The violent storm of an age, 
now destructive and then regenerative, 
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now declining, and anon springing up 
into renewed existence, has parsed aw^ay 
and subsided. Tliose fabulous dreams 
of an amorous life, which were ever 
dissolving into languid “ lais ” and 
canzonis, into tender desires and con- 
ceits, fluttering like bees aiound the 
artificial flower of love, are now spent 
and evaporated. The mind, more solid 
and austere, requires other food than 
those frivolous rhodoinoiitades ; and 
diis temper of mind, this style of 
thought and imagination, betrays itself 
in Ollier guises than the criticisms of 
an over-refined or enervated language. 
The celebrated men of genius, spread 
over their numerous cities, ar^ every- 
where balanced and compared against 
each other. What, then, in conclusion, 
shall we say ? Sliall wc deny that those '' 
authors are classical who represent the 
flower of the genius aiifl sentiment of 
their age, .merely because they are not 
romantic in the sense of Ariosto or 
Petrarch, or because they are not after 
the Greek fprms ? We deem it enough 
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genius of romance, flowing on and 
Ailing all things with melody, shsdl 
once more hover over his own beauti- 
ful land — 

** E dice Koma mia sari anoor bellm.’* 

The vision of such a deliverance is 
one that naturally forces itself upon us 
at the present moment. It is impos- 
sible, even for one who is but a mere 
spectator of the shows of this mortal 
scene, to feel otherwise towards a land 
to which we are indebted for so mucli. 
We are all Italians — our laws, our 
literature, our religion, our arts, have 
their root ip Italy — and, but for her, 
we might still have remained the same 
‘painted savages which Julius Caesar 
found us. It is time for Europe to 
arise and assert her liberties. Florence, 
Milan, V’^enice, Home, are all stript like 
athletac, each from his separate station, 
to run 

] 

*• For tho high prize lost on Pln-lippi’s shore. 

As then Hope, Truth, and Justice did avail. 

So now may Fraud and Wrong. O liail ! 

Great Spirit, deepest Love ! 

Which rulest and dost move 
All things which live and are, within the Italian shore ; 

Who spread est heaven around it, 

Whose woods, rocks, waves, surround it ; 

Who sittest in thy star, o’er ocean’s juv'estem floor — 

Spirit of beauty ! at whose soft command 
The sunbeams and the showers distil its foison 
From the earth's bosom chill ; 

O bid those beams be each n blinding brand 
Of lightning ! bid those showers be dews of poison ' 

Bid the earth’s plenty kill ! 

Bid thy bright heaven above, 

Whilst light and darkness bound it. 

Be their tomb who plann’d 
To make it ours and thine ! 

Or with thine harmonising ardours All 
And raise thy sons, as o’er the prone horizon 
Thy lamp feeds every twilight wave with fire-— 

Be man’s high hope and inextinct desire 
The instruments to work tliy wdl divine ! 

Then clouds from sunbeams, antelopes from leopards. 

And frowns and fears from Thee 
Would not more swiftly flee 
Than Celtic wolves from the Ausonian shepherds. 

Whatever, Spirit, from thv starry shnne. 

Thou yieldest or wiibholdest, O let be 
This country of thy worship ever free !” 


to have itidicatedi in these few words 
the rotation of Italian poetiy, to con- 
found all those ^ho, either through 
partiality, prejudice, or any other nar- 
rowness of mind, would decry the pre- 
sent poetic age, only because it is harsh, 
and as yet somewhat unformed. 
A commerce more unlimited, frequent, 
and intimate with othev^ations, and a 
communication more unreserVed of the 
species of knowledge in which they are 
mpst needful, will assuredly promote 
still farther the welfare of tliis nation, 
as soon as it shall be so ordered in the 
eternal councils of the Supreme Mover. 

A powerful spur has already been 
given to the new romantic literature 
by the Germans and other writers; 
and we look forward with ho\ye to the 
dawn of a new day, when another 
Rienzi shall shout the thrilling psan 
of liberty to the sons of Romulus, 
a happier Dante restore the good 
estate of Florence, and the winged 
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ON NATIONAL BCOlfOMY. 

No. III. 

MISS MABTINEAU’S “ COUSIN MARSHALL’* — “ THE PREVENTIVE CHECK.'” 


The Weitmimter Review, in speaking 
of one of Miss Martineau’s little books, 
bursts forth into the following excla- 
mation : 

** What a country is England ! where 
a young lady may put forth a book like 
this, quietly, modestly, and without the 
apparent consciousness of doing any ex- 
traordinary act; and, what is more, 
where others see as little t(f be surprised 
at in the circumstance, and receive the 
boon with the indifference of any ordi- 
nary courtesy !*' 

This flourish we feel a strong in- 
clination to parody. Our own reflec- 
tions, after reading “ Cotixin Marshall,'^ 
though of a different cast, yet fell into a 
very similar form. We could not Kelp 
saying to ourselves — ^ 

“ What a frightful delusion is this, 
called, by its admirers, Political Eco- 
nomy, which can lead a young lady to 
put forth a book like this ! — a book 
written by a woman against the poor — 
a book written by a youn^ woman 
against marriage ! And what is more, 
where a long tirade against all chanty, 
and an elaborate defence of the closest 
selflshness, is received with acclamation 
by those who profess themselves the 
friends of the people and the advocates 
of the distressed.*^ 

In another point of view, too, we 
might fairly express amazement at the 
delight with which Miss Martineau's 
tracts are received, if we could be sur- 
prised at any thing from a “ political 
economist.^* These gentry are ever 
complimenting each other, and the 
whole class to which tliey belong, as 
the only men who know how t '' reason 
logically on the management of a 
country. Tlie contempt which they 
uniformly express for the minds and 
aiguments of those who receive not 
their fancies, is often ludicrous, some- 
time^rritating. And yet, in the pre- 
sent jmse, their warmest and most un- 
qualified approbation is unhesitatingly 
given to a tissue of reasonings, which 
would disgrace the third class of any 
ladies* boarding-school of decent cha- 
racter, in these days of improved female 
education. 

What, for instance, would any pro- 


perly-qualified "English teacher” say 
to Such a specimen of logic as that 
which forms tj^e main substance and 
staple of CotistB Marshall? The nar- 
rative gives us some lively, but rather 
overdrawn sketches, of workhouse griev- 
ances, and other malKidministrations of 
the poor-laws. The conclusion drawn 
from these sketches, in the doctrinal 
})arts of the book, is, that the poor-laws 
should be wholly abolished! entirely 
sw^t away ! ! 

Try the same argument on the Court 
of Chancery. No one doubts that neat 
grievances exist in that court, and not 
less under a Brougham than under an 
Eldon. Property has been wasted in 
useless disputes ; hearts have been bro- 
ken by endless delay; therefore, ac- 
cording to Miss Martineau*s exquisite 
logic, it would be better at once wholly 
to abolish the Court of Chancery, and 
let the lieges, if they will get into dis- 
putes about their property, settle tliose 
disputes by fisty-cuffs, or ask for a 
" writ of helter-skelter.** 

Or who, again, of higher intellect 
than some village overseer, grumbling 
out his weekly complaint, ‘‘the more 
you give, the more you may,** would 
dream of seriously urging the insuffi- 
ciency of a charity to do every thirig, as 
an argument against doing any thing ? 
And yet this " skilful dialectician,^^ as 
one of her admirers calls her, gravely 
puts this forward, once and again, as a 
conclusive argument I Lying-in cha- 
rities are vehemently denounced, as 
among “ the worst in existence ” of all 
public institutions. And what is a 
chief objection to them ? 

“ It is dreodful to see the numbers of 
poor women disappointed of a reception 
at the last moment, and totally im}iro. 
vided. The more are adiiiittiHl, the more 
are thus disappointed.’’ p. 37 . 

So that, if you have a lying-in lies- 
pital in an indigent neighbourhood, 
with fifty beds, and you find that the* 
applications would fill a hundred, the 
remedy is, not to enlarge it, but to pull 
it down ! 

Arguing in a similar manner, of dis- 
tributions of coals and blankets in 
winter, w’e are tauglit to believe that 
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such distributions are actually wicked 
and inhuman. 

** If I were you, I would explain to 
my neighbours, that, finding this mode 
of charity creates more miseri/ than it re- 
lieves, I should discontinue it. * * 

The more support you offer them, the 
more surprisingly they will increase.’* 
p. 117. 

How the gift of coals and blankets 
to a poor family at Christmas should 
« create misery, does not, at first sight, 
appear very obvious. But Miss M. 
has a reason ready for this : 

** The beggars are brought by your 
nrnster’s charity-purse. 1 reckon, from 
what I have seen here, that every blan- 
ket given away brings two naked people, 
and overv bushel of coals, a family that 
wants to tie wanned.” p. 89. 

The Arabian Nights* Entertainments 
are dry matter of fact compared with 
this. Whole families moving from 
one part of the country to another, 
abandoning their parishes and settle- 
ments, for the chance of a blanket and 
a bushel of coals when the winter 
comes round! And villages, where 
the cottages stand empty in such abun- 
dance, that new-comers, in any num- 
ber, can find dwellings all ready to 
their hands ! Where has this young 
woman lived all her days ? 

It probably would be too great a ta\ 
upon Miss M.’s logical and reflective 

E owers, to ask her whether, if a pauper, 
y coming from Berkstiire into Hants, 
" increased the misery” in the latter, he 
did not also equally diminish the misery 
in the former? The mere moving 
about of the poor in search of com- 
passion, even were it true to any ex- 
tent, is not an “ increase of misery” to 
the country at large ; but the right way 
to end all dispute about bringing 
naked people” into parishes, is not to 
starve them eveiy where alike, but to 
cherish them every where alike, and 
then they will not “swarm after a 
charity-purse.” 

But if we were to follow Miss M. 
through^all her chimeras and causes of 
sdarm, we might write a book at least 
as large as her own. Her greatest 
•horror is, of course, the perverse folly 
of the poor in manyingl and nothing 
can exceed the absurdity of some of 
the motives she assigns for, the mar- 
riages of the poor. Lying-in hospitals 
are denounced as^*“ causing miseiy,” 
just as much as‘ the distribution of 


coals and blankets ; and then it is 
asked — 

“ What else could be expected, under 
so direct a bounty on improvidence, 
under so high a premium on population V* 
p. 37. 

So that this young lady evidently 
takes it for granted, that many people 
marry principally, or solely, in order 
to have the happiness of lying-in in an 
hospital ! ! ! 

In another place she equally con- 
demns alms-houses. 

" They ar^ very bad things. Only 
consider the number of young people 
that marry, under the expectation of get- 
ting their helpless parents maintained 
by the public.’* p. 42. 

And as alms-houses are not to be 
built, lest the young folks should 
marry, so, in another place, the cottage 
system is condeuiticd, and for the same 
reaj^n — “ Under no system does po- 
pulaftbn increase more rapidly.*' Now 
what is meant by “the cottage system*' 
is merely this, that every poor agri- 
cultural labourer should have his own 
little dwelling; and also, if possible, 
his own garden. In many districts, it is 
well known, two or tliree families arc at 
present ciTimmed into one cottage, and 
twelve ,or fourteen persons, grown or 
growing up, are forced to sleep in tw’o 
.small rooms. This is the system which 
this young lady would wish to have 
kept up, because, forsooth, if men 
were allowed to have cottages, they 
would soon want wives and children ! 
“ Under no system does population 
increase more rapidly !’* Delicate 
creature ! 

The truth is, that there is nothing 
here but a very old story. The feel- 
ings of these j^litical economists to- 
wards the people, are just the same as 
th^se entertained three thousand years 
ago by Pharaoh towards the children 
of Israel. The cry is just the same : 
“ Come now, let us deal wisely with 
the people, lest they mtdtiply upon us** 
And there are those among ourselves, 
who, if they dare, would gladly em- 
ploy the same means with those affipted 
Dy Pharaoh. Dean Swift’s plan, how- 
ever, of making pork of the young ones, 
was preferable, in many points of view, 
to the Egyptian method. 

But, by whatever means it may be 
brought about. Miss Martineau agrees 
with the Edinburgh protbssor, that no- 
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tiling but ** a Imitation of numbers^* will 
save the couiitiy. And so said Pharaoh. 

It is true, that neither Miss Marti- 
neau, nor Dr. Chalmers, nor any of 
the leading writers of that party, have 
yet dared to propose to the world — or, 
probably, even to confess to themselves, 
— the ultimate lengtlis to which their 
system would carry them. Put half 
measures will not do : they may as 
well speak out at once. We tell them, 
without doubt or hesitation, that not 
only is their wliole system hosed upon 
untruth and mistatcnicnt of fact , but 
that the remedy they propose is wholly 
insufficient to meet the evil which thej^ 
profess to have discovered. And upon 
these two points we sliull trouble Miss 
Marti neau with a few observations. 

I. Then, we must tell her, in the 
plainest terms, that thi: ivii. of which 
she stands in so much dread, is wholly 

THE CllEAlLRE OF HEU OWN IMAGINA- 
iiON ; aided, probably, by the abiAird 
exaggerations of Maltlius, C'halfners, 
and others. This supposed evil is the 
growth of pauperism, the decline of the 
wealth of the nation, the gradual ab- 
sorption of property in the support of 
tlie poor, ending, of course, in univer- 
sal poverty and distress at the last. 
Tliis is the ever-recurring burden of 
her song. 

** Distress is more prevalent than ever, 
ami goes on to increase every year. The 
iiiiluro of British benevolence, vast as it 
is ill amount, has hitherto been com- 
plete.*' p. 39. 

'J'ho wonder is, how the pauper sys- 
tem has failed to swallow up all our re- 
sources, and make us a nation ofjiaujiers. 
hut to this condition we shall infallibly 
he brought, unless we take speedy means 
to stop ourselves.” p. 49. 

In a few years more, the profits of 
all kind of property will he absorbed by 
tbo increasing rates, and capital wdil 
thei^efore ot^se to be invested; land will 
he let out of cultivation, manufactures 
will cease, and the nation become one 
vast congregation of imupers.” p. 49. 

“ Our pauper-list is swelled, year by 
year ; it grows at both ends. Paupers 
multiply tlieir own numbers us fust as 
they^n, and rate-payers sink down into 
rate-receivers.” p. Ill, 

*' We are now borne down, we shall 
soon be crushed by the w'eight of our 
burdens.” p. 121. 

** Tlio proportion of the indigent to 
the rest of the population having in- 
creased from age to age.” p. 130. 

** If not adopted speedily, all measures 
will bo too late to provont tlie universal 
pre valence of poverty in tliis kingdom , 


the le^al provision for the indigent now 
operating the extinction of our national 
resources, at a perpetually increasing 
rate.” p. 132. 

It requires a strong belief in the in- 
fatuation of these people, to prevent 
our charging them with downnght ef- 
frontery. For what but either the one 
or the other can produce such assertions 
as these? To represent the poor as 
perpetually encroaching on the pro- 
perty of the rich, afld as encroaching 
at so rapid a rale as to threaten the 
entire annihilation of all capital ; and 
to state these things with their eyes 
open, and with the power of comparing 
and judging of things around them, is 
certainly one of the most astounding 
attempts that has ever been made, upon 
the credulity of the public. 

The poor are said to be preying 
upon the rich at so rapid a rate as to 
threaten the entire absorption of all 
property, if the present state of things 
shall be allowed to continue much 
longer. Such is the statement. Now 
what is the fact ? 

Notoriously, undeniably, beyond all 
question, just the contrary / If there 
1)6 any one thing clearer than another, 
it IS this, that for* many years past the 
rich have been growing richer, and the 
poor growing poorer; and both in a 
ratio quite inconsistent with the j^ace 
and happiness of the community. 

Ill tact, the accumulations of the 
rich, during tlie last thirty years, have 
been so vast, as almost to stagger credi- 
bility. Look, in the first olace, at the 
national debt ; six hundred millions of 
which, or three-fourtlis of the whole, 
have been accumulated since the end 
of the lust century, and that by the 
savings of tlie surplus wealth of those 
whose means exceeded their wants. 
An equal sum, or even more, has been 
expended upon new canals, roads, 
docks, and other useful works; all 
yielding a return to the investing par^ 
ties, and all coming under the same 
description of accumulated wealth. 
And if we look at the rent-roUs of our 
landed proprietors, we find little ind^ 
of that dwindling away under the en- 
croachments of the poor which Miss^ 
M. so pathetically describes. A state- 
ment, apparently well founded, now 
lies befori! us, jmblished in 1783, of 
the rentals of the estates of the seven 
most wealthy Bntisli peers at that pe- 
riod. The aggregate'of the whole seven 
fell short of 400,000/. a-year. No one 
at all acquainted with the subject;, 
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feould DOW estimate the united incomes free trade’’ they had opened a direct 
of the same noble families at less than competition between that town and 

a miZ/tonperannum. The extinction Macclesfield. By this scheme they 

of their resources/’ which Miss M. so have reduced the wages of a Maccles- 

feelingly prognosticates, has not, then, field weaver, in ten years, from 18s. to 

made- much progress, at least during 7s. 6d. a-week. One natural conse- 

the past fifty years. quence is, that, striving for bread for 

But we must advance a step further, their families, two men will now do 

and grapple at once with the main pro- (working fourteen hours a-day)as much 

position of this part of the subject. work as, in 1819, three were accus- 

Miss Martineau asserts that the poor- tomed to do. Of course, the third 

laws produce nothing but increasing man may now go to the overseer; and 

misery; and she even ventures ex- then we have endless complaints of 

plicitly to affirm, that the prnpor- surplus population” and “ increasing 
tion of the indigent to the rest of the pau}>eri»m.” 

population has increased from age to ^ U nder all these circumstances it may 

age and that the legal provision well be matter of wonder, that the 

for the indigent is now operating the poor-rates of England have not, of late 

extinction of our national resources, at years, most rapidly increased. Still, 

a perpetually increasing rate.” p.l32. however, they nave not. Still, in the 
Now, in reply to these assertions, we midst of all this misery, caused, as it 

are compelled to say, as in the case of is, not by the poor-laws, but by the 

Dr. Chalmers, that they are not only political economists, the enemies of the 

not true, but that they are directly op^ poor-laws, — we arc able to meet Dr. 

posed to the truth. Not only do they Chalmers, Miss Martineau, and the 

not stale facts correctly, but they state rest, and fearlessly to assert, that it is 

what is exactly the reverse of the not true that “ the proportion of the 

facts; the simple truth being, that in- indigent to the rest of the population 

stead of paupensm, indigence, and their has increased from age to age.” That 

concomitant expenditure being ever on the poor-rates may have increased, or 

the increase, they have for centuries that the persons relieved may have in- 
past, and do still, exhibit a continually creased, positively, is doubtless true : 

progressive dminution. but Miss Martineau states the question 

It is certainly more than could have fairly, which is, have they increased in 

been expected, that we should be able, proportion to the rest of the population! 

at the present moment, to make and The true answer to this is, No ! 

support such an assertion as this. True, In 1073, we learn from Davenant, 
the two elements of a national provision that the number of paupers was 

for the poor, and an increasing popula- 1,330,000 ; in 1700, they were stated 

tion, have been steadily at work, advan- by Braddon at 1,200,000; in 1735, 

ciiig the state of society and diminishing Samuel Webber calculates them at 

poverty. But the disciples of Adam 1,400,000. 

Smith have also been at work for more Now the population was, in 1680, 
than thirty years, in earnest counterac- 5,500,000; in 1700, 5,475,000; in 

tion of the beneficent tendency of these 1740, 6,074,000. The indigent, dien, 

two great ameliorating causes. By were in the proportion of about 22 or 

preaching up the advantage of lai:ge 23 in every 100, at the period in quea- 

larms ; by turning thousands of little tion. 

fanners upon the world; by demolish- In 1803, the numbers of paupers 
ing cottages ; by enclosing commons ; had fallen to 1,039,716, according to 
and by forcibly compelling the labour- the official reports ; but the population 

ing maq.to go to the overseer, even when had grown to be 9,168,000. The in- 

w*rk was ready for him, and he willing digen t, therefore, were now onlyjn the 

to work; — they have certainly done all proportion of 11 or 12 in evefy 100. 

' that was possible for man to do to- In 1815, the reported number of pau- 
wards rendering pauperism, among the pers was 895,336 ; but the population 
agricultural labourers, all but universal. was then 11,360,505. The indigent 
In like manner have the same par- have, tlierefore, decreased to the pro- 
ties been working, without ceasing, portion of only eight in every hundrod. 
against the other great branch of na- One word of explanation must be 
tional industry, l^'iuding that tlie la- interposed in this place. Die real 

^ bourer at Lyons was only paid M. or amount of pauperism is over-estimated, 

9rf. a-day, they never rested until by if we take any one of these amounts as 
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its true representation. Hie practice 
of setting aown as a pauper eveiy one 
who, on an emergency, and for once, 
receives a trifle as casual relief, always 
swells the account far beyond the truth. 
But this practice prevails as much now 
ns ever. We are, therefore, quite en- 
titled to use the facts as we And them ; 
and to assert from those facts, that 
tlie proportion of the indigent, instead 
of augmenting, has diminislied, within 
the last century, nearly two-thirds. 

But we must speak of it in another 
jioint of view ; the question of pauper- 
ism, as either increasing or ditniniskin^, 
concerns not only those who receive 
relief, but also those who pay it. Is ft 
an increasing burden or not, as com- 
pared with the nation's augmented 
power to bear it / Our answer is, it 
IS a greatly diminislnng charge, con- 
sidered in this point of view. 

Compare its gradual increase w’ith 
the contemporaneous increase the 
national revenue. In IGOl, the ro^renue 
was 007,995/., the poor-rate 200,000/. ; 
being nearly equal to one-lhird. 

In 1700 the revenue ha<l risen to 
:i,89.5,20v5/., but the poor-rate only to 
1,000,000/.; being little more than 
onc-fourth. 

In 1760 the revenue was 8,800,000/., 
but the poor-rate had only advanced 
to 1 ,.500,000/. ; being now scarcely 
more than one-sirfh. 

In 1803 the revenue was 38,401,738/., 
thcpoor-ratehavingriseiJ to 4,077,891/., 
or rather less than one-niath. 

In 1825 the revenue was 55,83.i,G2G/., 
the poor-rate being 5,734,210/., or little 
more than onc-ienih. 

Such has been the relative progress, 
on the one hand of the national re- 
.sources, as indicated by revenue, and 
on the othei, of the sum required fur 
the indigent poor; the latter, as wq 
have seen, being perpetually diminish- 
ing, as weighed agiunst the former. 

Or we may institute another com- 
parison, and see how the progressive 
augmentation of the foreign trade of 
the country has accompanied and out- 
stripped the claims of the poor. 

lit 1673 our exports amounted to 
2,043,043/., and our poor-rates to 
840,000/. ; the proportion being some- 
what more than one-third. 

In 1698 our exports were 3,525,907/., 
and OUT poor-rates 819,000/. ; or less 
than onc-fourth. 

In 1700 our exports had advanced 
to 6,045,432/., but the poor-rates only 
to 1,000,000/. ; or less than a sixth. 


In 1 776 our exports were 1 4,755|699/. 
and our poor-rates 2,000,000/. ; or less 
than one-seventh. 

In 1814 the exports had reached 
50,624,229/., and the poor-rates to 
6,294,584/. ; or about one-eighth. 

And in 1825 the exports were 
60,898,721/., while the poor-rates were 
5,734,216/. ; or less than one-tenth. 

Thus, while Miss Martineau assures 
us, that if the poor-laws be maintained, 
“manufactures wili be discontinued^ 
and commerce will cease'' (p. 49), the 
historic fact stands on record against 
her, that, after the experience of more 
tlian two centuries, it is found that our 
foreign trade, which at the commence- 
ment of the period did not exceed 
thrice the amount paid to our paupers, 
has constantly outstripped it in the 
advance which each have experienced, 
and is now tenfold, in place of being 
threefold tlie amount required by the 
indigent poor. 

So much for the dreams and fancies 
constantly put forward by these people, 
touching the dreadful growth of pau- 
])cnsin. Like all Iheir other state- 
ments of fact, they turn out to be no- 
thing but fiction ; the real truth being, 
that these gentry find it far more easy 
.'Uid convenient to invent the facts re- 
quired, in their closets, than to search 
for them in histone or statistic records; 
where, indeed, they would neves find 
any thing ti> answer their purpose. 

But we must now proceed to the re- 
maining branch of the subject; which 
concerns, — 

II. Tlir. r.NTIRE INErFICIEXCY AND 
ixmi ITY OF THE RF.MEDIES I*RO- 
posrn. 

The evil which she imagines to exist 
(and it exists only in imagination), is 
“ a disproportion of numbers to the 
means of subsistence." Population 
lias been too much encouraged, and 
thus a most dreadful “multiplication 
of consumers" has taken place. 

The remedy she proposes is “ a limi- 
tation of numbers,^' a “proportioning 
the number of consumers to the sub- 
sistence fund." To do this^“ all en- 
couragements to the increase of popu- 
lation should be witlidrawii, and evenf 
sanction given to the preventive check." 
With which view slie proposes, ^ 

1 . “To enact tliat no child born from * 
any marlfiage taking place within a year 
from the date of the law, and no illegiti- 
mate chilli born within two years from 
the same date, shall ever be entitled to 
parish assistance." In other words, to 
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abolish the poor-laws in totoj substi- 
tutiog nothing in tlieir room ; and only 
allowing tlie poor now in existence to 
enjoy their rights for their own lives. 

2. To abolish all alms-houses, all 
foundling-hospitals, and, we suppose, 
all orphan-asylums, all lying-in-chari- 
ties, all infirmaries, and all schools in 
which maintenance as well as education 
is provided. 

A most sweet and tender-hearted 
young lady, this, truly I A few trifling 
objections, however, occur to us, as 
worth a short consideration, before a 
change so sweeping be seriously deter- 
mined upon. For this plan appears 
to* us to be, 

1. Altogether unpfiilosophical. 

2. Opposed to all experience. 

3. Unpracticahlcy cruel, and incon- 
sistent with her own admissions. 

4. An unjust denial of the clearest 
rights of the poor. 

5. Necessarily productive of the 
grossest immorality. 

First, we say that this scheme is 
altogether unphilosophical. It is so, 
whether considered in a moral or in a 
physiological point of view. 

Jn a moral point of view, if the evil 
really were, as Miss.Martineau sup- 

E oses, that the people marry too reok- 
jssly and increase too rapidly, would 
not common sense tell us, that the 
most ^efficacious way of working their 
improvement in this respect would be, 
to do all we could to elevate, not to 
depress them? The cottage system, 
which Miss M. utterly condemns, does 
this. It gives hope and courage to 
the labourer ; it places comfort and in- 
dependence within his reach : he learns 
to respect himself; he wishes to have 
a wife and family worthy of his regard ; 
and he is not likely to rush into a pre- 
cipitous engagement. Miss M. herself 
can see tins, and yet miscapphes it. 
Her hero says — 

** I know an industrious young man, 
a shopkeeper, who has been attached for 
years, but wlio will not marry till liia 
circumstances justify it: hulf-a- dozen 
vagabond. paupers have beeu married in 
his i^arisn during the time tliut he has 
been waiting.’’ p. 53. 

^ And yet, seeing this, Miss hi. still 
supposes, that to deprive the poor of all 
* their present legal rights, and of nearly 
all their aids from charity, would be 
tbe way to elevate their character. To 
make a man desperate, to make him 
reckless, is the way, according to this 
illpung lady, to teach him carefulness 


and self-respect 1 She argues thus, too, 
with the case of Ireland before her eyes, 
in which no poor-laws tend to increase 
population ; and in which those other 
nuisances, alms-houses, infirmaries, and 
asylums, are but little known. Are the 
poor Irish noted for their caution in 
avoiding hasty marriages? Does the 
preventive check operate as Miss M. 
would have it, in that country ? 

But Miss M. is equally wrong in her 
view of the physiology of the case. 
She adopts most implicitly the Mal- 
tliusian fancy, that people always breed 
up to food, and that the more food the 
more childreti; whereas, the truth is 
exactly the reverse. Speaking gene- 
rally, a population always increases 
the more or less rapidly in proportion 
to the larger or smaller amount of po- 
verty that exists amongst it. This fact 
thrusts itself upon our notice wherever 
we turn our view. The Irish cottager, 
to whom we have just alluded, is a 
w’ell^Itnown luslance of it: lie is poor 
enough, we suppose, for Miss ]\I. her- 
self ; indeed, except the English cot- 
tager IS to be actually starved, we do 
not see how he can well be made 
poorer; and yet the Irish cottagers 
piolificness IS too pro\erl)ial for us to 
dwell upon. We ineuly allude to it 
111 passing, to shew that the notion of 
starving, peoiile into a slow rate of in- 
crease IS about tlie most absurd fancy 
that could possibly enter into a human 
brain. 

Tlie same rule, however, prevails 
every where. We might fill a volume 
with the proofs of it, but we will merely 
instance one or two facts which lie 
close at hand. 

In the metropolis we have poor dis- 
tricts, and others comparatively rich. 
The poorest section is thi^t called the 
Tower Hamlets, conlaming Spitalfields, 
Bethnal Green, and other parishes filled 
witk labouring poor ; and the popula- 
tion abstract of 1821 tells us, that in ten 
yeais preceding, there had been, in this 
disincl, 23,391 m images and 69,198 
births, being nearly three births lo a 
marriage. 

The same abstract informs us, that 
in Westminster, the abode of wealth 
and abundance, lliere were, in the same 
period, 28,830 marriages, and only 
49,270 births, or less than two births 
to a marriage: — five thousand more 
maniages than in tlie poorer district, 
and yet twenty thousand less births I 

In like mariner, in wealthy and 
luxurious Batli; tliere were, in ten years, 
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4136 marriages, and only 9061 births, 
or little more than two births to each. 
In Nottingham there were, in the same 
ten years, 4064 marriages and 11,941 
births: — seventy less marriages, and 
yet nearly three thousand more births. 

We take these instances merely be- 
cause they lie close at hand, and seem 
to be fair instances for comparison. 
Were we to go to Galway, or the poorer 
districts of Scotland, where poverty 
reigns even more than in Spitalfields, 
we should find the average to be four 
or live, or even six to a marriage ; and 
we should also find marriage to be 
universal. * 

So much for the philosophy of M»s 
Martineau’s scheme, for checking the 
increase of population by starving tlie 
poor. 

Secondly^ however, we object, that 
this scheme sets at nought all the les- 
sons of cxpcrictu'Ct <ind disregards the 
best-established /wc/s. 

The idea is,* that poor-lawg^ and 
aliTi'i-houses, and iiifirmane>, arc “en- 
couragements to die increase of popu- 
lation." Tliey are all, therefore, to be 
removed, lu order that the “ preven- 
tive check" may come into full opera- 
tion ; and so the peojile may cease to 
marry, and no longer increase so 
alarmingly. 

But before all this ingenious specu- 
lation be received and acted upon, 
may it not be as well to ask, liovv this 
“ pieventive check” has been found to 
operate in those parts of the kingdom 
where the poor-laws do not prevail '^ 
Surely nothing could be more natural 
than this incpiiry. 

England has increased in popula- 
tion, within the last century, more than 
100 per cent. In 1740 its numbers 
were 6,064,000; in 1831 they were 
13,894,574. But this vast increase i.s 
mainly attributed by Miss Martineau 
to the “ encouragements held out,” — 
to the “ high premium on population 
given,” — by our . poor-laws, alms- 
houses, infirmaries, kc. 

How fares it, then, with the other 
divisions of the United Kingdom, Ire- 
land and Scotland, where these mis- 
chievous “encouragements” and “ pre- 
miums” are unknown ? 

Ireland, in 1 733, had a population of 
2,015,229; but in 1831 she numbered 
7,734,365, having nearly quadrupled 
her numbers in about the same space 
of time in which die English population 
liad been little more than doubled. 

Where, tlien, was the efficacy of the 


“ preventive check ” in Irekuid ? And 
how was it, that, with all England's 
mischievous “premiums” and “encou- 
ragements” for population, poor Ire- 
land, with the “ preventive check” in 
full force, left her so far behind in the 
race of increase ? 

But we shall be told, probably, that 
the Insh are a hasty, reckless, im- 
provident people; and that no fair 
argument can be drawn from their 
case, as compared with the more civil- 
ised and better educated peasantry of 
England. We turn to Scotland, then, 
which IS open to no objection of this 
soit. Her sons are cautious, fhi^l, 
industrious, and exactly fitted to ex- 
hibit the “preventive check” in its 
best light, and most efficient operation. 
Scotland, too, has abolished her poor- 
laws, though they exist as a dead letter; 
nor is she overrun with those terrible 
alnib-housc**, asylums, infirmaries, &c., 
which so fearfully “encourage popu- 
lation” in England. Scotland, then, 
must surely be accepted by Miss Mar- 
tineau as a fair illustration of the point 
before us. Now, how .stands the case 
as respects Scotland, when compared 
with England ? 

England reckoned, in 1801, a popu- 
lation of 8,872,980; in 1831 that po- 
pulation had increased to 13,894,574, 
being an augmentation of about 57 per 
cent. • 

The population of Scotland, in 1801, 
was 1,599,068; in 1831 it had grown 
to be 2,305,807, being an increase of 
about 48 per cent. 

A difterence of 9 per cent in thirty 
years, or between an increase of 48 and 
one of 57 per cent, would certainly 
leave the famous “ preventive check ” 
very little to boast of. But before we 
admit even that, one small point has 
to be taken into account. 

The peojdc of Ireland and of Scot- 
land are constantly streaming into 
England in great numbers, and set- 
tling there ; but the people of England, 
except in solitary instances, do not re- 
move into cither Ireland or Scotland. 
All our great towns — London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool — abound with fnsh- 
men and Scotchmen. Reckoning tli^r 
wives and children, 100,000 would be 
a low calculation of the Irish population ^ 
of London alone. The Scotch immi- 
grants are of a better class ; but, espe- 
cially in LoTulon and Liverpool, they 
are very numerous : there are even 
many churches, in both these places, 
for Scotchmen alone. 
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then, we allowed, out of the whole 
population of England, no more than 
300,000 for all the settlers, both from 
Ireland, Scotland, and every other 
country, we should then reduce the 
English increase in thirty years to less 
than 54 per cent. And if we sufmose 
only 100,000 of these to be from Scot- 
land, the growth of the population of 
Caledonia, within the same Uiirty years, 
must have exceeded 54 per cent. 

What has become, then, of the virtue 
of the “ preventive check How is 
it, that with every possible advantage 
for its operation, in clime, and soil, 
and national temperament, the result 
of the whole appears to be absolutely 
nothing ? Nothing ! we repeat, — since 
this horrid “ increase of numbers,” 
which so frights Miss Martineau from 
her propriety, seems to go on just as 
fearfully in the absence, as in the 
presence, of poor-laws and public cha- 
rities 1 

But, thirdly^ that the scheme now 
before us is impraciicahle^ cruely and 
full of inconsistency, must bo apparent 
to every one who looks at it with any 
other than an economist’s eye. 

It is especially impracticable in 
England, above all countries on the 
face of the earth. Were the people 
distributed over the land, every one 
possessing his own little plot of ground, 
as in Flanders, or in Jersey, there might 
be some chance of giving the scheme 
at least a fair trial. But England is in 
a liighly artificial state ^ her landed pro- 
prietors, acting under the instigation 
of Adam Smith, have pulled down the 
cottages, torn up the gardens, enclosed 
the commons, and crowded the agri- 
cultural population together, at the rate 
of a hundred persons in a row of eight 
or nine dirty hovels. The farmer, with 
diminishing means and falling prices, 
turns to his wages, as the item of ex- 
penditure which he can most easily 
reduce ; and he does very soon reduce 
his labourers to bread and water, rags, 
and roiseiy. Only one stay remains to 
keep the framework of society together ; 
and that <fttay is the poor-law. The 
labourer must not be starved; happen 
i;|hat may, the law declares that he 
must be fed. He relies upon this ; he 
is not happy or content, but he bears 
his misery as well as he can. But pass 
the law which Miss M. recoifimends, 
and in five years we shall have, in 
^cii’eiy parish, some* infants who are 
j^om^lby statute to ivctual starvation. 
9be harvest is over, half die labourers 


of a parish are thrown out of work ; 
the overseer asks, 'What are the ages of 
your children ? Two and three years, 
is the answer. Oh I then we know 
nothing of them ; they were born after 
the new act came in force : there are 
two shillings for yourself and your wife 
— take them, and be glad you can get 
that. Does Miss Martineau think that 
this would be borne? Does she in- 
tend or wish that it should be borne ? 

But in little more than twenty years, 
even supposing the first step to be got 
over, we should have a whole popu- 
lation of young men, all equally with- 
out the pale of the law. What does 
Miss Martineau think would be done 
with these ? The Irish “ surplus popu- 
lation” pours itself into England ; where 
shall the English surplus” betake 
itself? There is no way open for it. 
Henry VlII. abolished the monasteries, 
— the poor-laws of his time, and 
70,000 victims were devoured by the 
galloliw in a few years after. To re- 
store peace to the country, the rights 
of the poor were recognised, and order 
resumed its sway. Abolish these rights 
a second time, and if tlic government 
proved strong enough to enforce its 
mandates, not twice nor thrice 70,000 
would be the limit of the numbers 
which the scaflbld must destroy within 
the next <wenty years. But no govern- 
ment could, at this time of day, enforce 
such a law: the thing is altogether 
impracttcalde. 

But Miss Martineau herself admits 
the occurrence of other cases of diffi- 
culty, “ when many hundreds are 
turned off at once from the public 
works and yet, conscious as she is 
of these things, she makes no provision 
against tlieir occurrence. Her repeal of 
the poor-laws is complete and final — 
no ^gment is left. What, then, does 
she herself intend should be done, if 
her poor-law repeal could pass in 1833, 
and a sudden glut should stop half the 
mills of Leeds or Manchester in 1855 ? 
All the work-people, from twenty years 
and downwards, would then be doomed 
to downright starvation ; for, according 
to her plan, no public relief could be 
legally given to them. But does she 
suppose that the people would lie down 
and die ? Does she propose that they 
should do so? No, no; the whole 
thing is impracticable! 

And it is as crwl as it is impracti- 
cable, and as inconsistent with her own 
professions. She not only abolishes 
the poor-laws entirely, letting them 
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expire with the existing race of poor^ 
but she is as decidedly opposed to 
alms-houses, telling us, that ‘Mt should 
be as universal a rule that working- 
men should support their parents, as 
that they should support their chil- 
dren.” 

But then we must not forget her 
“ preventive check,” which, if it means 
any thing, means that no man should 
marry without a certainty of being able 
to support all the family, however nu- 
merous, that he may happen to have. 

Now it happens to be upon record, 
that when as many as \01 agricultural 
labourers were captured and impri- 
soned, in Wiltshire, on a riot for a rise 
of wages, in 1030, it was found that 80 
out of the 101 were in the receipt of 
wages only amounting to from 2s. Qd. 
to 7s. per week each. All these men, 
we may suppose, were by Miss Mar- 
tineau's rule prohibited from marriage ; 
at least, if men earning five or sk shil- 
lings a-week are at liberty tif marry, 
we know not what “ tlie preventive 
check ” means. 

But if these eighty men were not to 
marry, how were they to ha\c those 
children who, on Miss Martineau's 
scheme, were to feel bound to support 
them in their old age ? No I they 
must not marry — they are debarred all 
connubial and paternal pleasures and 
feelings — they are to labour in helpless, 
hopeless solitude, till old age comes 
upon them, and then they are to find 
the poor-laws abolished, the alms-houses 
pulled down, and are to be told, in grave 
and serious mockery, that their children 
ought to support them! Such is the 
compassion, and such is the comistemy 
of a political economist ! 

We see but one way out of this 
difficulty. Poor-laws and public asy- 
lums are to be abolished ; and the aged 
oor are to look for support in their 
eclining years to their children, and 
to tliem alone. And yet, at the same 
time, the preventive check is to be 
called into full operation, the sole ob- 
ject of which is, to hinder a large part 
of the people from having any children ! 
W hat remains, then, to be done, but to 
adopt the method now in use in some 
of the eastern nations, and to have our 
aged poor despatched out of the way, 
when they get past their labour. In 
fact, so obviously does this result follow, 
that we lately heard a country gentle- 
man remarking to the clergyman of the 
parish, that as he was, according to 


Miss M.’s plan, to be the promul* 
gator and expounder of the new sys- 
tem, from his pulpit, it would also be 
advisable that lie should complete his 
duty, by providing a proper exit for 
these unhappy aged members. For this 
end, his friend suggested that a large 
hammer might be suspended in the bel- 
fry of every church ; so that those a^d 
poor who were past labour, and who had 
no children to support them, might be 
brought in due form to church, there to 
be legally knocked on the head, and 
forthwith interred out of the way ! 

Fourthly^ however, this scheme is 
grossly unjust^ and a manifest infringe- 
ment of the rights of the poor. 

Miss Martineau would almost per- 
suade us, that a man who is poor has 
no right to exist. Locke, however, was 
of another opinion. “ Reason,” he 
says, ‘‘tells us, that all men have a 
right to their subsistence ; and, conse- 
quently, to meat and drink, and such 
other things as nature affords for their 
preservation.” He also tells us, that 
“ God has not left one man so to the 
mercy of another that he may starve 
him if he please. God, the Lord and 
Father of all, has given no one of his 
children such a property in his pecu- 
liar portion of the things of this world, 
but that he has given his needy brother 
a rwht to the surplusage of his goods ; 
so tliat it cannot justly be deified him 
when his pressing wants call for it.” 

And Paley also insists on “ the rea- 
sonableness of the law, which has sub- 
jected all the estates and fortunes of 
the kingdom to the maintenance of the 
poor and which, he tells us, “ is not 
a new burden, laid upon private pro- 
perty by the mere strength of an arbi- 
trary law, but it is the voice of reason 
and natarcy acknowledged and enforced 
by the wisdom and power of the legis- 
lature.” 

This natural right of the man starving 
with hunger, over the “ surplusage ” of 
his neighbour’s food, is recognis^ and 
formed into a system by our Fnglish 
poor-law. The poor man, thus pro- 
vided for by the law, may no longer 
take his neighbour’s goods, whatever 
be his own necessity. But abolish Ais 
legal provision, and immediately the 
natural right yTeco^nised by Puffendorf, 
and alj the leading jurists, of the star- 
ving man, to help himself rather than 
to die, revives in its original force. 
That the whole Security, therefore, of 
property, rests upon tnis broad basis 
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of the recognition of the rights of the 
poor, must be, one would think, suffi- 
ciently plain. 

But not only have the poor this 
natural right, which is precedent to 
and above all laws ; but they have also 
a further right, given tlicm by the law 
itself. 

Time was, when a third part of the 
land of England was held by the 
church, and most of it in trust for the 
poor. The church was plundered by 
the existing government of the greater 
art of these possessions ; and the poor, 
eretofore supported by the monaste- 
ries^ became so formidable both from 
their numbers and their desperation, 
that after divers useless attempts to 
crush them or keep them quiet, the 
poor-law was adopted, as the only ef- 
fectual means of restoring peace or se- 
curing property. Tins answered its 
end; and property has, since then, 
been quietly enjoyed by the middling 
and higher classes. And eveiy estate 
which has been acquired during tlie last 
three centuries, has been acquired with 
this great legal rent-charge fastened 
upon it, — the maintenance of the indi- 
gent poor. 

The pi’oposal now its, that a legis- 
lature composed entirely of persons of 
property, and elected entirely by ^ler- 
sons of some property, shall at once 
put an'-end to this gieat rout-charge, 
and abolish for ever the legal rights 
of those who are without property. A 
more decided or wholesale robbery and 
confiscation could hardly be proposed. 
Were the poor to meet in their assem- 
bled millions, and determine to resume 
the estates formerly left them, and now 
held by tlie houses of liussell, Howard, 
and others ; or to throw open again the 
commons, of which the rich have more 
recently deprived tliem ; this would, 
of course, be designated as revolution- 
ary plunder and rebellion. But that 
the rich should decide, by their thou- 
sands, to rid themselves of that legal 
and established claim upon all the 
property of the country, of which the 
poor ^have^ been possessed for more 
than three centuries, and to which tlieir 
rifht is far clearer than that of many a 
noble to his wide-spread domains; 
— that such a scheme as this should be 
seriously entertained and deliberately 
adopted, would be called, we suppose, 
wise and enlightened legislation ! 

But Miss Martineati adds, tliat “ if die 
plea of right to subsistence be grounded 


on the faults of national institutions, the 
right ought rather to be superseded by 
the rectification of those institutions, 
than admitted at die cost of perpetua- 
ting an institution more hurtful than 
all the others combined.” 

We have not spoken of ‘‘ the faults 
of national institutions,” but if we had 
placed the question on that ground, our 
rejoinder to Miss M. would have been 
obvious ; — Rectify your “ faults” 

Place the poor in that predicament in 
which they ought to stand ; and do this 
before you take away their present 
rights. But l^iss M. proptoses no- 
thing of this kind ; her plan is first to 
take away the poor man s right of relief, 
and then to consider his grievances at 
some future and more convenient pe- 
riod. 

But we allude not to “ the faults of 
political institutions.” Our plea is 
much simpler. We say that the poor 
man ^ad certain pro^iertics, certain 
possessions : these you have taken 
away; — your dukes and earls enjoy 
his lands, and your gentry have di- 
vided among them lus commons. All 
these have been held, and most of them 
for three hundred years, upon the sti- 
pulated tenure that the poor were to be 
maintained. If your lords and gentry 
would now wish to be ofl' their bargain, 
let them (brow up the binds, and let the 
poor again enter into possession of them. 
But to hold the estate, and yet to re- 
fuse to pay its ancient rcnt-cliarges, 
would be barefaced, flagrant, auda- 
cious robbery. No one's property 
would be safe, no one’s property ought 
to be safe, if such iniquity could be 
quietly committed. 

Fifthly: Last of all, however, ^we 
must speak of the grosbly immoral ten- 
dency of the whole scheme. 

Tiie mam object kept in view, both 
by the reverend doctor and the young 
lady, 'is neither more nor less than the 
prevention of marriage. The “pre- 
ventive check,” says the doctor, is our 
only hope ; the “ preventive check,” 
says the young lady, is our main re- 
liance. And what is this “ preventive 
check?” It is the fear of starvation, 
operating to deter men from marrying. 
And this, by the most extraordinary 
abuse and pei^ersion of language that 
ever fell from the lips or the pen of 
man, is called “ moral restraint !” 

Morality, connected with a repudia- 
tion of marriage ! One might be con- 
tented with dismissing this folly at 
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once, as a downright contradiction in 
terms; but we will make one or two 
remarks, and then leave the subject. 

Morality and marriage must ever sub- 
sist in a state in correlati\e proportions. 
To decrease the prevaleru »■ (»f marriage 
is to increase the prevalence of immo- 
rality. This the whole experience of 
mankind informs us. 

What makes the Irish, semi-barba- 
roiis as they seem in other matters, 
and .ipt to the deepest crimes — what 
makes them rank among the most ex- 
emplary nations in all that coneerns 
the commerce of the sexes ? The uni- 
versality of marriage, the entire absence 
of the preventive check.” , 

The same observation applies to 
America; the late observer of which, 
Mrs. Trollope, is constantly tempted 
to ridicule the excessive modesty and 
jiropriety of manner of the females. 
Ilere, too, the “ preventive check ” is 
almost entirely unknown ; marriages 
being universal at a very early ajd. 

lUit we will allow tlic existence, to 
a limited extent, of this flilsely-called 

moral restraint,” m London ; — and 
there we immediately find its necessary 
concomitant ; to wit, about 30,000 
prostitutes. 

In France, ton, the preventive check 
has considerable Nway ; and there wc 
find, as a natural conscquei\ce, that 
the illegitimate births are rapidly in- 
creasing, and bid fair to exceed in 
number those of wedlock. 

In fact, the grand mistake committed 
by both the young lady and the reve- 
rend divine m this matter, as in all 
other parts of the question, is this, — 
that they theorise instead of consulting 
facts and human nature. 1 n this way they 
seem to take for granted, that if they 
can but stop marriages from going on, 
all will be right; whereas, no more 
speedy or effectual method can possibly 
be adopted for demoralizing and br?ak- 
ing up a community. Tlic natural 
appetites and passions of men are not 
to be extinguished, or placed under 
ban, by an act of parliament. Eighty, 
as we have already seen, of the hundred 
and one poor rioters of Wiltshire, 
would be condemned, by Dr. Chalmers 
and Miss Martinoau*s plan, to help- 


less, hopeless celibacy. Seriously, then, 
does the reverend doctor suppose that 
any thing like morality would have 
been left, or that even the least vestige 
of decency would have remained, in 
the parish to which they belonged ? 

We have already prostitution enough, 
and far too much, in England; and 
far, far too much of infanticide, and 
even still worse crimes. Does Dr. 
Chalmers suppose, that the married 
men of the community arc the authors 
of all these abominations ? No, truly ! 
it is to his favourite preventive check” 
that we owe nineteen-twentieths of them . 

And yet how small is the actual 
amount of this falsely-called moral 
restraint” that really exists among us. 
Mr. Sadler has most clearly shewn, 
that were all the men in England to 
marry at the age of twenty-three, 169 
would be the annual number of mar- 
riages out of every 20,000 of the popu- 
lation. He has also shewn, that 165 of 
these do actually marry year by year ; 
four only remaining as the proportion 
deterred, either by “ the preventive 
check,” or by some other causes. 

If, then, with only this very trifling 
operation of the favourite “ moral re- 
.strainl,” we still.find so much immora- 
lity prevail among us, what might be 
anticipated from that more extensive 
influence which the reverend doctor 
would wish to give it ? What;^ but a 
state of things resembling Paris ? what, 
but a rapid demoralization and decay 
of the whole fabric of society ? 

In behalf, then, of public morals, we 
object, with the strongest abhorrence, 
to all resort to this favourite project of 
“ the preventive check.” But we have 
also shewn that the measure by which 
this said preventive check” is pro- 
posed to be called into operation, — a 
repeal of the poor-laws, — ^would be 
grossly unjust and oppressive. Also, 
that it would be impracticable, from its 
cruelty. Also, that it may be seen in 
the experience of Scotland and Ireland, 
that as a check upon human increase, 
it would be wholly ineffectual. And, 
further, that the assumption^on which 
it rests, of poverty being a check apon 
the growth of a population, is entireljr 
and grossly unphilosophical. 
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No. XXX. 

SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.U. 

Dear Fraser,—! have written my own life three times, and hope to write 
it as many times more before 1 die ; and I am therefore at a loss to know why 
you did nof apply to Sir David himself. Since, however, this has not been 
bought pf, you may bid your chap of all work say that Brewster was born 
in Jedburgh anno Domini 1782, come of decent worthy folk there, and one of a 
family of brothers vdio, have all distingpshed themselves in life, lie got the 

S rises at the college, and then was licensed : but the first day he mounted 
le pulpit was his last— ibr he had then, if he has not still, a nervous 
something about him that made him swither when he heard his own \oice, and 
eaw a congregation eyeing him ; so he slicked his discourse, and vowed never 
io try that job again. It was a pity for the Kirk, which has in our time had 
few literary ornaments to brag of, oy Dr. Chalmers, and Gillespie of Cults, and 
John Richmond of Southdean; but it was a good day’s work for Science — for if 
the doctor (I have scarce yet learned to cail him Sir Devid) had gotten a manse, 
he. might most likely have ^en to his toddy like other folk, and considered a 
"JSyn^ Sermon " as the ultimatum. However, he forthwith set himself to what 
><}ias been a better trade for him than it n ever like to be for poor me ; and, 
among odier matters, devised the grand scheme of the Edinburgh Encyclojxedia, 
which was certainly the first really good thing of the kind, and is still, in my 
opinion, about the best of them; for it is complete m itself, touched up in every 
part widi the sharpness of one all-presiding mind, and not a jumble of good, 
bad, and indifferent, gushed out ram*«tam, from the ladle of an ignoramus, as is 
the visible case of too xnany— always excepting the Metropohtnna In fict, 
I find Allerly’s book a tine non gud. It tells Ikie every thing I want to know, 
and a cursed deal more — but that’s not his fault 

This great afihir having begun to feather the doctors nest, (hy which 1 mean 
a nice snug flat at the corner of Charlotte Square, nearly above Adam Dull the 
sheriff’s,) ne became the fecretaiy of the Royal Society, and gradually capped 
every thing in the scientific line ; but still adhered to the same simple mmneis, 
and total want of self-conceit, that had originally recommended him ; and so it 
went on, until within these few seasons, when he purchased land, and removed 
bodily to Tweedside. He is now rociely a most respectable counti> gentleman, 
amusing himself at leisure hours with his books and instruments, of both of which 
his todh seat of Allerly, just forenent Melrose, contains a glorious assemblage 
Here he has invented the kaleidoscope, by which, if he had been .it all a 
worldly-wise man, he must have realised tliousands ; but which, though it has 
made a hundred shemmen rich, never, I believe, brought him a sixpence Here 
he has wntten his Life of Newton — by general admission one of the very first 
biographies in any language — his Letters on Natural Magic y as diverting as so 
many Arabian Tales— besides a bantle of articles. Tliese are the fruits of wet 
days in summer, and long evenings in winter. In general he plays the laird, 
the farmer, the justice, during the week — the elder of the kirk on Sunday; — 
no man more universally esteemed from Loch Skene to Kelso, from the Carter 
to Soutra. I confess I used to consider him a tliought stiff; but, about three 
or four years ago, Colonel Ferpison and John Lockhart brought him with them, 
when they were on one of their ploys, to Moqt Benger, and that one tup’s-head, 
and I will not say how many tumblers, fixed the doctor for ever witli me. 
Since then, every Melrose and St. Boswell’s fair I have a jolhfication with Allerly • 
and I lay my paw on his shoulder, and say, among all your F.R,S.’s, and F Jk.S.'^s' 
and F .L.S.’s, match me David / He has indeed some minor specialties about him. 
For example, he holds that soda water is wholesomer drinx than bottled ^er, 
objefts a body’s putting a nipper of spirits in their tea, and maintains that 
you ought to shave every morning, and wash your feet every niglit— but who 
would wish to bo severe on the eccentricities w genius? Die likeness m your 
print is perfect 

With coropUments to the gallant clans of Lovat and Saltoun, I rest yours, 
n . . . • James IIoog. 

P.S. Be sure you M Allerly well 4^«i)|btm tmd his knighthood. He 
deser^ to be a lord; but he should never hMt demeaned himself to take any 
thing from these blackguards ; and to let himself be coupled with oor Jock / 
Altrive, Oct. 10, im. 
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“ MY contemporaries/* 
niOM TIIL NOTE-BOOK OF A UETIRED BARRISTER. 
( Continued from p, ^ 124 .) 

LORD KENYON. 


In the year 1788 Lord Kenyon suc- 
ceeded Lord Mansfield as Lord Chief- 
Justice of England. 1 practised in 
his court during the whole of the time 
which he presided there, and had no 
inconsiderable sliare of business at nisi 
pritis; and that part o^my profession 
to which 1 had devoted my attention 
made it necessary for me to remain *in 
court during the whole of the day. 
This aiforded me a full opportunity of 
studying his character, and ample 
means of observing his temper and 
manners. My early impressions in his 
favour were strong, and 1 made no 
scruple of avowing them. Fisrther 
observation convinced me that they 
had been too hastily formed ; and al- 
though slow to retract them, 1 at last 
was forced to come to the unwilling 
conclusion, that, to look for his merits, 
they must be sought for in his great 
legal knowledge; and for any thing to 
praise, in the decisions which that 
knowledge enabled him to make. 

1 do not mean by these observations 
to detract from tlie moral character of 
Lord Kenyon, nor to underrate Ins 
virtues or his merits. Ilis character 
stood deservedly high in public esti- 
mation ; his morals were pure, and 
his religion unafiected. lie had no 
vices, but many faults, which threw a 
shade over his virtues; and as they 
influenced his conduct in tlie high 
situation which he filled, exposed him 
to censure, and, too often, to not un- 
merited reproach. 

It was imputed to him from e*^cry 
quarter, that his ruling passion was a 
love of money, and that avarice was 
the predominant feature in his charac- 
ter — that it was seen in every thing 
connected wilii his person and his es- 
tablishment. It is a sordid passion, 
which extinguishes every feeling of 
honourable pride. From facts which 
fell under the observation of eveiy 
man in the profession, it will best be 
collected, whether the imputation was 
founded in justice or not. I eater 
with no pleasure on the unwel<!6me 
detail. A review of the conduct of 
every public man, as it merits censure 
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or praise, is a fair subject of inquiry, 
and sr legitimate object of discussion. 
To that I have endeavoured strictly to 
confine myself. If I have formed a 
false estimate of Lord Kenyon^s merits, 
or pronounced a wrong judgment on 
any matter which took place before 
him while he presided in the King's 
Bench, it would be to me a malter of 
the most serious regret ; though it couM^ 
be but the private opinion of an indi- 
vidual, and could have little weight in 
the scale of public opinion. I can 
only solemnly disavow ever having in- 
dulged a feeling of ill-will towards him 
in his lifetime, or of personal disrespect 
to his memory now that he is no more. 
The spirit of detraction dwells not in 
me. 

In the appointment of Lord Chief- 
Justice of England, Lord Kenyon held 
a very high office. It should be sup- 
ported with a dertain degree of atten- 
tion to appearances in the person and 
establishment of him who fills it. 
Custom has annexed to it the expecta- 
tion of some appropriate panfde, as 
necessary to impress in the eyes of the 
common people a becoming respect 
for the office. To this some degree of 
splendour greatly contributes. This 
had always been the course adopted 
by Lord Kenyon^s predecessors, has 
been followed by his successors, and 
was never departed from but by him. 
He affected a contempt for show, to 
which he wished his conduct to be im- 
puted; but conjecture could not be 
stifled, nor conclusions fail to be drawn 
from appearances, that he was in- 
fluenced by other motives. By the 
world it was ascribed to avarice, which 
whispered the expense attending it, 
and which he was anxious jp avoid. 
By discarding parade, he banishedvex- 
pense, and with it, to him, its attendant 
evils. The Bar, with professional pride^ 
complained, that to that consideration 
he sacrificed all the respect which 
appearances confer on that iii^h office, 
by appearing in court and in public 
in the meanest attire, and substituting 
rags for the common trappings of dis- 
tinction which belonged to it. ’ These 
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afforded too much colour of justice to 
\rhat was imputed to him ; and his 
personal appearance and appointments 
were equally marked with character- 
istic parsimony. 

To the classical mind, the person 


and attire of the Chief- Justice, when 
sitting at nisi priusy could not fail to 
present Horace’s picture of Ummidius. 
He was a faithful copy of it in every 
point. ^ 


' Ummidius quidam (non longa est fabula) dives 
Ut metiretur nummos, ita sordidus ut se 
Non unquam servo melius vostiret ; ad u8(|ue 
Supremum tempus, ne se ponuria victils 
Opprimeret, metuebat ■ ■ — ** 

IIoR. Sat, lib. i. Sat. i. 1. 95. 


Ilis dress was the threadbare remains 
of what might once have been appro- 
priate costume, the sable relics of wliich 
frugaluy had piously preserved. These 
rare habiliments irresistibly produced 
a smile at their singularity, from tlie 
sterling marks which they bore of 
studied parsimony and mean economy. 
They were the daily subjects of joke or 
comment at the liar, wdien the Lord 
Chief Justice appeared and took his 
seat on the bench. T happened to be in 
conversation with Lord (then Mr.) Er- 
skine at Guildhall, before Lord Kenyon 
arrived lliere. When he entered the 
court, Pojie’s lines in the Dunciad, 
on Settle the poet, cjirae across me, 
and I quoted them involuntarily — 

"Known by the band and suit which 
Settle wor(? — 

His only suit for tjv’ice tliree years 
before.” 

" The period of six years,^^ said Erskine, 
laughing, “ during which dial poet had 
preserved his full-trimmed suit in bloom, 
seemed to l*ope to be the maximum of 
economy; but it bears no proportion 
to Kenyon’s. I remember the green 
coat which he now has on for at least 
a dozen years.” He did not exaggerate 
its claims to antiquity. When I lust 
saw the learned lord, he had been 
Lord Chief Justice for nearly fourteen 
years, and his coat seemed to be coeval 
with his appointment to the Office. It 
must have been originally black ; but 
time had mellowed it down to the ap- 


pearance of a sober green, wbicb was 
what Erskine meant by liis allusion to 
its colour. 

\ have seen him sit at Guildhall, in 
the moiitb of July, in a pair of black 
leather breeches ; and the exhibition 
of shoes frequently soled afforded 
equal proof of the attention which he 
paid to economy in every article of his 
dress.* His gow'ii was si//i, but had a 
bette’* title to that of crcrlastivgy from 
its unMianged length of service. lie 
held a pocket handkerchief to bo an 
unnecessary piece of luxury, and there- 
fore dispensed witli the use of one : 
he found a sufficient substitute iii his 
emunctory powers, which were emi- 
nently attractive. 

Ills equipage was in perfect keeping 
with his personal appearance, and was 
such as to draw down the gibes of ma- 
levolence, the sneer of ill nature, and 
the regret of those who held Inin in 
any respect, while it provoked the ridi- 
cule even of them. The carriage which 
conveyed the Lord Chief Justice and 
his suite to Westminster Hall had i'll! 
the appccurance and splendour of one 
of those hackney coaches which are 
seen on the stand, with a coronet and 
supporters, the cast-off carriage of a 
peer or foreign ambassador. Though 
the seats were occupied by the Lord 
Chi^f Justice himself and his officers, 
in bags and swords, the eye was invo- 
luntarily directed to the panel to look 
for the number of the coach, as its ap- 
pearance, and that of the horses which 


f This may appear to be a joke or exaggeration, and 1 might be asked how I 
could see the soles of the learned judge’s shoes ; but the fact was, that the seat of 
Che judge was elevated above his officers, who sat at a table on the floor of die court. 
A narrow board at their back separated them from that at the judge’s feet. It was a 
favourite movement of Lord Kenyon to put bis feet on this board ; tliis necessarily 
shewed the interesting picture of economy in the soles of his shoes. That circum- 
stance gave rise to a pun or joke among the attorneys, who, if diey wanted to have 
an amendment made of any error or mistake in the pleadings or record, and which is 
done by a judge’s order, it was always said, " Tsi|ce out a summons before Kenyon.” 
** Why hemre Kenyon 1” " Because he can’t refuM an amendment for die soul (sole) 
tfhim.” 
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drew it, confirmed the impression that 
it had been called ofl’tlie stand. They 
moved with the most temperate tjravity, 
and seemed to require the freejuent 
infliction of the whip to make them 
move at all. 

That necessary instrument to rouse 
their latent spirit, was consigned to the 
unsjiaring hand of a coachman whose 
figure and appearance perfectly har- 
monised with the rest of the appoint- 
ment. There is an approiiriate diess 
for thediflcrent (h'scnplion of servants ; 
and a triangular hat is generally consi- 
dered jiart of the costiTnu' of a couch- 
man. \\ hether it was a sacrifice w’lHfh 
Lord Kenyon made to fashion, or the 
vanity of die indnidual himself which 
prompted him to adopt it, 1 will not pre- 
sume to say, but it seemed to hotli to 
be necessary that Ins lordsinp’s coaeh- 
inan should apiiearwith that important 
svrnhol of his station. He therefore 
adopted the appropriate uiark^<?f dis- 
tinction, a threc-roniered hat. This 
appeared to ha\e been ctiectcd with 
great taste, hut with the aceiistonied 
view to ecoiioniy. A hat slouched 
dow'n before, the former oinament of 
his head, was, by a neat inetanior- 
pliosis, changed into a cocketl one, 
by turning up tlie flap, and making 
It the lia^e of the triangle; and, lest 
it should prove refraelory under its 
new' n^imvy it was kept in its place, 
and the perpciidiculai procured, bv the 
aiil of a pin. The re^t of his dress 
seemed to be selected from the cIioiconI 
stores of Moiiinoulh Street, with ecpial 
legard to taste and fiunaliiy. 

The patronage whicli belongs to die 
office of lord chief justice is consi- 
derable : tlio members of Lord Kenyon’s 
own family were naturally the first 
objects of It. In extending ii to others, 
it was sparingly bestowed. It em- 
braced two persons only, to any cxtei^t, 
of whom I have hcaid, Mr. Jones, 
whom he made Marshal of the King’s 
Bench, and Mr. J*arry, whom he ap- 
pointed Clerk of the Errors. ’Die hitter 
had been Ins clerk. They were both 
deserving men. Ilis iniinedmle de- 
pendents had a claim to his patronage, 
and it was never abused to unworthy 
purposes. 

In legal knowledge he was excelled 
by up contemporary judge; liis inte- 
grity was above suspicion ; and Ins 
impartiality inflexible, when he suffered 
his judgment to be uncontrolled by 
passion. Ilis devoted attention to the 


duties of his office was without example* 
Possessing these valuable endowments^ 
his mode of administering justice was 
such as rendered him highly unpopular. 
To the junior part of the Bar he was 
uncncouraging and ungracious ; to 
those more advanced in the profession, 
assuming and offensive. An iiTCgular 
application made to him by the former, 
though It proceeded from inexperience 
only, was received without the indul- 
gence which was due to it ; if made 
by ific latter, it was refused with con- 
tumely. He had a kind of phosphoric 
temper, which W'as ignited by the most 
trifling circumstance. If a woi’d^ a 
sentence C'icaped from a coqfisel not 
quite in accordance with his opinion, 
Ins temper blazed into a flame, which 
could not be got under even by humi- 
lity. ( )n iliose occasions he gave loose 
to an iiiuhecked effusion of intemperate 
expression ; and his language was not 
at all times chastened by the strict 
rules of good breeding. 

He had no favourite at the Bar, but 
dealt oflence around him with the most 
indiscriminate impartiality, w'lth the 
cvceptioii of the late Loid Kllenborough, 
then Sir Edward Law. He seemed to 
have s(‘lected liim for the purpose of 
iiidignily, and to raise in Ins person an 
object on which to vent his spleen, 
which was fi equently redundant. At the 
])enod to winch I allude, Sir Edward 
Law was attorney- general of Fingland, 
and a man of no common attainments. 
He possessed a compass of mind far 
beyond I.,ord Kenyon : talents to 
winch Ins bore no proportion, and 
learning to whicli he had no preten- 
.S'oris. These, as well as the office 
wdiich he filled, gave him a claim to 
the highest respect, and entitled him 
to the liighcst attention. To him Lord 
Kenyon w'as uniformly assuming, arro- 
gant, and overbearing. The liar saw 
w'lth astonishment the indignities w'hich 
were daily heaped on him by the Chief 
Justice. He was accustomed to affect 
a total indifference to any thing ad- 
dressed to the court by tli# attonicy- 
genei-al, or if he noticed it, it w'Ss to 
bestow on it a more explicit mark ^ 
contempt. The language m which he 
addressed him was not tliat of a judge 
to a member of the Bar, but delivered 
in the ^hiding or mandatory tone of a 
pedagogue to his pupil. He wished 
by a sneer to coiwey the impression 
that he considered him as unworthy of 
attention, and by that means to lower 
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him in general estimation and in public 
opinion. 

The motives which actuated Lord 
Kenyon to adopt this steady course of 
persevering offence, I never heard ac- 
counted for : the object wliolly failed. 
It produced no other effect than to 
shew the impotence of rank and situa- 
tion to crush the energies of talent, 
or impede the legitimate progress of 
abilities to the attainment of high 
station. The profession did that justice 
to the attomey-generars merits which 
Lord Kenyon had denied to him. They 
looked with anxiety to the due appre- 
ciation of them from that quarter with 
whomvJone it rests to confer reward, 
and to raise merit to distinction. The 
appointment of Sir Edward Law, with 
the title oflxird Ellenborough, to be 
successor to Lord Kenyon, w'as hailed 
with proud satisfaction by the Bar; 
and the taking of his seat on the bench 
of that court, from whence he had so 
often received indignity, was greeted 
by every member who belonged to it. 

Lord Kenyon’s friends endeavoured 
to palliate this absence of all courtesy 
in nis conduct as a judge, by attri- 
buting it to a natural infirmity of tem- 
per which he could not subdue, and a 
constitutional irritability which he could 
not control. They were equally anxious 
to set jpff against its dements certain 
private virtues which they represented 
him to possess. 1 feel no disposition 
to call his moral character or his virtues 
into question, nor to dispute his title to 
the whole cardinal catalogue. Far as 
my opinion has any weight, he shall 
have its testimony of his title to them 
all. To that of temperance he had an 
indisputable claim, recognised by all 
the world ; his jwtice was above all 
veproach ; his fortitude was displayed 
in the towering contempt for public 
opinion, which sneered at his parsi- 
mony, and rated his hon^t gains” 
with ^e reproachful name of avarice ; 
while the v^uable purposes to which 
he applied them, in the great extent 
of wealth rvbich he bequeathed to his 
iisiify, leaves his title to prudence 
A the reach of all question. But 
custom prescribed no rules for the 
esercise of these virtues? Does the 
- possession ofjthem sanction the breach 
' of die settled forms of well-regulated 
soeieiy? Does it warrant the neglect 
^ one od its settled duties, that of 


respect to tliose whose station and rank 
give them a claim to it? Could it 
afford consolation to the wounded 
spirit of Sir Edward Law, that it was 
the infliction of a man of many virtues, 
but in the bead-roll of which, feeling 
and liberality towards him were not to 
be found ? 

Lord Kenyon possessed a Singular 
quickness of ajiprehcnsion, a most re- 
tentive memory, and an unequalled 
promptness of decision. At uisipriuSy 
he never brought a book into court 
with him to refer to, — a practice not 
unusual with "other judges on the 
bynch. The extent, as well as the 
arrangement, of his legal knowledge 
*‘cqiiired no such assistance. His deci- 
sions, though hastily formed ,wcre almost 
without exception correct, and ^main 
as good law to this day. 1 have before 
had occasion to observe the supercilious 
reception which he gave to the opinions 
of tb^, other judges ; it was not that 
merely ^^neglect — it bordered on con- 
tempt. ' He predominated over them 
with high ascendency. They very 
rarely differed from him ; if they did, 
their opinions were received with a 
coldness which stooped not to reply, or 
if noticed w^ere accompanied with angry 
observation. He was irritated by con- 
tradiction, and impatient even of an 
expression of doubt of the infallible 
rectitude of what he had delivered as 
his opinion. When in the case of 
Haycraft v. Creasy,* which was an 
action on the case of deceit for giving 
a false character of a party’s credit, 
and the other judges held that mala Jidcs 
was necessary to be proved in the de- 
fendant to enable the plaintiff tp main- 
tain an action, — a decision contrary to 
what Lord Kenyon had ruled at the 
trial, — he broke out on the bench with 
this angry ejaculation, << Good God I 
^a., injustice have 1 hitherto been 
doing !” It was visible to every per- 
son in court, that it was not uttered in 
the penitent voice of regret for any 
injustice which he might involuntarily 
have done from a mistake of the law, 
but in the querulous tone of disap- 
pointed pride, from finding that the 
other judges had presumed to think for 
themselves, and to question the supre- 
macy of his opinion. 

His information derived from books 
did not appear to be general. His 
reading seemed to have be«.ii confined 


* 8 East. Hep. 9^. 
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to those of his profession. He was, 
however, fond or using Latin phrases, 
but they were such as set all classical 
taste and learning at defiance. He 
either coined, or quoted them from 
some book the author of which was 
unknown or unheard of by any man of 
letters, or to which such a man would 
never seek to have access or to consult. 
He blended into all his speeches these 
intrusive scraps of Latin, and quoted 
them with merciless profusion and de- 
plorable want of taste. The quotations 
always raised a smile from the educated 
art of the Bar. It was putting off the 
ase com of the language — English 
words jilatcd with Latin. He intro- 
duced into the court a set of phrases 
of spurious Latinity, as barbarous as 
they were novel, and the Bar, with an 
accommodating sacrifice of taste, em- 
bodied them into their vocabulary. 
When he wished to express his o})inion 
that the established rules of practice 
should not be departed froi^*it was 
embellished with the figurative recom- 
mendation of the propriety, Stare 
super (lutiquas vias. There w'as no 
principle of law which he did not 
garnish, when brought out, with a 
shred of I^tin : he was never at loss 
for that favourite ornament ; he coined 
an appropriate adage with wonderful 
facility, and clotlied it in Lnliu of his 
^wn manufacture. Ills varied expres- 
sion of respect for ancient authorities 
W’us proof of the fertility of his genius 
for that task. His praise of the wisdom 
of former decisions was not confined 
to the quotation before given, but was 
abbreviated into the convenient form 
of stare decisis, — equally classical and 
expressively appropriate. In ruling a 
point at nisi piius, where he held that a 
party who bid for a lot at an auction 
should be at liberty to recall it and 
retract his bidding ; by a poetical license 
of changing time into place, the learned 
judge expressed it by giving the bidder, 
as he classically termed it, a locus ;w- 
nitentioi. There is some latitude in the 
use of the former of these words ; but 
the hem pffnitentia always appeared to 
me to be barbarous, and to present the 
idea rather of the penitentiary at Mil- 
bank, than to describe a mere simple 
operation of the mind. But the 
melim est petere fontes, quam seciari 
rivos/* left in the background all his 
other celebrated Latin quotations : this 
* was adopted by him on every occasion, 
and adapted with unvarying applica- 


tion to every case. It was an ornament 
which suited eveiy dress, and, like to 
that of the learned lord himself, was 
used till it was threadbare. 

What merit the other members of the 
profession may find, and what praises 
bestow on the erudition or taste of 
Lord Kenyon, they must decide for 
themselves : 1 was doomed to hear the 
reiterated repetition of these quotations 
with wearied disgust. I presume that 
they possessed all the merit of original 
composition, as he never indulged in 
the quotation of any passage from a 
classical Latin author. 

It was the influence of his last 
favourite quotation, the anxiety *\vtlere 
fontes,*^ that set him upon a d^rmined 
scrutiny into all the abuses in the court 
over which he had come to preside ; 
and the praise must not be withheld 
from him of a wish to reform them. He 
therefore thought that it was necessary 
to search for the source from whence 
they sprung. He charitably attribut^ 
them to the attorneys who practised in 
that court. Tlie idea was illiberal, was 
unfounded, and unjust. The object 
was laudable ; but the means resorted 
to attain it were loaded with oppression. 
The existence, of delinquency was too 
often assumed without sufficient proof; 
too often was investigation set on foot 
without deliberation, and prosecuted 
without temper. Complains against 
attorneys were received, welcomed, 
and encouraged, from whatever quarter 
they came, or from whatever motives 
they originated. 

It would be unjust to impute it to 
Lord Kenyon, that in instituting these 
proceedings against attorneys, he was 
actuated by any malignant feeling 
against the individual. There was no 
ground for any such imputation. For 
the misconduct of a few of its lowest 
members, he had denounced, without 
distinction, the whole tribe of that 
honourable profession. His object 
was to purity it by the removal or 
punishment of those members whose 
conduct had degraded or practice had 
disgraced it. Ilis hatred of dishonest 
practices had lit up a flame i/f indig- 
nation in his breast, but it was an 
ignis fatuus which led him into efi’or. 
He gave too easy credit to accusation, 
and formed an opinion before he 
sufl«*ed his judgment to cool. He 
decided when under the influence of a 
heated tempcr,iand oft^punished with 
unreflecting severity. 
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A effect of this intemperate mode 
’ lidministering justice, my memory 
^calls with painful recolloclion in the 
case of a Mr. Lawless. He wjis an 
attorney, one of "my earliest friends and 
clients, and an honourable member of 
that profession. He was involved in 
the general and groundless proscription 
of the day. Correctness of conduct 
was then no shield against accusation; 
nor could character afford protection 
against perjury. Complaint was made 
to the court against him for some im- 
puted misconduct, grounded on an 
affidavit which the cvc'iit shewed was 
a mass of falsehood and niisrepresenta- 
lioRs^iut it being on oath, and the 
charges'>serioiis, it was tliought suffi- 
cient to entitle the party applying to 
a rule to shew cause wliy Mr. Lawless 
should not answer the matters of the 
affidavit. He could have no oppor- 
tunity of answering them till he was 
served with the rule, and had obtained 
copies of the affidavits on which it was 
granted. Natural justice w'ould point 
out, and the practice of the court was 
conformable to it, that he should be 
heard in answ’er to them before he w^as 
convicted. For that purpose a dav is 
given by the rule, on which the party 
is to shew cause, during which tune 
every thing is considered as susjieiided. 
This indulgence was refused to Mr. 
Lawless, though the rule was olitained 
on an cr parte statement, before any 
opportunity was aftorded to him to 
answer the charges, or to be heard 
in liis defence. Lord Kenyon, in ad- 
dition to tlie common form of the 
court’s assent to the application, which 
is in these w'ords, addressed to the 
counsel, “ Take a rule to shew cause,'* 
added, “ avd let Mr. Lawless he s?/s- 
pended fram practising until the rule is 
disposed o/*." He hap])ened to be pre- 
sent in court when this unexampled 
judgment was ^ironouiiced, and heard 
the sentence which led to his ruin; 
he rose in a state of most bitter agita- 
tion : “My lord, I entreat you to recall 
that judgment — the charge is wholly 
unfounded — ^suspension will lead to 
iny ruit — I have eighty causes now 
in my office.” What was Lord Ken- 
yon-^a reply to this supplicatory appeal 
to him ? “ So much the worse for your 
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clients, who have employed such a 
man. You shall remain suspended 
until the court decides on the rule." 

The rule came on to be heard at a 
future day, after the affidavits on the 
part of ]\lr. Lawdess were filed. The 
charges against him wore found to be 
wdiolly without foundation, and the 
rule against him was accordingly dis- 
charged. Mr. Lawless was m conse- 
quence restored to his ])rofession, hut 
not to his character or jicace of mind. 
He sunk under the unmerited disgrace, 
and died of a brok(‘n heart.^ 

These are defects m the legal cha- 
racter of J.ord iviMiyon, for which the 
possession of private v irtues can hardly 
be allow'ed as sufficient to atone. An 
unchecked irritahility of temper over- 
ruled Ills better fv’elings, or the exercise 
of virtues which he miglit have had m 
his heart. He ]ninisheil w’lth rigour, 
and deceived hiinNelf \Mtli the belief, 
that ill doing so lie was offering up a 
sacriticii to morality and virtiu'. This 
is not an uncommon eiror with some 
of the best men, and is alludevl to m 
iho^e lines of Pope — 

“ At half nanikind when 'reiieroiis .Manly 
raves — 

All know Ins \ irtues — he believe-* them 
kn.iv(‘S.” 

Poei'i> Moral J-'SNrii/, 1. .)7, 

Retirement and abstraction froi% 
society lia\c a ])Owerful effect on our 
temper, and nitluence our maiineis. 
They necessarily exelmie all knowledge 
of the world; and those whose lives are 
so spent form mistaken view's of moral 
perfection. Seclusion, loo, is apt to 
gimerate morose liabils and an into- 
lerant spirit, from disappoiiitjnent in 
finding the human character fall very 
short of what their visions represented 
that it ought to be : the relenting allow- 
ance for the faults and frailties of our 
nature uTids little room m their breasts. 
Lord Kenyon lay under the imputation 
of austerity and narrowness of mind, 
as jiroceeding from those causes ; and 
it was said that on one occasion, in the 
Hou<e of Lords, Lord Hrosvenor be- 
stowed on him the appellation of a 
civil monk. Ilis ideas of rectitude, 
however, were strictly inoml, but vi- 
sionary and extravagant. He had 


* Poetry ia not id ways fiction. I never thought of the fate of poor Lawdass, 
without the lines of Virgil forcing themselves on my recollection — • 

•«*Gnossiu^ hajc Rhadamanthus habet duriaaiina regna, 

>^f&a8tigatque auditque.’* Viuo. /Eiivid, vi. 1. ,*>66. 
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chalked out a course to direct his own 
conduct, and in which he expected 
others to follow him, but to which it 
was impossible to conform, and im- 
practicable to pursue. He had formed 
schemes of reformation fitted only for 
tlie closet, and which could never be 
realised by those engaged in tlie pur- 
suits of active life. 

Among the qualities most recom- 
mendatory in society, hospitality holds 
a distinguished place. Wliatever opi- 
nion Lord Kenyon might hold of its 
abstract virtues, he did not think it 
necessary to put it in practice. The 
habits which were conuected with his 
private life or his domestic arran^x*- 
nients, though I hold them to be until 
objects for public animadversion, were 
not suffered by tlie woild to pass un- 
observed. This IS only excusable, or 
to be tolerated, when it serves to throw 
some light on a public character. 

The u.sage of the higher orders of 
society, and of those in public ^situa- 
tions, had made the keeping of a 
handsome table, and the giving occa- 
sional enUTtaiiimeiits, to be considered 
as a necessary cliargo on tlieir cstalilish- 
inents. The pidgos were not expected 
to give official dinners ; but it had been 
and is usual with some of the judges 
of assize, to cntcitam, at their private 
tables, the members of that circuit winch 
they were about to go. This, though 
ail act of \a»luiitary courtesy m the 
judge, as it tciKleil to iironiole tliat 
friendly intercourse which at all times 
has subsisted between the Har and the 
Bench, has since gi’owai into a custom. 
Lord Kenyon did not Uiiiik it neces- 
sary to adopt or conform to it. The 
prudential reasons which might have 
influenced him to come to that reso- 
lution, no one had a right to more than 
guess at. He repudiated all circuit 
claims on his hospitality ; and he 
banished what, no doubt, he d-emed 
w'ere prodigal demands which they 
raised on Ins liberality, and which he 
therefore refused to recognise. 

Ills style of living was keenly re- 
marked on from every quarter, as un- 
becoming the dignity of his situation. 
Parsimony was said to shut the door, 
and Avarice to bur it. His frugality 
was sneeringly praised as exemplary, 
as it consulted the health of the guests 
by guarding against excess, and as it 
accommodated itself to the liberality of 
the host, who venerated moderation. 
The justice of this observation is fully 


borne out by the anecdote before given 
in the character of Cowper {antey. 
p. 230). This was the remark of daily 
conversation; and the appearance of 
the learned lord's dwelling-house did 
not tend to shake the justice of the con- 
jecture. It was the large and lofty 
house in Tancoln's Inn Fields, which 
was lately the V'erulam club-house. 
The windows of it w'ere of an unusual 
shape, and seemed to have been un- 
visited by the glazier, to let in the light 
on its dusty panels, for half a century. 
That, and the unusual height of the 
house, added to tlie gloom which en- 
veloped Its appearance, recalled Pope’s 
description of the miser’s mansion — 

Like some lono Chartreuse st#iod the 
good old hall ; 

Silence without, and fasts within the 
wall.” 

The appropriate accuracy of the last 
line was not disputed ; but it was 
more extensively embellished with tlie 
unholy allusion to ilie lituigy and the 
temper of the noble owner, “ that it 
was Lent in the kitchen, and Passion- 
week 111 the parlour.” 

To such seclusion from society, it 
was observed, l.ord Kenyon bad de- 
voted himself, that he seemed to have 
forgotten its common forms in the in- 
tercciurse among persons of any rank, 
and the usage and customs of mo- 
dern life, it was reported •of him, 
that after Lady Kenyon had been in- 
iroduced at court, and bad so become 
entitled to be admitted into the circle 
of ladies of rank, one of that number, 
either warranted by fashion or for a 
joke, under pretence of leaving her 
card, drove up to Lord Kenyon’s house 
about ten o’clock at night. The foot- 
men carried flambeaux ; and when tlie 
coach stopped at tlie door, gave the 
knock ill the usual style, which is not 
a very gentle one. The noble lord had 
just retired to his bed-room, when, 
hearing his knocker give the tremen- 
dous alarm, he started from his bed, 
and seeing the lights of the flambeaux, 
lie mistook the lady’s carriage for an 
engine, and the servants®for firemen. 
Without giMiig himself time to look 
round him ; with his usual impatience 
of temper, and in great wratli, he threw 
up the sash, and at the highest pitch 
of his voice roared out, Begone, you 
rascals ! — begone instantly ! There is 
no fire in tins house ; — we want none 
of your eng Hies !” The lady’s coaeh- 
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man humoured the reproof, and relieved 
his apprehension by driving away. 

l/)rd Kenyon was a man of religious 
habits, and properly discountenanced 
any light allusion, in a speech or 
conversation, to the Bible, or to the 
service of the church. T recollect the 
ludicrous but unexpected reception 
which a member of the circuit met 
with on telling him the following 
anecdote of Lord Chief Baron Yelver- 
ton, of the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland ; I think it was my excellent 
and much-lamented friend Nolan, who 
was a native of that country. He was 
a man of the purest morals, not want- 
ing in religious feelings, but who did 
not clirry his sentiments of strict disci- 
pline far as the learned lord. He 
seemed to think that an anecdote of an 
Irish judge would afford some amuse- 
ment to the Chief Justice, but he un- 
luckily happened to mistiike the cha- 
racter of the tale which suited liis taste, 
and so hit upon one not quite in ac- 
cordance with his sciitiinents, on sub- 
jects connected with the church. He 
addressed himself to Lord Kenyon 
with the seeming anticipation of the 
mirthful effect which it would produce, 
by telling him that Lord Chief Baron 
Yelverton once went d Lent circuit, 
and one of the assize towns happened 
to be where one of Ins college con- 
temporaries was beneficcd. The re- 
verend gentleman, anxious to make a 
display of his zeal and talents, and at 
the same time to shew his respect for 
the Chief Baron, asked permission from 
the sheriff to preach the assize sermon 
before tlie judges, and his request was 
granted. It was in the month of March, 
and the weather was intensely cold. 
The sermon was immensely long, and 
the ChiefBaronmostannoyi ugly chilled. 
When the service was over, the preacher 
descended from the pulpit, seemingly 
highly satisfied with his own perform- 
ance, came to the judge rubbing his 
hands, full of the joyful expectation of 
thanks for his discourse, and gratula- 
tion for the excellence of its matter 
and delivery. “ Well, my lord,*^ says 
he, “ ^ow cfo you like the sermon 
“ Wonderfully, my dear friend,'* replied 
Yii,verton ; “ it was like ‘ the peace of 
God — it passed all understanding;' 
and, like his mercy, 1 thought ‘ it would 
have endured for ever.' ” This jqcular 
narrative was chilled by hearing I.ord 


Kenyon, in an under-tone, pronounce 
tlie words, Very immoral.'^ 

His acquaintance with law books 
was as extensive, as that of mankind 
was circumscribed. It was not con- 
fined to any one branch of the pro- 
fession, but embraced them all. In 
common Law, equity, and conveyan- 
cing, he \\as equally well informed. 
Ills practice at the Bar, during the 
greater part of his professional life, 
had been confined to a court of equity ; 
but he seemed to have a partiality for 
a court of law, where he ended it. In 
a case which came before him in the 
King’s Bench, vit was found to be cog- 
nisable only in a court of equity ; 
“ You must go into Ghancery for re- 
dress," said Lord Kenyon ; “ nbi in 
milam rem*' This anecdote of him 
was mentioned by Lord Eldon, in the 
debate on the Chancery Judges’ Bill in 
the House of Lords, and was stated in 
the papers to have been <lelivered with 
some asperity, as an illiberal reflection 
on that'eourt in which he had practised 
and presided so long.* His knowledge 
of equity furnished him with a stock of 
the decisions of its courts, which he 
brought with him into the King’s Bench, 
the sound principles of ^hich he ap- 
plied with unerring judgment to the 
practice of the common law. These 
formed many of the important points 
ruled by liim at and which, 

though pronounced without premedi- 
tation, have stood the revision of all 
succeeding judges, and received their 
robation and adoption, 
have now finished the character of 
Lord Kenyon. The detail is far from 
being gratifying tome, as there is more 
to censure than to praise. But there 
is nothing in it to touch hi^ moral 
character, nor a sentence which the 
fair spirit of biography would not, 
I hope, warrant, and in the honest 
spirit c>f which it is written. His rank 
was the attainment of his own mcrit-^ 
his wealth of his own acquiring ; but 
to the accumulation of it he sacrificed 
too deejily. Born but to a slender 
fortune, in the beginning of his life 
attention to expense might have been 
necessary, and economy a duty. But, 
ill the exercise of that economy, he 
practised an offensive parsimony, with- 
out disguise, apology, or necessity. 
“ The practice of saving being Qnce 
necessary, became habitual, grew first 


* As Master of the Rolls. 
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ridiculous tin<l then detestable; but dation or truth. His parsimoofy was 

his avarice, though it might exclude untinctured with any base alloy; nor 

pleasure, was never suffered to encroach was it ever attributed to him that he 

on his virtue.” This last sentence is added one shilling to his fortune by 

Dr. Johnson’s character of Dean Swift, unworthy or dishonourable means. 

m hia Lives of the Poets, It is strongly He died in Hilary vacation 1802, 
applicable to Lord Kenyon, except as and was succeeded by Lord Ellen- 
to the use of the word (klrstahle, to borough, 
winch I wholly object, as without foun- 

MINGAY. 


During the period that I^ord Kenyon 
presided in the court of King’s Ilench, 
Mingay held a considerable share of 
the lead, lie had been the contern- 
jiorary of Krskineon the Home-circuit, 
and a competitor with him there and 
ill Westminster Hall of no inconsider- 
able pretensions. He owed much of 
his success in his profession to his 
personal deportment iin<i to tlie popu- 
larity of his manners. He was a tall 
and handsome man ; Ins jiddress was 
'ivarm and fneiully, accompanied by 
.'111 appearance of frankness lughily con- 
ciliatory. These created a ]U('judice m 
las favour, which he improved by fami- 
liarity, and gamed by them many 
clients. In doing business, he was 
warm and earnest, but coarse and 
iinm'annercd ; and his sjieeches w'cre 
wholly void of point, arrangement, 
or taste. In the lead of causes of little 
importance, such as triHing assaults or 
actions for words, ho had a hap])y 
mode of turning them into ridicule ; 
and was therefore in sucli cases pecu- 
liarly successful 111 reducing the amount 
of the damages. This gainen him a 
low and unenviable ])opularity. In his 
cross-examination of witnesses, he w’as 
rude without acuteness ; Ins language 
was lavishly loud, menacing, and dis- 
cordant, without being intimid'dting, 
so as to produce any effect but to 
offend. 

11 is outset in his profession was 
unpromising, from his circumstances 
being limited and his connexions ob- 
scure. The improvement in the former, 
which he owed to the friendslnp and 
benevolence of the Duke of Grafton, 
was said not to have been repaid witli 
corresponding gratitude. He was the 
son of a surgeon atThetford, the person 
mentioned in Wilson’s Reports as the 
defendant in the case of Buxton v, Min- 
gay, in which the question was, wliethcr 
a surgeon was an inferior tiadesrnan, 
on whom even a qualification in point 
of estate would not confer a title to kill 
game a question now set at rest by a 


recent statute, which abolishes all qu.v 
lification in point of estate, or as arising 
from title. 

Mingay, when a boy, and living 
with his father in Thetfbrd, had had 
the misfortune to have one of his arras 
torn off by the wheel of a mill. An 
account of this accident having come 
to the knowledge of the Duke of Graf- 
ton, to whom tlie borough of Thetford 
then belonged : from motives of huma- 
nity, and feeling for the misfortune, 
the effect of which might be to prevent 
bis engaging in tlie active pursuits of 
life, he took him under his protection, 
educated him at his own expense, 
sent him to Cambridge, and brought 
him to the Bar. His friendship even 
then was said not to liavc been wearied, 
but tliat he h'ad ^ot him a small sinecure 
))lace in the customs, which he enjoyed 
till he obtained a considerable share of 
business at tlie Bar. Indebted to the 
Duke of Grafton for support, fbr pro- 
fession, and for fortune, he repaid it, 
as was asserted, by a course of conduct 
of which every man of honour will hear 
with disgust. When Mingay had risen 
to considerable eminence in his profes- 
sion, and was enjoying all the honours 
and emoluments which it conferred — 
all winch he owed to the friendship of 
the Duke of Grafton — a vacancy hap- 
pened to take jilace for the representa- 
tion in parliament of the borough of 
Thetford ; for this Mingay offered him- 
self as a candidate, in opposition to 
the interest of his jiatron and protector. 
Conduct so much at variance with 
honour, with principle, and with grati- 
tude, drew on him the eyes of every 
member of the profession.* No, men 
possess a higher sense of honour than 
the Bar. Whether it proceeded fro» 
that cause or not, I cannot take upon 
me to assert, but that Mingay from 
that time hold a very low rank in 
public or professional estimation, could 
not escape the most unobservant. He 
a}ipeared as if drtveii from the ranks 
of bis equals, for he seemed to have 
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no intimates from among the members 
of his own profession, llis society 
appeared to be confined to tliat of his 
clerk, with whom he appeared to asso- 
ciate on a footing of the most perfect 
equality, and of a grocer who kept a 
shop in the Strand. These were seen, 
on all occasions, in public as his only 
associates and only friends. My ob- 
senation of the character of Mingay 
confirmed an idea which I ha\ e always 
entertained, that he who is wanting in 
principle will be found equally want- 
ing in spirit. Coward feeling was soon 
discovered to be an attribute of Mingay. 
lie received respect from no one, and 
indignity fioni many. Among the latter, 
was Sir \ icary Gibbs distinguished. 
From him he bore indignity with sub- 
mission, and insult without resentment. 
Of tlicse I have been an astonished 
witness. 

Ills manner of addressing a jury had 
nothing to recommend it but tlie real 
with which he advoc.itcd his client’s 
cause, and the anxiety which he shewed 
for its success. It was a vehement 
and boisterous efl’usion of observations 
brought togetlier without order, divested 
of all ornament, and delivered without 
grace. lie affected np display of taste 
in matter or arrangement. No choice 
of language, nor harmony in the con- 
struction of his sentences, ever entered 
into his contemplation ; much less did 
he, unlil a very late period, ever aspire 
to the dignity of a quotation. Tlie period 
to which I allude was wlien he could 
not avoid observing how mucli that 
style of speaking, adopted by Frskine, 
had rendered him popular, nor feeling 
the effect which his delivery of it pro- 
duced. He seemed then to adopt an 
anxiety to pursue the same road to 
fame, and to inoculate his baiTcn style 
with the blossoms of poetry. Sliake- 
speare appeared to him to be the 
author from whom the happiest allu- 
sions might be borrowed, and the 
most appropriate quotations drawn. 
His ambition was, however, but badly 
seconded by taste, and his vanity was 
uncorrectfd by judgment. He there- 
fore fiurprised us on one occasion, not 
more by hearing him quote Shakespeare, 
^lan at the passage which he had select- 
ed to display the extent of his reading 
and the chastity of his taste. It was in 
an assault cause he first css?yed to 
introduce it ; and the play which his 


fancy had fixed on from whence the 
quotation was to be drawn, was Romeo 
and Juliet. In that play some of the 
most beautiful passages of Shakespeare 
are to be found ; but that on which 
he fastened was the scene between the 
servants of the Capulets and the Mon- 
tagues. These he fancifully transmuted 
into plaintiffs and defendants, and then 
quoted their polished dialogue as 
Sliakcsprarc has given it, and which 
he had cnrefully committed to memory 
for the occasion : 

Abram, Do you bite your thumb nt me, 

Sampson. 1 do bite my thumb, sir. 

• Ihnneo and Juliel, Act 1. Sc. 1. 

Er^kine, who knew his character for 
spirit and courage, hearing the quota- 
tion, turned round to us who sat 
behind him : “ I could help Mingay,*' 
says he, “ to a quotation much more 
appropriate, and in his own way, from 
the ^me play. What do you think of 
this : 

Sampson, I strike quickly, being moved. 
Cregorp, Jbit lluni nrl not quicklp moved 
to strike 

Act 1. Sc, 1. 

Witli the exception of this quotation, 
though 1 was in the daily habit of hear- 
ing him, .sjieak, 1 neviT knew him at- 
tempt any other poetic flight. Hut the 
“ biting of the thumb’* found its way 
into every assault cause in which lie 
was engaged, and formed part of the 
embellishment of every address to the 
jury where it happened to be the 
subject. 

Alingay never exhibited any marks 
of wnt or propensity to humour ; but he 
furnished Erskine with opportunities 
without end for tlie exercise of his 
fantastical and lively imagination. In 
an action against a stable-keeper for 
iiot«'taking proper care of a horse, 
which had been put to stand at livery 
with him, and his value much dimi- 
nished in consequence of the bad treat- 
ment he had received, which was stated 
to have proceeded from his not fur- 
nishing proper provender, — “ The 
horse,** said Mingay, wlio led for the 
plaintiff, “ was turned into a stable, 
wdth nothing to eat but musty hay in 
the rack. To such feeding the horse 
demurred.^' — “ He should have gone to 
the country said Erskine. 


This is a moro legal pun, and unintelligible to Uioso not in the profession, 
~iut an- explanation \ w'hich here would bo tedious and uninteresting. 
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As a leader at nui prius, he was un- 
popular with the junior part of the 
profession. lie made no allowance 
for inexperience: shewed no wish to 
conceal or soften down its defects, 
nor felt pleasure in putting pretensions 
of untried merit in the host light. If 
his junior in a cause did not put a 
question to a witness in such terms as 
he himself would use, and its phrase 
did not quite agree with liis own, he 
was rudely taken from the counsel 
who lia<l him then under examination, 


and examined by himself. This course^ 
so injurious to the younger part of the 
Bar, was deeply felt and justly re- 
sented, as having never been attempte 
by any leader but himself. . 

Ills business fell off considerably iir 
the latter part of his life; and the little" 
general estimation in which he was 
held at tlie Bar was too plain not to 
be observed, lie retired from the 
profession, and went to reside in 
Norfolk, where he died, but not for 
some years after his retirement. 


Mil. JrsTJ 

With the judges of flie ("oiirt of 
Common IMe.is, or Barons of thtt 
J*lxchequor, the memhers of tin* Kmg*s 
Bench Bar had little intercourse. It 
was cordined to occasional meetings at 
7it.si or on the circuit. The liome- 
circuit, from the circumstance of its 
hcing the shortest and nearest to J. on- 
don, was generally taken by the seniors 
of the ])uisne judges, whom old or 
ill health rendered unequal, or whose 
habits indisposed them, to the fatigues 
of a long journey. Of this number, in 
my time, were Judges (rould and 
Heath from the Common Bh'as, and 
J.ord CInef Baron aMacdonald and 
Baron llolharn from the K\clicquer. 
Mr. Justice (ioiild A>as neaily siqier- 
aimuated uhen 1 lirsl went thexiieiiit, 
and dii'd soon after I had joined Jt. 
iMr. Justice lle.ith w’as almost inva- 
riably one of the judges wdio went the 
circuit for very many years. 1 had the 
good fortune to practise before him. 
lie was in some measure considered 
as identified with its members, and 
was with them equally an object of 
attachment and respect. lie was a 
most able lawyer, of deep and exten- 
sive reading, and of tlie soundest 
judgment. lie aliected no parade of 
judicial dignity, nor assuinjitioii from 
his station. Plain and unas.suming, 
his whole mind \vas bent upon busi- 
ness, from which nothing could divert 
Ins attention. When a cause before 
him was called on, with almo.st im- 
movable taciturnity, and with his eyes 
close to the paper on which he wrote, 
be took down the evidence of the avU- 
nesses as they appeared before him. 
lie never broke in upon their exami- 
nation by observation or comment; 
but a powerful discernment soon en- 
sibled liim to make up his mind ; and 
^hen he Asked the question, address- 
ing himself to the counsel against whose 
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case the Aveiglit of evidence appeared 

to bear, Well, Mr. , what do you 

say to this ?” wv know the opinion 
which he liad formed, and that it was 
not easily <»h:iken, and submitted to it 
Avitlioiit contest. We knew the depth 
of bis learning and the solidity of his 
judgment. 

lie heard every objection taken, or 
point raised on matter of law, in the 
course of the cause, without interrup- 
tion, and with CMMuplary patience. He 
pronounced his ojiimon on them with 
promptness and precision ; and the 
correctness of the points vaIucIi he ruled 
Avas such, that in ilie course of so many 
years 1 do not r(‘Collect one in winch 
he WMs found to have given a misdirec- 
tion to a jury. Their accuracy could 
onlv be equalled by ilie brevity with 
aaIiicIi they AA’crc delivered; though it 
must be allowed that they possessed 
little of the graces of diction or delivery. 
Ills language Avas unstudied, and his 
A'oice harsh and indistinct. 

1 reverenced the character of this 
learned judge, and always listened to 
him with profound attention. The 
ideas Avhicn I formed of it Avere the 
result of observation on his mode of 
administering justice during the very 
long period of his going the circuit. 
He Avas an admirable judge of human 
nature, and scanned Avith great depth 
of dis'cernment the motiAX‘s, the par- 
tialities, and prejudices, of those who 
were called as witnesses before him. 
He addressed no obserAMtiora to them 
hile under examination ; but he never 
failed to make them to the jury, as 
they affected the credit due to their* 
testimony. He seemed never to over- 
* mk an inaccuracy, nor to let a contra- 
diction escape Iiini. They were ob- 
served upon in the plainest language, 
which detracted nothing from their 
effect; they were unencumbered with 
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dUtioetions, and delivered in the fewest 
words which our language could furnish, 
^but their accuracy was unequalled. 

. As a criminal judge, Mr. Justice 
[Heath possessed in a superior degree 
he talent of seeing into the true cha- 
acters of those whom he had to try. 
He drew the just distinction between 
settled depra\ ity in the commission of 
crime, and what was unmarked by 
habitual delinquency. To the former 
he was inflexibly severe, to the latter 
lenient and merciful. He held the 
mawkish or affected feelings of those 
who were for the indiscriminate abo- 
lishing of capital punishments, in all 
cases where the offence was against 
private property only, in great con- 
tempt. For what purpose, he would 
say, were laws made out for its pro- 
tection? Severity in him proceeded 
not from a want of merciful feeling, 
but from a firm conviction of its neces- 
sity, to guard against the commission 
of crime. That there are those in so- 
ciety upon whom nothing short of the 
fear of death can' have effect or deter 
from the perpetration of crime, was the 
sound, the deliberate, and well-formed 
opinion of that excellent judge, I feel 
DO difflculty in assert' ng. 

I sat next to him, at an assize at 
Maidstone, at the circuit-table. It 
was at the time that Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly’s acts were depending before 
parliament. The effect of them was 
much canvassed, and serious doubts 
raised whether it would not be to strip 
the criminal code of the country of the 
only sanction by which it could be 
enforced, — punishment by death. It 
became the subject of conversation. 

“ Mr. said the learned judge to 

me, “Sir Samuel Romilly is endea- 
vouring to make a great change in our 
criminal law, by abolishing capital 
punishments. 1 do not approve of it ; 
they cannot be dispensed with ; and I’ll 
give you a proof of the necessity and 
effect of them. 

“At one time the robbing of bleach- 
grounds had grown to a great extent, 
almost r .inous to the manufacturers 
and the proprietors of the grounds. 
It had arisen to that jiitch, that ilie 
'^thieves had been known to bring down 
a waggon, and to have sw'ept off at 
once £e whole of the goods on the 
bleaching-ground. The law as it then 
stood was unequal to the protection of 
' the proprietors of the grounds, and it 
became necessary to apply to parlia- 


ment for redress. An act was accord- 
ingly passed (stat. 51 . Geo. III. ch. 51) 
for the purpose, making the robbing of 
bleach-grounds a capital felony. At 
the next assizes for Surrey, after the 
passing of it, three men were indicted 
before me for robbing a bleach-green 
at Croydon. They were capitally con- 
victed : I hanged them all. There was 
no more robbing of bleach-greens after- 
wards in Surrey.” 

That Mr. Justice Heath, in carrying 
into cfitcl the extreme sentence of the 
law, never lost sight of that sound prin- 
ciple, that it should be with a view to 
the prevention of crime, and to deter 
f^om its commission, the following case, 
and the good effects resulting from that 
view which he took of the mode of in- 
flicting it, will shew. 

A gang of robbers had taken up 
their head-quarters in the woods at 
Shooter’s Hill. They were men of 
the most desperate and determined 
character ; their depredations were ex- 
tensive, and carried on with a daring 
which seemed to set the laws wholly 
at defi^jlgice. The neighbourhood was 
kept in a continual state of alarm, 
from the sanguinary course which they 
pursued, that of firing into carriages 
before they stopped them. To that 
system of plunder two persons had 
fallen victims, a Captain Nesbitt, mas- 
ter of an Indiaman, and an innkeeper 
from Rochester, wlio were shot in their 
chaises on their road to London. These 
w’ere crimes of no slender enormity. 
The whole of the gang were however 
at last apprehended, and tried before 
Mr. Justice Heath at Maidstone. They 
were four in number, and all were 
capitally convicted. He was applied 
to, and pressed to have them^ hung in 
chains near the place where their crimes 
had been committed, by reason of their 
enormity, and for the sake of example. 
He^^refused the apjdication, and ex- 
pressed his dislike of that mode of 
punishment as uncivilised and unchris- 
tianlike, adding, that it should never 
make part of a punifthment ordered by 
him. He said, however, that he would 
make their punishment as awful and 
as exemplary as he could. This he 
carried into effect, by ordering the 
four convicts to be conveyed in mourn- 
ing coaches from the gaol at Maidstone 
to the foot of Shooter’s Hill, and a 
place of execution to be chosen as 
near as possible to the spot where the 
murders had been committed, then 
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to suffer death on a gallows to be 
erected there for the purpose. The 
distance from Maidstone to this spot 
was nearly thirty miles, through a 
populous part of the country, and the 
sight to the people was novel and ap- 
palling. They gathered as the moiirn- 
lul procession moved on from every 
part of the road ; and when it arrived 
at the place of execution, the crowd 
exceeded all calculation. In the sight 
of these the prisoners sufferc^ death. 
The learned judge had formed a proper 
estimate of the effect which a public 
execution would, under such circum- 
stances, have on public opinion. The 
distance through which the jiarade of 
death was made, brought before the 
eyes of thousands the consoquences of 
crime and the awful certainty of 
punishment w'hich awaited it. From 
that time the neighbourhood was freed 
from the terrors of that violence and 
rapine which, before were of almost 
nightly XK^nunission, and continilbd for 
many ywn wiitbout any oc)^mj^cc of 
‘description. 

The principle upon whicli^rc^flic- 
tion of the punishment of death is jus- 
tified is, that its object i.s example; 
and to deter from tlie commission of 
crime, will be found in every moral 
writer of every nation, — nay, in the 
text of holy writ itself : it is part of the 
laws of England, adopted into its cri- 
minal code, and administered with un- 
exampled caution and great lenity. 
It is a matter, therefore, of curious, 
but at the same time of serious reflec- 
tion, to contrast the opinion of this wise 
and learned judge with those of modern 
law-makers, and to observe how his 
has been confirmed by time and ex- 
perience. With a thorough knowledge 
of human nature, and an acquaintance 
with every shade of the human charac- 
ter, drawn from a source the best qua- 
lified to afford the best information on 
tlie subject — his experience as a judge; 
he came to the conclusion of the abso- 
lute necessity of capital punishment to 
give effect to the law. That sound, 
that well-formed opinion has been im- 
pugned, and sought to be sacrificed 
to speculative notions as to the rights 
of man in society, to affected huma- 
nity, ill-judged lenity, and mistaken 
mercy. With every respect for the 
memory of Sir Samuel liomilly, with 
whom for some years of my life I lived 
in intimacy, the Acts which he caused 


to be passed did much mischief : they 
brought on an unnecessary discussion 
on the criminal code of the countiy, 
and procured the repeal of laws the 
severity of which was never enforced ; 
and of these his views were known 
to be confined to the repeal of those 
possessing more of the character of 
civil injury than of crime. Ilis object 
was to remove from the text of our cri- 
minal code statutes holding out threats 
of punishment, but which desuetude 
had deprived of terror, and to which, 
as a matter of course, the mercy of the 
crown was sure to be extended, should 
conviction in any case take place. But 
a sect having sprung up who repre- 
sented every law against licentiousness, 
conspiracy, and disorder, as a violation 
of natural liberty and a restraint on its 
rights, and those to protect persons or 
property as oppressive and unwarrant- 
able, as all property ought to be held 
in common ; a doctrine which they 
nourished and contemplated to put in 
force ; — to them impunity held out its 
most seductive views, and presented 
an object by every means to be at- 
tained: it enabled offenders to take 
measure of crime, and to calculate bow 
near they miglu approximate death 
without fear. The name of Sir Samuel 
Romilly was assumed as the head of 
this sect, and his authority given as 
sanc^oiiing the abolition of all*capital 
punishments. The moderation of his 
views was overlooked, and his success 
ill procuring the repeal of some statutes 
urged as a reason for extending the 
abolition to them all. These danger- 
ous doctrines were propagated with 
unwearied zeal and unabating perse- 
verance ; they made proselytes of the 
weak, and added to their number those 
whom poverty and want of principle 
made all systems of government equsdly 
indifferent. They gave to their success 
in making such converts the impudent 
title of “ the March of Intellect," and 
founded on it a claim to reform the con- 
stitution and the church. But ask any 
man in England, of tlic smi^lest obser- 
vation, what improvement in morals has 
taken place, and what effect the prospect 
of a total repeal of the laws iiiflictii^ 
capital punishment has had on the peo- 
ple? Has the effect of lenity, and the re- 
peal of some of the criminal laws, been 
to reconcile the people to obedience to 
them I Has the effect of Uiem been to 
diminish crime, o*r has it not increased 
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it to a fearful extent ? Have the cells 
of Newgate* been less crowded than 
before? or does the gaol-calendar fill 
fewer pages of paper? No ! He must 
be weakly credulous, or wholly un- 
observant, who does not feel that these 
outcasts of society, who have been nur- 
tured in crime, when undeterred by 
the fear of death, view all lesser pu- 
nishments without dread. Yet it is 
for men such as these the pity of the 
people is to be roused, — for whom tlie 
newspapers put forth their diurnal 
plaints, in strains so incessant and ur- 
gent, as would almost make the reader 
suspect that the editor meditated tlie 
comrnission of some heavy offence, and 
contemplated an escape from punish- 
ment by a repeal of the law which 
inflicted it. 

The wisdom and experience of Mr. 
Justice Heath foresaw the effect of im- 
punity for crime ; and his conviction 
of the indispensable necessity of hold- 
ing out the terror of death, as the only 
efficient sanction to the code of cri- 
minal law, was an opinion which he 
always maintained; and, with the 
manliness of thinking which belonged 
to him, on every occasion gave without 


qualification or reserve. Those senti- 
ments did not suit the false and canting 
philosophy of the day. The admoni- 
tory advice of one of our oldest and 
ablest lawyers was insolently disre- 
garded; the ancient and long-recog- 
nised doctrifie of Uie Instil utu major um 
servare was no longer ortiiodox, but 
was forced to give way to the more 
enlightened views of modern law- 
makers — a body self-constituted, of 
unedu(|ited and unlettered men, taken 
from lanes and alleys in the metropolis 
— from shops and stalls ; philosophers 
from slaughter-houses, and statesmen 
from llie gaming-table ; but all united 
ill the })alnotic desire to subvert every 
institution of the country, and to make 
their own ignorance of every thing re- 
quisite for legislation the standaM of 
reform. 

Of such men was that sect composed 
which sprung up in the days of Mr. 
Bimce, whose baseness he exposed and 
whose dangerous folly he derided : 

" Tb^^iave,’’ sai s lie, ** no respect 
for tipy|Kloin of others ; but they pay 
it otfTiya very full measure of epn^ftaeugo 
in their own- with them, it'ik 6u|Menf 
to dt‘stroy an old scheme of thingfr’^ be- 


* From the period when I first heard the sentiments of Mr. Justic e Tlcath, I was 
confirmed in the opinion which J had alv\avs entertvnnetl on tlie important subject of 
the punishment of death for crimes, by finding it accord with that of a man of his 
consummate w-isdom and ex])erienoe. 'fhese 1 have just now gi\en. INIy attention 
has, however, been called to a recent article published in this .Magazine, headed “Tho 
Schoolmasters Experience in Tvewgate.” It is ubfy WTitteii, and without direefly 
advocating the repevd of the laws which inflict the punishment of death, has power- 
fully recommended it, by jiointiiig out the defects and abuses in the mode of admi- 
nistering criminal justice, and suggesting banishment for life ns a mode of punish- 
ment equally efficacious to deter from trime, and divested of its ciuidty. 'J’lie 
opinions of the author (a man evidently of strong mind and sound observation) are 
not founded on speculative and visionary views of morality, or weak ones of mercy ; 
but upon facts which have fallen under his own view-, ami been the subject of no 
shallow^ reflection. I'he conclusions to which he comes are caldilatcd to present- n 
new view- on n most important subject, and are worthy the perusal of every member 
of society ; and 1 feci the strongest mcliiration to join in them. 

To adopt the example of Him ‘‘ w'ho desircth^ot the dealli of a sinner, but rather 
that he should turn from his w ickedness and live,” is a doctrine of Christianity in 
which all must coincide. '1 he infliction of thep|iiiishment of death is justified only by 
necessity, to afford jirotection to those living in society, by repressing by fear the 
indulgence of the dangerous passions of the profligate and vicious. I’liis principle is 
the leading one in the very being of society. The sensible author of “ The School- 
master’s Eiperience in New’gate” does not attempt to combat it, but tries to attain 
its ebject by having recourse to means short of death. His object is humane — is 
moral and politically w-ise. I'hose who have been the inmates of prisons for crimes, 
those w'ho have witnessed tlie hardened feelings of their companions wrbom they 
found there become so polluted in mind, that a return to honesty or good conduct 
rarely, if ever, takes place. It is wise, therefore, to send them. out of tho country, 
as w4th each individual a certain quantum of vice is exported from it. 

To those whose duty it is to watch the police of the country, and to improve the 
laws for the protection of life and prox>erty, this article will be found highly meriting 
Iheix most serious perusal. It forms a paper in the Magazine for June 1833. . 
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cause it is an old one. As to the new, 
they ore in no sort of fear with regard to 
the duration of a building run up in 
haste; because destruction is no object 
to them, who think little or nothing has 
been done before their time, and who 
place all their hopevu discovery. They 
conceive, very systematically, that all 
things which give perpetuity are mis- 
chievous; and tlierefore are in inex- 
piable war with ail establishments. They 
always speak as if they were of opinion, 
that there is a singular species ^ com- 
pact between them and their magiftrates, 
which has nothing reciprocal in it ; but 
that the majesty of the py-ople has a 
right to dissolve it, without any reason 
but its will. Their attachment to tlieir* 
country itself, is only so far as it agrees 
with some of their fleeting projects ; it 
begins and ends with that scheme of 
polity which fulls in with their own mo- 


mentary opinion.” — ^B urks’s Rsfisetiom 
on the French Revolution, p. 89t 

The same spirit which animated the 
reformers of that day is still in vigour, 
and walks abroad with the same heated 
appetite for revolution. But I trust 
that there is wisdom and spirit enough 
to crush these dangerous aspirings, and 
to preserve the spirit of our ancient 
kws and constitution. The acts of Sir 
Robert Peel have gone as iar as any 
future enactments can warrant, or the 
spirit of constitutional legislation go. 

Mr. Justice Heath filled the judicial 
seat of the Common Pleas for very 
many years : lie died in Michaelmas 
vacation 1815. IIis life was mark- 
ed by worth and wisdom, and com- 
mensurate regret followed him to his 
grave. 


Rli^JCONTftES ON THE ROAD. 
No.V. 


THE HEN AND CHICKENS. 


I WAS journeying, some twenty years 
ago, witli one of those delightful spe- 
cimens of tlie olden time — even then 
rare, and now, alas! extinct in the 
world, — who contrived to combine a 
seventy of principle* to which ail that 
now usurps the name seems latitudi- 
nariaii indiderence, with a tender and 
Christian toleration for the weaknesses 
of humanity which the specious can- 
dour now so prevalent only nn hales, 
and “ imitates abominably.’' 

Mrs. Amabel Clrey — for my friend 
was a woman, and a single one — had 
all the wisdom which seventy years 
could ripen on the richest of intellectual 
soils ; but then it was chiefly not of 
this world,” and therefore the more 
easily allied with a “ chanty tl^at 
thought no evil” while a doubt on the 
subject could remain, and whem incre- 
dulity became impossible, s* itself 
stoutly to remove it. She generally 
acted while others would have been 
deliberating; and had many a drown- 
ing victim of folly or inexperience 
landed safely on the bank, wliile less 
stuidy moralists would have been cal- 
culating the perils of the enterprise. I 
■pwho, though no novice in age, am, 
I fear, doomed to remain one in cha- 
racter through life — had myself owed 
to her a rescue from worse than youth- 
rul infatuation ; and I was indebted to 


the accidental circumstances of the 
journey to which I have alluded for 
the recital of a single rencontre, in 
which her mingled tenderness and de« 
cisioii snatched two young creatures 
from perils not the less formidable for 
being utterly unknown. • 

It was somewhat early in the even- 
ing of a lovely day in June that my 
old friend, whose leisurely mode of 
travelling was at all times adapted to 
the sober paces and discreet age of her 
sleek horses and elderly coachman, 
proposed to me, instead of proceeding 
in a stage to tJie great manufactirring 

town of M , taking up our night's 

quarters a little off the great road, at 

the village inn of T . “ I might 

pretend,” said she with iier wonted 
mixture of playfulness and honesty, 
that I prefer the rustic civility and 
quiet accommodations of Uie little pri- 
mitive hostelry, to the noise and bustle 

and equivocal cleanliness of M ; 

but the truth is, that some cuftous re- 
miniscences connected with it induce 

me to wish to pass a night at T , • 

to make up to myself, and the good 
folks (if alive), for one 1 defrauded 
them of some ten years ago ; and self- 
love and vanity are, as usual, at the 
bottom of the business ; for my best 
action, if difficulty *and disinterested- 
ness can malec one, was performed at 
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the sign of the * Ilea end Chicks 
ens/ 

While yet spoke^ the sign in 
question came swinging in view from 
among the blushing hawthorns of the 
village green ; and me united prospect 
of its quiet cup of tea, and of one of 
Mrs. Amabel’s true stories, more than 
reconciled me to the proposed arrange- 
ment. 

It may not be amiss — ^in an age when 
the smoking velocity of tlie lordly 
barouche and four, and the yet more 
fetal rapidity of its unaristocratic sub- 
stitutes, the stagMoach and steam- 
packet, have given ^ to posting,*’ 
modestly so called, it’s death-blow, 
and made Bonifecc (like Othello) pro- 
nounce his “ occupation gone,” — to 
describe a north-of-England village 
inn, of the happier and less locomo- 
tive period of which i Mrite. Its 
parlour, in which Mrs. Amabel, at the 
Gothic hour of seven, was comfortably 
installed for the evening;, surrounded 
by her voluminous travelling requi- 
sites, and with a tea eqiiip^e before 
her which Sevres might outdo in cost- 
liness but not in purity, was (to use a 
vulgar but expressive phrase, as obso- 
lete as the style of travelling which made 
such comfort indispensable,) nice as 
hands could make it nor would the 
most fastidious Turk have hesitated to 
squat down on the well-brushed carpet 
which adorned the middle of the apart- 
ment, or eat bis pilau off the beautifully- 
polished floor, which the scantiness of 
the carpet aforesaid somewhat ostenta- 
tiously displayed. 

On a table covered witli baizie, whose 
emerald green bespoke utter uncon- 
sciousness of dust, glittered specimens, 
bright from their native bed, of Der- 
byshire spar. Round the freshly- 
whitewashed walls hung, — not the four 
gaudy flaunting damsels, with cracked 
glasses and doubtful reputations, com- 
monly yclept seasons’^ — stpring, blue,,^ 
and consumptive-looking from long ex- 
posure to the cast wind summer, 
evidently all blouzy from a game at 
romps in the hay -field — autumn, 
linking *away under a sheaf which no 
1 honest gleaner could possiUy have 
come by — and winter, like an old 
parish beggar, tottering under a load of 
pilfered -but the mqre edify- 

ing, and, to a resort of wayfarers, fur 
more appropriate decoration, of scenes 
ftom die FtlgrinHiU Process, from his 
ominous outset at the Slough of De- 


spond to his courteous reception at Uie 
house of Gaius, that pattern to hosts of 
ancient and m^em times. 

To preserve from stains the g^lt 
frames of these valuable works of art, 
egg-cups of fly-water were fencifelly 
suspended among* them, while the 
same laudable motive had shaded the 
quaintly-carved old mirror over the 
chimney with a go^mer web of cu- 
riously-scolloped silver paper. On 
tlie mantle-sbelf, the place of honour 
was occupied by the framed and glazed 
rules of a farmers’ club, flanked on the 
one side by a glassful of immaculate- 
looking toothpicks, and on the other 
•by a bright silver hand-bell, whose 
tiny summons ensured a promptitude 
of attendance which all the shrill 
darums” of a modem hotel seldom 
suffice to call forth. 

In the weli-scourcd grate, nature 
and art strove in amicable rivalry be- 
tween the golden hues of the bush of 
broom, “ unprofitubly gay,” which was 
the former’s daily tribute, and the more 
durable charms of the curiously-twisted 
drapery of matting, whose party-co- 
loured tendrils drooped gracefully over 
the bright steel bars. Snow-white 
dimity window-curtains shaded within 
the shining well-cleaned casements, 
while nature had again taken the field 
without in a rival canopy of woodbine 
and virgin's bower, which fully reiiaid 
in fragrance what it might embezzle of 
light and sunshine. 

Such was, twenty years ago, when in 
its humble way tlie pride of the neigh- 
bourhood, and resort of many even 
privileged wayfaiers, the village inn of 

T . What It IS now, when visited by 

little save tlie dust pf the loaded stages 
as they whirl contemptuously J>y, i 
should be sorry to know, or to imagine. 

Mrs. Amabel,” said 1 (twenty 
ye^rs ago), as soou as the tca-uble 
arrangements were completed, ** one 
good tmm descn'cs another ; and if 1, 
whom for th# nonce you had appoint- 
ed major tkmo of the route, have 
connived at this digression to soothe 
your self-love, you are bound to gra-' 
tify my curiosity with.^e anecdote 
which has procured the$ * lieu and 
Chickens’ so honourable a place in 
your memory.” 

Nay,” said she, it is pierhaps 
hardly worth the tiling* Unless X 
could conjure up before you the tearful 
beauty sum inuooeat gtrhshneM of the 
creature who sat ten years ago whose 
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yt»tt do noWy tad tlie Impmkmed yet 
raitelMi cworetdon of the • child oft 
toiiger growft/ who had her destiny al 
the momeut so toifully in his bandS| 
you might be tacm^disposed to> laugh 
at than land 'my Quixotism, ll has, 
however^ thaid^ ilnveat diad a more 
substantial lewaid. you know 

aUf you will say^ ^ Mrs/Aotthelj you 
were risht/ But I won’t anticipate— 
it would spoil tey stoiy. 

** 1 was Sihing^ on just such an 
evening as this, widi die same dush of 
^oneysudlas, intercepting my perfect 
view of the graen, ai^ me grano&tfier 
of yonder blackbhd maMng music on 
the self-same thoni, conmtuUuing my- 
self doubly on my sensed lor 
the night, from the contrast it adbrded 
to the tni^le of a general election, when 
1 was roused from my reverie by sounds, 
partaking, in some degree, of the very 
tumult I had crossed the country to 
avoid. A chaise drove furiously up, 
with the horses all in a ibam ; and no * 
sooner had the poor over-driven crea- 
tures’ mechanical motion suddenly 
stopped, than one of them dropped 
down dead at the door. 

I was dmwing in my head to es- 
cape the painful spectacle, when my 
eye caught the pale countenance and 
despairing look of a lovely girl insid^ 
who, on hearing that no fmli horses 
could be hud, or (on account of the 
election) expected to arrive till towards 
morning, sunk back in the carriage 
with clasped hands, and a route appeal 
to a young roan who sat beside ner, 
and seem^ as perplexed as herself; 
which shewed how much depended on 
the prosecution their journey . Alarm 
at the accident, and disappointment at 
the delay, brought on a sort of fainting 
fit; and as she was lified out of the 
chaise, evidently unfit to walk up 
stairs, 1 threw open (of course) the 
door of my parlour— the one we new 
occupy— ana begged them to Wng the 
youn/lady in. ^ *' 

^^This was rather resisted by her 
eehapanioD, who saying, ^ I can carry 
my sister up stairs quite easily,' en- 
deavoured to take h^r from the attend- 
ants. But tpCf in her hint, revived 
sufficiently to shrink from the attempt; 
and T insisted on seating her in the 
old-fashioned arm-chair, which dien 
substituted' the sofk, a luxury not yet 
introduced into vilU^ parlouii* 

motnknt mx consciousness 
sufitetenily rettihiedi, anxiety to depatt 
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lehtmed wiffi &; and thd mim ghf 
ndogted her thaws to me with e&W 
ibquiries afteir hash horses, or omf 
means of piofaing on towaids w 
North. Means of going on there Wm 
none. The landlora’s own nag, wfai% 
he would have good-naturedly lent to 
match the comfue (whed vefi&e^ed} 
cf the deceased hack, was lamed yntn 
riding an express for his fovourite cauw 
didate; and his two pair of poi^ri 
were, if not already kiUed In the cause, 
cartyin^voters on the same side across 
the ebunhy, and were not likely to 
come in —at least, with a leg to stand 
oc^— while so good a job lastM. 

** A coach would pass, to be sure,*' , 
Boniface said, about the middle of 
the night” — (coaches, remember, were 
rarities ten years ago) — but after the 
runaways (for such 1 began strongly to 
suspect they were) had jump^ at iL 
he coolly went on to say, that it passoi 
to the sotUhf instead of the north ; and 
their countenances fell once' more. 

“ During these discussions — to 
which I turned, apparently, my deafest 
ear — I made tea with laudable dili- 
gence ; and, in spite of hints from her 
brother^ about Uieir l^ing intruders^ 
pemuaaed the poor girl (who evidently 
clung to one of her own sex) to remain 
and partake of the meal. I did ait I 
could to make her feel at ea]se, and 
soothe her agitation: but it was too* 
deep-seated and painful for the sym- 
pathy of a stranger to alleviate; and 
as soon as tea vras over I left the room, 
fearing (1 knew not why) lest the con- 
tinued restraint of my presence should 
drive them to seek another apartment. 
Heaven alone, i^hich no doubt inspired 
me, knew why I should then have 
wished to keep an eye on two beings, 
of whose histo^, relationship, and 
errand, 1 was in such utter uUcon- 
beknisnesB, and whom— even if fugi- 
tiveS| as 1 suspected, from parental 
Itettiority — I bad neitlier the inclination 
to intorfere with, nor right to detain. 
Yet there whs about the young creature 
— no per^ artiftcial school-girl, ^or 
novel-reading heroine of romance, but 
a simple, tenderly- matured flower^ 
suddeniyt^DSplanted from some se- 
questmd garden, where the winds of 
^veit bad never roughly visited it— 
a naXvetb andhelplesineikwliich would 
bavk interested a more callous hmM; 
snd dto bnpb^^t devotion with whicl^ 

hu^‘ on the' protector riie pe^ 
0 0 ^ 
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haM rashly chosen, enhanced the peril 
(o Doth, lie had not| thank Heaven I 
in the least the air of a Lovelace ; but 
neither was he, probably, a Grandison : 
and from among the thousands who 
lie between these two extremes in the 
^ale of morality, who would be re- 
sponsible for a guardian of two-and- 
twenty ? 

** 1 staid in my own room long 
enough to astonish my methodical 
Abigail by an order to suspend (pro- 
visionally) the unpacking of my sac de 
nuity and to perplex myself with con- 
jectures as to the history, propinquity, 
and destination of the couple in the 
parlour ; which curiosity at length sent 

* me down to solve. 

** 1 was cut short in ray deliberations 
as to the most eligible circuitous me- 
thod of getting at tlie truth, by stum- 
bling at once on the most direct pos- 
sible. When I entered the room, then 
adorrthd with a laige antediluvian japan^ 
screen (now probably gone to the tomb 
of tlie Capufets), a peep over it dis- 
closed to me the lovers (for such they 
Tunu indubitably were), seated, or ratlier 
embowered, among the honeysuckles 
at the window, witli their heads so 
dose, and theh souls so engrossed,^ as 
to have been probably unconscious* of 
my entrance had no convenient screen 
existed. I am no ea\esUropper, liea- 

• ven knows! but 1 hesitated not to be- 
come one, when the last rays of light 
(there were no candles in the room) 
gleamed from tear-drops, like rain, on 
the face of the deeply-agitated girl; 
while the impassioned energy with 
which some point was pressed by the 
lover was too like that of one stri\ing 
to ^ make the worse appear the better 
reason.* 

1 held my breath till my heart beat 
audibly, and listened till 1 heard so- 
phistry — old as that which cozened £v^ 
— proceed from lips p^haps only one 
degree less void of guile than the ear 
they were addressing. In a villain*! 
language, but with the looks and tone of 
one ratlier sinned against than sin- 
nh>g,*' — deceived himself, while acting 
abetrayer^s part— the young man uiged 
the impossibility of getting on to Gretna 
in time to avoid the pursuit, which 
eveiy lost hour rendered fiitally sure. 
He asked w^her she was ready to 
sacrifice her bwn happiness and his to 
a vain punctilio ; and, by lingering till 
horses arrived, let them be tom asunder 
for life by a cruel guardian ? And, 


gathering coun^ from her sobs of 
agony, he implored her to join him in 
the only chance for escape, by taking 
seats in the coach, which would shortly 
pass southward, and thus totally baf- 
fling their pursuers; while, in a very 
few days, they might safely resume 
iheir journey to Gretna. 

* A few days, Henry 1 oh no, no !' 
was the exclamation of one, shuddering 
instinctively at unknown peril— K)f one 
to whom elopement, even with the 
straightforward goal of marriage full in 
view, had ' been no light or joyous 
enterprise, and whose heart died at 
the indefinitely protracted anxiety and 
humiliation implied in the proposal. 
Kot one doubt of * Henry * or his 
honour, I am sure, had ever crossed 
her mind, when, mistaking the motive 
of her repugnance, he poured forth the 
common-places with which the writings 
of the day had then made all of his age 
too familiar — talked of the superiority 
of vows registered in heaven over cold 
legal ties, and of the forced post]K)nc- 
meiit of the latter as no further an evil 
than as it left it in the power of others, 
if discovered, to separate them. Now, 
if the rehearser of this precious piece 
of special pleading had himself been 
in earnest in one word of it, or quoted 
it with any other motive than allaying 
his betrothed’s supposed apprehensions, 
my impulse woultl probably have been 
to play the part of the cruel guardian, 
and run away witli his dulcinca myself. 
But while 1 saw in his honest, affec- 
tionate countenance, that which belied 
eveiy word he uttered, I read there, 
also, total Ignorance of the power of 
temptation and force of op|K)rtunity. 
* Hell,’ say^ the Spanish proverb, 
^ is iiavcd with good intentions,* and 
1 am afraid it w ill be peopled by well- 
intentioned human beings. If none 
went astray but the evil d^rigning, 
life would not be the mysterious chaj)- 
ter of jeeidents it is ; and undesigning, 
nay, Binteicsted, as my hero at the 
moment probably felt, he was not the 
less the *devirs advocate,* not the less 
an enemy to himself and his Marianne. 

“ Wfm and inconclusive as was his 
reasoning, i i was Love*s; and Marianne, 
having nothing to oppose to the energy 
of passion but tears and vague fore- 
bodings, it was plain to see where the 
contest must end. There was little time 
for reflection; the night-coach would 
pass at twelve — tt was now near ten ; 
and if I did not wish to see the 
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imping girl embark on an ocean, to 
whose perils utter inexperience could 
not entirely shut her eyes, I must ope- 
rate, somehow or other, a diversion in 
her fiivour. 

If 1 acknowledged my eavesdrop- 
ping, and assumed the tone of a IVlentor, 
what chance had I,*a stranger, against 
the eloquence of love and the fear of a 
guardian, to encounter whom must be 
the dreadful alternative ? Hiere was 
little time for preaching; I therefore 
resolved to act. So, slipping out 
of the room unperceived, I sent for 
the landlord, and told him that, to 
oblige the young lady, jMiose dearest 
friend (mark how I steered clear of a 
lie !) was in imminent danger, 1 meant, 
for once in my life, to travel all night. 
My horses — which John, I knew, had 
seen fed before he would taste food 
himself — were luckily fresh, having 
come (to avoid the election) but half a 
day’s journey ; and a moonlight drive 
would to myself be an agrecaVde^’no- 
velty. 1 made all easy to Boniface, 
by paying amply for my night’s accom- 
modation, and returned, o>tensibly fur 
the first time, to my friends in the 
parlour. 

“ ^ 1 should be sorry to intrude,' said 
I, to tlie dejected girl, whose passive 
acquiescence in her lover’s plan seemed 
by this time to liave been CMorted, 
‘ on mattei-s which do not coucern me ; 
but as it is e\ideut you were much 
disappointed in not getting forward 
this evening, if iny carnage and horses, 
which are just coming rouud, can be 
of any service, 1 shall be truly happy 
to accoTnmoda{|e you — at least till you 
frnd post-horses ; though John will tell 
you, mine are more than a match at 
present for tlie poor jaded hacks on the 
road.’ 

“ So welcome, so unexpected wjls the 
relief afforded by my proposal, that Uie 
poor girl jumped up and seized hold of 
my hand, and would have kissed ^t^ 
I believe, had not shy||ess got the 
better of gratitude, llie young man 
gaud hard at roe, to be sure I was 
neither a witch nor an emissary of the 
dreaded guardians ; and then, with a 
readiness which confirmed my belief 
of his being a purely unconscious 
Lovelace, (though he just looked crest- 
fallen enough to vindicate my former 
misgivings,) thanked me for relieving 
them fiom a veiy awkward dilemma. 

The carriage came round — the slen- 
der wardrobe of its new inmates was 


easily stowed away; and bidding John 
lend the gentleman his box-emt, (by 
way of precaution against the night air, 
but in reality that, if overtaken, he 
might pass the more readily fi)r the old 
lady’s footman,) 1 took the young 
Marianne inside. 

** The presence of Alice was for some 
time a restraint on our intercourse : 
but sleep having audibly set his pad- 
lock on her ears, I ventured, on the 
strength of my good offices, to inter- 
rogate my interesting companion. Her 
full young heart w'as too much over- 
burdened not to seek relief. Out it all 
came ; and glad I was to find*, that 
those I was about, as a choice of evils, 
to assist in joining for life, had sdl the 
sanction for the step which parental 
wishes and intentions could afford. 

“ They were cousins, brought up toge- 
ther, and allowed by indulgent friends 
on both sides to lookforw'ard to future 
union, till , the failure aWd flight to 
America of Henry’s father, and the 
death of Marianne’s, gave rise to more 
interested views on the part of the 
knowing;^ attorney to whose guardian- 
sliip the p6or girl and her small fortune 
were left. Henry had a tnfiing com- 
petence, health, and a profession (that 
of the law), to entitle him to the fulfil- 
ment of a tacitly contracted engage- 
ment; but Marianne’s few thousands 
were too coovement to be alloi^ed to 
escape from lier guardian’s clutches, 
or her guardian’s family, for one of 
whose four * odious sons ’ she was 
peremptorily ordered to forget and 
relinquish Henry. 

** Elopement now become in the lovers* 
eyes inevitable, nay, praiseworthy, and 
in mine (whether i borrowed theirs for 
the occasion, I don’t know) extremely 
natural and pardonable. I ■ agreed, 
(on tlie faith of his pretty cousin,) 
that Mlcnry’ was worth all his four 
rivals put together ; and — had the 
blacksmith not been forthcoming — 
by the time we came near Gretna, [ 
could have found in my heart to don 
the, cassock, and tie the knot myself. 
But being (as you know) a gitut friend 
to orthodox proceedings, and — jesting 
apart — desirous to give the young ^ 
creatures 1 had so far befriended a 
more creditable outset in married life, 

I was nut soity to see Vulcan defrauded 
by an occurrence w^hich, at the time, 
caused us all no small share of trepida- 
tion. • 

We had slopped once to bait and 
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snatch an early breakfast, ivhen, about 
the middle of our next stage, just as 
the sun began to wax warm, and the 
extra fati^es of the night to lull John 
and his horses into a sort of dozing 
jog-trot, the most remote that could 
possibly be imagined feom ump^ of 
an elopement, a chaise and four came 
suddenly behind us in a narrow part 
of the road, and a jam ensued, during 
which, bad my young footman remain- 
ed in broad daylight on the box, he 
would probably hare taken from that 
‘ bad eminence ’ his last look at his 
dear Marianne. 

" Fortunately, I bad sent Alice at 
dawn outside to relieve him ; and the 
prime Sunday's bonnet, which on such 
occasions she was sure to leave care- 
fully slung to the netting of the carriage, 
served admirably to equip the third of 
the ^^drag full of old women," who 
afforded scope, during our tedious ex- 
trication, fdt the wit of the postboys 
and the anathemas of Marianne s im- 
patient guardian. There was something 
in thus locking wheels with our invi- 
sible persecutor (for the carriages, from 
the nature of the accident, Were merci- 
fully never quite abreast) so irresistibly 
ludicrous, that I feared the laughter of 
Henry would betray us ; while even 
the timid Mananiie, spite of trembling 
limbs and a beating heart, could scarce- 
ly suppress a smile. 

“ The carriages were at length clear ; 
the postboys cracked their whips in 
triumph — John flourished his in con- 
tempt. But, unless we chose to meet 
the escaped peril full in the face, on 
the return of the baffled attorney, some 
couple of hours later, from Gretna, 
it was plain we must dig^s, and enter 
Scotland by a different route. This to 
me was a matter of perfect indifference, 
as 1 had friends to visit on either line, 


tel whose house I could boldly secrete 
my fugitives till it should be Safe to 
convey them back to Gretna. 

My interest in their concerns bad 
doubled, since the last stage made 
'Henry' an inmate of the carriage. 
All the Lotliario-like nonsense he had 
uttered, at the suggestion of despair 
and romance, was neutralised by the 
sense and good feeling which broke 
out without any prompting at all ; and 
when 1 claimed for him and bis bride 
the hospitalities of M — as a pair of 
young people in whom 1 felt much 
interested, I said not a word more than 
1 really felt. 

' " Tbe favourable impression 1 had 
imbibed soon extended to the family 
at M — ; and when as much as 1 deemed 
proper of their guests' whimsical situa- 
tion was explained, they with one voice 
protested against the slur and inde- 
corum of a Gretna Green marriage, 
when a regular Scottish wedding, duly 
sanctioned and countenanced, would 
make a much more comfortable, as 
well as creditable job. Tliis inferred 
some weeks' residence under the hos- 
pitable roof where the suggestion ori- 
ginated ; and ere they had elapsed, hearty 
good-will, subsisting to this day, knit 
the hearts of all its kind inmates to my 
fugitive couple. 

" Mr. M. gave the bride away with 
a frther’s blessing ; Mrs. M. stood by 
her with almost a mother's emotion ; 
the children cried and laughed, as diey 
had done at weddings in tliat room 
before. And when all was over, and 
' Henry ' and his bride prettily and 
unexpectedly came knelt at my 
feet, and tliariked me for virtue as well 
as happiness, 1 think you will no longer 
wonder af^my wish to speml anotlier 
night of my life at the ' Hen and 
Chickens.' " 
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THE COLOKIES. 


The present most intelligent and phi- 
losophical generation has discovered 
that colonies are huge and mischievous 
incumbrances ; from^ ibis discovery it 
decides that government is bound by 
duty to vouchsafe them only injury 
and oppression. 

Our own are gratuitously assailed by 
two different descriptions of enemy, 
which so divide their operations, and 
play into each other s hands, that no- 
thing escapes them. In the first places 
we have the economists, (fisseminating 
the doctrine as infallible, that all nro^ 
lections and privileges granted them 
are so much dead loss ; the cost of 
ships and troops for their defence, and 
their allowances over foreigners in 
duty, are summed into an appalling 
mass of millions, and placed on the 
debror side of their account, while not a 
farthing is suffered to appear oy'^the 
creditor. 

It might be imagined that this would 
mislead no one. Without consulting 
common reason, or old histor}', a 
glance at Spain and Portugal infonns 
us, that tlie loss of colonies hits been to 
them the loss of shipping, commerce, 
revenue, power naval and military, em- 
ployment for capital and poimlation, 
wealth, rank, — in a word, almost every 
thing a nation ought to preserve, it 
admits not of mistake. The loss has 
clearly taken away their colonial, and 
greatly reduced their foreign trade ; 
to them, it has produced no henefit 
on the one lifpd in mitigation of its 
severity on the other, litre is de- 
monstration, that whatever the pos- 
session of colonics may produce to them 
or the world at large, it may bene- 
fit immensely the particular nation 
which enjoys it; and that money ex- 
pended in protecting, or sacrificed in 
encouraging them, may operate as 
most productive capital. A va.st mass 
of shipping, an eiiomious amount of 
annual revenue in fi^ugiits and interests 
of capital, a gigantic market for both 
merciiants and manufacturers, and a 
most important nursery for seamen, 
would evidently pass from this empire 
with its colonies. Some of the latter 
could not be independent, but would 
be taken possession of by those who 
would supply and carry for them, 
even should they bring us their pro- 
duce. Others, l)y fining independence, 


Would lose their market and trade 
with us; should our trade with them 
be transferred to foreign nation^ the 
carriage and freights would go with it. 
ITie yearly millions we receive from 
them as interest of mortgage money, 
profits of plantations, &c , would come 
no longer. All this is above doubt, and 
it IS before the eyes of every one. With- 
out taking into account other important 
matters, it stands amidst the most 
obvious of facts, that, after making 
ample allowance for cost of protection 
and difference of duty, the British co- 
lonies are of incalculable value. • 

The meanest capacity must per- 
ceive, that if foreign sugar or timber 
would be as dear as colonial is, should 
both be admitted on the same terms, 
the prohibition, or heavy duty, which 
now rests on it has practically no 
effect to the consumer. It is quite 
certain that the foreign article would 
be almost as dear as tlie colonial 
one, should this country buy it in- 
stead of die latter ; this would be the 
case during peace, and in war it would 
probably be much the dearest ; its com- 
parative cheapness flows mainly from 
our heavy duty, or prohibition. If its 
costs of production or transit be now 
less than those of the colonial one, a 
vast increase of demand woulcf raise * 
them. On tins |x>int the economists 
make no allowance whatever ; their 
calculations and conclusions are based 
on the assumption, that the prices of 
foreign goods made low by competi- 
tion with colonial ones, or exclusion 
from market, would not be raised by 
obtaining a monopoly or command iog 
share of this country's consumption. 
The least knowledge of business is 
sufficient for shewing their error, and 
demonstrating that the comparative 
dearness of colonial produce caused by 
protection is to our own consumer 
rather apparent than real. 

The dogma of the economists, that if 
capital and labour lose employment in 
one trade they can find it in another, 
all may see to be felse touching the co- 
lonies, because in the latter employ-^ 
ment forcapiuil and labour is confined 
to the proiluclion of a smtill number of 
articles ; the difficulty is to make them 
yield a proper variety of staples. To 
a very large exteiit| capital and labour 
must produce sugar and rum in some 
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of the colonies, or nothing. The 
choice, therefore, is, to give that pro- 
tection which causes the comparative 
but little more than nominal dearness, 
or to sacrifice much of the immense 
profit drawn from the colonies. 

All this, self-evident though it be, is 
disregarded. Party notice, reputation, 
office, and seats in parliament, can 
only be gained, and the hostility of 
the press escaped, through belief in 
what IS called political economy ; and 
it naturally follows that public men 
are generally devout believers. In 
private life, a man has the newspapers, 
party feeling, and regard for chaiacter, 
to make hi.m one, and they are irresisti- 
ble. Of course, investigation and re- 
flection, attention to facts and belief in 
demonstration, are out of the question ; 
the use of the understanding is aban- 
doned, and any absurdity taught by 
the prevailing doctrines, however gross, 
is embraced as unerring. ITie matjler 
to be thought of is not to discover and 
advocate truth, but to obey and echo 
the dtxitrines. The fruits are j^erfeclly 
incredible. A restriction which yields 
vast profit, or saves some great national 
interest from ruin, — a monopoly winch 
secure^* to this coujitry an immense 
trade at its own prices, are actually 
denounced as most injurious. IVJen 
like Sir II. Parnell, who call Mr. 11 us- 
kisson’s measures defecti%e solely be- 
' cause* they have not hap]jened to give 
away the colonial trade, and insist on 
changes from no other reason tlian that 
foreigners may carry for and supply 
the colonies, are lauded as great autho- 
rities ! In reality, tlie sacrifice of pro- 
fits and waees, destniction of capital, 
and loss of markets for manufactures 
and merchandise, arc broadly de- 
manded as essential for the prospenty 
of the community. 

The economists thus strike at all the 
colonies, without exception ; they as- 
sail those which the anti-slavery crusa- 
ders spare, and prepare the field for 
them touching the rest. The West 
India ones, looking not only at the 
mass of lucrative trade they create, hut 
also at tile character of their produc- 
tions, and their incapacity for becom- 
< ing independent, manufacturing for 
themselves, and -clashing in any way 
with the interests of the mother-country, 
are infinitely the most valuable; and 
they have to sustain the rancorous lios- 
tility of both. The economist gams the 
minister, legislator, and politician of 


every grade ; and the anti-slavist gains 
the follower of religion, woman and 
child ; the one stands on pretended 
science and national profits, and where 
he fails the other succeeds on the 
ground of philanthropy, the rights of 
man, and Christian duty ; the convic- 
tion is produced by tlie first, that the 
colonies are worthless, or something 
worse, and are wholly unworthy of be- 
ing served or listened to ; and then 
the last insists on their being sacrificed 
to his projects, no matter what it may 
inflict on them. Thus between them 
they pick up Whig and Tory, dissenter 
and churchfnan, fanatic and infidel, 
male and female, and render the un- 
fortunate colonies defenceless. 

Aggressive war, even to total ruin, 
against the latter, has of course been 
for some time a leading article in al- 
mo-^t every variety of creed. Clubs 
have been formed in every quarter to 
light and supply it ; the legislator has 
been soletnniy pledged on the election 
hustuigs to wage it ; the minister to 
preserve, and his opponent to gam 
power, have been impelled to lead in 
it. Sup|K)rt of It lias been the fashion- 
able plea to justify and extenuate all 
offences against popular opinion ; the 
Tory to conquer tlie hiar — the anti- 
reformer in excuse for opposing the 
Ueforru-hill — the ad\ocate of the corn- 
law as a set-ofl’to his advocacy — the 
friend of tlH‘ Church to ljulance tiis 
defence of her — have all bound them- 
selves to he Its ])aitisan.s. 

The hostility of the anti-slavist is 
still more destitute of plausible pretext 
than that of the econopiist. Ills cla- 
mour for the extinction of slavery is 
opposed by no one ; not only the it\e- 
cutive and legislature, but the, colonies 
themselves, are writh him on die mat- 
ter. The extinction of slavery is una- 
nimously re.solvcd on ; it is in course 
of torn pletion, and ditference of opinion 
can only exist on time and manner, 
lie calls fur immediate extinction, and 
why IS It refused t llccause the leading 
men of both Whi^s and Tories declare 
It would he ruinous, and not less so 
to the slaves than to their ma.sters; 
and he ofim nothing worthy of notice 
in disproof. 

While his own heads thus virtually 
proclaim that he seeks to act the part 
of robber and public enemy, the mass 
of those he deludes are ignorant that 
the abolition of slavery is in progress. 
The multitude — the sage reform club- 
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who exact the election pledge — 
the dissenting ministcri as well as his 
flock — the men equally with the \vo- 
Aien^ boys, and girls of the anti>slavery 
societies, are, to a very large extent, in 
such ignorance. They act from the 
belief that notliing has been done to 
put an end to slaveiy, and such belief 
he studiously encourages; where the 
truth is unknown, he conceals it; and 
where it has penetrated, he docs his 
utmost to produce the persuasion that 
every thing done or intended towards 
the abolition is deceptions and nomi- 
nal. This man, who preten<]s to be 
moved by the holy spirit* of religion, 
and who has the religious world for. 
his ally, intentionally uses, as his great 
means of success, misreprescniatioii 
and falsehood toucluni; the condition 
of the slave, ami the measures adopted 
for term mating slavery. 

What grave reason does he urge for 
erring on the side of ruin ? what is 
slaverj’ producing, that it is to be Ex- 
tinguished by putting in peril r\erv 
thing in and depemlent on the colonies? 
According to tlic best authorities, the 
general condition of the slave is supe- 
rior to tliat of the r.nglish labourer, 
saying nothing of the Irish one; and 
there is strong reitson for believing 
that freetlom v\ould do any thing rather 
than improve it: both the disjmsition 
and power exist to give him, at present, 
:dl iiecessarv' protection. No one al- 
leges that slavery injures manufactures 
and commerce, or that its abolition 
will give the smallest profit to the 
domestic population. Immediate free- 
dom w'ouid x^eld no niiiU'nal benefit 
to th<‘ Slav c, or any one beside, on the 
shewing of its adv'oeates; nevertheless, 
It is to he granted with almost a cer- 
tainty that It would be destriietivo to 
the slave, tlic colonies, and ilic immense 
advantages drawn from them by the 
inollicr-coimtry. 

Here there are llie anti-slavery cru- 
saders in the body, either demanding 
what is already given, and fighting 
against what exists only in their own 
baseless supposition, or seeking what 
their leaders maintain would be ruin- 
ous to the slave they profess to befriend. 

But their crusade is, on the whole, 
an essential party business : it is ad- 
mirably calculated to win the revolu- 
tionary multitude ; the cliasentiiig mi- 
nister finds it mighty useful for ena- 
bling him to dabble in politics, and 
keep hh flock opposed to churchmen ; 


and it is a potent engine for admitting, 
people into, and excluding them from, 
parliament; therefore it matters not 
now far it is at variance with truth, 
reason, the rights of the colonies, and 
the interests of the empire. 

The leading men in both the cabinet 
and legislature, in perfect knowledge 
that the community acted from the 
most gross delusion, and that the 
delusion was produced by the most 
foul means, have given their concur- 
rence and assistance. The clamour 
raised by such a delusion, so pro- 
duced, has been held a sufficient reason 
for disregarding all tlie representations 
of the colonies, and inflicting on them 
any injury. Have they petitionecl.aDd 
remonstrated — they have been treated 
with contempt, on the ground of being, 
moved by interest. The colonist has 
an interest in defending his rights, 
property, and life — ergo, his defence 
IS lielow notice ! This has been the wise 
and overpowering argument against 
him. I*er]iaps it has been combined 
with a wortliy yokefellow : what he 
craves is opposed to certain resolutions 
passed by the insane House of Com- 
mons of — rrgo, it must be re- 
fused. W hen nece§8ar)',a third has been 
added : the false and slanderous Anti- 
slavery Society, the political unions, the 
misled religious world, the leaders 
of sedition and revolution, popular 
feeling deluded and inflamed Uy the 
most wicked means, demand the sacri- 
fice of his possessions and rights — 
his resistance is unpardonable! 
The.se men have indeed delayed the 
last mcasui’e of ruin, but all their 
proceed I mis have tended to feed the 
popular outcry ; they have taken its 
part against the colonies, and perpe- 
tually licaped injuries on the latter. 
So long as the evil was only predicted 
and impending, every colonial minister 
seemed to think it his duty to make 
wiur on, and embroil himself with, the 
colonies. 

As the inevitable consequence of 
ussiuling the mtostcr’s property and 
inflaming the passions of the^lave, the 
West India colonies have sunk into, 
not only general insolvency, but, to a 
certain extent, insurrection and blood# 
also. This has opemted properly in 
high quarters, anti at length it is 
thought expedient lo give attention 
and relief. We, however, apprehend 
a very inadequate jioition of Uie latter 
will be granted. 
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The first great essential clearly is^ 
the establishment of concord between 
^vernment and the colonial proprie- 
tors touching the slavery question. At 
present the money-lender sees the for- 
mer not only dissipating colonial pro- 
perty by other things, but putting it in 
danger of total destruction by this 
question ; and of course he will not 
risk his money on it. The slave has 
not only tlie anti-slavists to work on 
his feelings, but he sees the ministry 
fiercely attacking his master on hLs 
account, and this alone is sufficient to 
make him an incendiary and assassin. 
We know not wliat could be more 
obvious than the fact — so long as the 
executive and legislature openly hold 
up the colonial proprietors as tyrants 
and rebels, and subject them to or 
threaten them with coercion in favour 
of the slaves, the latter must be filled 
with insubordination, and colonial 
property must be in imminent periL 

The impediments to the establi^i- 
ment of such concord very evidently 
exist on the side of government. 
Granting that the proprietors are not 
disposed to do eveiy thing required of 
them, and that they refuse to do enough, 
they are still willing to concede essen- 
tials; they declare iheir readiness to 
make every surrender wdiich their just 
rights and safety will sanction. When 
they cannot oppose government with- 
out involving themselves in injury and 
danger, it is not likely that they will 
do it on other than valid reasons. 
Without any breach of harmony with 
them, all the more substantial privi- 
leges and protection enjoyed by the 
free European labourer may be gained 
for die slave, saving immediate free- 
dom, which they are not asked to grant. 
It is the extortion of more from them 
which generates strife, and what? — 
iheir rights as British subjects — their 
rights as the owners of property, and 
masters. 

Laws in the shape of regulations for 
the treatment of the slaves are framed 
for some of the colonies, which they 
declare to be destructive to their 
uecessar^^' authority as masters, and 
the proper cultivation of their estates, 
^^ese laws are not enacted by the ie- 
''^islature, domestic or colonial ; they 
are simply the decrees of the ministry; 
and their parents acknowlec^e them 
to be pure despotism, by defending 
ihem on the rights of conquest. While 
those on whom they are to operate arc 


in every way, to the violatioii of tlie 
first principles of British freedom, eit- 
cluded fr^ sharing in their formation, 
they declare that their fruits will be 
worse than confiscation — will strike 
equally at their property and their 
lives. 

There is something in this deserving^ 
notice which bears on others tlian the 
colonists. Here are your sticklers for 
Uie rights of man and freedom, denying 
that an important portion of his ma- 
jesty's subjects, who, to a large extent, 
consist of native Englishmen, have any 
claim to cither. They are stripping 
them of their rights, and placing them 
in slavery. Your Whigs — your pre- 
fended champions of liWrty and repre- 
sentative government — find that certain 
of the colonies have no legislature, but 
are at Uie mercy of the crown through 
conquest. Do they, in their ardour for 
reform, place them on an equality with 
at least their colonial brethren, if not 
witl^ their fellow-subjects at home? 
Do ti ey decide that the king shall not 
be a despot in one colony if he ciuinot 
in another, and that he shall be a limit- 
ed sovereign through grace where he is 
not one through law ? No : they sternly 
exercise the worst right of conquest; 
they put the dormant despotism in 
fierce activity to force on its victims 
what the latter protest against as in 
ever}' way ruinous. 

Yet these Whigs do wish to esta- 
blish equality of a certain kind in the 
colonies. Some of the latter have a 
constitutional, a representative protec- 
tion from the Whig decrees, and tlie 
w'lsh is entertained to render it inope- 
rative, and practically place all equally 
under the exercise of tins right of con- 
quest. The resolution was taken, if it 
be abandoned, of compelling such of 
the colonies as shoqld refuse to adopt 
the decrees to pay higlier duties on 
their produce than the rest. If tliis 
were carried into effect, it would really 
levy a heavy yearly fine on the colonist, 
not for offending against any law, but 
solely for exercising his l^;al rights. 
It could scarcely fail of reducing the 
price of his produce ; and should it do 
so, it would compel him to choose be- 
Iween beggary and submission to the 
de^otism. 

In the one case we have gross 
ranny, direct and witliout disguise ; in 
tlie other we have it seeking to perpe- 
trate the same injuries on its victims, 
by trick and evasion, which compie- 
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hend Um virtual abolition of legbla- 
tures and destruction of civil rights. 

Every refleciini^ man must be aware 
that it is utterly impossible for minis- 
ters and the anti-slavery people to pos- 
sess the local and personal knowledge 
requisite for qualifying them to govern 
the general relations between the mas- 
ters and their slaves^ and, of course, 
that the attempt must have the most 
baletul effects. 

'While government may act in this 
manner, bitter strife must exist between 
it and the colonial proprietors. And 
now, should it attempt to do nothing 
without their concurrence, what is the 
worst that could hap|)en ? Some min(y 
privileges might be withheld from the 
slaves, and something might be added 
to the duration of slavery; but the 
condition of the slaves in material 
points would be rendered equal to that 
of the English labourers, and very far 
superior to the condition of vast num- 
bers of these labourers. And what* can 
the slave draw from its preseitf pro- 
ceedings? w'hat can he gain from being 
made a spy and informer against his 
master — from being tempted and 
bribed to ke<*p up continual contention 
with the latter — from having his mas- 
ter made a slave to him, and being 
enabled to trample on control while 
refused freedom? Those who are not 
acquainted with the peculiar and most 
defective characler of the negro, must 
have seen suflicient of human nature 
to convince them that he can only reap 
from it injury. In reality, to obtain 
him certain minor, abstract, specula- 
tive advantages, which in some points 
are more likely to yield him harm than 
profit, that is done which grievously 
injures his condition, incites him to 
abuse the privileges he possesses, and 
renders it almost impossible to abolish 
slavery without ruining the colonies. 

It seems to be wholly overlooked 
that the distress of the colonies can be 
affected by variations in the quantiw 
of labour performed by the slaves. It 
is confessed that the distress is grievous, 
and ought to have immediate remedy. 
W’ell, with a batch of remedies a 
scheme is concocted, which must add 
greatly to the master's loss, by virtually 
raising the cost of labour and diminish- 
ing the security of property. It is de- 
clared that he suffers greatly from the 
cheap means of production enjoyed by 
bis foreign rivals, yet his expenses of 
production are to be increase by dis* 


ablinghim for exactly 6om bb labcrpr- 
ers the proper quanti^ bf work. In aU 
that may be done, it^ ought to be a 
leading point to maintain the just au- 
thority of the master, preserve the re- 
quisite relations between him and the 
slave, and keep from between them idl 
intermeddlers — every thing calculated 
to sever and involve them in conten- 
tion. 

On the of the matter, no reason 
(saving the guilty one supplied by po- 
pular delusion) exists to prevent tha 
complete settlement of the slavery 
question, through the union of govern- 
ment and the colonial proprietois. It 
is disgraceful that when tne ai^lition 
of slavery, and even the manner in 
more material points, are unanimously 
agreed on, there is this ruinous warfime 
respecting minor things, the more espe- 
cially when the slave is clearly not the 
least sufferer from the war&re. As a 
ngrasure of relief, such settlement is 
essential ; and it is equally so for ten- 
dering other measures of relief duly 
effective. 

The distress is largely caused by 
low prices ; and to mitigate it here, it 
is proposed to remove the duty hitherto 
charged on leakage, &c., and to lend 
money from the exchequer at a lower 
rate of interest than individuals de- 
mand. Tile former is but the restora- 
tion of a common right, and all must 
sanction the latter as a temporary ex- 
pedient. We cannot, however, under- 
stand how' a ministry composed of 
economists could think of lending 
money in this manner. Tlie enemies 
of tlie usury laws insist that Oie bor^ 
rower will never give more interest 
than he can afford, and that all inter- 
ference between him and the lender is 
pernicious; nevertheless this ministry 
IS practically proclaiming the reverse, 
ana extending the usury laws to the 
colonies ; it is binding the money- 
lender, not, indeed, by law, but by 
something quite as effectual, from oIh 
taining more than a certain rate of inte- 
rest. What an insult to the memory 
of Bentham ! • 

But such remedies must be veiy in- 
adequate : the benefit of the first will 
not all go to the producer ; frequently* 
he will get none of it ; and regarding 
the second, the difference between five 
and six per cent will do little toward^ 
converting loss into profit. The main 
requisite is, a sufficient advance of 
pnee. 
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The cokmiet piodiice hr more eugar 
ten this country can consume; the 
surplus has to be exported, and it must 
be sold at the prices given for foreign 
sugar. Here is the great cause why 
prices are not remunerating, and an 
advance cannot take place unless it, 
directly or otherwise, be obtained in 
the foreign as well as the home-market. 

A bounty on exportation would 
operate as an advance of price in the 
foreign market, and, consequently, in 
the domestic one also. It would be 
the most ready and effective measure 
of relief ; but it cannot be thought of. 
Bounties in these days are regarded 
with horror, though in nature they are 
exactly the same as protecting duties ; 
they merely give the producer that 
protection in the foreign market which 
such duties give him in the home one. 
Confessedly, the colonial producer of 
sugar lies under very great (not natu- 
ral. but legal and moral) disadvantage, 
compared with his foreign competitors; 
and the more important of them are 
placed on him by his own government. 
When he is positively prohibited by 
law from producing at as cheap a rate 
as these competitors, and must take 
their prices, it woidd be but bare 
justice to make up the difference liy 
bounty. But the consumers would lie 
injured. Tlie consumer has no right 
to have sugar at a lower price than is 
necessary for remunerating the pro- 
ducer ; and the former, whether he be 
an agricultunilist or a manufacturer, 
has no more nght to protecting duty 
at home or in the colonics, than the 
latter has to bounty. An advance of 
price, which should do no more than 
remunerate the producer, would only 
place him on an equality with the con- 
sumers, and take from them what they 
enjoy unjustly. The sum paid as 
bounty would not raise the price of 
any commodity, saving sugar, or be 
felt by any individual. Clearly the 
state has a right to compensate the 
producer for any disadvantages it may 
impose on him in his competition with 
foreigners, and to place him on a level 
with his fellow-subjects. 

We are examining the matter with- 
^out recommending any thing. It is 
necessary for bounty to be judged of 
by its true character, and not by the 
tnisrepresentations and stands of the 
^nomists, because we fear, that with- 
out one sugar must remain at losing 
prices. The producer may have a 


Monopoly of the home-matket, but it 
will give him little more for his article 
than he would obtain without it ; and 
he will still be, in regard to price, on 
a level with the foreigner, and destitute 
of protection. 

A reduction of duty has be«i strongly 
called for in the way of relief. It is 
no doubt extremely unjust, that a com- 
modity like sugar, which to a veiy 
high point forms one of the necessaries 
of life to the poor, is subject to a heavy 
duty ; but, we apprehend, if is more 
so to the consumer than the producer. 
The latter can only be sensibly relieved 
by a reduction of duty, in this manner : 
— it must greatly increase consump- 
tion ; this must withdraw much British 
sugar from, and thereby raise the price 
in, the foreign market. If with the 
increase of consumption his price re- 
main unaltered abroad, it must do so 
at home ; and he will reap little benefit, 
whatt'ver may be the case with the coii- 
snm^r^ All agree that a small reduc- 
tion would have no eftect of moment ; 
a large one might, by increasing con- 
sumption, climiinsh export, and raise 
the general price : hut inis is uncertain. 

Tlic expenmont, however, is not 
likely to he made. Ministers, acting 
on the most erroneous notions of Sir 
H. Parnell, are frittering away the re- 
venue, fcy relieving many petty articles 
used in manufactures from duty. Tins 
confers no sensible benefit on the com- 
munity at large, and it incapacitates 
them for making such reductions as 
would do so. Sugar is to be loaded 
with exorbitant duly, that foreign drugs 
and dyes may pay none : we may have 
cheap luxuries and cmliellishmcnts, but 
not cheap fowl — the cost of silks and 
glass, clothes and furniture, may be 
reduced, hut not that of tea and sugar : 
even foreign wheat is to come duty- 
free^ hut a commodity which is neces- 
sary to make it in many things palat- 
able, and which is used as food by 
those who Ctiiiiiot afford to buy wheat, 
is to have its price doubled by duty. 
To dilate on the absurdity as well as 
evil of iliis, would be a waste of lan- 
guage. A considcnible reduction of 
the duty on sugar would yield great 
benefit to the body of the people, if 
the producer should reap less from it 
than he imagines. 

As another matter of relief, it has 
been proposed to suffer certain colonial 
produce to be used in brewing, &c. ; 
and it has been successfully resisted 
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bj tb« latided imbrHt^ need not 
epeak ofourfnendshipfor tins interest, 
but we are equally the friends of every 
other. The case stands thus : — In the 
production of certain articles the goods 
of one division of his majesty's subjects 
may be used, but, for the separate gain 
of this division, those of another must 
not. This is indefensible enough, but 
it is not the worst. Foreign barley and 
oats may be, and are, to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands of quarters, 
used in the production of spirits and 
malt-hquor ; but British sugar and 
molasses are not to be so used on any 
account. Suppose the ‘colonial pro- 
duce should enter the brewhousc and 
distillery, instead of tlie foreign corn, 
what would be the loss to the landed 
intetest 1 Nothing. \’ery probably it 
would give this interest much gam ; 
for, under existing ciroumstiincos, the 
influx of foreign corn fieqiiontly ren- 
ders it difficult to «^ell inferior British 
barley on any terms. ^ * 

The clamour for free trade in corn 
relates chietly to wheat; and if the 
duty on foreign barley and oats should 
be considerably raised, iii ordei to ad- 
mit colonial produce into this con- 
sumption, popular feeling would pay 
little regara to it. Things ought not 
to remain as they arc. If ilie domestic 
com -grower could fully supply llie 
market, he would have a small right to 
a monopoly against his colonial fellow- 
subject; but when he often cannot do 
so, It is unpardonable to admit the 
foreigner and exclude the colonist. 

Kvery thing calculated to stimulate 
the production of foreign sugar ought 
evidently to be, as far as possible, 
avoided. Tlie ministerial party is very 
anxious to relieve this sugar from the 
prohibition which rests on it; and if 
this be done, it will be very idle to 
apply petty remedies to the distress of 
the colonies. In proportion as such 
sugar may be brought into consump- 
tion, its firoduction must be encou- 
raged, and the sale of colonial nar- 
rowed ; and this must aggravate the 
distress, if it even have no eH'ect on 
price. 

It must be observed, that the colo- 
nist is in suffering because he cannot 
obtain a remunerating price for his 
staple articles ; and, of course, that to 
give him one is the matter to be ac- 
complished. And it must also be ob- 
served, that the great reason why he 
cannot obtain such price is, foreigners, 
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by means of the shwe-tade^'and ex^ 
emption from restraint in the manage^ 
meat of fheir slaves, can afibid to sell 
at a cheaper rate than he can do. 
From this all may see, that his dis- 
tress can only be iVilly and perma- 
nently removed by such measures as 
will, at least, place him on an eouai^ 
with bis competitors in the rofeign 
market. 

If the production of some articles^ 
which are not at present leading cmm, 
were properly encouraged in tl» colo- 
nies, it might yield much relief to the 
latter, and l>e highly beneficial to the 
community at home. We are in a 
great measure dependent on America 
for raw cotton, and she is forcing the 
cotton manufacture. In case of war 
with her, our manufacturers (as was 
proved by the last war) would scarcely 
be able to procure a sufficiency of the 
raw article, at any price; and hers 
would have it almost for nothing. Here 
is a state of things calculated to rutn~ 
at any rate for a time — our export 
trade, in the most important of its de- 
partments, and indict the most bitter 
.suffering on a gigantic part of the po- 
pulation. Let no one dream that such 
war would onl)fr produce what it did 
heretofore : she now only needs it, for 
enabling her to supply both herself 
and great part of the world with wrought 
cottons, at the cost of our trade- 1^ 
even by a great sacrifice, this depencL- 
enc(‘ on her could be shaken off, by 
enabling the colonies to produce a full 
projxjrtion of the cotton required by 
tiie trade, it is criminally negligent 
not to make it williout delay. Tliat 
policy cannot be other than false which 
suffers, without necessity, the raw ma^ 
terial of a leading manufacture — and, 
in consequence, the bread of hundreds 
of thou^iids of souls — to be at the 
mercy of a foreign nation, already a 
lival, and always ready enough to be 
an enemy. 

We are also in a great measure de- 
pendent on America for tobacco ; and 
from this the article rose in the last 
war to four or five shillings per Ib., 
exclusive of duty, and could scarcely 
lie had for money. Now, whatever 
may be the case with cotton, ther^ 
could be no difficulty in forcing the 
growth of colonial tobacco ; it would 
only be necessaiy to make the duty 
sufficiently low, and this at the first 
would do trifling uijury to the revenue. 
It is urged, that the dependence of 
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-aw eoontfy od another keeps them at 
peace: it may be of a kind 

lo inroiw them in war, or no some- 
diing equally pemicioiis. The depend- 
-ence between us and America is not 
anxtual ; while it has bound us to peace, 
at has stimulated her to insiilt and ag- 
'gressioB. Acting on the belief that we 
would make almost any sacrifice rather 
than incur the loss which would flow 
from hewtilities with her, she has been 
.har more quarrelsome and encroaching 
dian she would bore been had we been 
independent of ber; and we have been 
'led by our dependence to make such 
surrenders as m the upshot will pro- 
bably outweigh all the profit the trade 
wiA her ever yielded. 

By promoting, as far as possible, 
the production of such articles in the 
colonies generally, as well as in the 
West India ones, great benefit will be 
conferred on them, and infinitely more 
on the mother-country. It must not 
be overlooked, dial touching various of 
the commodities, all that is called for 
is a low duty. Tobacco, equal to that 
of America, could doubtlessly be grown 
in some of the colonies, but the duty 
operates in a great measure as a prohi- 
bition. When what we have said oftfhe 
oflects of war, and the fact that the 
colonial producers would be able to 
bear almost as much duty as their rivals 
as soon as they could send a consider- 
able quantity to market, are taken into 
account, could any thing be more pre- 
posterous than this regulation? The 
rashionable sophism, that any differ- 
ence of duty in favour of the colonist 
operates as a tax on the community, 
is below refutation. Who receives the 
4ax, or pays it ? The community pays 
no more for the goods than it would 
do should the colonist supply none of 
'them — it assuredly pays less; and the 
wont that can be said is, the duty is 
ModeKd less productive. But the 
colonist is taxed in the same way in 
fevonr of eveiy division of the com- 
munity; for all have their difference of 
duty against the foreigner, both at home 
and in tke colonies, if the Canadian 
dealer ID timber pay less duty in Britain 
than tiiefomigti one, the British woollen 
^and linen mannfiKctnrers, &c. kc., pay 
less in Canada than their foreign com- 
petitors. What, then, becomm of this 
pretended tax ? and who would be the 
taxed party should the colonist be 
laced on a level with the foreigner in 
uty on his productions, and still be 


spelled to MV higher duties flu 
foreign than on British goods T Farther, 
what would tlie equal duty be to him r 
Prohibition and ruin — a tax to swallow 
his all. From distance or other causes, 
the allowance lo him barely pula him 
on equal ground with the foreigner j 
and equal duty would give the lattCT 
destructive advantages over him. 

The means which England possesses, 
beyond what any other country ever 
possessed, for acauiring wealth, and 
keeping her population in prosperity 
and abundance, are beyond calculation. 
Her immense colonies vair so much in 
the character of their productions, that 
each serves without clashing with the 
others. Give a benefit lo one, and it 
flows to all ; make the sugar ones pros- 
perous, and you bestow a valuable boon 
on the timber and fishing ones, ^veiy 
thing they all produce is wfinted by the 
population at home. As a field for the 
investment of surplus capital, the em- 
ployiljeiit of redundant population, the 
sale of manufactures and whatever she 
has to dispose of, and tlie production 
of every thing she wants lo buy — they 
may be enlarged to almost any extent. 
Yet with these mighty means in her 
hands, her population, both domestic 
and colonial, is in nearly every quarter 
complaining of insolvency and want. 
If any one feel surprised, let him look 
at the causes. 

The sugar colonics are in deep 
distress. A comparatively small sum 
expended in bounty would keep them 
generally prosperous ; and as it could 
not fail of increasing trade, it would 
probably put as much into as it w ould 
take out of the exchequer. To save 
this sum tliey are to remain in their 
present state, and trade is to sufier as 
it does from their distress. 

Tlie colonial fisheries are in course 
of destruction, aided, as their foreign 
competitors are, by bounty. A bounty 
would preserve and extend them, to 
the great gain of general trade ; but to 
save the petty sum it would ’ require, 
they are to be lost. 

Looking at the empire as a whole, 
it loses by this, not only in profits, but 
in capital, more than the bounty would 
amount to : if the loss foil on indivi- 
duals, it still is so much lost to the 
population in the agpr^ate : the bounty 
may be saved, but it is by the sacrifice 
of West India and other capital, as well 
as profits. If ten thousand pounds of 
bounty would cause the sale abroad of 
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fiftythoufand pounds worth of sugar or beeu repealed in late yeatSi and yet 
fishy it would yield a profit of nearly the compbiat of InsdlTeiicaMC^nesiy 
forty thouswd pounds to the empk^^yU^ hungery remains unab4|pJ||M» 1 
for the capital aud labour ernployetm* ' "Wriment can prove any Uwjgylhpenn 
producing the sugar and fish could find demonstration that remedy oe a dif- 

no other profitable employment. The ferent character must be resorted ,to« 

asoradancy of foreigners contracts our The empire wants protection 

sales abroad ; and the question of and the means of investing ity plodlSy 

bounty here is, whether we shall sell and employment at g<m wages for 

so much sugar and fish, more or less, its labouring orders. If these can be 

to other countries. If our sugar colo- bought for half a million or a milltofi 

nies had the means of prevailing against yearly, dog-cheap will be the tsifgidn. 

their competitors in the foreign market, It is self-evident diat, by the saerifiee 

it would have the best effects in check- of a few hundreds of thousands — a 


ing the slave trade. 

Nevertheless, the West India colo- 
nies must lose profits and capital, the 
fisheries must be annihilated, and tne 
mighty injury inflicted by both on 
general tr^e must be sustained, in 
order that each member of the com- 
munity, 09^ average, may pay yearly 
some few rafpence less in taxes. Here 
is the economy of saving at the tap and 
pouring out at the bung-hole ; bat yet 
its parents are the only men of^‘ deep 
knowledge and enlarged views.” 

The timber colonies, and the one 
which makes wine, are to lose their 
trade with us, and of course be plunged 
into ruin, merely to render the duties 
on timber and wine a little more pro- 
ductive. Here, to gain a paltry sum 
in taxes, which to the mass of the 
community would be only a nominal 
matter, a vast amount of profits, capital, 
and tr^e, is to be w'antonly destroyed. 
But mistake not — it is to be done' to 
raise profits, increase capital, push trade, 
and acquire wealth. 

The colonies generally could prbduce 
much more of maby valuable commo- 
dities than they do, to the great bctuafit 


sacrifice which would do no member 
of the community, high or low, any 
rceptible injury — tim capital of the' 
est India and other colonies, m^t 
be preserved from farther waste — the 
colonies generally might be put in 
receipt of good profits-^ the means of 
investing capital in them might be 
much enlarged — the gigantic market 
they supply for our goras might be 
materially widened — an important im- 
pulse might be given to manufiictures, 
&c. — and the market they furnish might 
be regularly extended with the gro^ra 
of our population. This we say is s^f- 
evident; and if, in the teeth of it, this 
empire adhere tq its present policy, and 
cast away colonial, as it loses foreign 
trade — grind to powder its qoJonial, as 
well as native population, for foe sake 
of ruinous comi)etitioii with, and sur- 
renders to, other countries — ^most richly 
will it deserve to suffer, os it assuredly 
w'ill do, far more than the bitter evils by 
which it has beeu so long scourged. 

It is not for us to predict when any 
proper impression will be made on the 
minds of public men touching the im- 
mense and inexhaustible mine of wealth 


of them and trade, but they are pre- 
vented by dutij^s. In this, to make the 
taxes yield a trifle more^ foe investment 
‘capital principally British^^ the em- 
kyment of labour^ and the exteusion 
if trade, are prohibited. 

In foe namq of common reason, 
what does the state of foe empire call 
for ? Is a saving in taxes of half a 
millioh or a million annually the great 
panacea r^uired for giving profits to 
the capifolist and work to the labourer ? 
Will trade fiourish when American tim- 
ber sball pay as much duty as Baltic, 
and want cease when Cape wine shall 
be exterminated by its foreign rivals? 
Millions upon millions of taxes have 


which the colonies of England form, 
because we apprehend such impression 
roust flow from other things than inves- 
tigation aud proof. It is one of the 
calamities which rest on our unhappy 
country, that such men are on both 
sides pledged to, the prevailing policy, 
and tnat only pledges of an opposite 
kind are held sacred. It is another of 
these calamities that popular delusion 
and clamour now constitute tlie mides 
of ministers and legislators, and tl^y 
naturally are anti-colonial. If the ine 
fotuated multitude should regi^ Its 
senses, the ruler would forget his fikal 
pledges; but, alas! who may indulge 
hope? 
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THE MARQUESS DE LA PLACE. 


PiER&E Simon, Marquess de la Place, 
was bom in Normandy, on the 23d of 
March, 1749, a little more than a cen- 
tury after the birth of Newton. When 
at school he exhibited a prodigious 
power of memory, and the greatest 
ftcility in the acquisition of all kinds 
of learning. At a compamtively early 
age be Imd made himsmf master of 
many of the ancient languages, and 
had devoted himself zealously to die 
study of theology. It is not known 
by what circumstances he was led to 
exchange the divinity of the schools 
for the study of geometiy; but we 
find him, at an early period of his 
life, a competitor for the friendship of 
D'Alembert, who at that time exercised 
a sort of despotism over the republic 
of letters. Courted by sovereigns and 
princes, tliis illustrious academician 
was tormented by the crowds of philo- 
sophers and authors, who wore am- 
bitious of his acquaintance; and he 
was therefore under the necessity, of 
limiting his attentions to those only 
who really deserved them. 

D'Alembert had, about this time, 
informed the court of Turin that its 
royal academy contained a mathema- 
tician of the highest genius — the cele- 
brated La Grange ; and had announced 
to the King of Prussia that this illus- 
trious foreigner was the only individual 
in Europe who could replace the great 
Euler, whom the Russian government 
had recalled to St. Peleisburgh. La 
Place, then living in his native pro- 
vii^e, felt the power of his geniu^ 
and was solicitous of the acquaintance 
of a philosopher like D’Alembert, who 
was not only the greatest mathema- 
tician of the age, but who had both the 
power and the inclination to advance 
the interests of men of genius. Having 
procured and forwarded several letters 
of lecomoMndation, which he consi- 
dei^ as veiy effective, he went to 
Paris, and wait^ upon D’Alembert. 
Kis letters ofrecommendation produced 
no 0SkCif and the young Gravela was 
not even honoured with an interview. 
La Place, however, was not to ,be baf- 
fled by a single failure, lie composed 
and addressed to D'Alembert a letter 
nend princifiles of mechanics. 


The hand of a master was exhibited 
in this youthful composition, and 
D'Alembert was so struck with the 
talent which it displayed, that be in- 
vited him to his house, and addressed 
him in the following words: — “ You 
see, sir, that I hold recommendatioiis 
as of very little value ; you have no 
occasion for them — you have made 
yourself better- known. This is suffi- 
cient for me : you are entitled to my 
su|pport." 

There happened at this time to be a 
vacant professorship of mathematics in 
the military school at Paris ; and in a 
few days D'Alembert succeeded in 
obtaining the appointment for 1^, 
Place. In this situation, so congenial 
with his previous pursuits, he devoted 
himself wholly to the cultivation of the 
mathematical and the physical sciences; 
and such was the progress of has stu- 
dies, that he felt himself capable of 
underhiking what Baron Foucrier calls 
the Almagest of his age — the Mechu- 
ntijue Cikste* 

To tins great work, which stands 
next to the Friticipia of Newton, La 
Place devoted the greater part of his 
life. In his fiftieth year, viz., in 1799, 
he published tlie first two volumes of 
it, and the rest appeared in succession, 
in the years lfi02, 1805, &c. llie 
following is the account which he him- 
self has given of the nature and object 
of this celebrated production : 

•• Newton published, towards the end 
of the last century, tlie discovery of 
universal gravitation. Since that time 
geometers have, in referring to this 
great law of nature all the known phe- 
nomdha of the system of the world, 
given on unexpected precision both to 
the theories and the tables of astronomy. 
I propose to present, under one point of 
view, these theories, which are scattered 
through a great number of works ; the 
whole of which, embracing all the resiilto 
of universal gravitation, on the equili- 
brium and on the motions of the Solid 
and fluid bodies which compose the solar 
system, and similar systems qiread 
through the immetasi^ Of the hosvens, 
forms the Celettial Meehankt* Astro- 
nomy, considered in the most general 
maimer, is a great meohaatosl problem, 
of wbicb the elementi of the eelestial 
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motions are the arbitrary quantities. Its 
solution depends both on the accuracy 
of observations, and on the perfection of 
analysis : and it is of extreme importimce 
to banish from it all empiricism, and to 
bring it to such a state as to borroir from 
observation only indispensable data. It 
is to accomplish, as^far as I can, an 
object so interesting, that this work is 
destined. 1 hope, that in consideration 
of the importance and the difficulties of 
the subject, geometers and astronomers 
may receive it with indulgence ; and 
that they may find the results suffi- 
ciently simple to be employed in tljeir 
researches.^' 

In the execution of this Herculean 
task, La Place has not merely dis; 
cuss^ the labours of Kepler, Newton, 
D’Alembert, Clairaut, Kuler, and La 
Grange, but he-^ has enriched astro- 
nomy witli many great discoveries of 
his own, which had escaped the pene- 
tration of his predecessors. One of 
the moat beautiful of these was his dis- 
covery of the causes of the acceleration 
of the moon’s motion. This eflM had 
been ascribed to the resistance of an 
ethereal medium diffused through 
space; but the existence of such a 
source of disturbance was disproved 
by La Place s just researches respect- 
ing the immutability of the dimensions 
of the solar system. Thence he was 
led to conceive, that the action of gra- 
vity might not be instantaneous, but 
might he propagated like light; but 
this supposition did not stand the test 
of examination, and in a new investi- 
gation, which he submitted to the 
Academy of Sciences, on the 1 9th of 
March, 1787, he proved that die acce- 
leration of the moon is a necessaiy 
effect of universal gravitation. 

From this great discovery, the fol- 
lowing remarkable conclusions are 
deducible ; 

1. That if tlic action of gravity is 
not instantaneous, it must propagate 
Itself 50,000,000 of times fisler than 
light, which moves at the raUv. of 
195,000 miles in a second. 

2. That the medium in which the 
stars revolve does not present any 
sensible resistance to the motions of 
the planets. 

Ine conclusions which tliis great 
astronomer drew from his researches 
as to the motiob of the moon, are still 


more remarkable. He proves, that 
the length of our day, or the time in 
which the earth moves 
has not varied the hundredth pat of 
second for two thousand He 

shews that an astronomer nw mea- 
sure distance of the earth from the 
sun by merely observing the variations 
of the moon’s motion; and that the 
very form of the earth itself, nay, the 
exact degree of compression at its poles, 
may be deduced from certain inequa- 
lities in the moon’s motions, which 
would not have taken place if t^ 
earth had been'a perfect sphere. 

Previous to tlie appearance of the 
Mtchanique CtleetCy La Place had pub- 
lished, in one volume, his Exposition 
of the Sj/siem of the World, which has 
been translated into English by our 
astronomer royal. It contains neither 
diagrams nor mathematical symbols of 
any kind, but is a sort of abridged 
vievr of tlie principal discoveries in as- 
tronomy. Baron Foucrier very justly 
characterises it as the contents of a 
mathematical treatise, and as intended 
to recall to geometers those theorems 
whose demonstrations were already 
known to them. It is written with 
great beauty anij precision of style, 
and tfie fifth book, containing an epi- 
tome of the history of astronomy, is 
peculiarly distinguished by its force 
and eloquence. 

Another great work by whibh La 
Place has distinguislied himself treats 
of the mathematical theory of proba- 
bilities; a new science of universal 
extent, of which he has fixed the prin- 
ciples and pointed hot thh applica- 
tions. „ 

In a country like FiUnoe, where 
genius is sure of its reward, La Place 
to the highest honours of the state, 
had been long a member of the 
Ihstitute, of the French Academy, and 
of the Board of Longitude ; but after 
die accession of Napoleon to power, 
be was raised successively to the digni- 
ties of a count and a marquess, and 
he was subsequently appointed Minis- 
ter of the Interior,* and qjterwards 
President of the Conservative Senate, 
with a salary of36>000 francs, or 1500/. 
per annum. • 

The village of Arcueil, in the vicinity 
of Paris, has been rendered illustrious 



* * Professor Moll states, that La Place was inadequately paid for the duties of this 
hfilce, and that he filled the situation only during a few months. * 
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as the rendence of La Place. Hia 
villa vm close to that of his friendi 
celdnated Bertbollet, aod their gar- 
dens were united. It was here that 
these two illustrious individuals esta- 
blitdied the private Physical and Che- 
mical Society of Arcueil, which is known 
in every comer of the world where the 
sciences are cultivated. It was founded 
in 1606, and its meetings were held iu 
foe house of Berthollet. The members 
in the order of their enrolment were, 
La Place, C. L. Berthollet, Biot, Gay 
Lussac, Humboldt, Th^nard, Decan- 
dolle^ Collet Descostils, A. B. Ber- 
fooUet, and Molos. He published two 
vcdnmes of memoirs, in 8vo, entitled 
Mifhoirts de Physique et de Chimie 
de la Soditi d* Arcueil. The first vo- 
lume was published in 1807-9, tlie 
nd in 1809; but we believe its 
tings were discontinued after the 
dreadful affliction which Berthollet 
sufiered in the death of his only son. 
The meetings were held every fifteen 
days, new and interesting experiments 
were repeated, and memoirs upon dif- 
ferent subjects read by the members. 

In alluding to this hallowed spot, 
Baron Foucrier justly remarks, *Uhat 
great recollections and great sorrows 
have rendered it illustrious. It was 
there that La Place received celebrated 
foreigners, men of powerful minds, 
from fvhom science had either received 
or expected some benefit; but espe- 
cially those whom a sincere zeal at- 
tached to the sanctuary of the sciences. 
The one had begun their career, the 
others were about to finish it. He 
received them with extreme politeness ; 
he went even so for, that he led those 
who did not know the extent of his 
genius to believe that he might him- 
self draw some advantage from their 
conversation.'’ 

La Place preserved his wonderful 
memoiy to a very advanced age. He 
was fond of literature, Italian music, 
and the fine arts : the works of liacine 
were his favourites, and he ofteo quoted 
from memoiy different passages of this 
great poe«. Hisapartments were adorned 
with the paintings of Kaphael, which 
^were blended with the portraits of the 
''most celebrated philosophers. 

Duriqg his last illness, a cloud of 
delirium passed over his gifted mind. 
m physician, M. Majendie, and his 
fiiend, M. Bouvard, watched his last 
tnomenig^with affectionate anxiety; and, 
growing weaker and weaker, he breathed 


his last on foe 5fo of May, 1627, at 
nine o*clock in the morning, suYrounded 
with his beloved family. , When he was 
reminded during his last moments of 
bis brilliant discoveries, and of his 
titles to immortality, he replied, in 
language of nearly the same import as 
that which Newton had used, What 
u>e know is littlcy and vhat we are 
ignorant of is mmense.** 

The Marquess de la Place had, wV 
believe, only two children, a son and a 
daughter. His son, the present Mar- 
quess de la Place, was one of Napo- 
leon’s aides-^e-camp ; his daughter, who 
was marriedf to M. Delaporte, died in 
a little more than a year after her mar- 
riage, leaving an only daughter, now 
celebrated for her beauty and accom- 
plishments. 

The following are the concluding 
paragraphs of the eloauent tlc^e pro- 
nouncea upon l.a Place before the 
Academy of Sciences : 

** Shall 1 remind you of tliat gloomy 
sadness which brooded over this place 
like a cloud, when the gloomy intelli- 
gimce was announced to you? It was 
on the day, and even at the hour of your 
usual meetings. Ktich of you preserved 
a mouTuful silence— each felt the sad 
blow with which the Sciences were 
struck. All eyes were fixed on tliat 
place vibich he had so long orcu^iied 
among you. One thought only filled 
your minds ; every otlier meditation be- 
came impossible. Y ou separated under 
the influence of a unanimous resolution, 
and for this single time your usual la- 
bours were intenoipted. 

** It is, doubtless, great — it is glorious 

— it is worthy of a powerful nation, to 
decree high honours to the memory of 
its celebrated men. In the country of 
Newton, die ministers of state- desired 
that the mortal remains of this great 
man should be solemnly deposited among 
the tombs of its mouarchs. France and 
Euvope have offered to the memory of 
La Place an expression of their sorrow ; 
less pompous, no doubt, hut perhaps 
more touching and more sincere. 

** He has received an unusual homage 

— he has received it from his country- 
men, in the bosom of a learned body, 
who could alone appreciate aU hia ge- 
nius. The voice of Science in tears was 
hesrd hi every part of foe world where 
philosophy had penetrated. We have 
now before us an extensive correspond- 
ence, from every part of Geimai^, Eng- 
land, Italy, and New Holland — aittk the 
English poBseasions in India — and finm 
the two Americas ; and we find in it thei 
same expressions of admiration and sor- 
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row. This unhrenal griof of the Sciences, 
so nobly and so freely expressed, has in 
it no less truths than the funeral pomp 
of Westminster Abbey. 

Permit me, before closing this die- 
course, to rraeat a reflection which pre- 
sented itself when I was enumerating, 
in this place, the great discoveries of 
Herschel, hot which applies more di- 
rectly to La Place. 

**Vour successors will see accom- 
plished those great plienomena whose 
laws he has discoTered — they will ob- 
serve in the lunar motions the changes 
which he has predicted, and of which 
he was alone able to assign the cause. 
The continued observation *of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, will perpetuate the me-« 
mory of tlie inventor of the tlieorems 
which regulate their course. The great 
inequalities of Jupiter and Saturn pur- 
suing their long periods, and giving to 


these planets new situations, will ^sU 
without ceasing one of the most asto- 
nishing discoveries. These are the fltles 
to true glory, which nothing can extin- 
guish. The spectacle of the heavens 
will be changed, but at these- distant 
epochs die glory of the inventor will 
ever subsist — the traces of his genius 
bear the stamp of immortality. 

I have thus presented to you some 
features of an illustrious life, consecrated 
to the glory of the Sciences. May your 
recollection supply the defects of accents 
so feeble ! May the voices of the nation 
— may that of the world at large — ^be 
raised to celebrate the benefactors of 
nations ! — the only homage worthy of 
those who, like La Place, have been 
able to extend the domains of thought, 
to attest to man the dignity of his being, 
hy unveiling to his eyes all the majest 
of tlie heavens.*’ 


THE CONTRAST. 

1 ROM THE I RENCII OF TRISTAN l.*HERM1TF.. 

Two wonders of creation, fair 
As ever angels made their care, * 

Control my destiny ; and now 
A willing slave to botli I bow. 

Tlieir charms as different are as those 
That grace the lily and the rose : 

.Tiilia, the blushing rose, I deem 
The sun has kissM with opening beam ; 

And in ray Lesbia’s cheek I view 
Lilies, with rose-tints gleaming through. 

In Julia’s laughing look I see 
The brightness of the dawning day ; 

In Lesbia’s smile of ecstasy 
The moonlight’s mild and blissful ray. 

W. 
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EWAN M^OABUAR. 

BY THE ETTRICK SIIEPIIEBD. 


In my peregrinations through the North 
Highlands I came upon a large and 
romantic lake, in the country of the 
McKenzies, called Loch Mari, or St. 
Mary^s lA)ch — tlie same designation 
witli that of my own beloved lake, but 
originating in a different languas^c. It 
is one of the most romantic places in 
the world; speckled with beautiful 
islets, and overhung by tremendous 
mountains, some of tliem quite spiral 
and white as snow. I spent a num- 
ber 6f days about this enchanting lake, 
sailing, fishing, and shooting gulls, 
dth the McKenzies of Ardluir, and 
Mre of Lutterewe. With this lat- 
gentleman I made a day’s excur- 
sion towards the north part of the Lut- 
terewe estate, and certainly was highly 
gratified; for such groups of grandeur, 
horror, and sublimity, I have never 
yet seen. Sequestered dells, sur- 
rounded by inaccessible cliffs; vistas 
of grim, vast, and yawning caverns, 
were every where opening upon us, so 
that we were soon Entangled in a wil- 
derness of w’onders, out of which none 
but a well experienced guide could 
have extricated us. 

At length he said he w-ould shew’ me 
the greatest curiosity of all ; and led me 
a long way to the south-w’est, to see a 
remarkable cavern. It was a place of 
hoirid grandeur, and most difficult of 
access, and is called Uadha-na Kigh, 
or the King’s Son’s Cave. I asked at 
Mr. M^Intire how it came to receive 
that dignified title. “ I will tell you 
that,” said he, “ once we have got our 
dinner eaten and our whisky drunk 
and 1 saw, by the quick and silent way 
in which he despatched his meal, that 
he weened he had recollected a theme 
which' would please and interest me ; 
for a more obliging little fellow never 
breathed than John MMntire. Before 
I had half done eating, he returned 
thanks Srery shortly in Gaelic, and thus 
began:— 

Well, do you know, sir, that you 
are now sitting in a place where some 
of th% most remarkable events have 
happened that ever took j^lace since 
Uhe world was made ? Do you remem- 
ber the steading grown green with age 
which I bade you pay particular atten- 
tion to ?” I answered that I did, and 


would never forget it. ** Well, in that 
sequestered hom^ there lived, some 
time long ago, a young man and his 
mother, whose subsistence depended 
chiefly on hunting and fishing; but 
tliey had aUo a few goats, and, among 
others, a large and most valuable one, 
(railed Earba. She was the colour of 
a hind, a dim chestnut, and almost in- 
visible; and tradition says she gave 
more milk uian any cow. She was a 
*pet and well fed, and some of those 
animals will give more milk tlian could 
well be believed by a Sassenach. Well, 
but all at once Karba begins to give 
less and less milk, to the great conster- 
nation of old Oighng, who fed and 
better fed her fiivoiintc to no purpose. 
She complained to her son Kenet of 
the astounding circumstance, but he 
only laughed at her, and said she was 
not very easily pleased of the quantity 
of milk, that she had not fed poor 
Earba well enough, or the good crea- 
ture had perhaps been unwell. 

** The next day, when Kenet came 
in from the hills, his mother says, * 1 
tell you, Kenet, something must be 
done 'about l^arba, else we may all 
starve. I declare she has not given me 
a green-horn spoonful of milk this 
morning.’ 

“ ‘ That is very extraordinary, mo- 
ther,’ said Kenet, * but how can I 
help It V 

“ ‘ Why, the truth is, Kenet, that I 
am sure the fairies milk her; or else 
she has picked up some poor mother- 
less fawn, for it is a kindly 'creature ; 
and that either some fairy or this mo- 
therless fawn suck her evening and 
iroming. For, do you know, Kenet, 
tliat though she comes evening and 
morning for her meals, yet she gives 
me nothing in return for them. Be- 
sides, she shews a sort of impatience to 
getaway, and docs not lick my hand as 
she was wont to do : and then she takes 
always one path, up through the mid- 
dle of these rocks, and I hear her often 
bleating as she ascends ; — but, plague 
on her, nobody can keep sight or her.’ 

** ^ It is veiy singular, indeed,’ says 
Kenet; * we must tether her.’ 

‘ No, no, son Ken^ I cannot 
coQsenl to that. Were w*e to put a 
rope about poor Earba’s neck and 
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tether her, it would break her heart, 
and she would never come home to us 
again. I’ll tell you wliut you must do, 
Kenet, you tnlist watch her the whole 
day, and never let her know that you 
see her, for it is a cunning beast ; and 
if she knows that you see her, she will 
not go neiir her faii^ or her fawn, but 
wait till It be dark and then give us 
the slip.’ 

Kenet promised that he would; 
and early next morning went and hid 
himself among the rocks that overhung 
his cottage, to cheat Karba. lie also 
took a lump of dried salmon with him, 
that he might not be hungry for a 
whole day, determined to find oi^ 
Earba’s secret. Nevertheless, for all 
his precaution, she cheated him; she 
went by paths ofi which he could not 
follow her, and before he got round by 
passable parts of the rock lie had lost 
sight of her; and, when once Idst sight 
of^ it was almost nnjiossiblc to discover 
her again, owing toiler iriviMblc c^four. 
She actually appeared often to vanish, 
when scarcely a how-shot ofl‘, among 
the rocks. 

** Mt will be as well for us to keep 
on good terms with you, Earba,* said 
Kenet to himself; ‘ for if it should 
eome into your head to absent your- 
self, long would It be before we found 
you again. But I’ll bo about with 
you ! for I’ll watch till }ou return, and 
.see where you come from, for )ou will 
pay us a visit for your meal.’ 

“ Kenet watched and watclied ; but 
he might as well have walcl ed for a 
spirit. The first sight that he saw of 
her she was with his mother on the 
green at the cottage-door. Kenet was 
terribly chagrined at being thus out- 
witted ; and more so when he returned 
to his mother and learned that Earba 
had not given a green-horn spoonful 
of milk, having lieen new ly sucked 

“ They could ill subsist without 
Earba’s milk : further exertion was 
necessary; so Kenet went higher up 
among tlie rocks next day. He saw 
her pass by him, but again lost her. 
lie went ferther and fartlier on the 
track till at the last he saw her enter 
this very cavern. Kenet, quite over- 
joyed, came posting to the root of the 
rock there, where we began to climb, 
and called out, in his native tongue, 
'llilloa, dear Earba! are yOu in? 
Come out I come out 1’ Earba came 
forward, and looked over at him from 
this very spot, uttering a kindly bleat, 


and then posted down the rock to her 
owner. ^ What have you got in there, 
dear Earba? I must see what you 
have got in there.’ Earba looked up in 
his face with a countenance of the ut- 
most distress. He began to climb. 
Earba mounted the rock like lightning 
before him, and placed herself there on 
the verge, and with a decided invete- 
racy defended the mouth of the cave. 
She popjied her master on the fore- 
head as it rearra above the verge, 
gently at first; but when he tried to 
force himself up she smote him hard, 
letting him know tliat there he should 
not come ; and as he had no footing he 
was obliged to retreat. 

** As soon as he got fairly Klown 
upon the greensward there beneath, 
she came at his call, and accompanied 
him on his way home, but left him. 
Her secret was now discovered, ahd 
she did not choose to trust herself any 
more in the power of her owners. 
\\’hat was to be done ? Their darling ’ 
and chief support was lost to them, 
and that by a sort of mystery which 
they could not comprehend. They 
slejit none all that night, consulting 
what was best to be done; and at 
length came to the resolution to go to- 
gether and .storm the cave. Kenet he- 
sitated ; but the curiosity of his mother 
prevailed, tlioiigh she attributed it all 
to necessity. So, after stuffing h<?r lap 
with all the herbs and good things that 
Earba loved, the two sallied out at 
dawn, and reached this cave by sun- 
rising. They had resolved to take 
Earba by surprise; but a woman’s 
tongue, even in a whisper, long as it is, , 
proved not longer than a goat’s ears. 
Jiefore they were half-way up, by dif- 
ferent routes, the one coming by that 
step there, and the other by this one 
here, Earba appeared on the verge with 
looks of great uneasiness. She answered 
to her name by a shrill bleat; but when 
Oighrig held out kail-blades to her, and 
the finest herbs, she would not taste 
them, but stood there tramping with 
her foot and whistling through her 
nostrils, determined to resist all en- 
croachments on her premises to the 
death. 

** But instinct is unfairly opposed to • 
reason : by throwing a noose over her 
horns, and holding down her head, 
Kenet succeeded in mounting to this 
platform where we sit. Till that in- 
stant all had been .quiet; but, when 
the goat fell a struggling and bleating, 
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diere issued firom that dark corner there 
a beautiful little child, creeping with 
great velocity, and crying out ‘ mam- 
mam, mam-mam/' 

" * Sirre gleidh Dia more !’ roared 
Kenet, and half threw himself over that 
precipice, not taking two steps on the 
whole. Oighrig still held by the rope 
that kept down Karba's head ; and 
abusing her son for his cowardice in 
no very measured terms, ordered him 
Xo come and hold Barba, and she would 
enter the cave herself. ‘ Sithiche, sit- 
hiche! le mair Dial’ shouted Kenet, 
and made signs for his mother to run 
for her life. 

“ ‘ \\'hat, you fool!’ cried Oighrig, 
in her, native tongue, ‘and do you think 
a fairy would be so unreasonable as to 
wreak any vengeance on us for claim- 
ing our own ? Come and hold down 
the rope here, and keep that perverse 
beast in order, and I’ll face the fairy.’ 

“ Kenet took a long grip of the rope 
at the bottom of the rock, and Earba, 
iinding that he now had it in his power 
to pull her headlong over, stood quiet, 
still bleating always in answer to the 
child’s ‘ mam-mam.’ But when Oigh- 
rig succeeded in getting up here, where 
my foot is placed, there the goat was 
standing with her head held down, and 
there, on that spot, was the loveliest 
boy sucking her that ever the eye of 
woman beheld ; so Oighrig said, and 
so 1 believe she thought. She started 
back as she saw, and held up her 
hands at such an extraordinary sight, 
crying out — ‘ Did not I tell you, Earbii, 
that you were sucked by the fairies ?’ 

“ Oighrig, I believe, never told her 
any such thing ; but, though convinced 
in her own mind that the lovely child 
was a fairy, there is something in wo- 
man’s feeling heart that clings to a fel- 
low-creature in extremity. It is out of 
her power to abandon such a being, 
whatever privations she may suffer in 
her efforts to mitigate human suffering. 
But let a helpless infant once come in 
her way, then all the sympathies of her 
generous nature overflow, as with a 
springwtide. A lovely boy sucking a 


goat in a cave of the wilderness, was 
more than poor Oighrig’s heart could 
stand — she flew to him, snatched him 
up in her arms, and shed a flood ‘of 
tears over him, exclaiming — ' Be you 
a fairy, or be you liend, you shall lie 
in my bosom and have g<^ Earba for 
your nurse still. 'Blessings on you, 
poor and kind-hearted Earba, for pre- 
serving the life of this dear child 1’ 
‘ Anain bhur ceaduicli comhnuich 
neamhuidh.’* 

“ The child held out his hands to 
Earba, wept, and continued to cry out 
‘mam-mam,’ while poor Earba an- 
swered every Vry with a bleat. Oigh- 
rj^ caressed the child and blessed 
him, and promised him that he should 
he in her bosom and be fed with 
Earba’s milk, and ride upon her back 
on a pretty level green. The boy 
would not be comforted nor soothed, 
but screamed to be at Earba ; and so 
Oighrig set him down, when he in- 
stantly clasped his little arms round 
the afl'inial’s neck and laid his cheek 
to hers ; she muttered sounds of kind- 
ness over him and licked his hands. 
Kenet now ascended into the cave, but 
was in utter terror for the fairy, and 
kept wildly aloof, threatening, at the 
same time, to fling the creature head- 
long over the rocks. 

“ ‘ But you shall first fling the mo- 
ther that bore you over the rocks/ cried 
Oighrig. ‘ Would you take the life that 
God has preserved^-by a miracle, or 
dash an innocent babe to pieces that 
a brute beast has taken pity on and 
saved ! ’ 

“ ‘ Do you think that being would 
dash to pieces?’ said Kenet. ‘ A fairy 
dash to pieces ! You may throw him 
over there, he will light on a bed of 
down. You may throw him into the 
flame, he will mount up into the air 
like a living spark, and laugh at you. 
Yod may throw him into the sea, he 
will swim like a marroL Do you not 
see his green dress, his flaxen hair, and 
light blue eyes ? — a fairy, as I breathe !’ 

“ * He is no such thing, hind, but as 
good flesh and blood as you / ‘ and a 


• I am not sure if this is the very expression used by Mr. M'lntire, not being a 
^ Gaelic scholar, hut it is something like it ; for he used in his narrative some irtjrong 
short Gaelic sentences, which he swore would not translate, and I believe it. One 
time I was with a party of gentlemen in Balquhidder, and after dinner, the reverend 
clergyman of the parish told u8>a story of a Bahiuhidder lad and a young game-oock. 
It was no btory at kll. I wondered at it. “ It is impossible to tell it in English,” 
said' he, and told it shortly in Gaelic, with a triumphant look. The effecKlsilui like 
4 •electricity. The Highland gentlemen rolled upon the floor and laughed at it. 
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great deal better/ cried a voice from 
that darksome den, right behind Ke- 
net, whp almost jumped out of his skin 
with fright. And instantly there rushed 
forth a comely girl to the heart of the 
stage here, as we may call it. Her air 
was wild, her apparel torn, and famine 
painted in^er youtliful features, which, 
nevertheless, bore decisive traces of 
youth and beauty. ‘ The child is 
mine I’ cried she. ‘ The dear babe is 
mine ! in wo and in weakness have I 
watched over him ; and journeyed both 
by sea and land to save his dear life, 
until now that my strength is exhausted, 
and had it not been for«this dear crea- 
ture, which I wiled and bribed into tlie 
cave for our assistance, we should bo'th 
long ago have penslied of want.’ 

“ * Your child, dear heart !' said 
Oighrig. ‘ If he liad been your child, 
would you not have nursed him your- 
self, and not set him out to nurse on a 
{)oor old woman's goat, which is her 
principal dependence f Your son, in- 
deed ! Now, I wish I were as«sure of 
living in heaven as that you never had 
a child in your life.’ 

“ Hie girl blushed exceedingly, and 
hid her face and wept. Hut the sight 
of tills youthful and half-famished 
beauty wrought a great change in 
Kenet’s mind w ith regard to the child 
of the fairies. He now perceived a 
glimmer of human nature to beam 
through the mystery, or rather through 
the eyes of a lovely female, which often 
convey powerful arguments to the 
liearts of young men. 

“ ‘ Come, come now, mother, don’t 
be going loo strictly into your re- 
searches ; for though you be exceed- 
ingly wise in your own conceit, yet 
you may be mistaken. Many a mo- 
ther has had a child who could not 
nurse it, and as young a one as she is 
may well be excused. One thing only 
is certain at present, and that is, that 
the helpless couple must go home with 
us, for we cannot leave them to perish 
here.’ 

^ And that is most certain, indeed,’ 
said Oighrig, wiping her eyes; ‘ and 
God be blessing you for a dear lad for 
first making the proposal; for if you 
had left them here I would have staid 
vrith tliem. And now I know,thatwhen 
mercy, and kindness, and necessity re- 
quire it, you will hunt double and fish 
double, and we shall live more sump- 
tuoully 'ihmi ever we did before.’ 

** ^ Ay, and that 1 will, mother. And 


now, M^Gabhar (son ofthe goat), come 
you on my back, and we'll march in 
grand battle array home.’ 

“ And so they did, Earba skipping 
before them, and the child laughing at 
her, and chirruping out ^ mam-mam, 
mam-mam,’ which expression always 
extracted a bleat in return ; and many 
a time she would turn back, raise her- 
self on her bind legs, and lick her little 
darling’s hand. She left the cottage 
no more, but hung around it from 
morning to night, and always came at 
the boy’s ‘ mam-mam.’ By degrees 
they weaned him, and taught him to 
drink milk out of a queich; but Oigh- 
rig said she never saw a boy as bard 
to wean from the mother that bore him 
as little M^Gabhar was from ^rba. 
He would paddle out to the green to 
her ; then sne would come running to 
meet him, and rear herself up on end 
as if going to knock him down, but he 
would beat her with his little hands 
till she, pretending to be fairly over-, 
come, would stretch herself on the 
green and hold up her shaggy limb to 
let her stepson suck. 

“ Kenet had now got a new stimu- 
lus. His success in hunting and fisli- 
ing astonished ^ven old Oighrig her- 
self, who daily declared, that if Kenet 
had ten of a family it would be all the 
same to him, for he would maintain 
them all, and more. The girl’s name 
was Flora ; and she told them fhat the 
boy’s Christian name was Ewan,^ but 
she would not say the patronymic name 
of either, so the boy got the name of 
M^Gabhar until his dying day. 

** They lived as happily together as 
ever a little group did in such a wilder- 
ness ; Earba got kids of her own, and 
Ewan herded and fed them, with a 
daily acknowledgement of their frater- 
nity, Flora grew as plump as a doe in 
autumn, and far, far too lovely for the 
peace of poor Kenet’s heart. From the 
moment that he first saw her in the 
cavern here, when she came out of that 
dark hole, with her ragged array and 
dishevelled locks, there was a sponta- 
neous leaning of affection tq^aras her, 
which at once disarmed him of his ran- 
cour against the child of the fairies : 
but now, when well fed and living a# 
ease, and in the full blow of her beauty, 
Kenet found liiiuself fairly her slave. 
Though he had never spoken of love to 
her, there were, nevertheless, a kind- 
ness and suavity of manner expressed 
towards him, in d\\ their field-labours 
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and daily transactions, which made him 
hope and believe that the affection 
between them was mutual. But be- 
fore entering on such a serious concern 
as a life-rent lease of Flora, he, like a 
dutiful son, thought proper to consult 
his mother about it. 

“ * Do you think Flora is really the 
mother of little Ewan ? because, if she 
is, it is not fair to call him TVBGabhar — 
he should be called M'Aillaidh (son 
of the beautiful). Tell me truly what 
you think of this, mother.’ 

“ ‘ Do I think that you are the mo- 
ther of the boy, son Renet? That 
would not be a very natural thought 
for me to take up, would it? Tlien you 
are just as mucli the mother of the boy 
as mai^hdean Flora is. Do you think 
I have lived so long in the world and 
not know oigh neo-clurrarnach from 
bean muither? Just as well as you 
know a red deer from a goat, Kenct ; 
and you may take my word for it that 
Flora is a Mrgiii as pure as the day 
that she was born.* 

“ ‘ I rejoice to hear you say so, my 
dear old mother; for 1 am going to 
take Flora for a wife to me, and I 
should not have much liked to take 
another man’s wife, or his mistress, in 
that capacity.’ 

‘ I ou take Flora for a wife, son 
Kenet! You may as well think of 
taking the queen of hea\ en for a wife, 
which iu the moon. Cannot you per- 
ceive that Flora is a great-bum lady, 
and doubtless the daughter of a king ; 
and for a poor young forester to think 
of manning a king’s daughter is a 
vain thought. That sword and mantle, 
which she preserves with such care for 
die boy, and which were his father’s, 
shew that he is at least the son of a 
king ; and 1 have no doubt that she 
is his sister, who has fled with the boy 
from some great and imminent danger — 
for she has told me that both their lives 
depend on the strictest concealment. 
Let us therefore be kind to them and 
protect them in close concealment, 
and our fortunes, by and by, will be 
made. as I said before, you may 
as well expect that the moon w ill stoop 
down to be your wife as that Flora 
V'ill ; so never bring your kind heart 
into any trouble about that.’ 

This was a cutting speech to Kenct, 
and made his spirit sink within him, 
for he had calculated on the beauty as 
his own,' thrown as she was on his 
special protection. But he bowed to 
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his mother's insinuation, and remained 
respect^l and attentive, sighing for 
love in secret, and cherishing the dan- 
gerous passion more and more, but 
never made mention of it to I'lora. 
Young Ewan grew apace, was a healthy 
and hardy boy, of a proud, positive 
disposition; and tjiough clad in the 
homeliest mountain array, had an eye, 
a form, and an expression of features, 
which could never be mistaken for a 
peasant’s child ; for over all this coun- 
try the tw'o classes are a distinct species. 

They lived in retired peace and 
quietness, with the exception of Kenet’s 
heart, which IvJ kept in as good subor- 
dination as be was able. Tliey asked 
Flora no questions, for they saw that a 
great secret was hers, and they had the 
delicacy not to distress her by forcing 
her to reveal it. 

“ But they were surprised and 
greatly deranged one day by the gr^jit 
Lord Downaii, the chief, coming to 
their. cottage with his tram; iior did 
they Oi'cr see him till he alighted 
at the door ; and Kenct being one of 
his own funsters, he entcied without 
ceremony, and jocosely blamed him 
for not being out with them at the 
hunt. Kenet excused himself in an 
embarrassed, confused way, a.s not 
knowing of It; but Lord Downaii, 
casting his eyes on the beautiful and 
blushing Flora — ‘Ah, Kenet! I ex- 
cu.se you, I excuse you,’ exclaimed he ; 

‘ 1 did not know' )ou had brought a 
wife home to Corry-dion; and, upon 
my word, Kenet, a prettier one never 
tripped over the hills of Lutterewe. 
How comes it that 1 knew nothing of 
this ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh, you do not know the half 
that i.s done among your mountains 
and forests, my lord,’ said Kenet. 

“ * But 1 ought to have known, and 
to have been at tlie wedding, too, you 
know, Kenet;’ said Lord Downan. 

‘ Y'oy have not recognised your chief's 
nghtthcre. But, pray tell me where you 
got that flower ; for 1 am sure she was 
not a Keiietdale maiden, else my eye 
would have caught her before now.* 

“ ‘ No ; I got her not so far from 
home,’ said Kenet, terribly fierplexed, 
and changing colours. 

“ ‘ 1 perceive there is some secret 
here, Kenet,’ said Downan ; ‘ but with 
your chief there ought to be none. 
Tell me, then, where you found this 
maiden, for 1 do not think she|fs of 
iny vassals; and 1 have a peduliar 
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reason for wishing to know where you 
got her, and who she is.* 

‘ I got her on your own lands, my 
lord. She is of your own clan, for 
any tiling I know to the contrary; 
and you know my wife must be your 
vassal.' 

“ ‘ Your wife, Kenet? No, that 
gem* cannot be your wife; she was 
formed for the chamber of a lord or a 
king.* 

* Then, where is tins boy come 
from, niy lord, if she is not my wife ?* 

** ‘ Not from you. It is a mystery, 
I perceive that well enough ; a run- 
away story — a matter of dicp conceal- 
ment; but ril probe it, as it may con-, 
cera myself perhaps loo nearly : and, 
to make sure of coming to the real 
truth, 1 shall take the maiden along 
with me ; so you may make ready, my 
pretty dear, for your immediate jour- 
ney to Downan castle.* 

“ ‘ O no, no, my good lord ai'd 
chief, do not speak of a thing so un|hst 
and cruel. If >ou take her, you*shall 
take me, too ; for you shall never part 
Flora and 1.’ 

“ ‘ Flora ! Flora 1* cried Lord Dow- 
nan ; * that is no name of our clan ; no, 
but a polite one among our enemies. 
Why won’t you tell me the truth, hind ? 

1 charge you to do it, then, before 1 
sever your head ftxim your body at one 
stroke.* 

** Kenet trembled, fur he had no- 
thing to tell, and knew not wliat to 
say ; but Flora sprung forward, and 
kneeling, with tears in her eyes, she 
implored him to leave her with her 
poor husband and child, for that her 
life was bound up in them; and for 
him to take the wife of a poor forester 
of his own to his lordly halls would 
bring disgrace upon himself, and ruin 
her own peace of raind for ever.* 

Lord Downan raised his eyes w’th 
astonishment. ^ 1 cannot comprehend 
this!* exclaimed he. ‘Your address 
prove.q it to me beyond a doubt that 
you are of Uie best blood of the land, 
or of some other land, for your tongue 
difiers from ours. But the avowal, 
from your own lips, that you are the 
wife of my own young forester, con- 
founds me. Yet 1 do not believe it; 
women are deceitful. Go with me. 
Flora, 1 will be kind to you; and 
whatever has been your fate, you may 
confid^^ my honour.* 

Then all the little group set up a 
lamentation ; and Kenet, in the pleni- 


tude of his misery, exclaimed, ^ And 
poor little ‘M'Gabhar, what will be- 
come of you !* 

At the name. Lord Downan started 
again to his feet. ^ M^Gabhaf! What 
is the meaning of that name /* cried he. 

There is something ominous to our 
family and name in that patronymic ; 
for there is a legend of a thousand 
years which bears that — 

* The son of the goat shall triumphantlj 
bear 

The mountain on flame and the horns 
of tlip deer — 

From forest of Loyneto the hill ofBen- 
Cro.shen — 

From mountain to vale, and from ocean 
to ocean.* 

• 

‘ Thou art a stem worthy to be looked 
after, little blue-eyed M'Gabhar; the 
first, I am sure, who ever bore the 
name. So thou and thy lovely pro- 
tectress shall both go with me.* 

“ * 1 will not go, my bird, that is 
]>preinptory,* said Flora. ‘ If you 
lake me, you shall force me; and if 
you prolfer force, I’ll die before I yield. 
So take your choice — to leave me at 
peace, or kill both me and my dear 
boy.’ 

‘ I yield for* the present,’ said 
laird Downan, ‘ for forcibly on a wo- 
man shall my hand never be laid. 
But, Kenet, I trust the beautiful pair 
with you, and keep them safe tiU my 
return, as you shall answer with your 
head. 1 will make inquiries, and see 
them soon again : and, lovely Flora, 
whatever your secret may be, you may 
depend on ray honour. I make a pre- 
sent to you^of the best stag of my 
cpiarry, to help your fare, and hope 
soon to place you in a situation that 
better becomes your rank and condi- 
tion;* and then kissing her, he bade 
her adieu; but left a bold kinsman 
with them as a guard upon both, being 
a little jealous of their future move- 
ments. 

" Their situation was now most cri- 
tical, and Flora's distress extreme; 
yet she shewed no signs of it before 
Hector, Lord Downan ’s friend, who 
accompanied Kenet to tlie fishing and 
hunting, and both were equally well 
received when they came home, and ‘ 
kindly treated. The circumstance of 
having been acknowledgetl as the hus- 
band of Flora by her own lips, had 
raised the poor fellow’s spirits, so that, 
for all tlieir jeopai*dy,he perhaps never 
was so happy. But one evening when 
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they came home, all the three were 
^ a-missiog. Kcnet called here aod 
called there ; and then, with troubled 
looks, said, * they will be out milking 
the goats and will be home anon. God 
grant they may not have wandered 
among the rocks.’ 

* Is this not some stratagem, Kenet V 
said Hector : * for it - appears strange 
to me that two women and a boy 
should desert by tliemselves, without 
any to protect them : therefore, take 
you care and do not you desert too, 
else the best shaft that 1 have shall 
overtake you.’ 

* As I live and breathe,’ said 
Kenet, * any intention of desertion was 
utterly unknown to me; and, there- 
fore, 1 am certain, that if they are gone, 
they must have been earned otf by 
force. ^Ve will search to-morrow, and 
if we find them not wc will both liastc 
to my lord for assistance, if my wife, 
my child, and my parent, are lost, 
what is to become of me !’ 

“ The two young men went to no 
bed, nor slept they any that night. They 
went often to the door and called, but 
they were only mocked by a hundred 
echoes from the rocks that surrounded 
them. Even Earba answered not to 
her name ; and that was the first cir- 
cumstance which made Kenet suspect 
some deep-laid and des{)erate plot. 
He lighted his birchen torch and ran 
to .search for the red velvet mantle and 
tbe sword of state. They were both 
gone 1 He returned with the tear in 
bis eye. — * They arc gone, indeed, and 
that, without all doubt, by force,' said 
he. ‘ Do you think my l^rd can have 
been here in our absence?’ 

** Next morning they were standing 
ready at bteak of day to begin the 
search. There were plenty of marks of 
horses’ feet, but then tbe tra^ of horses 
had been there so lately, these 
were not conclusive either way» ^enet 
had strong hopes that he sooutd hud 
them once more here in Tol-au-Kigh ; 
but Hector was sulky and ill-humoured, 
suspecting that he was duped, and 
likewiserthat his neck might suffer on 
account of his remissness. 

‘‘ Kenet knew that no living man 
was aware of the cave, and there were 
many hundreds of yawning openings 
among the ixicks much liker a cave 
than it, he was therefore very cautious 
bow he approached it in view of Hec- 
tor ; but found me|in$, in the course of 
the day, to make a signal, which was 
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answered, and then he kuew all was 
right. Hie only remaining difficulty 
now was to get quit of Hector; but 
that proved easier than was appre- 
hended, for he vanished tliat very day 
on the hill, and hasted liome wiUi the 
news to his lord, convinced tliat he 
was duped, and that the party had 
planned an escape to another country. 

What to do the party knew not. 
They could not abide in the cave, for 
Kenet durst not go out either to fish 
or to hunt, and they were terrified for 
the sloth-hounds; so they decamped 
that night and went down to the shore, 
wliere they hid themselves, and waited 
^thc appearance of some boat to take 
them from Lord Downan's dominiou«<, 
that being their chief concern for tiic 
present, Flora having imbibed a terror 
for that family which was to the rest 
quite unaccountable, lilarba followed 
them with her two remaining kids, she 
being still as much attached to Ewan 
as 'any of them. 

“The next day, towards evening, 
a vessel approached as from the coast of 
Sky, and came into Pool-ewe, where 
siie cast anchor, and a boat came to- 
wards the shore. Kenet and Flora 
went down, hand in hand, to ask for 
a passage to the islands, old Qigh- 
ng remaining on the top of the pro- 
montory, with the boy, the goats, and 
the stuff, until the two returned to 
help her to remove them. But never, 
till the barge’s prow wa.s within half a 
stone-cast of the land, did Kenet and 
Flora know or suspect that tlus was a 
party of Lord Downan’s men, sent for 
the express purpose of preventing their 
escape; while another party, with the 
sloth-hounds, were behind them. Tbe 
two took to their heels andT fled like 
two deers taken by surprise ; but the 
roughness of the ground entangled the 
maiden; they were soon overtaken, 
seized, and carried to the vessel, w^h 
loud rejoicings of the crew for their 
instant success ; but, oh 1 what a griev- 
ous scene it was to tlie two captives, as 
well as to Oighrig and little Lwan, to 
be separated from them, and know not 
to what quarter of the world they were 
taken. Flora’s distress it is impossible 
to describe; she wept incessantly, and 
called on the name of the boy; and 
bad Lord Downan been there, he, 
doubtless, would have caused his men 
to return for Oighrig and tbe boy ; but 
as their lord’s great anxiety seemed to 
be tlie attainment of the young lady 
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and his disingenuous forester, the men 
returned with their prize, looking for 
nothing further. 

" Oighrig, altogether forlorn and 
destitute, wist not what to do. She 
thought of returning to her cot, but, 
with her baggage, was not able ; nei- 
ther had she any idode of subsistence 
wlien there. All places were now 
alike to her, only she wished to sail 
or to travel southward after her son 
and darling Flora. Some of her poor 
clansmen on the shore protected her 
and her little store, consisting of three 
goats, three baskets, and a small locked 
cliest or cage, in which were the boy’s 
sword, mantle, and some jewels, for 
several days ; and at length they spoke 
a vessel, which promised to take them 
to Castle Downan, where Oighng was 
sure she would hear some news of her 
son, either good or bad. But, whether 
by chance or design, certain it is they 
took the hapless pair into the country 
of a great cluef, plunderer, and Tree- 
booter, calle<l Colin (jillespick.*’ 

1 must here break in upon Mr. 
M^Intire’s narrative by a suggestion of 
my own. He always denominated 
Ewan M^Cabhar the son of the king. 
NW, unless he was the son of some 
Irish king, I can make nothing of the 
story save this : tliat he had actually 
been the son of that great Lo.d of the 
Isles, and F^rl of Ross, who as a sove- 
reign overran a great part of the king- 
dom of Scotland. It is evident that 
Lord Downan was the chief of the 
McKenzies, and this great Colin Gil- 
lespick was the Earl of Arg}'le, both 
of whom were engaged in putting 
down the power of that bloody tyrant 
of the isles ; and there is something in 
the story exactly similar to the exter- 
minating war that was carried on 
a^inst the latter by the Regent, until 
liis whole fftmily were destroyed, sa^e 
one boy, and he himself reduced to the 
last extremity, in which he finished his 
existence, liiis is the supposition on 
which 1 am now to proceed, hut shall 
stand corrected by those who know tlie 
legend better. 

** Oighrig and Ewan, with their little 
store, were taken by the captain of the 
vessel and deposited in one of his out- 
houses, witli their three goats ; but be- 
fore he left them he searched all their 
baggage; and what was his astonish- 
ment when he found the scarlet velvet 
mantle of state, all fringed and bound 
ivith pure gold, and the sword with a 


handle of gold and ivory, and some 
mystic characters on it ! The captain 
then adjured Oighrig to tell him who 
this boy was ; and she for herself hav- 
ing no secret to keep, told him all— 
that he was the king’s son, and that 
she found him in a cave with that same 
old goat nursing him. 

** The man was amazed, as may well 
be supposed. He made straight to his 
chief, Colin More, with the story and 
the trophies, who was no less amazed 
than he ; and being certain that he had 
a great prize in his power, he lost no 
time in providing literally for the boy. 
He placed Oighrig in a little hut be- 
side his castle, provided well for her 
goats, and gave her a cow ; and*£wan 
he took into his own fomily, and 
brought him up with his own sons in 
all^the liberal and warlike arts, with 
lilieriy to visit his old protectress daily. 
Colin More, it was said, exhibited his 
trophies at the court of Scotland, but 
could find no claimant for them there, 
nor any that could make out the in- 
scription on the sword. 

** But, as the proverb goes, * blood is 
thicker than water.' Oighrig grew 
restless and impatient to learn some- 
thing of the fate of her own son Kenet; 
and finding that the great Colin disap- 
proved of It, for fear of the secret of the 
illustrious hoy being discovered to a 
riv'al chief who appeared to ha^e prior 
claims, the poor old matron decamped 
by herself; and what became of her, 
or whether she reached Castle Downan 
or not, tradition has brought down no 
record . 

But young Ewan, in the mean time, 
grew in strength and in favour with all. 
There was none who could match him 
in warlike exercises, though these were 
practised every day at the castle of 
Colin. One by one, though sometimes 
only one in a year, he overcame the 
masters of the sword, and was account- 
ed the chief in all those dominions at 
the sword and the bow. 

A great and bloody war now com- 
menced between Colin More and the 
king of the country that sllbuld have 
been Ewan’s own, of which he knew 
nothing. Lord Downan was joined 
with Colin More in this great enter- 
prise, which they hoped to accomplirii^ 
easily, a queen (lady) only being at the 
head of the enemy’s affairs. They took 
one whole kingdom from her, which 
they plundered and burnt (probably 
Mull); and then, proceeding to tl^ 
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main kingdom with a fleet under which 
die ocean groaued, they went into a 
long bay which winded twenty miles 
into the country, and there they landed 
20,000 men, who immediately began to 
burn and plunder, without opposition. 

At night, the chiefs and a few fol- 
lowers went to their ships for the night, 
as a safe and comfortable retreat. 
Their army wos encamped at from ten 
to twenty miles* distance, having seen 
no appearance of a foe. But before 
daybreak the chiefs and their attend- 
ants got a disagreeable wakening by 
the lady's captains, who had come 
quietly up the loch by night, and in- 
closed the fleet of their enemies with 
few OP board to defend it. Hie con- 
quest was easy. They boarded, and 
took every man of them prisoners, not 
above twenty being slain in a fruitless 
attempt at defence. Colin More ^as 
taken, with two of his sons and Ewan 
M^Oabhar. Lord Downan also, and 
three of his brothers, with sixty gentle- 
men besides, were made prisoners. 
The land forces were attacked at the 
same time, and, though taken by sur- 
prise, they defended themselves stoutly, 
retreating towards their ships. Most 
of their captains wete elain ; and when 
the retreaters reached the head of the 
bay, expecting encouragement and aid 
from their chiefs, they were saluted 
with tli(e hurras of their enemies. They 
had no more power ; they were pur- 
sued and slaughtered like sheep, and 
tliose who escaped were hunted from 
day to day, till few of all that puissant 
army were left alive, 

“ When the orders came from the 
Scottish court for the prosecution of 
this war, and the great clans began to 
arise, Ewan was all fire and eagerness 
for the glorious enterprise, having got 
the command of a thousand men. 
During the bustle one morning, a 
highlander came to him and proffered 
himself as his page : he was of middle 
age, rather small of stature, and not 
like a form calculated for the battle- 
field, which Ewan told him by way of 
rejection. «*But every subsequent day 
the young hero found this page in 
waiting, and ready to assist with every 
ining, whether called or not ; so that 
he soon contrived to establish himself 
in the good graces of his master, who 
felt his services and manner peculiarly 
a^eable to him, and finally he gave 
^ nim the charge of making up his bag- 
* gage and attending to it. 


** The nobles and chiefs were con- 
ducted prisoners before that gallant and 
ruthless queen. They found her seat- 
ed on high beneath a canopy of ermine, 
supported by great numbers of her 
chiefs and kinsmen. She rose, and 
made a long and vehement speech lo 
them, accusing tlieln as the slaves of a 
tyrant, and of having persecuted, hunt- 
ed, and destroyed every remnant of her 
royal race ; but she said that now the 
jutlgnient of heaven had overtaken 
them, and hgr word was, Vengeance 
for vengeance 1 

“ She then gave orders that the next 
morning, beginning at nine of the 
clock, the whole of the prisoners should 
be brought again into her presence, 
and hanged by sevens at a time, begin- 
uing with the youngest, that the fathers 
might have the pleasure of beholding 
the dying throes of their sons, and that 
the old men should be reserved for the 
last. 

**That was a dismal night for the 
nobles* and gentlemen of Lorn and 
Keneldale, and many lowland noble- 
men beside, who had been involved 
with tliem in the expedition. They 
sent petition after petition to tlie queen, 
proflenng her extensive dominions and 
hostages to guarantee iheir everlasijng 
fiiends|)ip. But all was in vain; she 
mocked, at their projmsaK, and only 
answered w’ltli these words : ‘ I tell 
you I will have blood for blood I* 

“ Her guards and executioners were 
then ordered to begin, who, selecting 
the seven youngest, led them across 
the court to make their obeisance to 
the queen before they were hung up. 
No sooner had they made their appear- 
ance than the queen’s hands began to 
move slowly upw'ard*?, lier colodr w’'eiit 
and came, her bosom palpitated, her 
lips quivered, and at length she 
shrieked out, ‘ O God of heaven! 
what do 1 see ? Stop the execution — 
stop !* and down she fell in a swoon. 
Her maids came to her assistance, and 
now a hundred shouts rent the air — 
‘A M‘OIaw More! a M‘01aw More!’ 
(a son of Olaw the (ireat) — and in- 
stantly all the queen’s chiefr and kins- 
men were kneeling around one of the 
condemned prisoners. This was a tall, 
goodly, and graceful youth, who ap- 
proacned at the head of the other six, 
clothed in his father's scarlet robe of 
state, and his ancient sword of state by 
his side. It was Ewan. There was 
no mistaking his identity by any one 
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who had seen his father in the days of 
bis prosperity and glory. His mother’s 
heart at once acknowledged her son ; 
and ere our young hero could compre- 
hend what was in the wind, his hands 
were loosed, and he was borne on the 
arms of kinsmen, seated on his father's 
throne, and acknowledged as sole lord 
and governor of the country; while the 
shouts of * A M^Olaw More!’ still 
increased, till all the rocks round the 
castle of Dunskaigh rang, and tlie fir- 
mament was rent. 

Tliis great noise and Hubbub brought 
the queen to herself, who again mount- 
ed the temporary thronef ‘ Give place, 
young stranger I’ cried she : ‘ I yield 
not the throne of my husband's ancient 
house on the shallow ground of a mere 
personal likeness, with those of a pil- 
fered robe and sword. That you are 
my husband'b son my o\\ u heart tells 
me; but my own son you cannot be, 
for my cliiid, my beloved Ewan, was 
foully murdered in his bed by hired 
ruffians and conspirators, whonr 1 had 
blindly trusted ; and with his inno(4lnt 
life the last lineal heir of the great 
MHJlaw perished. Therefore declare 
your lineage and your name, or dure 
not to approach this honoured and 
dangerous seat !’ And, saying this, she 
again seated herself on the regal' chair. 

* Madam, 1 was hurried, t know 
not why, from (he foot of the gallows 
to that dignified chair,' said he, ‘to 
which I claim no pretensions. 1 am 
called Ewan M‘Gabhar. Of iny lineage 
I know nothing, nor is there any one 
here who can pro\e it. My lot has 
been a strange one ; but I know, from 
one who has long been lost, that this 
robe and that sword were my father's.’ 

“The assembled crowd once more 
began to shout, ‘ A M‘01aw More !' 
But the queen ordered silence, and 
declared that though her senses con- 
vinced her of the truth that the youth 
was a son^of M‘Olaw, yet, unless he 
was her own son, he could not be the 
heir of his fattier, and no illegitimate 
should ever sway that ancient sceptre.’ 

“A lady clothed in dark silk was now 
admitted, who, kneeling at the queen's 
knee, said, in a vehement voice, so loud 


that all the vassals might bear, ‘ Ma- 
dam, I appear as an important witnesf 
here to-day: I am Flora — your own 
youngest sister Flora I and that gallant 
youth who stands by your side is your 
own son Ewan, the only surviving son 
of the great M‘01aw.’ 

“ Tlie queen then embraced her son 
and sister alternately, and placed Ewan 
on his father's throne amid the most 
extravagant shouts of approbation. 
Flora then related, in their hearing, 
how that love had whispered to bn 
that the conspirators were in the castle 
who liad undertaken, for a great bribe, 
to murder at night that last remain- 
ing stem of a dangerous house; and 
how she gave up her bed {o the 
wife and child of one of the conspira- 
tors, whose cruel deaths satisfied tlie 
ruffians and procured them their re- 
ward, while at the same time it pre- 
vented any pursuit or subsequent search 
after Flora and her precious charge; 
though of that circumstance she re- 
mained long ignorant, which kept her 
in great alarm. The rest of her story 
has already been related, saving the 
last scene. When she heard that Ewan 
was going to engage m that unnatural 
and extermmatiug war against his mo- 
ther and kinsmen, she left her husband 
and family, and,* in the luibit of a page, 
had accompanied her young hero on 
the enteq^rise. She had taken care 
to bring the precious proofs along 
with her, and, as a page, her own 
hands had arrayed him in the very 
mode in which his father Was wont to 
wear them, certain of the effect. 

“ Ewan’s first act of authority was to 
go and loose all his condemned asso- 
ciates with his own hands. Their joy 
and astonishment may well be con- 
ceived. He entertained them gallantly 
at his castle for many ds^s, and there 
a friendly league was framed, which 
has preserved the peace and tranquil- 
lity of those realms to this day. Ewan 
afterwards married Mary, Lord Dow- 
nan’s youngest daughter, and by his 
bravery and policy greatly increased 
the dominions of tliat poten^house; so 
that the old prophecy relatin||Ao the 
‘son of the goat’ was literally fmilled.” 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S EXPERIENCE JN NEWGATE. 


CRIMES. 


How few Bometimes may know when thousands err.*' 
* • • • “ But for the miracle, 

I mean our pifeservation, few in millions 
Can Bi>eak like us.'' *' 


The multiplicity of penal enactments 
in this countiy must, in the very nature 
of things, defeat those ends the attain- 
ment of which ought to be the object 
of all law, namely, the prevention of 
crtmec. Our criminal code exhibits 
too much the appearance of a hetero- 
geneous mass, concocted too often on 
the spur of the occasion (as Lord Bacon 
expresMs it), and frequently without 
6iat degree of accuracy which is the 
result of able and minute discussion, 
or a due attention to the revision of 
the existing laws, or considering how 
iar their provisions bear upon new and 
accumulated statutes introduced into 
parliament, often without either consi- 
deration or knowledge, and without 
those precautions which are always ne- 


cessary when laws are to be made which 
may affect the property, the liberty, and 
perhaps even the lives of thousands. 

To enter into the number and nature 
of the laws hire, would occupy too 
much 'space ; some notion of their san- 
guinai^ character may, however, be 
formed, when it is stated tliat, thirty 
ydars ago, there were upwards of one 
hundtxd and sixty different offences 
which subjected the parties who were 
found guilty of any of them to death, 
without benefit of clergy. Although in 
the present day, notwithstanding the se- 
venty of the laws, the different modes 
of committing crime are almost end- 
less, tlio principal actors in criminality 
ms^ be classed under the following 
heads : — 


Housebreakers . • . • Vulgut — Cracksmen, pannymen. 

Highwaymeu & ) • • • Graod-tobymen. 

Footpads , f * • • • Spicemen. 

Coiners Bit-makers. 

XJtterera of base metal • • Smashers. 

Pickpockets . • • • Bupzmen, clyfakers, conveyancers. 

Stealers of goods and money from shops, ^ Sneaks 

areiiS, Ac. Ac. • . • • ^ ^ 

Shoplifters . • . • Shop-bouncers. 

Snatchers of reticules, watches, Ac. Ac. I rrabher' 
ftx>m the person . . . 5 

Horse and cattle stealers . • Prad-cher^'ers. 

Women and men who wayW inebriate > Ramos 
persons for the purpose of robbery ) 

Receivers of stolen goods . • Fences. 

Forgers ..... Fakers, 

Embezzlers .... Bilkers. 

de«ripti«m. placer., duffeni,«ndring.dropp.n.. 

Stealing from carte and carriages of all \ Dratrsmen 
kinds ..... r . 

Towhicb may be added, all kinds of pluu- Ligbt-borsemen, heavy-horaemen, 

dering on the nvir and its banlu, on V game watermen, do.'lightennen, 

board shipping, barges, Ac. • ) . scuiHe-bunters, copemen, Ac. 


The whole of these are carried on 
by confederacies of smadl parties, and at 
other times by gangs^'^hen their oj^ 
rations become more qUeusive^ Vue 
£>fger and the bighwqrman are excep- 
tbns; the latter offenee is generally 
committed by one or more, in a fit of 
need and in a stx^e of desperation, 
without any system ^dr plan for mrying 
on thg practice ; andjtinay be aflirmed, 
4jfia^' in almost every case of this na- 


ture, the criminal never committed a 
like offence before. There have been 
some few instances of five or six indi- 
viduals associating for the purposes of 
committing forgeries, but the cases are 
rare..' 

HE HOUSEBREAKERS. 

Although not the largest body of 
offenders, the housebreakers are yet a 
numerous and a formidable party^ and 
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a greater proportion of tliem have 
eluded the vigilance of the law than 
any other species of criminal ; but 
since the establishment of the new 
police, they have received a check 
more in proportion than any other 
public depredators: •they have, in con- 
sequence, formed more plans of bur- 
glary in the country, ^one of the 
gangs under the heads of crime, as sta- 
ted above, confine their operations 
wholly to the metropolis. London is 
the head-ouarters of thi regular and 
practised delinouent — it is the ^cen- 
tre to which they all gravitate, and 
whence they again diverge into the 
country to commit crime; many o*f 
them taking journeys as regularly as 
any mercantile house of business in 
the city of London. There, is a gang 
of pickpockets who start regularly every 
spring, to make the circuit of all the 
race- courses, cattle -fairs, and other 
places of public resort, returning as the 
season closes to winter ;^busincss in 
town. The housebreaker travels at all 
seasons, but his journeys are direct, for 
the accomplishment of some one spe- 
cific object of robbery. Sometimes it 
is a put-up affitir ; that is, notice has 
been given them by some one on the 
premises intended to be robbed, or by 
an agent residing near the spot, of an 
opportunity to commit a robbery. 
Wnen an intimation of this kind is 
given, hands arc forthwith; sent down 
with a vehicle, to accomplish the speedy 
removal oftlie properly to town. Some 
of tlie parties are always in the country 
on the adventure and look out for 
business. As they pass through the 
different towns they And no difficulty 
in meeting with loose characters, who 
are ever ready to receive their instruc- 
tions, and to listen to the temptations 
held out to them of gain, if they will 
but in due time send up an account to 
the rendezvous of the housebreakers of 
the maturity of any scheme for com- 
mitting a robbery in the neighbour- 
hood where they (the informants) re- 
side. These characters are always to 
be met with at what are called the flash 
public-houses, one of which is in every 
town, usually kept by pugilists. 

Those who travel for this purpose 
are generally dressed respectablj^^im^ 
are so well supplied with mon^as^^ 
support themselves in very good style/ 
without running the least risk, being 
paid after a certain rate for each suc- 
cetsful put-vp (intimation): they are 


most usually accompanied by a well- 
attired female, assuming on the road a 
journey of both pleasure and business. 

1 was very recently informed of one 
man, who himself carried in his chaise 
a case of housebreaking instruments, 
in order to be in readiness in the event 
of meeting with any chance of com- 
mitting a robbery before hands could 
be sent for from town ; and I was ik- 
voured with a sight of this case. I had 
not time to count the number, or to 
view the various kinds and purposes 
to which the instruments were appli- 
cable; but I guess there were from 
sixty to seventy in the whole : most of 
them appeared designed forelock- 
picking, with some few for forcible 
entry. When I saw the case it was in 
the hands of a carpenter, who had it 
for a short time to make some altera- 
tion in the interior fittings-up. He 
informed me that the whole was made 
at a cost of 150/., and that if a door 
was not bolted, or banjd, there was 
no lock made which could resist these 
instruments in skilful hands. 

When a robbery is determined on, 
one of the London gang goes down to 
reconnoitre and arrange the plan of at- 
tack, whilst the* others follow in a 
chaise or a chaise-cart. They contrive 
to reach the scene of action precisely 
at an appointed time, so that those 
who actually commit the robbery may 
never be seen, at any time previously, 
in or about the neighbourhood of the 
house robbed. When the object is 
accomplished, one of the party drives 
with all possible speed to town, where 
the goods are either carried direct tp a 
buyer, or deposited in a bouse kepivibr 
the purpose by one of their cmilei^ 
rates, who takes no part in the boaaess 
otherwise than keeping the premises 
for the reception of property, and ma- 
king a respectable shew of canying 
on some kind of trade. As he is never 
seen in any transaction of actual rob- 
bery, they conceive no suspicion can 
ever be attaclfed to him. Their wari-- 
ness, on this head is carried^ to an ex- 
treme. Nonejbi^e operative burglars 
are^ev^ allov^ .to go to the house, 
save for the pngjpse of depositing the* 
goods when fh«t stolen ; and some of 
them are even ^e^eived in this, as the 
property is soatietiibeB, on its arrival in 
town, left at^^l^e 'p^e, and subset 
quently remov^* by the master-men 
to the’ general diil|foL Some of them 
are so wealthy as to be enabled to 
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keep their goods for years, and thus 
avoid any risk of immediate sale; 
waiting until all active inquiry regard- 
ing tlie goods stolen has subsided. 
One of these depositories was disco- 
vered about two years since, by great 
accident, in which goods were found 
stolen five years previously. The dis- 
covery of this lea to another, kept by 
the sameman. 

No crime requires so many auxilia- 
ries as housebreaking, to carry it on 
successfully. As the daring and hap- 
hazard burglar is now neiu-ly extinct, 
it is, in every case of the commission 
of this crime, absolutely necessary the 
burglars should be apprised of all the 
Jocalities of the premises intended to 
be attacked, and of the exact spot in 
the house where the property sought is 
deposited. To obtain this information 
when a good prize is expected, their 
patience and perseverance is unretnit- 
ted. Oft times they have their eyes 
on one object for a whole year, during 
which they will wait, and have recourse 
to all kinds of stratagems, to obtain a 
fovourable opportunity ; and they sel- 
dom fail. Like die hawk, when the 
eye is once fixed on the prey, it is ten 
to one in their favour or success. Jn 
the country, if they have a native resi- , 
dent a^ut, they are soon in possession 
of all Uiey want ; when the business is 
done tl&ey give him 10/., and set him 
to worm out the particulars of another 
fhmily, by becoming acquainted wiUi a 
servant, or in any way he can ; facilities 
for which are gieater in the countiy 
then in town. 

This body of really clever rogues is 
unquestionably the most formidable in 
the country; and, 1 tliink, are more 
on the increase than any others engaged 
in crime. Unfortunately, they are sel- 
dom or never caught, as almost the whole 
of the burglars brought to justice are 
trading on their own bottom ; or, at least, 
connected with one or two others only. 
When any t>f these little parties are 
apprehended, the officers never foil to 
amuse the public with an account of 
the detection of an extensive gang of 
daring houswreakeis, who have Ixen 
Song known to infest the town, &c. &c. 
There can be no objection to the offi- 
cers apprehending as many stragglers 
as they possibly can; but until mea- 
sures are ^en to cope with the syste- 
matic great bqdy of burglars, no 
yijttiliiilfion of the Joss of property can 
^.expected. 


With the first-rate housebreakers the 
chances of impunity are so great at pre- 
sent, that were it not from the difficul- 
ties of introduction to this body, few 
of the idle and needy would hesitate 
or refrain from forthwith seeking'" an 
initiation into the ah; and of enrolling 
themselves under the banners of the 
accomplished and prafossed hands in 
housebreaking. It 1$ for the legislature 
to devise a plan fiy which this body 
may be broken up, the public at the 
same time taking more precautionaiy 
measures than heretofore for the pro- 
tection of theft own property. In fur- 
therance of which, the police should 
cause monthly hand-bills to be circu- 
lated, detailing the tricks and stratv 
gem^ of all rogues, as they come to 
their knowledge; and cautioning the 
unwary to guard against exposing their 
pr^erly. 

The burglar is never weary of study, 
in finding out new modes of carrying 
on thd war against tlie honest man ; 
and it is the business of the police to 
countermine their plans, by making 
them known, if not as soon as they arc 
formed, at least as soon as any person 
becomes a sufferer by them. This, 
even if unheeded by those whom no- 
thing can make wise, would at least 
drive the enemy to be perj^elually de- 
vising new schemes, before he could 
benefit much by the last-made one. 

It will be asked, Do not the news- 
papers generally insert the occurrences 
of the day at the police-offices t Yes ; 
but such matter is not read by all per- 
sons. Servants — females especially — 
seldom see the papers; anci they are 
the very persons who should be most 
inform^ on this subject,^ and con- 
stantly admonished and instructed 
how to guard th^ master's property. 

1 \^puld have published, in the finst 
instance, a catalogue of all the oid and 
present known tricks ; after which, from 
month to month, those which were 
found to be most in use. 

It would be foreign to my purpose . 
to introduce such a list here ; if they 
are unknown to the police, they iqay 
be obtained in various ways. I can 
name several boys now in custody, 
who liave been actors in some of the 
most qpmplicated schemes ofburg^iy, 
•nd from whom much on this head 
might be elicited. One in particular, 
who began his career by robbing a 
gentleman in Mark Lane of plate to 
a considerable amount ; and as it shewa 
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one metho^of committing a robbm, I ment as a sweep, and the man six 
will relate how it was accomplished, appearances, at an earljr hour of the 
The boy was under sentence of death rooming, in the same character, before 

when 1 got the history of his life the object could be carried, nameljr, 

from him, he having been nine years to get nd of the real sweep, 
in the successful commission of crime ; At lengtli, one Saturday, by pre- 
and although nearly eighteen years tending to forget the job until all the 
of age, his appearance gave him credit men were gone out about other work, 
for only being fourteen. Whilst m the boy, affecting sudden^ to recollect 

custody, his constant theme of regret it, persuaded the master to let him go 

was Uiat he had left the parties alone, saying he himself could perform 

in whose services he had been so the duty. It was hve o’clock in the 

long and securely employed, to join morning when he and the disguised 

some of his own age, embarking robber reached the house; the cook 

in business for themselves ; by which opened the door, having nothing on 

he was nicked ” (takoi up). He save a blanket thrown over her shoul- 

was an orphan, and had been brought ders. The arch young rogue said, 
up in the poor-house, whence he ** It’s only me and Harry; it’s a very 

was apprenticed to a sweep m the cold morning; if you like to go to bed* 

city, lie was a remarkably sharp again, cookey, we will do it well, and 

boy, which no doubt was noticeef by leave all clean, and shut the door fast 

those who are always on the look- after ns.” She went to bed, and they 

out for agents to aid them in their went to the plate depository, which 
schemes. He was met one mom- had been well noted oft times before, 

ing early, with the soot-bag on «liis Tiiey ]>ut the whole of its contents into 

back, by a man who pretended to be the soot-bag, and fearlessly walked 

his uncle, and who gave him a half- through the streets with it on their 

crown piece, making another appoint- backs. The boy, a few hours after- 

roent for a meeting ; the result of which wards, was so metamorphosed, being 

was,bcfore he had served sixteen months dressed in the smartest manner, with 

of his time he had given information cane in hand and fifty pounds in bis 

by which fifteen robberies had been pocket, that Jie walked ^the streets in 

committed. He, of course, bad, been eonfidente't hi^ iot even his master 
paid for his services, which soon made wP his fello W >< j ppejtf t ices would 
nim disgusted with the sooty business ; him. 

and he made an arrangement with the Hundreds of put-up robberief 
man who drew him into crime, to leave tlrrough sweeps, who, as they go occa- 

his master s service, and to commit sioimlly into every room in the housed 

with him a robbery on their own pri- can give the necessary information. I 

vate account before he left. The house can name several now on board the 

fixed on was the one above alluded to Kuryalus, who have even committed 

in Mark Lane. The premises had be- robberies by descending the chimney; 

fore been surveyed, and deemed im- and there is one among them who re- 

pregnable ; that is to say, was const- ceived the contents of a pistol in his 

dered too well guarded to be robbed leg, whilst making his escape through 

without detection. They, however, that channel. 

got possession of the plate in the fol- Others of the gang belonging to 
lowing manner : The boy was a fa- housebreakers, employ themselves in 

vourite with the cook of the house, courting the servant-girls; by which 

and she would have no other to sweep means they frequently obtain admit- 

her kitchen-chimney ; a matter of bu- tance to the house during the absence 

siness which was performed the last of tlie principals, and thus become ac- 

Saturday in every month. It was con- quainted with the localitiA of the 

certed between the man and the boy, premises, and the habits of the family; 

that the former should dress himself in after which, they lay their plans with 

the character of a sweep, and accom- almost a certainty of success, 

pany the latter as his overlooker, or I am in hopes tins latter practice 
iissistant. The real sweep-overlooker, will not be so available to thc^ in 

of course, must be kept out of the future, as*! daily observe our j^lice 

^&y ; and here laid all their difficulty, all over the town engaged m these 

It cc»t the boy (to use his own ex- amours; which mu3$ render me feir 

pression) six months’ longer punish- damsels of the broom somewhat has 
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eager for chance paramours. It is 
tbnrefore much to the credit of Messrs. 
Eowan and Mayne, that they have se- 
lected so rowy fine tempting young 
men for the mrvice ; whicn, no doubt 
Uiey are awm, takes off the edge of 
the maidens’ for other sparks. 
Cautioned, however, they should be, 
and their i4asters and mistresses, in 
every possitfle manner. Printing and 
paper are now very cheap, and the 
plan would not form an important ad- 
ditional item in the annual expenditure 
of the police establishment, were bills 
left at every house once a moQtji ; the 
delivery, of course, would be performed 
by the policemen, as they went tlieir 
usual fiounds. 

« The country robberies would be 
much lessened, if persons stationed on 
Ifa^ roads were authorised to inspect 
vehicles passing through their districts, 
particularly within twenty miles of 
town. I conceive nothing could be 
easier than to connect something like a 
police force with our turnpike system, 
at a very trifling cost compared to the 
immense advantages which would ac- 
crue to the public ; by which means a 
surveillance might be had over those, 
more particularly, who travel by night, 
and were in any \mv suwiciously cir- 
cumstanced. JUS 


highway: 


j,.-„ay robbery, according to the 
-usw. acceptation of the term, is now 
an unknown crime; Haynes, of Houns- 
low Heath memoiy, being the last of 
those termed highwaymen. It is now 
only committed by occasional despe- 
rate men, and generally in the suburbs 
of the metropolis, or in a crowd, where 
a gang of feUows sometimes surrounds 
the person, robbing the party in the 
face of all the standers-by. Nothing 
but the vigilance of the police can cope 
with these characters, as the reckless- 
ness and desperate state of the thief at 
the time, arising from want of money, 
places die offence out of the pale of all 

r cautionary measures; and it may 
relied on, that the generality of 
thieves have even an abhorrence of 
any violence committed on the person. 
They have a very unfavourable opinion 
of any of the fraternity who cannot 
cany on their business without it. 

1 had an opportunity o£ seeing a 
remarkable instance of mis last year. 
An bish itineracy tinker knocked a 
captain of a vessel down, in the neigh- 


bourhood of the London flocks, in a 
most brutel manner, in the dark, and 
robbed him of his money. When the 
fellow was committed to Newgate, he 
applied to me to make out his brief: 
from the desperate nature of the of- 
fence I at first declined doing it, 
knowing he musU suffer; but the man 
urged me* so much, tliat at length I 
consented ; he saying, “ If I am round 
guilty I know I am as dead as Harry 
the Eighth, and shall not blame you.’’ 
There were in the same yard where he 
was, before his trial, nearly a hundred 
prisoners, one half of whom were trans- 
ports, but not one of them would as.so- 
ciate with him, in consequence of the 
nature of his offence ; and when I went 
to take his instructions for making out 
the brief, they all called out for me not 
to do it : and I gpt some insults for 
having undertaken it. They afterwards 
led the man such a life, that he ap- 
peared to be relieved when he was 
condemned and sent to the cell. From 
this k may be seen, as Loid Byron 
writes, “ none are all evil.” 

On the morning of this man’s exe- 
cution, not a word of commiseration 
for him, ^ reproach on the practice of 
hanging, was uttered, by one hundred 
and twenty men who followed crime 
as a prade. On the contrary, they all, 
ncmine contradicentey said he deserved 
his fate. Yet Mr. Wakefield says, 
p. 185 , 2d edition, “ It can hardly be 
doubted, that every year persons con- 
fined in Newgate, who have never 
committed crime accompanied by any 
violence, are converted into savage 
burglars and merciless footpads, by toe 
feelings of anger and desperation which 
the killing of their late companions en- 
genders.” In the same page he says, 

“ Lastly, let the schoolmaster of New- 
gate be examined, and he will prove,” 
&:c. If I had been examined, I must 
hfve found myself under the painful 
necessity of giving evidence very much 
in principle opposed to that which he 
states in his work. 

The explanation of this is, that the 
character and feelings of the public 
thief, as of all other classes of society, 
have underrone a visible and marked 
change within the last thirty years. 
WJielher it has been for the better, 

IS another question. Formerly, the 
heroes of their party were rollows 
conspicuous and famed for open and 
daring acts of plunder, in whom the 
whole body had a pride, and whom 
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thp^ all leh ambitious to imitate; 
failing only to do so for lack of 
the same quantum of courage. 'J'be 
more desperate and numerous the 
instances of robbeiy, the more were 
the parties lauded, and admired. It 
was then the fashion among these 
men to boast of their conduct under 
punishment. In those times there must 
be no snivelling, no ’peaciiing, no con- 
trition; and tlie malefactor must die 
bravely to entitle himself to fame. 
The Turpins and the .Icrry Abershaws 
of the day were the <4>jects of their 
admiration ; — such men as on the road 
to execution would stop and driek 
gin, offering libations to the success of 
all highwaymen, and when on the 
gallows kick their shoes off, swearing 
witli an oath, they ** always said they 
would never die vMth them on;’’ — or 
like Despard, who, when brought out 
for execution, remaiked to the execu- 
tioner that It was a fine monuyg* and 
wondered what sorlof vvcafherit uas in 
the other country ; adding, “ Hut never 
mind, I shall soon know all about it.'* 
All tins kind of heroism 1^ s^bsidinl ; 
their leaders now aie nwi rendered 
famous for schomni'j, suhilci), and 
astuteness. I'oimeilv, the pas^poit to 
enrolment nmlor their banners was a 
name for boldness and inonstious acts 
of outrage; now a certificate must be 
brought of the man never hnviiiii com- 
mitted an indiscreet act in Ins calling; 
and that the ))ariy ** is up to all the 
mo%es upon the board, and knows 
something.” Tins know > something** 
is a sentence ever in the mouth of the 
thieves, and has a very extensive mean- 
ing. \S hen an associate of a set of 
mgucs recommends an ac(|iuuntanec 
for admission into their party, llie first 
question aSked by all tlie iiicmbi'rs is, 
“ What does he know If th'? an- 
swer be in the superlative degree, 
“ Every thing, and is a good operator,** 
he is admitted ; but if the reply be in 
the comparative, and “ lie only knows 
something,’' then they are very cau- 
tious, even should the party be admit- 
ted, of intrusting him with all their 
movements : nor will they allow him 
what they call regulars ; that is, a fair 
proportion of the plunder. This i^done 
by an understanding among the rest. 

It cannot be uninstructivc to con- 
template the progress of delinquency, 
and the habits of delinquents, in re- 
ference to the general alterations so- 
ciety has undergone within any given 

VOL. VI. NO. xxxiv. 


period. It is the peculiar character- 
istic of the age in which We live, that 
eve*y man takes upon himself the office 
of censor, condemning and dilating 
on the wickedness of his neighbour, 
for those faults he himself possesses ta 
exacerbation, and which he endeavours 
to cover by cant and hypocrisy. The 
universal rule is to wear a mask — to 
set the face at variance with the heart : 
every one now trims his boat, and 
makes his tacks. All the purposes of 
parental education are now only to 
teach the mysteries of deception — the 
system of society — the world as it is 
modified ; the first elements of which 
are, man is a cheat! Believe no one; 
all genuine principles appear to bo 
prostrate, and fronti nulla Jidcs. In 
trade, chicanery and trickery is the 
order of the day ; faith between man 
and man hath taken wings and flown 
away. The thieves only appear in 
tlieir movements to have got a little 
iho start of their contemporaries, by 
vigilantly watclimg the revolutions of 
llie times, as regards society, and taking 
their measures accordingly. When men 
carried arms, aitd appeared face to face 
on the road, they went tliere, pistol in 
hand, to meet them. Now the system 
^ is clianged, they ojvpose cunning to 
cunning ; and their -success, with their 
increased and increasing lyimb^, 
j)ix)U's which have been gainers 
modem mode of warfare. * . 

Hut I am afraid there is another 
disadvantage the non-pi-aclitioner has 
to sustain in the conflict. TIve laxity 
of principle in which the present gene- 
ration of tradesmen have been brought 
up, has led many to venture so near 
the enemy's territories, that, whilst 
they have been looking ovef the hedge, 
considering the exact boundary between 
their own and their opponent’s pro- 
vinces, they have fallen into the ditch 
which runs in the intermediate space ; 
and when taken out have been, from 
(heir great similitude, recorded as be- 
longing to that class they were always 
so vehement in professing 9o despise. 
And this, to drop the metaphor, is the 
truth. The number of professed hands 
IS not so very great as our returns woulf 
lead us to infer. There is a much 
larger prr>porlion #f casual delinquency 
in socK*iy lhaiK heretofore ; which, of 
course, goes ioJaUk up the apparent 
numbers of reguBlP thieves, as viewed 
in the returns. Correct statistic tables 
on eveiy question may be regarded 
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the most valuable papers among the 
records of any count^. 

I recommend, tliat in future a more 
minute register be kept (and I have 
before shewn how it might be done) of 
the true character and habits of all 
persons coming into custody. If this 
were performed correctly, the public 
would be possessed every year of the 
actual number of real thieves convicted, 
as also the number again let out on the 
world. In the way the returns are 
now made, we only know tl^ gross 
amount of delinquency; from^vhich 
we cannot ascertain whether the accu- 
mulation of crimes is more among the 
body of regular thieves, or whether the 
instances wherein poverty has been the 
cause preponderate. And again, whe- 
ther the number of servants, shopmen, 
and clerks robbing their masters, has 
increased of late years; and it would 
not be labour lost, were the education 
which had been bestowed on each 
ascertained, and an annual average re- 
turn of the rate of education convicts 
receive given to the public. The mo- 
dern thief, like the Indian, not only 
hunts his game with a scent, sagacity, 
and certainty, which excites astonish- 
ment in the minds of those unused to 
their habits, but he carries his caution 
into prison with him. Any close ob- 
server will now at ooae know an old 
thief, by his passive and sly quiet 
manners whilst awaiting his trial. In 
prison, what are called the best-behaved 
men are all the old rogues ; they know 
the thing must take its course, unless 
counteracted by other means than kick- 
ing against the pricks : and they are 
conscious of the folly of adding to the 
charges against them a bad character 
whilst in prison. It is very common 
for them on trial, when they know the 
case is hopeless, to decline asking the 
witnesses any questions, except the 
officers who apprehended them, to 
whom they usually will put this ques- 
tion : “ Did I make any resistance, or 
give you any trouble, when you took 
me Tlity have a notion, this con- 
duct makes a favourable impression on 
the court. After sentence is passed their 
Uue character shews itself ; their former 
quiet demeanour is changed into irri- 
tability and violence, which is restrained 
only by the rules ofjjij place ir* which 
theyrore confined. 

>u cfa coin giras are generally brought 


to the bar of the Old Bail^, are per- 
sons from whom the public suffer less 
than any other criminals. They are 
generally men who have manufactured 
some clumsy imitation of the currency, 
in a garret, not much better than leaden 
dumps, which never can be circulated 
but at fairs, or at low gambling-tables, 
where all is noise, hurry, and confusion. 
The government has a most hyperbo- 
lical notion of this crime ; they are ever 
seeking for offenders among the imo- 
rant and the poor, who are without 
means of any kind to carry on (he 
manufacture of good counterfeits. They 
ev<cn entertain the preposterous idea, 
that the making of base coins is going 
oil amongst the convicts on board the 
hulks ; and the select committee put 
a series of questions to the discharged 
convicts, who were examined before 
them on a recent occasion, to ascertain 
the fact. Nothing can be more absurd 
than'^liis notion. C‘onceive men con- 
fined on board a ship, in compartments 
containing not fewer than thirty each, 
with a sentinel over them night and 
day, so situ^d as to coinmand a view 
of all that pfeses in each ward — men, 
too, searched every tune they leave or 
return to the ship, besides being most 
closely watched during all their hours 
of work Ml shore — and who are never 
allowed to approach a lire. What opi- 
nion can we form of the judgment of 
those persons who could employ their 
time in >ecking for coiners in such quar- 
ters ? More chiiiierical and absurd no- 
tions never entered into the heads of any 
men. The malefactors who have been 
executed for this crime have generally 
been some poor wretched tinkers, who 
really, as far as any injury to the public 
was concerned, might have been allow- 
ed with safety to have peaceably earned 
on tjneir trade- The coiners to be 
dreaded are of another description, — 
men who are possessed of money, 
talents, and premises, to accomplish 
the manufacture of good imitations, 
and that on a large scale. Such men, 
however, appear only at intervals of 
time, and consequently their issues are 
occasional, and may be said to be rare. 
As soon as such issues are known to 
be in circulation, the government may 
be assured that a large coinage of them 
has been made ; and if they adopted 
prompt and proper means, the circu- 
lation might soon be curtailed, and the 
offenders brought to justice. You can- 
not successfully contend with any of 
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the olfenden, widiout using their own 
agents against them : 

Ah men ! what are ye, and our best 
designs. 

That we mast work by crime to punish 
erimeel” 


This has in several instances been 
attempted by those whose business it 
is to direct these matters; but the 
efforts to do so which have come 
under my notice have been so ill and 
clumsily conducted, as hitherto to have 
no good effect in repressing crime in 
the slightest degree. If would be tedi-"^ 
ous were I to state all the instances in 
this paper; one, therefore, shall suffice, 
to prove how this part of the business 
in the criminal system is managed. 
A notorious character of the name of 
Lea, a Jew, who had several indict- 
ments against him, was placed at the 
bar of the Old Hailey sometime in the 
yearT829. After having been .found 
guilty on one or more charges, he 
wrote a note to the judge who was 
tiy’ing him, on which all further pro- 
ceedings were suspended. At the 
termination of the sessioMl he was not 
even brought up for judgment on those 
indictments on which he had been 
found guilty. This man’s character 
had a short time jireviouslj; been in a 
peculiar manner before the public, m 
consequence of evidence he volunteered 
to give relating to a pretended con- 
fession made by a young iiiaii named 
Birmingham, the servant of an officer 
at Kensington barracks, whilst they 
were both in (Merkenwell prison. The 
young man was charged with the mur- 
der of a girl, who w'as found dead in 
the road near Hammersmith, with a 
stab in her side, on which occasion it 
was not only shewn that he (Lea) had 
given false evidence, but, under cross- 
examination, his own crimes became 
publicly known. I will say nothing 
of these, as perhaps they qualified him 
better for tne purpose for which he 
was selected, viz. to impeach the re- 
ceivers of stolen goods; or, rather, 
to give information respecting them. 
Ultimately he obtainecl his liberty, 
^ifnd there can be no doubt but under 
ibme^ch promise it was grant^ hixiL 
The cobnt^, however, never defT^ 
any benefit from his services, not a 
solitary offender having been brought 
to justice through his means. How 
should there be? Mark the way it 
was done ! They take a man who had 


been rendered conspicuous to the pub- 
lic, and ail the fmteniity of thieves, by 
his vile attempt to convict an innocent 
young man of murder, they place him 
at the bar of the Old Bailey, and then 
stop all proceedings against him, in the 
face of all the offenders in London. 
A hundred letters were sent out of 
Newgate that day — I need not say for 
what purpose. And, as if all this were 
not^ough, th^ keep him six months 
in Newgate, sending continually for 
the office to be questioned by 
^6 NBHffs, all of which was seen by 
^he mcr prisoners; besides allowing 
him to keep up a correspondence with 
the sheriffs, of which he w£^ every 
hour boasting to his associates, until 
the governor was constrained to remove 
him into the infirmary, for fear the 
other prisoners should commit personal 
violence on him. Had they here used 
all their skill for the sole purpose of 
rendering of non-effect any information 
this man might give, they could not 
have accomplished that object 'more ef- 
fectually. 'the moment his other trials 
were foregone, and his judgments sus- 
pended, all the receivers of stolen goods 
and the thievq^ were awake, as they 
express it ; and when they are once 
wide awake, it is not an easy matter 
to catch them napping. 1 know not 
whether there be any secret agency 
employed in the police ; but if there 
is, the business is evidently very badly 
performfl ; and if not any, there should 
be an establishment of the kind. A 
half dozen clever and experienced men, 
who never filled any public office in 
the police or a prison, would do more 
regarding information about crime and 
offenders than all the evidence ever 
taken by all the committees of all the 
parliaments which ever sat to take it. 
A small establishment, I am confident, 
might be made very effective against 
offenders. Send spies into the enemy’s 
camp. Nothing would be easier ef- 
fected, if the employes were judiciously 
select^. 

But to return to the coix^T. When- 
ever he becomes formidable, be is only 
to be attacked through the smasher 
(passer of base money). When oie 
of these is taken, instead of carrying 
him before a magistrate, and exposing, 
the n^xt day, the. whole affair to the 
public, by whieft, tliose who deal in 
the article have, time to change their 
quarters, should the passer be disposed 
to give the necessary infonnation, and 
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iStterehy render it useful, suppcee concluded, the buyer is obliged to 

Ihere were a kind of supreme magis- place confidence in the vender, who 

trate, who might sit at the Home Secre- receives the stipulated sum, and immeT 

tary's* office, authorised, on certain diately walks away, first instructing the 

suggestions being made to him, to purchaser where he may go and find 

order the -jyiisoner to be brought to the number of base coins which has at 

him in privals.* By the adoption of a former meeting been agreed to be 

this plan, whefHlin officer had a will- purchased. Sometimes this transaction 

ing impeacher in'itetody, every secrecy takes place in an open field, where the 

could be obsen'ed betteroippre- seller can see if he is watched ; who, 

hension of the guiltjf^^ljarties. ^ 71 ^ after payment, points out a spot where 

thieves in general never ^it the articles are buried under the earth, 

terra impeaching their cipi He who vends them never keeps any 

crime). It is very different th^^pieccs about Ins person, or at his resi- 
passers of base money ; they ^ i^w^ence ; and this caution is kept up 
nine cases out of ten, ready, on*My thrpugh the whoh^ line oWealing, but 

little adyantage being held out to them, increases as it nears the actual retailer, 

to give all the assistance they can to the The utterers, like the comers, are of 

police for the detection of the coiner, two classes. One is scarcely a re- 

becausG there is no compact between move in appearance from a mendicant, 

them and the real manufacturer; they and the other men who tin about in 

do not even know eacli other, and what is called a boiincilile manner, 

consequently have no fellow-feeling, always in a hurry, making a great 
the coins come m such a very cir- shew of nionev. They st.irt intli the 

cuitous manner into their hands. But country, jumping off the coach when- 

even with the regular thief much more ever it stojis in a town to buy a pair 

might be done, by giving him assurance of uluves, or some other trifling article, 

of secrecy. If the authorities have two to get one of their faciitious coins ex- 
offenders, whom for want of evidence changed for real money. It is a very 

they think they cannot convict, great common practice of theirs to ]»lace one 

tilings are said to be done if they induce base coin, suppo‘<e a sovereign, with 

one to impeach liie other, by winch eight or ten good ones, liounce into a 
^‘one is taken and the other left.” shop, make a small purchase, take out 

Now, an impeacher on my system the whole and throw them on the coun- 

would, it well rewarded and properly ter, preUmdmg to look for change, ilien 
used, detect half the offenders in cast out the bad one in a careless nran- 

London in one year. I say rewarded, iicr, winch puts the shopkeeper oft Ins 

He steals for money, and runs every guard. 

risk; — would he not then prefer money It is generally considered by the 
without risk — and none he needs run adepts in crime a liazardous and less 
iBideT management; besides, there is profttable speculation than many others, 

a chance, when a good hand was ob- One man, w'lio had hccti under sen- 

tained, of his being useful for years, tence of death for this oftence, shewed 

“ Set a thief to catch a thief,” an old me a statement, by which it appealed 

adage. I am satisfied, if they will hut he had in tliree years, besides hii tra- 

arrange and construct the system so as veiling expenses, cleared 600 /. ; but he 
to give the thief an opportunity of part- admitted this was a rare instance of 

ing with his repugnance, and shew him success, and in some measure was 

how it may be made profitable to him, accounted for by his being considered 

he will soon come into their views. a first-rate hand in the business. The 

Between the real coiner of a good public, however, are not in any danger 

counterfeit ^;Eind the utterer there are of losing much no^ by this species of 

often seven or eight persons, who in deception, as it retires but very litj|e 

every transfer use the most artful and caution on their to protect them- i 

cautious methods of carrying on their selves. 

dealings. Th^ nwer let each otl.cr . ^ pickwcmts. 
know where it is deposited, or any * P 

thing regarding its transit from on^ liund Next to the housebreaker, the pick- 
to another. When a bargain has been pnrjTtf nrrjbn jffpublesorne oody 

* The Board of Commissioners, which I have in another jdace recomi^uded, 
would do this duty much better. 
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io deal with ; not that they occasion so 
much loss of property to the public, 
taken as a body, as the burglar, but they 
are more numerous, and are more 
readily initiated into the art and mys- 
teries of their calling ; in consequence 
of which they ^e ever augmenting 
their numbers. As tliey are, with very 
few exceptions, all of the thorough 
London breed, they have from their 
earliest recollections a large circle of 
acquaintances, of their own standing 
in life, most of tliem coming from the 
low and populous districts of the 
metropolis. When any of the boys 
111 a neigliSourhood are seen to turn 
gentlemen, it is natural for all the 
others to inquire how lie has acquired 
such smart clotlies, and can atiurd to 
s{>end so much money. The} arc soon 
informed, and immediately resolve if 
possible to participate in the same 
pleasures. I iiliajquly, tlic opportu- 
nities for their introduction Are too 
many for them to remain long inactive, 
when the resolution is once formed. 
The older hands are always on th*' 
alert, looking out for the sliarpest bo}s 
from these nciglibourhoods, whom they 
teach, and set on to take the risk of 
crime, Ihcinsehes rejqung the profits. 
All wlio discuss 01 wiite on this sul>- 
ject dwell on there being ciursenes of 
petty crime, and scho<iIs of capital 
crime ; of women being in league with 
tliieies to seduce boys, by exciting a 
precocious gratihcalioii of sexual pas- 
sion ; and tbnt tbe task of suggesting 
to the intoxieated youlli, that robbery 
is the only means of continuing to 
enjoy a life of riotous debauchery, is 


left to women. 

select 

sccom 

sliinent 


a discharged ^ 

, the follow^ 

quest on : “ ^ve 

-you ^ reason 

sui the are 

selioolli^n l.ond 

rob- 

bery ?” 

i e\cr 

hear then ^wH : was whe- 

ther It was n|te alort of rei ir school. 

or whether 

ted togc- 

tlier, and tau 

.iherr’ The 

4 uiswer is, it 

of school 

where they educi 

ople to do 

it. All this 

ludicrous. 

and quite 

[ thi Sense wc 

have a right 

L for committee 

arllou 
never 1 

monsl^they had 


Jve been Aused for il 
a place oB^ucation. 
r a par with a story told in a 


ork on this subjeef, of the old apple* 
in the street coaxing retpeci 
get into their debt for 
and tl^ persuading them to raMfothe- 
body onnoney to pay themvvbserve 
the rationkie ! Becaus&fletH^s hai^e < 
a higher se^ of th^fla of being in 
debt than ttealina ; and 

these arc, manhyBR sons of decent ' 
trades][>eople2^JBfi/fy educated^ 
prei 4 iced trade, and with 

“ g an honest 
is astonish- 
‘ somApelfens will tfavd 
' reasons, prnen^ood ones dk 
; old women in me 
street are^imtnisAr/icpps, 1 am a«re, 
lut it fsni thisAay, — they are jfraat 
receivers of stolC articles froqf the 
petty thieves callm sneaks and s^ney- 
liunters, who ary ever prowling about 
he streets, watching an opporpiiiity to 
hatch pieces ofbacon, cheese^ poultry, 
ny other con^odity froirnwhich the 

J iopivceper wiliidmws his q^tchful eye 
r a momenl; a^ they^lways have 
a ready market for^eryyfedible article 
with the friJt-womMi ja the street. 
These youifc rogues Kire about as 
nCimcrous is* all the/ailult offenders 
1^ London put together.' This may 
astound m 4 ny, but itiis a fact. A great 
portion oi'ihem are frphans, or chance 
fiiildnm df the pood with not a small 
^riiikliiE of the cjftldren bAonging to 
natives fi the sistw isle. The rebate 
legitimate cliildien of the lowest classes, 
with a few boys of more respectable 
parentis, whose natuml dispositions and 
uncontrollable natures liurry them, in 
spite of every effort of their friends, into 
crime. This is the nursetyj this is the 
sc/ioulf m which all are scholars, and 
all are masters and teachers. Many 
of these young ui*chins carry trifling 
articles about for sale, as a stall 
and it is from the practice of the old 
women keeping a stand for tlie sale of 
fruit, as a blind or cover for their real 
calling (buying of stolen articles), that 
this term, “ stall,*’ is derived, and which 
is in so general use among those called 
“ the swell mob.’’ I have had a pecu- 
liar opportunity of knowing something 
of this numerous body of infant de^e- 
dators, the extent of which is as great 
as I have stated. And what is more 
extmordinaiy, there is scarcely one but 
knows nearly all the others, either by 
name and dee^Sf or personally. This 
arises from their so frequently changing 
the scene of their predatoiy exploits, 
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tad OieiralwaysBleepiiig^ineachchaM 
of ^strict, at the lodging-housesymr 
opS^or their accomm^atio^' At 
these^UMS they meet in pq^ies of 
from a hundred, taking the 

night throB^f nothing but plunder 
and the trioIBBf dieir short life. It 
is from this fen select the 

youths they are forthwith 

entered as demist to the elder 

society, and in become 

fellow-craftsmen, - not cut off 

pro' lej 

1 0 exam 
istion is, 
s ‘ 

^datog}. ^ it 
V is notymci 
)wn a^ bod 
)ng a^hey exi 
ill fe suppli^ 
•portion 
^es; and whj 
Us question 
^ing strongf. 
Ahers provid 
itAmen in tie 
iiA of college, 
le wblic schofls 
estMishmet 
themsystem 
of pmkpocket 
!oncemed, it h 
no sAools, n* 
s, in we seni 
n useA Their 
course and education is this, and many 
commence as early as five years of age. 
All the hoys in low neighbourhoods 
associate together, and usually spend 
the whole of their time in the streets ; 
if they go to a national school, it makes 
very little difference — their society is 
of the same description. Out, however, 
of five hundred boys examined by me, 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances it is possible for any one to 
be placed^ in for ascertaining the truth, 
very few had been to any school for a 
longer period than one or two months. 
Those who could read the Testament, 
generally learnt so to do in the 
prisons they had been placed in from 
time to tlme.^ A young one begins in 
th€r company of. others a little older 
than'* himself, aud who has h^ some 
previous practice, to go the- rounds 
of the market-places, stealing apples, 
turnips, carrots, and fruit of all kinds. 
By this practi^ they acquire patience 
in watching, and tlexteritv in snatching 
plunder; and as th^ are talten 


out for the purpose of fligs to the other 
boys, they soon become proficients: 

** Wax to receive, and marble to retain/' 

Success gives them confidence ; — they 
then attack shops, sneaking about the 
doors the whole day^ and stealing all 
movables coming in their way; and 
the instances of their success within 
my own knowledge would astonish the 
most credulous. They soon find out 
what shops are ‘^good'* (their own 
term) ; that is, where the shopkeepers 
are most carelqss, aoid the property 
much exposed. Of these places the 
whole fratemitv have a knowledge: 
they acquaint themselves with the best 
hours of attack, and of eveiy particular 
relating to the habits of the master 
and his shopmen ; and when at length 
a place is no longer “ good,'* (meaning 
when the owner of property, by repeat- 
ed losses, becomes cautious,) the same 
is circifla^ted, with more certainty than 
the public newspapers could do it, 
through the town in a few hours. 
Tlieir meeting every night at the lodg- 
ing-houses, and the constant changes 
going on from one end of the town to 
the other, affords them this facility of 
communication. Love of change and 
restlessness are the leading features in 
their character. After remaining two 
or three years in this calling, and their 
wants and expenditure increasing as 
they rise in years, one item of which is 
a female, they begin to look out for 
better business, by forming an alliance 
with a small party of pickpockets; 
but this is not always so easily accom- 
plished, for the pickpockets are another 
class altogethe ' ~ the sneaks, and 

ate not to be met ^ at the lodgiij^- 
houses. They as of 

about three, four, Trait 

crime, .taking most ] be 

thoroughly acquainl Ability 

of all tvy admit to ^hare it^heir ad- 
ventures. The cle^ of course, 

are selected first ; they grow 

up, follow iwous ] les of the art 
of tliieving, jAt asj , can form ac- 
quaintances ft Tderacy and unity 

of action. Son [o starring (work- 
ing out a sqa 'n a peculiar 

manner) ; sneaks, only 

varying ' ' attack, by 

which 

service loSsebrcSI 
all I ‘ meeting ^ employn 

in yean,” or tiansporCatii 
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except a few rescued for a time b; 
Society for the Refuge of the 
tute. From this statement, it apjp 
that there is always in society ^ ^tain 
and a large number of boys, Jnm of 
low parents, who are uneducalM, and 
who, either bv the*early deatVof their 
parents, or their neglect, » thrown 
almost in in&ncy into the s^mts, either 
to pick up a living by soling or to 
starve, — 

** Witli none to checl^^nd few to point 
in time 

The thousand that slope the way 
to crime ; " 

and that tb^, as is the custom in all 
grades of the community, associate to- 
gether, and enter into mutual compact 
for tlieir general defence. Talb of 
schools ! the world is their schoolAnd 
every hour of ihcir life spent in parsing 
from one probation of crime to aimther ; 
for the commencement of whicwio one 
but their God can, morally jpeaking, 
hold them responsible. And ^question 
very much, should one of thm, before 
or after having arrived at years of ma- 
turity, be desirous of becoinjng honest, 
whether it would be practi^le for him 
to carry any resolution o^his natuae 
into effect without starwng. They 
liave, however, what St J Pierre calls 
one of “ nature’s compejfealions,” and 
ana not troubleil w'ltl^ conscience. 
They are never heajp to say, “ O, 
rny offence is rank ^it smells to hea- 
ven.” If we cunsiw the physical and 
moral obstacles oftiosed to their re- 
formation, no OR will be surprised 
that all rogues^e dccnicdiucorrigible. 
Their whole ^iirse of ^ warfare 
against mai^nd. \Vhen young, they 
often get jKrscwhippcd four or five 
times a-jK, by 1^1*5008 who prefer 
that mme of punishment to taking 
thetn^lforc a msttistrate ; ana they 
frequently return their lodgings at 
night without havipg had any thing to 
eat the whole day. ‘ lliis life would be 
unendurable were it not forcompan^n- 
ship, and the only saving clause in 
their favour, that li night, w^gn quite 
exhausted, and neamstaryfd, they are 
sure to meet witf {^commiserating 
friend, whose pre^iDiis have been 
more successful tb|n their own, and 
w^ pynfiver fails tb ^are his crust with 

those to *riirf litir Ini 

kind. Durin^lis period oiUilirli^ 
full djm half their time is spent in pri- 
son, wnere they undergo divers kinds 


of punishment ; solita]^ confinement 
in a cell, flogging, and work at the 
tread-mill. As they appear over wd 
over again before the seat of Jpatice, 
the^ are booked hardened ofienders. 
This is a great mistake ; they are 
offenders, but not hafi^ned. The 
generality of them, young, are 
highly sensitive ; samf among them- 
selves, they enti^ifdSn all the amenities 
of which our jifiures are susceptible. 
They are r^med hardened because 
they to crime over and over 

agliiii||piie truth is, they have no other 
alteidRlve. I have known many make 
and sincere resolutions of re- 
formation ; but the abhorrence gf inani- 
tion, so intimately interwoven with Our 
natures, enforces the necessity of hav- 
ing recourse to the only mode to them 
open of supporting life. It is ludicrous 
to hear tlie talk about nurseries and 
places of tuition, as if establishments 
of this kind were instituted as board- 
ing-schools are, and as public. The 
nurseiies and schools are the places 
where they meet; and they must con- 
gregate somewhere, unless, like the late 
Lord Barrymore, each member of our 
aristocralical body will take one for a 
tiger. I will answer for their being 
quite enough on the town to supply 
them, and undertake to find them out 
too, in mere charity to the boys. To 
sum up all, they are placed ib society 
just whe^ they arc by accident of 
birtl), as filinost the whole of its mem- 
bers are. W hen I say they from 
birth are placed in a situation so as to 
leave them no alternative but to steal 
or starve, 1 speak of them as a body ; 
there are exceptions ; and I am sorry 
to add, that many cases have come to 
q^y knowledge of parents teaching and 
Idling out their own children to rob ; 
and of others who, though they do not 
ui^e its commission, connive at A 1 
will adduce one instance,^ smking 
enough, and the truth o f wj ch 1 can 
safely avouch ; it was t<J|fl^e*, by the 
boy’s uncle, who, one Corning, being 
at the lad’s father s iodPngs, when the 
boy came into thgflDom, and seeing 
nothing to eat fo^yeakfast but Imad 
and butter oi^roe . taCble, he Mid, 
— ** What I n«iDg for breakffist Ah I 
wait a bit.'/ He then out, and 
in a quaryr of an hour came biuffQ with 
rum|>-gpaks and a pint ofrum^besi^* 
havn^ money in bis pocket. He li^ 
goidrout and stolen a piece of Iridh. 
linen from a shop on Ludgtde IltU| 
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tooli it 40 a buyer of stolen goods, and 
Imugbt the. arUctes he brought home, 
sdl in Ae short ^aoe of hfteen minutes ; 
i^d tilts tivas not un uncommon tiling 
Ihr htm to; do, altiiough his parents 
tifrere wt in need. The boy ivas at 
length transported when he was only 
foimeen years of age. He subsequently 
detailed to me all his practices, and 
how he got into crime. His partCnts 
resided in a court running out of the 
Old Bailey, and he han taitnessed 
every execution which had f qjpen place 
during his short careei . So mloMw the 
efiects of executions, as supp<Sl|d to 
deter from crime ; indeed, most of the 
boys engaged in crime appear to have 
a great pleasure in attending them : 
and 1 am tlioroughly convinced, from 
tlie number 1 have convei-sed with on 
this subject, lluit the witnessing these 
scenes has not the slightest effect, as a 
terror on their mind, in detening them 
from the commission of crime. A 
question of greater importance cannot" 
be premounded to the country at large, 
than how to dispose of this body of 
young sinners. They could all be appre- 
hended in the course of a short tim^ 
and there are few people to interfere lii 
their behalf ; nor is there any thing to 
prevent tbeir being disposed of, except- 
ing the want of a law to aulhotise such 
a proceeding. If they weie taken out 
of society, and secured in somejilace 
where they might be taught habits of 
industry, it would be a great blesfir^ 
conferred on the boys, and an inunen: , 
advantage to societ\ in gcncnil, as tha 
next generation of thieves would be 
eut ofl' entirely ; and, by substituting a 
more watchful system over these bo> s 
tlian the one now' in use, the town iiught 
hope for an approach to an entire rj^ 
dance of thieves in a few years. 

i select committee on secondary 
^ents have, in their report, re- 
comflftl^ed thattlic extensive prison on 
Daftmd l^ in ‘which, duiing the late 
war^froin||p to 11,000 French and 
American {l||pners were confined, 
should be <xmrted into a prison for 
convicts, to De^||ed to labour pre- 
viously to their l3|^ sent out to the 
C<;^onies. No <Iou1^||iis would be a 
very good applicatidniwhat extensive 
place ; but by no mean^Omparable to 
Its iippropriation for tbe^i^tipn of 
tl||^*(K>ys, where theytiiighnkraught 
and field -labour, — rnenDg 
capable of getting Ihetr^wn 
by giving them habits of u- 


ttry, and instructing them how to 
ai^d a devious course in future. The 
plsSk is not too capacious for the num- 
ber t^y would have. It appears there 
is a nfway communicating with the 
prisoultm Cutwater, adjacent to Ply- 
mouth ^arbour ; die expense of con- 
veying tll^ by water would be trifling, 
and it woq^ only require caravans to 
conduct tn^ to their destination. 
Some counte^iliiig plan must speed- 
ily be put inwree to restrain these 
juveniles, whosi^uicrcase is going on 
to a frightful exten^ Without taking 
into consideration tnm|Dterest of society 
at ljuge, common humral^and charity 
demand that something sli^ld lie done 
for this numerous class. 

If my suggestion be deemed worthy 
of ^tice, It would only require a law 
to en power the judges fo }iass a sen- 
^\tencl^f imprisoument, instead of trans- 
portal^n for a term of \ears. And, to 
save and expense, the magis- 

trates s»tfld be authorised to do the 
same onwo^s under fourteen years of 
age, withyie consent of their parents ; 
or, ill Ihekbsencc of any, on their own 
acquiesceke, if they should prefer it 
to being »it for trial, when charged 
Oft oadi of%aving committed a felony. 
Andiif the irogistrate maile the term of 
imprisonnveim somewhat less than the 
court, whenmhey mnsted on being 
committed, I^iave no hcsitatlVh ^ 
tfiiiming^' that\coiiNent would be ob- 
tained in e\ciy cases out of three. 
By the enact men^^f sucli a law', the 
^vCxpense of tiral woWd be spared the 
Country ; and not on^^ne, but often- 
times many trials. I i^ke knowai some 
boys to han^ fi\e and e«i six trials at 
the Old H.iiley, besides W^est- 

minster and Clerkenwell l^ions, at a 
cost together of probably or 50/. 
Add tg this, all tnc evils of being 
at large in the intervals, and the A^rise 
of keeping them in custody fo^Biort 
terms of punishment. 

I have spoken to some gentlemen 
on ^is subject, who object, that all the 
poor>|ho are anxious to get rid of 
their chi(^Gn would send them to 
commit ci^^e, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a proll^won for them. To this 
I^nsw'ir, hovnl^t that they do not 
avail themselves^k the sentence of 
transportation, whiclK^oes the same 
thing as I propoae, olliy not on so 
large a scale, by sending thufn to the 
Eufyalus ship at Chatham, whi|g they 
are' all taught some trade, and, of 
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urse, provided for during the .teim 

^dieir sentence? It is true that 
parents are found, even in open 
to solicit the judge for trans- 
to be passed on their sons, 
and tlbrc are more in private who 
express\his desire; but my experience 
informs ^e, that the instances wherein 
it is donk merely to rid themselves of 
an encumWance are very rare. That 
there are swe such unnatural parents 
niu«it he gT»le(l, but in most cases 
where this fetting has shev\n itself, it 
has arisen frw tlie conduct of their 
oOspring, whm the)* knew nothing 
would restrain Vroin crime but a long 
course of disciple, to which they* re- 
luctantly consenkin the hope of saving 
them from the ga^ws ; and in all such 
casf'^, tiic sooner Ike boy is taken out 
ofaofiety the bctleik 1 have had many 
conversations wiih {wents so situated, 
anci ha\c witnessed timagony of feeling 
they liave undergone infringing them- 
selves to such a stiite^f resolution ; 
and 1 can point out sc\Val instances 
of tlie judge refusing lo\omply with 
the request, when made in^en court, 
under an idea of its being l^ad pre- 
cedent; hut I ha\e always S6^ these 
boys come hack again for t^^, by 
which means more crime has-been 
commiUed — perhaps others mad^ri- 
ininal — and the county nut to 

Now' I am on tlijL^u WcUj cannot 
but make an eilort to call thOttention 
of the h'gislaUiiT* to the manner in 
which the boys are inana'i;ed on board 
the hulk at L'liaiham, where from five 
hundred to eight luindied hoys are 
kept. If there be an^ regular and 
established school for teaching crime, 
the sinp Eujryalus is the place. I'rom 
this collcjge (tlie thieves themselves 
call it so) comes the cliicrof the house- 
hieakcrs. Tlie want of room io ac- 


necessary, iti furtherance of their mOiCkl 
improvement, and the 4a^tude 
cat-o -nine-tails, which doi^ tttOie harm 
than any other part of the ayMra 111 
the treatment of theaelloye. Mflhieitt 
kinds of officers are wairted ^ iiCvel 
men are the least of all qualified 
this duty — they talk of nothing kot 
severe discipline, and good behaviditr 
enforced by coekion, disregarding their 
moral condition in toto. They fimey 
they have morally improved them, 
when, by seventy, they have reduced 
them into a system of good order; iidl 
of which every one at all skilled In 
the human mind must know is as 
^egregious mistake. ^ 

** Hast thou no feeling save th^ eater|ud 
sense 

Of torture from the touch ? Hast thou 
no soul V* 

These boys ate capable of receiving 
impressions, and are as susceptible ci 
•entiments of gratitude as any lord’s 
son, if the proper treatment were used 
to draw them out. It is only by culti- 
vating the better feelings of our nature 
that any human beings can be im- 
proved : all other systems are falla- 
cious, and founded in gross error. 
When the sneak comes into the hands 
of the pickpocket, he is instructed and 
practised every hour of the day, until 
made tolerably perfect; hep is then 
taken into the. streets, to make his first 
essay in the presence of those who 
have taught him : and it has been 
given in evidence, thal they dress up 
a lay figure, hanging bells all over it, 
on which they practise. When the 
tyro can empty all the pockets of the 
figure, without occasioning a bell to 
sound, he is considered fit for the 
street. He generally begins- with a 
pocket-handkerchief, whilst another 
takes “ding,’^ that is, receives it-firom 


commodate so miiny, occasions their liim. In almost all cases ofrobbeiy, 

being ]>laced in wariks, where thirty or one commits the act and another re- 

forty sleep together; and as they are ceives the article from the Jthief, which 

for young ones of the veiy worst de-' is called taking *‘ding.”'^ If they find 

scription of ofienders, the consequence a boy dull, they fortllWi^h turn him 

may easily be imagined. They are out of their party, 

not, as regards moral improvement, in A case of this Jcind came to my 
any better situation than when sleeping knOvWledge. Four pickpockets w||o 

at their lodging-houses in L^ndou«i had taken a boy bn tnal discharge 

the whole system of their management him the second evening -after he had 

and treatment calls for a revision. This, joined tliem, as being incompetent to 

kwever, cannot be done, without the the business. The boy, chagrined aa^ 

HUstruction of a place sufficiently large disappbinted, returned to his fellow< 

for their reception. Separate com- snealre,ataIodgifig-house in St. Giles’s, 

partments for sleeping are absolutely and told them his story ; adding, that 
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the pickpockets were about to have These boys may be known bv thmr 

that evening a jollihcation, and that a shoes in the street; they generally weir 

supper was prepared, one item in the pumps, or shoes of a ve^ light maKe, 

bill oflue being a rice-pudding, then naving long quarters. There is /bout 

at the bakehouse. The boys soon came their countenance an affected ^eter- 

to an understanding that they could mination of purpose, and theg walk 

eat rice-pudding as well as the pick- forward, as if bent cn some object of 

pockets; and it was agreed that the business : it is a rule with them never 

discharged boy, although deemed a to stop in the street. Whenfthey want 

bad conveyancer, shoukl convey the to confer for a moment th^ drop into 

pudding out of dieir reach, by going some by -court or alley, ;^here they 

to the bakehouse and asking for it in will fix on an object of^tack, as the 

their name. The real owners made the people pass down a maivstreet ; when 

baker pay for it, and, suspecting who they start off in the sanp manner, the 

had had it, gave information, which boy going firstf to do^hat they call 

caused the boy to be apprehended and ‘‘stunning/’ that is, to luck the pocket, 

committed to Newgate, where he waS* The first-rate hands n^er, on any oc- 

found guilty of stealing it, and sen- casion, loiter in the ^^ts, unless at a 

tenced to be flogged and discharged, procession, or any /exhibition, when 

on the evidence of these fellows and there is an excuse ™ so doing. Many 

the baker. A few months afterwards have a notion that Astniments are used 

the boy was brought iiack for another in disencumberiiwthe pockets: this is 

ofifence, and transported for fourteen a false idea; thp only instrument tliey 

years. When, however, they meet use is, a good ^ir .of small scissors, 

with a clever lad, they know how to and which w/l always be found on 

prize him, and take care4p gratify h^s the {>erson ,of a pickpocket when 

every ^ish, that he may be induced to searched : these they use to cut the 

stay with them. These boys, as soon pocket aiidf all off, when they cannot 

as perfect, are made to do nearly all abstract m contents, 

tlie business themselves, whilst the To tbpse qualifications they unite a 
master pickpocket walks behind, watch- quiclUiigbt, and a tact of observing 

ing the operations, and, as much as wherifthe attention is engaged, or of 

possible, avoiding any interference, de^Rng some means to engage it them- 

and, consequently, risk on his part. sq|fes, until the act is done. They are 
It is an incontrovertible fact, that^’^^M^^hHllL^ ^og^Y weatlier. Whm 
there are in this metropolis numerous in prism^liP^ w^be heard to say on 
knots of pickpockets, who have passed such dl^ “ What a shame to lose 

through a long career, and livea, too, such a fine day as this I” On great 

in apparent respectability, by the agency public days, when the streets are ex- 

ofthese boys, without incurring on their peeled to be crowded, and much bu- 

own part comparatively any risk of de- siness is anticipated, several parties 

tection; for if each master were de- of them will unite for the day, under 

prived of his little Mercury twice a- special contract, either to divide all 

day, by their being detected and placed gams between them, or for each one 

in custody, the supply from the great to retain what he gets, agreeing, under 

body of sneaks is so great and regular, every circumstance, to mutually assist 

that the places are filled up as soon as each Ocher in the bustle of the crowd, 

vacant. Every day in the year (Sun- The wary and superior pickpocket, 

days excepted) boys are committed to however, seldom runs this risk, but 

Newgate under these circumstances, steadily pussues his course, surveying 

whilst the principals in the crime go every day the objects around him, and 

at large, to engage others in it. Some- sending off bis emissaries to fetch in 

times, v^en these Mercurial agents are the plunder, or, by detection, to be 

seized in the act of picking a pocket, handed off to prison. Pickpockets are 

and there is no ofiScer at hand, these the least faithful to each other of all 

fSlows will go up^being generally vrell known rogues, and are the most diffi- 

dre8sed)and exclaim, The young ras- cult dt all biped animals to tame, or 

isail oh, secure him l’'then,under the pre- make any thing of in the way of im- 

Jence of holding him, favour his escape, provement when caught. 

w The qualifications for a pickpocket 

light tread, a delica^ sense of skeaks. 

combined with nerves. Having so fully, under the head of 
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pickpockets, described the large num- 
ber of young rogues there are in the 
metropolis, and shewn that from this 
body the town and country are sup- 
plied with offenders of all kinds, it 
will be only necessaiy for me to de- 
scribe the furtive practice as one of 
the crimes enumerated at the head of 
this paper. In the progress of my ac- 

S uiring a knowledge or the extent of 
le commission of crime, at no time 
was my astonishment so much excited 
as when I learnt the extent of tiiis 
practice, and the large «ums of money 
obtained by it. These public robbers, 
like the others, associate in small bands, 
who go about the town finding out at- 
tackable places, of which they keep a 
list ; tliat is, places which are good, or 
open to robbery. When an old and 
good sneak is committed to prison, 
where he is generally without money 
(the officers, on apprehending hi^, ha- 
ving taken it from him until after trial), 
many offers of liberal premiums are 
sure to be made him for iiis list of 
places capable of being robbed, which 
means nothing more than a list of 
names and residences of the careless 
and incautious tradesmen in and about 
London. 

After a shop has twice or three times 
been robbed of considerable *sums, the 
sneaks consider it good a^in and 
again — such is the extreme incaution 
of some persons. Butchers have been 
favourite objects of attack, in conse- 
quence of their shops being generally 
vacated in the afternoon, and the 
master or man in the parlour tak- 
ing a sksta — a common practice of 
theirs, after the fatigues of early rising 
and labour. One butcher, at Ber- 
mondsey, was three times robbed of 
considerable sums in this way, before 
he would remove his cash from <4 desk 
in the front-shop. The boy who got it 
used to watch him, in the afternoon, 
close the door, and retire into the back- 
room ; then jfimp over the stall-board 
— there being no glass-sashes to pre- 
vent his entrance — and sneak down 
on his hands and knees, until he saw 
an opportunity of wrenching the lock ; 
for which purpose he always cs^ried a 
prising instrument in his po^et The 
same boy three times carried off a 
phwty-box, containing 30/. each time, 
a house near Greenwich . He had 
sBbertained the time it was brought, 
and for what purpose, to a gentleman’s 
house ; and he laid his plans so well, 


that, after they had lost two, aud when 
every caution would have been expected 
on the part of the owner, he succeeded 
in stealing the box a third time. 

Their usual plan is to note those 
shops where bulks of money are kept 
in tills, or desks, in a front shop or 
parlour; next, to ascertain the move- 
ments of the family ; and if they find, 
by continual watching, that the people 
of the shop retire at certain times to 
meals, or in the evening to the paikMiK 
for comfort, one will softly open the 
door, letting in a boy, who crawte on 
his hands and knees round the counter, 
and takes the contents of tlie till : the 
persons in the parlour, probaffily, all 
the time keeping their eye on the 
shop, but never think of rising up to 
look on the ground. These are deno- 
minated lob-sneaks, and their practice 
has been very successful. By timing 
their attack, and selecting the right 
places, I have been assured of 200/. 
and 300/. m a week being obtained by 
one man and a boy. In this case, as 
in the other, the man's risk of detection 
IS very little ; he opens the door, and 
stands ready to favour the boy’s escape, 
should any alaita be given, but touches 
no money until they are both in a 
place of security : and it will be seen 
that the Old Bailey calendar abounds 
with the trials of bop lob-sneaks, but 
no men, although in every case a man 
has been concerned lu the robbery. 
There is a boy now in the Peniten- 
tiary, who was under sentence of death 
for stealing 53/. from a till, with which 
he got off. When he knew where 
there was money, he would be sure 
almost of It ; such was his talent and 
determination. In this latter case, the 
money was stolen from a corn-chand- 
ler s till. The boy w^ent into the shop, 
and, by asking for some article, con- 
trive to send the master of the shop 
some little distance from the counter, 
when he suddenly reached over, took 
the money, and ran off ; his confede- 
rates being near the door. Tlie loser 
of the cash ran after the b^, when he 
was, as it were, thrown down by acci- 
dent, and the boy got off. As they 
were afterwards going down the Hack- 
ney Road, one oi his companions called 
out, in a joke, “ Ding ! ding T' mean- 
ing, throw away ! throw away ! This 
was done to alarm him, and have a 
laugh at his expense. The boy, how- 
ever, took the call as being a serious 
one, and threw the bag and its con- 
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ients into a garden, and ran off; 
finding his mistake, he went back at 
night to recover it, when he was taken 
into custody; the owner, in the in- 
terval, having been found. 

In this, as in the last crime, so long 
as the b(^y of young sneaks are un- 
•broken, so long will there always be 
men to make use of them. Next to 
the want of a better system of manage- 
ment at the Old Bailey, of distinguish- 
ing which are and which are not the 
t>ld offenders, nothing can be more cen- 
surable than the allowing this race of 
young, wretched, and misled boys to re- 
main in full force against the public. 
Every 'lodging-house is a nucleus, 
which would, in a town of this magni- 
tude, train up a whole nation of young 
eneaks and pickpockets ; yet there are 
our quidnuncs, standing in the midst 
of the scene, inquiring for the schools 
where these boys are taught to steal, 
and talking about prison contamina- 
tion. Why, the society of a prison, 
and that of the lodging-houses, and 
the flash-houses of resort, are one and 
the same; all of which deser\e equal 
attention, for the purpose of moral cor- 
rection. How are we* to account for 
the illiterate view taken by the legis- 
lature of these matters ? I should 
weaiy the patience of my readei-s were 
I to detail the evidences taken before* 


the select committee on this sulijrct of 
contamination, and the neces*‘ity of 
providing prisons so constructed as to 
have separate compartments, to pre- 
serve these immaculate personages 
from corruption of morals. Mr.Wonl- 
ner underwent a long examination on 
this subject, all of wbicb just amounted 
to nothing; and 1 blame INlr. W. that 
he did not spare their time, and bis 
own, by' telling them at once that cor- 
ruption had done her work before they 
came into bis bands, and then have 
]x>inted liis finger towards St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields, and the neighbourhood of 


Whitechapel, with many other low 
neighbourho^s lying between these 
holy lands, *Us the thieves call them, 
where they might go and see the sys- 
tem of corruption and contamination in 
f6ll o]ieration. 

In very many cases I can prove, 
that association in prison has been 
productive of improvement of the hiind ; 
and^ 1 have ever thought, that the more 
mind is enlarged,* the farther is it 
fietf^Yed from crime. But tbe assort- 
arranging the prisoners for this 


purpose must be managed with great 
judgment, and by persons appointed 
for the purpose, ])Osscssmg a thorough 
knowledge of the human mind. The 
keepers should have nothing to do 
with this part of tlic business ; their 
duty is of a mere routine nature, ap- 
pertaining more to the security of the 
prisoners than tlieir improvement. The 
ignorant and least guilty should be 
classed, taking care that in each party 
there should be two or three of some 
education — and such arc always to be 
found amongst them — allowing them 
books, in (heir leisure hours, of an in- 
sti'uctive kind. 

In the neighbourhoods where most 
of the offenders have been brouglit up, 
vice is found in a concrete and con- 
centrated form, contaminating, like a 
uiiiverstil miasmata, all who breathe 
the pestilential vapours. The influ- 
ences, on our moral natures are slow 
but suBC, like a vortex or whirlpool. 
V'lcious examples draw but slowly at 
the outer circle, increasing at every 
comjiletion of each concentric ring, 
until they are drtiwn at length rapidly 
down, never to rise again. Govern- 
ments may be considered great and 
useful only as they direct the moral 
influences of the population over which 
they rule.’ In lln:» country we have 
penal statutes enough, arithmetically 
considered, to serve all other nations 
inliabiting the whole globe ; but not a 
solitary enactment is there calculated 
to alter tlu* moral condition of man, 
by protecting birn against the influ- 
ences of a VICIOUS education, if we 
except the church esiablishmcnt, and 
the king’s proclamation at the com- 
mencement of bis reign, commanding 
all Ins trusty and well-beloved bishops, 
&c., to encourage virtue and repress 
vice, with a no- meaning and non- 
efreclive jireamble, which only excites 
the risible faculties of all wlio trouble 
themselves with the reading of it. 

No eflbrt is made to morally educate 
the poor. 1 sliall be reminded of the 
national schools, whore they are taught 
reading, and there left. They should 
put fire-arms into their hands, and de- 
sire thp children to use them at their 
own discretion. What should we say 
of a carpenter, who, having undertaken 
to teach a boy his trade, if he only 
shewed him all the tools by which t^ 
business was performed, and who ga% 
the lad no other instruction; would 
he make a caiqienter? Yet this .is 
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the national schools do : they have 
entirely mistaken the means for the 
end. They call furnishing the tools 
for education — that is, teaching them 
signs or words, by which it may be 
obtained — education itself. They give 
no moral instruction, nor do they take 
any moral charge 'of them ; but in 
crowded and low neighbourhoods, by 
sound of tocsin, they collect all the 
young, vulgar, and untaught children 
together, that they may corrupt each 
other, an 1 thus render the whole of 
one character. No good they have 
done in teaching words can ever coun- 
terbalance this mischief that tliey have 
inflicted on society. This en passant. 
My business is with the children of 
thieves and abantloried women, many 
t^’whoni do join for a tiid|;tUe Laii- 
castenan schools, and spieacf Airfmi- 
nalion l>y dejArces fur and wide. ^ 

If the government will adopt my 
plan, and stand loco parentis^ and that 
at an early age, t.iking them at once, 
when they first commit crime, ‘out of 
the contaminating influence of the 
.scenes they are brought up in, twenty 
years would w’oik a wonderful change 
in our criminal history. The more 
the instancies of crime the more there 
IS always likely to be, iii an iricrcasiiig 
and dense population, unless some 
countervailing iiicHhures, are adopted; 
and what jdan can he latter than, by 
one effort, to weed society of the teach- 
ers of iH-doings, and thus give the 
next generation a chance of growing 
lip without so many evil examples as 
they now have to draw them into 
crime ? If a born thief lives, and is at 
large (what they call being on the 
town) till he is twelve years of age, he 
draws, on a moderate calculation, ten 
others into crime annually, wdio are 
his neighbours, not the sons of thieves, 
or of those who would have t^cm 
thieves, but the offspring of parents 
who have neither time nor means of 
putting any restraint on them, as to 
their associates, during their own ab- 
sence from home, which is generally 
from morning to night. Trom twelve 
to twenty years of age he will seduce, 
each year, four or five of his owm age, 
heretofore quite unused to crime, be- 
sides the encouragement he the whole 
time gives to the body of sneaks ; put- 
ting away, perhaps, twenty annually of 
those in which he had no participation 
in niaklng criminals, further than tlft 
encouragement be gives to the general 


body of sneaks, from whence he draws: 
his auxiliaries. 

It will be seen from this statement, 
which is founded on indisputable data, 
that the mischiefs of contamination are 
as three to one from the ages of five to 
twelve, as compared to the ages of 
twelve to twenty. This 
proves the necessity ofgoinglo 
of the evil, and attacking crime m its 
infancy. As them w'ill always be some 
boys the parents of whom are a remove 
or two from the poorer classes, who 
have been drawn into the gulf of crime, 
it might perhaps be advisable to invest 
the judge with a discretionary power, 
to take security for the future conduct 
of such boys as belong to those who 
could command it ; and thus throw 
the burden of responsibility on the 
parent, stimulating him to exercise 
a more watchful guardianship over the 
conduct of his children. Inis privi- 
lege, of course, could not be granted 
to any exceeding fourteen years of ag^. 
When the duties of a parent are consi- 
dered, and the lax hold many of our 
res] ('(-table tradesmen have of their 
childien, I think, if the compulsory 
mtasure towards the parent were ear- 
ned furtluT, It would be beneficial, 
not only to society, but to both parent 
and son. If when gross neglect was 
proved, by wh.ch society became in 
dangCM- of having a pauper or,a thief 
addled to lior numbers, and .there wera^ 
parents who could but would not do 
their duty, then I say they should be 
made to t'liier into security that their 
cliililrcii should not commit crime, 
under jienalties such as may be decmeci 
etticicut for the purpose. No police 
would be required to perform this 
duty. Ill every walk of life all are 
not bad, some virtue is still extant 
anioiig the lowest of the low; and if 
there were a power given to magistrates 
of this nature, in every neighbourhood 
.some parents would be found having a 
• belter sense of their own duty, who 
would watch the conduct and give in- 
formation of the total neglect of these 
duties in their neighbours. The shock- 
ing suflenngsand privations some boys 
undergo in this metropolis by tlie neg- 
lect of parent^ are incredible ; were ' 
onc-hiindredth part collected and stated 
in detail, It w’ould hairovv up the soul 
of all who read the statement. Many 
every night are lying on the mat of the 
door, on the states of their parents’ 
lodgings, half ihe night, waiting until 
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they come home drunk and out of 
temper; when, perhaps, the boy is 
kicked into the street, there to spend 
tbe night, until at lengtli he is driven 
to join the sneaks at their lodging- 
houses, and the next day commence 

JHE SHOPLIFTEH. 

shoplifters are much less to be 
dread^ than the sneak, as they do not 
cany off cash, and rarely any very va- 
luable property; they have, however, 
latdy hit on a scheme which has proved 
Successful in numerous instances. Not- 
ing a shop where goods are piled on 
the counter, or within reach, a man 
goes in calM a bouncer, and generally 
asks to look at some handkerchiefs, 
selecting a time when there is only one 
shopman in the way, breakfast>tirae for 
instance; whilst this is going on, a 
well-dressed yopth comes in with a 
blue bag in his hand, asking for shoe- 
ties, or some trifling article. Now the 
work begins ; the man engages tlie at- 
tention of the shopman as fully as ]jos- 
sible, by talking of buying largely, and 
by opening the handkerchiefs, or other 
goods, and so spreading them as to 
blind the eyes of the shopman, and 
screen the movements of the boy, who, 
during this time, is putting as many of 
the most valuable goods into his bag as 
he can Jay his hands on, then pretend- 
ing he cannot wait, leaves the shop. 
This scheme has had a great run among 
the shop-bouncers, as has that of taking 
a boy in with them, when they first go 
into the shop, who, whilst the same 
examination of the goods is going on, 
contrives to put three or four pieces 
of handkerchiefs into the man*s liat 
whicli has been previously laid on the 
counter for the purpose. The other 
' methods of shoplifting are too well 
known to require any further descrip- 
tion of mine. 

It cannot be too often enforced on 
the shopkeeper, that these men know 
the places wnich are good for this j)ur- 
pose, and that careless people will 
always hfrve an abundance of customers 
of this kind, and that it is their own 
ftiult, in all cases of sj^lifting, when 
' they lose their goods. ^ 

SNATCHERS OF RETICULES, WATCHES, 
&C. 

b 

These are but a more desperate and 
daring kind of pickpocket, who want 
^'jtemper and talent to go more circum- 


spectly about their business, and can- 
not be carried on very well unless the 
thief has a neighbourhood of his own 
to cover his retreat. 1 witnessed, a few 
days since, a most daring act of this 
kind. A gentleman passing the end of 
Tottenham-court-roao, St. Giles's, took 
out a valuable gold watch to see the 
time, when a fellow snatched it from 
his hand, and ran away with it: all 
efforts to take him were ineffectual, as 
he got into some of the low back streets 
where no one would venture to follow 


him. What the boys call soot-bag 
hunting, was once a pursuit behind 
coaches, whei^ they would get up and 
seize any lady's bag which was in their 
reach, with which, as the coach w^ 
going on, they would be sure to get on 




STARRERS. 


a crime which comes un< 
the head of housebreaking, as in law 
an entry has been made through the 
broken glass. Witii a pointed and 
well-tAnpcred knife, one of them picks 
a hole by scraping out the putty, whilst 
another stands before the one so em- 


ployed; when this is done, and the 
knife can be got under the glass, the 
operator waits the most favourable 
moment, which is the most noisy one, 
when carnages or waggons are pass- 
ing ; he then uses the knife as a lever, 
the frame itself being the fulcrum, 'and, 
by a sudden jerk of the hand, stars the 
glass, dividing it in two, by causing 
it to crack from top to bottom ; at the 
moment of doing this they run away, 
for fear of being heard in the shop. 
If this lias been done well and not 


heard, they come back, after a time, 
“ to work it out ” (get it quite loose), 
ready to take out in the evening; a 
time they generally select to finish the 
business, by carrying off all within 
readi of the opening so made. The 
practitioners in this offence make fre- 
quent journeys to large towns in parties 
of four or five, working at different 
shops in the town at the same time. 
Instances of their success have been so 


great, that one summer a party of starrers 
kept a member of the gang wholly em- 
ployed in travelling to and from town 
to dispose of the property to the buyers 
of stolen goods. In one instance, a 


silversmith from Brighton absolutely 
sate beside a boy on the coach who 
had, between his legs, a bag-full of 
property which had me day previously 
been stolen from the said silversmith^s 
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window by starring, and who was then rence in this country; and for the 
coining to town in consequence of the prevention of which every practicable 
loss. It happened, as the coach came measure appears to have been adopted 
over Brixton-nill, Mr. Green, the keeper without effect, 

of Brixton prison, stopped the coach Should my suggestion of a police 
for the purpose of riding to town : as force being blended with the turnpike 

the thier had been a snort time before system be adopted, 1 should .reeom- 

under the surveillance of Mr. Green, he mend a pass being given to the dgigeis^ 

became alarmed, and before he was which should, at every stage through- 

seen by him got off* the coach saying, out the line of road the cattle travelled, 

he was arrived at his journey’s end ; and be examined and endorsed by a proper 

he carried off the whole of the goods, officer. The pass, in the first instance, 

among which were eleven valuable should be signed by the resident ma- 

gold watches. Would it #iot be an gistrate of the parish whence the cattle 

improvement in our police establish- or sheep came, describing the -number 

ment, if persons were appointed to take and marks on the same, and stating 

cognisance of all coaches as they went the owner*s name and residence. This 

in and out of town, being careful that the measure would at once be an effectual 

parties appointed to do this duty should check on the drovers, through whose 

be ;well acquainted with the t^wn cri- means the sheep-stealers now carry on^ 

minals in general ? Many are the ad- their robberies. The drovers take 

vantages which would accrue from the charge of several parties’ sheep, uniting 

adoption of such a plan, which, I think, them in one flock until they reach 

are too obvious to require pointing,out^ town, when they arc separate, and 

yf^^onsigncd to a desman. This prac- 
HORSE AND CATTLE STLALERS.^^^^ ticc offcrs no cbstacle to my proposi- 
Thcre was, at one time, a very for- tion, as each owner should be com- 

midable gang of horse-stealers, who pelled to send his pass for the number 

spread themselves all over the country, of cattle committe J to the charge of the 

and, for a long period, carried on sue- drover. Tins 1 conceive to be an ar- 

cessfully their depredations ; but there rangement under which stolen sheep 

is now no reason to suppose there is J^tid cattle could never reach town ; at 

much confederacy in this crime, 6r, in- least, the risk of detection would be 

deed, that there are any regular horse- multiplied a hundred fold, and curtain 

stealers ; all the instances in this offence it oo wholesale plunder could be 
being, like the highway-robber, casual, earned on. I defended three men 

But it is not so with sheep and cattle- who drove seventy-five sheep from a 

stealers. Smithfield market i*^ fre- man’s field in one night; they all 

quented by many who are in connexion reached town, and were sold, but the 

with persons in the country^ who carry men were afterwards recognised and 

on their depredations to some extent, prosecuted. If a precaution of the 

and in various ways. There are men kind 1 propose had been in these men’s 

in the country who are in confederacy way, how could they possibly have 

with others in town, and the drovers on passed up the road ? The passes 

the road, who, of course, are going to should be printed forms, having a 

and from the country constantly with peculiar mark for each district ; and 

large flocks of sheep, or herds of cattle, perhaps it would be better if a person 

Tlie thief, availing himself of darkness, were apnointed to fill them up and 

drives into these flocks or herds the deliver tnem to the farmers ana gia- 

sheep or cattle belonging to other per- ziers in his neighbourhood, without 
sons ; in the course of a long journey having recourse to a magistrate, which 

this may be done at many places on might be tliought too troufflesome. 

the road. As they reach town they He who performed this duty should 

have persons ready to separate the be paid by those who auplied for 

stolen ones, and dispose of them ^to them ;■ their property would be, as it 

certain little master-butchers who are were, insured by this system being en- 

in tjie secret, and consequently obtain forced ; and they could not very well 

them much cheaper than at the usual complain at a trifling insurance being 

market-price. The grazier and farmer exacted from them. The salbe arsons 

suffer most with their slieep, the stealing who performed this* duQr miglit also 

of which always was, and, 1 imagine, execute another of equal importaDm, 

will be, a crime of frequent recur- and of essential benefit to the public. 
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Horse-stealing, although not carried 
on in a n^holesale manner by confe- 
deracy of large gangs, yet is a crime 
of very frequent occurrence througliout 
England ; the ofTemlers stealing in one 
county and disposing of them in uno- 
tlier. To put a stop to this practice, I 
propose that an act of parliament 
should be passed to compel all buyers 
and sellers of horses, jointly and seve- 
rally, to register the s^e of each horse, 
with both their names, places of resi- 
dence, and occupations, also the sum 
for which the liorse was sold, with a 
full description of him, under a penalty 
of forfeiture of money hereafter to be 
named. Suppose this act in force, and 
a stranger had a horse to sell, for x’vhich 
there was a purchaser, wo Id not he 
(die purchaser), for his own security, 
before he paid over the purchase- 
money, see tlie registration perfomied ? 
and would the seller, think ye, if he 
had stolen the horse, or purchased him 
knowing him to be stolen, venture to 
die register office, where, in all proba- 
bility, would be sent an account of the 
lost horse, with his description, &c.&c.? 
Here, then, is at one stroke a stop put 
to all stolen hors<?s throughout the 
country ; and this desideratum would 
perhaps be attained for die small charge 
of one shilling each person who either 
bought or sold a horse. If persons 
were appointed in each district to 
manage the passes of cattle, they would, 
at the same lime, be the very persons 
calculated to register the sale of horses ; 
and it might be found, after a time, 
desirable to extend the registration to 
the sale of all descriptions of cattle. 
Besides, it is obvious to any acute 
mind to bow many other purposes of 
prevention of crime these offices might 
m applied ; 1 could mention several of 
M great importance as the cattle and 
horse-stealing, were it not that I consi- 
der this paper more devoted to the de- 
scription of crime than for going largely 
into theprevention system, which 1 have 
reserved for a work of itself.* 

It is % truism in this country, that 
all the legislative bodies have done at 
any period of our history has not m 
the slightest degree relaided the pro- 
gress of crime; and I may fearlessly 
challenge all the members ohhe Houses 


of Lords and Commons to prove, that' 
the majority of our really useful and 
beneficial laws have not been forced on 
their attention by the public at large, 
who, feeling where the shoe pinches, 
are the first to qry out and direct the 
legislative eye to the defect. Consci- 
ous of this, in common with nil others 
who take the trouble to examine these 
matters, T cannot allow this subject to 
pass my pen without offering those who 
are, or ought to be, interested in the 
preservation of pro[»erty from depreda- 
tions, my assurances of a conviction 
on my mind, that the measures above 
•proposed would, if brought into effect- 
ive operation, entirely annihilate, and 
strike out of our criminal annals, two 
very heavy crimes ; viz. sheep- stealing 
and horse-steal mg. To give more cer- 
tainty to the effect of this plan, the 
post-office should grant free post of 
letters when directed from or going to 
these offices throughout the kingdom, 
-fdik^the purpose of circulating an ac- 
count of lost horses or cattle. 

SWINDI.tRS. 

The tricks and practice of all the 
swindlers cannot possibly have inser- 
tion here for want of room, without 
excluding other interesting matter. 
There Is one set, however, of swindlers 
now in active business who cannot be 
too much ex])osed ; no opportunity 
should be lost in giving publicity to 
their nefarious conduct, and to caution 
all persons against falling into their 
snares. There are, at this moment, a 
large number of persons who, williout 
possessing any means, or having any 
connexions by which they can raise 
money to lend, yet unblushiiigly Ad- 
vertise every day to raise money to any 
amount, and to discount bills to an 
ufilimiled extent. The object of these 
fellows IS to obtain good securities 
under pretence of advancing money, 
which, when once in their hands, are 
never returned. The applicant is put 
off’ from day to day with plausible but 
shuffling excuses, until at length he is 
induced, under fear of losing the value 
of his securities deposited in their 
hapds, to take some other counter 
documents to hold until his own is re- 
turned, or the money paid, as first 


• Since aiaiting the above, I have myself been called on to give evidence in a 
case wherein a mn hired a horse and chaise at the w^'st end of the town, and imme- 
diately aflefwsr^s sold it in Southwark. If such a sale register-ofiico had been o]>on, 
this crimef' eoiiTff never have been committed. 
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agreed on. Whilst this is going on, 
the valid securities are converted into 
money, by selling the papers probably 
for half price, which the swindlers 
pocket, leaving their dupe with some 
imaginary security, but of no value. 
Ill law, the exchangj of these papers 
takes away the felonious part of tlie 
transaction. A case which came under 
my knowledge, will, I think, better 
convey to the reader their mode of 
proceeding than any further remarks of 
my own. A man who was confined 
within the rules of the King's Bench, 
advertised to advance money to any 
extent, referring applicants to an office 
he had in town ; the first day's adver- * 
tisenient brought a very respectable 
tradesman from tlie neighbourhood of 
Parliament Street, who wanted 500/. on 
loan, for the purpose of repairing his 
premises and extending his trade. He 
was immediately promised tlie money, 
the advertiser having left the rules in 
which he ought to have reniaiiie(t for 
the purpose of meeting the applicant. 
Two bills were drawn of 250/. each, 
and the endorsement of his mothiT pro- 
cured, who was a retired lady on a 
confined income; in addition to this, 
the lease of his premises was demanded 
as a collateral security. Day after day 
objections of a frivolous nature to the 
several clauses in the lease were Raised, 
and when this evasion w'as worn out 
other excuses were resorted to, until 
the swindler one day said — “ As the 
gentleman from whom 1 was to have 
had the money is out of town, ai’d you 
are in a hurry for it, if you ivill take 
JOy own acceptances, which I will give 
you for the amount, down to a certain 
house, they will give you the cash for 
them ; but first let us have a memo< 
randum of our having exchanged bills 
to the amount of 500/." An agreement 
of that nature was accordingly drawii 
up and signed ; the unfortunate trades- 
man soon discovered that no money 
could be raised on these bills, and the 
affair ended by his being obliged to 
pay his own 500/. without ever having 
a farthing from the cheating party ; 
and, to add to his misfortune, he in- 
dicted the swindler, employing Mr. 

H -r to conduct the prosecution ; 

the case was traversed, and ultimately 
brought before the Lord Chief Justice 
in the King's Bench, when it was de- 
cided, that the agreement for the ex- 
change of bills made it a fair, trading, 
common contracting transaction ; thus 
VOL, VI, NO. xxxiv. 


having a heavy bill of law charges to 
pay in addition to his loss of 500/. 

Similar tricks are every day played 
off on his majesty’s liege subjects, and 
is a mischief for which it seems abso- 
lutely necessary that a law should be 
directed against. The money-lenders 
who prey on the vitals of young men 
of property who lose their money at 
play, or in expensive amusements, and 
then borrow at exorbitant and usurious 
interest, are a great pest to society, but 
the direct swindler should unquestion- 
ably be put down. The common law 
has defined the offence of cheating 
to be, a deceitful practice in defrauding^ 
or endeavouring to defraud^ another of 
his own right, bg means of some aftfid 
device, contrary to the plain rules of 
common honesty. The statute of the 
33d of Henry V’lll. c. 1, declares, 
“ That if any persons shall falsely or 
deceitfully obtain, or get into his hands 
or possession, any money, goods, ficc. 
of any other person, by colour or means 
of any false privy taken, or counterfeit 
letter, &c. he shall be punished by im- 
prisonment, the pillory, or whipping.” 
Thus stood the law until the SOtli 
G(H)rge II. c. 24, when the offence w^as 
made transportable' for the term of 
seven years. It would seem, by the 
unrestrained practices of these iben, 
that the above enactments are hot 
.strong enough to put them down ;• it is 
the duty then of the government to 
enact others. The apathy of our rulers 
on the subject of gaming-houses is 
highly reprehensible, the keepers of 
wrhich cannot be looked on in any other 
light than swindlers, when it is known 
that the immense sum of 40,000/. has 
been made, within the last two years, 
by one man in St. James's Street ; and 
when it is considered how many suf- 
ferers there must have been to have 
made up this sum, what possible ex- 
cuse can there be for allowing such 
nuisances to exist ? There are many 
secrets to be told of this house, and it 
shall not be my fiiult if the world are 
not possessed of them. ^ 

MEN AND W'OMEN WHO WAYLAY IK- 
ED HI ATE PERSONS FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OF RODUERY. 

This is a crime of veiy frequent oc- 
currence in London ; not a night passes 
but many suffer through these wretches, 
and their fellows, who are ever at hand 
to aid in the commission of the offence. 
No regular practised enme passes off 
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with so much impunity as this ramp- 
ing, which is the technical term for 
robbing a drunken man, and dispos- 
sessing those of their money who have 
been indiscreet enough ** to put an 
enemy into their mouth to steal away 
their brains.*’ In almost every case of 
this kind the parties would ratlier pay 
as much more as that which they have 
lost, than expose their indiscretions to 
the world ; besides, in most instances, 
the difficulty of identifying the guilty 
persons is very great. The prosecutor 
being robbed in a state of insensibility, 
his evidence, even if lie w'ere disposed 
to give it, would be received with 
doubt, as it is generally given with in- 
certitude. Hundreds of women of the 
above description walk the whole night 
through, waiting and lurking about 
certain houses where they know drink- 
ing company resort, — 

“ Where revel calls, and laughter vainly 
loud, 

False to the heart, distorts the hollow 
cheek, 

To leave the flagging spirit doubly 
weak." 

They have always one or two male 
associates each, who follow at some 
little distance, ready to pounce on their 
prey when decoyed into the snare ; that 
IS, some remote place where there is 
little danger of any interruption. Most 
frequently it is in some house into 
which the unconscious inebriate is often 

E assively and unresistingly led. These 
ouses are very numerous in London, 
and are well known. There are many 
in the neighbourhood of Drury Lane. 
At one lime there were ten or twelve 
in and about White-hart Yard. It ex- 
cites every person’s astonishment that 
they should be allowed to exist when 
they are so well known and pointed 
out. Mr. Thomas, the active officer 
in St. Paul's, C-ovent-garden, has often 
mentioned them publicly before the 
sitting magistrates, but as they have no 
legal power to put them down, all that 
can be done is, to instruct the police 
force to keep a watchful eye over them. 
In these places girls of nine and ten 
years of age may be seen playing their 
meretricious gambols. An enactment 
might surely be made to reach these 
dens of danger and wickedness, as also 
the lodging-houses where the young 
sneaks associate, without alarming the 
sensitive nerves of the most rigid 
stickler for John JIull’s liberty. In the 
absence of any proposals fur a legisla- 


tive measure to remedy this evil, I 
will modestly offer one of ray own, 

I pro^xise that the parish authorities, 
magistrates, or some other constituted 
power, should, by enactment, be en- 
abled to summon any housekeeper in 
their district before him or them, to 
answer any questions which may be 
put regarding the trade, calling, or oc- 
cupation, of the said housekeeper, and 
in the fullest manner to examine him 
or her as to the means by which he or 
she obtained their living ; first having 
two affidavits lodged with the said 
power, swojn by housekeepers of the 
same parish, setting forth their suspi- 
'cions on oath, that the house or houses 
named in their depositions were ille- 
gally conducted or occupied for pur- 
poses contrary to law. Of course, in 
the act passed, having in view the sup- 
pression of houses occupied by thieves, 
whether males or females, the legal 
and illegal uses of premises in general 
would be well defined, and conse- 
quently could not interfere with the 
honest and respectable man ; nor, in- 
deed, with any man poor or rich, ho- 
nest or dishonest, further than as to 
the legal uses to which lie or she ap- 
propriated any premises belonging to 
or lured by them. It would not be 
advisable to place in the hands of this 
citing power any further authority tlian 
to declare the illegal or legal fact of 
occupation, and to hold the parties to 
bail for their appearance to answer any 
ulterior proceedings which might be 
followed up by the parish officers. 
Whatever might be the nature of the 
authority before which it might be 
deemed proper, as a preliminary .step, 
the accused should be summoned, it 
should be the duty of the parisU offi- 
cers to prosecute, and bring forward 
evidence to substantiate the charge of 
ikegal appropriation of premises. 
Should a conviction take place, the 
bench must be empowered to send in 
an officer to remain on the premises 
until the same were either vacated or 
transferred into other hands, who should 
give security for using the house only for 
purposes of a legal nature, at least for 
twelve months. This latter provision 
would he a just punishment on the 
lahdlords, who, in almost every case, 
are privy to the bad appropriation of 
premises. In the adoption of this 
measure may be seen ilie effectual and 
entire annihilation of public gambling- 
houses, if the inhabitants and parish 
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officers did their duty; and there can 
be no doubt but generally they are well 
disposed to do so, if government will 
but arm them by legislative acts of 
authorisation. 

Without offending the modesty of 
the most fastidious of my readers, 1 
hope I may be allowed to say a word 
ort\\o oil brothels in general. I am 
one of those strange beings who be- 
lieve, that, were these houses regularly 
registered and taken under the protec- 
tion of government, the cause of mo- 
rality would be promoted. Yes! as- 
tonished reader, the cause* of morality 
promoted. Wlien evils cannot be^ 
avoided theysliould be faced, exainin-* 
ed, and the best judgment used to 
lighten their effects as much as pos- 
sible. This IS the advice any sensible 
family man would give bis friend in 
private life, and the Name is applicable 
to governments, whose peculiar busi- 
ness It IS to watch all the evils iivci- 
dental to and atteiidfint on the #om- 
munity : it is their duty to lighten the 
l>eniicious influences of vice in evei-y 
grade. But our inock-inodcsl rulers,' 
by affecting not to know the extent of 
the mischief, liave almost pjrsuaded 
themselves of the iiullibilitj of these 
houses, although their d<iily increase 
in every fjuarter of the town is notorious 
to every body else ; and the evil li^ 
increased to such a frightful extent, 
that the very children of the jircacnt 
age arc drawn in llic vice, their prin- 
ciples being sappeil, and a large pio- 
portion of society brought into a stale 
<’»f total depravity. 

“ Vice IS 11 moiidter of such frightful 
mit'ii. 

'I’hat to be hated needs hut to he seen ; 
Vet seen too oft, fauiilnii with her face, 
We first endure — then pity — then em- 
brace.'’ 

I wa.s informed, only a few days 
since, by an active and intelligent oftieer 
of the police, that in my neighlKuir- 
liood (the Ilegent’s I’ark), one .street 
contains thirty-six of these houses, in 
one of which he had ascertained, the 
night previously, forty-five girls had 
slept, there being several hods in the 
house in which six of these iiiifortuiiatc 
young creatures were sleeping toge- 
ther. When these things are offered 
to be proved and established, so as to 
remove the doubts of the most scepti- 
cal and incredulous, no one can won- 
der at the progression of demoralisa- 
tion. In these times of danger from 


a pestilential disease, it is surprising 
that sanitary considerations have not 
induced the authorities to turn their 
attention to these houses, and at least, 
if not entirely dissociate them, see 
that they congregate only in such num- 
bers as are in consonance with our 
general notions of civilised decency. 
The higher classes of society are 
v'ery .sensitive on the question of con- 
tamiiiatiun, and fully appreciate the 
effects of association. They guard 
every avenue through which pollution 
can enter into their families, but the off- 
spring of the poor are, for want of 
moans, left to casual management. The 
i'Ofirtrsazione, the soircr, together with 
the aid of teachers, make the dau^iters 
of our proud Norman aristocracy what 
they are. They inherit their mother’s 
beauty, but are modest, virtuous, and 
accomplished, by the force of example 
and good instruction. Look on ilie 
other side of the picture ! behold 
60,000 poor deluded young females 
living m a state of depravity, sur- 
ronndefl by every vicious examjile, 
and fa*-! hurrying on towards the extre- 
mity of miNery ; no friendly hand is 
held out to ^ave tliem, no timely voice 
IS heard to warn them of their danger ; 
and whilst in the full career of their 
headlong course, the oi>eratioii of their 
example is janiiitted uninterruptedly 
to go on, keeping up and inci’feasiu^ 
ihcir nuniber.s daily. The homogeneity' 
of the viituous and the vicious classes 
js dislinet, and it is the duty of the 
former to relied on the causes which 
have occasioned the difference between 
t belli ; tliey will find no reason to be 
proud, or to entertain any great self- 
comphusance. Accident ofbirtlionly 
has drawn the line of demarcation that 
separates their condition in society. 
The fine lady possesses no accomplish- 
ments, no virtues, which she can iiilie- 
lently call her own; they were written 
on her mind when it was a blank sheet, 
and she, partially, in an unconscious 
state. On the other hand, tiiose wdio 
occupy the opposite po^itioik in the 
comparison cannot be accounted wholly 
answerable for all the evils attendant 
on their course of life, or for the effects 
]>roduccd on the riNing generation of 
females in their own grade of society. 
Much IS said m this country of the 
munificence of the rich, of charitable 
institutions, and of the number of our 
pliilimiluopists ; but* if we judge of 
things by tbeir elfects, we shall, on 
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inquiry, find the good resulting to 
society firom these sources has been 
very partial. Our amateur legislators 
and sentimentalists trust all to a Vice 
^cietif, a Philanthropic Societp, and 
a few" other eleemosynary establish- 
ments. To the first of these I should 
say, it is better to prevent vice than 
punish it, because by the time you 
catch one delinquent fifty others have 
been corrupted. And as to philan- 
thropy, the word means uniiersal love 
of mankind, and has nothing to do with 
their bit-by-bit mode of doing good to 
a few individuals under a system of 
jobbery, bartering one interest for ano- 
ther, for sinister views connected with 
a few institutions which have been 
established by gulling the asiinnc 
members of society. It is the foun- 
tain of vice whence the evil flows 
which requires absterging, — the large 
cormpled abscess of society which 
must be healed ; — those sinks of vice 
w'here women and girls are found 
herding together by hiindretls, and 
in a state that reminds us of the ani- 
mals described by Dean Swift, called 
the Yahoos. We want a munici- 
pal government adajitcd to the new 
circumstances of .society, — one winch 
would act on an enlarged principle. 
I propose that a place of reception, 
similar to the one 1 have before named 
for the }oung sneaks, should be pro- 
vided for the reception of the unpro- 
tected and erring girls; and here, I 
Know, I shall be met with the same 
arguments of opposition as those named 
under the head of sneak'*, viz. that 
there are too many, and that govern- 
ment may as well think of firoviding 
for all the propertyless peojile in tlie 
country. 

The answer to this is plain. If you 
delay, and do not grapple with the 
evil at once, you will very soon have 
the increase so enormous, that society 
will be driven to demand it from you ; 
after you have, by neglect, trebled the 
difficulty of providing for them. But 
let uslrYJuire whether there really be 
any such obstacles in the way. I ha\e, 
under this head of ramps, recom- 
mended that a sur\'eillaiice, and a more 
general system of espionage, should be 
adopted over meretricious w omen and 
girls in the metropolis ; but 1 am now 
confining myself to the furtive'girls and 
^he^young sneak, as regards the ex- 
of taking them out of society, 
both of which, in my judgment, de- 


mand the immediate and serious atten- 
tion of the government. Let these two 
classes be legislated for, and you may 
hereafter spare yourselves the trouble 
of passing so many penal statutes to 
repress crime. The asylums T pro- 
pose, both for the boys and girls, would 
be institutions for the reception only 
of those who had committed crime ; 
and it can hardly be supposed that 
any not before criminal wouhl, for 
mere fuorl, place themselves in the 
situation, and undergo the punishment, 
of one of the most abandoned classes 
in 'the community. If this fear be re- 
moved (and I am convinced it is a 
chimerical one, as far as to its being 
practised to any extent so as to inter- 
fere with the principle), I then ask 
what you profess to be doing now re- 
garding these boys and girls ? Your 
answer would be, adopting all the 
means in our power to apprehend all 
whp commit crime. So you do ; but 
your .system only catches one out of 
every six, leaving always a surplus on 
society of fi\e-sixths — and this propor- 
llori IS daily increasing, so that the evil 
is gaining on you. Now, my plan 
would very soon remove all the young 
plants which now” encumber tlie ground, 
leat iiig the older ones either to fructify 
and die off, or to be rooted up as tliey 
are mel with ; by winch, if the species 
M^re not entirely exterminated, the 
specimens would become rare. Re- 
\erting again to the objcHition of cost 
for their food, clothing, Ac., it is na- 
tund to ask, who would be' called on 
to pay It ? The public. Who sup- 
jiorts tliem now t Tlie same iuiswer 
inu.st be given — the public. Part of 
tlieir life is spent in the workhouse, 
part in pri.son, and the remainder in 
plundenng the public — so that, wliero- 
ever they are, it is now” at llie public 
coSt they live. If, however, you will 
take ifie entire management of them 
into your own hands, you will make 
one pound go as far as fifty now goes 
in supporting them, l^ides making 
thern useful members (if not of this) of 
colonial society, to where, after a time, 
they may be sent, and made indented 
ser\aius of, to pay the expense of send- 
ing^ them out. They are in their pre- 
sent state an incubus on morality, and 
a di-ag-cliain to the industrious. Talk 
of tlie expense of providing for a few 
thousand boys and girls — who, by the 
w-ay, would all very soon be 'earning 
nearly their own living under a projier 
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system of management — look what 
they cost you now ! There are nearly 
three thousand policemen employed in 
London, exclusive of the city esta- 
blislimciit, an expensive magistracy, 
and heavy cliargcs for the support of 
our courts — besides^ the costs to the 
county, over and over ag;\in, for pro- 
secuting the same offender, with the 
charges for their keep in a state of 
idleness, or in doing that which is 
profitless during int(>rvals of imprison- 
ment. Add to all these charges the 
amount of what tiiey absUKCt from the 
public, either iiy ])liindeil^or stnitagem 
— set all this, and miicli more which 
might be named, in the balance sheet; 
against the probable charges for main- 
taining them in a state of order and 
industry, and it will be apparent at 
once that the better course will be to 
adopt the plan here proposed. It was 
only the other day 1 was for a few mi- 
nutes at St. Mary-la-boniic ]iolice-ottice, 
when three boys were placed at tl^e’bar, 
charged with picking a gentlcniairs 
pocket of a hari<l kerchief, winch was 
produced; but, as the gentleman did 
not appear, they were discharged by 
Mr. lloskins, who, after iiKpiiring 
whether they were known as thie\es, 
and being answeied in the affirmative, 
discharged lliom, saying, “Mind }our 
future coiirsi' of life.’* Knowing the 
boys to be thuwes, 1 followed jftid 
entered into C'onvei'sation with lliein. 
I learnt that they were without a 
fiirtlimg in tlieir pockets, and that 
they all three were very hungry, and 
had not a friend in the w'oild to whom 
they could apply for assistance. Now, 
considering the circumstances in which 
they were placed, to turn them loose 
on the streets was to say, Go rob the 
first person you meet ! It is of no use 
to urge tliat they have no right to steal. 
There they were, ingrained thit.es, 
having no other possible means of allay- 
ing the gnawings of hunger ; and yet our 
system sets them at large. What shall 
be said in the defence of one who saw 
another load a pistol, avowing his inten- 
tion of discharging the contents df it at 
the head of some other person, if the 
party so apprised of a fellow-mortars 
danger did not take every step to prevent 
the commission of murder ? IVecfsely 
ao it is with these boys, differing only in 
the degrees of offence. J do not blame 
the magistrate ; had he sent them to the 
house of correction for thfee months, 
it would only have delayed the com- 


mission of th^ crime, and he had no 
power to dispose of them in any other 
way. Hundreds of thieves are weekly 
discharged under the same circum- 
stances, the expose of which calls 
loudly for legislative interference ; and 
111 the absence of which, it is much to 
be regretted that, in this society-coun- 
try, there is not one formed for the 
purpose of employing agents to attend 
where these characters are discharged, 
offering them an asylum and temporary 
relief, during which some efforts might 
he made to withdraw them from their 
courses. If, however, it were made a 
national question, many of the present 
charitable institutions’ “ occupations 
would be gone,” and they coukl not 
do belter than to throw their funds 
up for the use of the all-absorbing 
one here proposed. Were it not that 
the operations of all the societies for 
reclaiming abandoned boys were so 
partial and circumscribed, 1 should 
have much to write on this subject. 

I lune visited them all, and can say 
hut little in their favour, excepting 
only the Society for the Refuge of the 
Destitute, to which the govemmeut 
were wont to subscribe 100/. per 
annum. There was, however, some 
demur lately on the part of the com- 
mittee of this society to receive any 
more boys on the recommendation of 
the judges. Whether the subscription 
had been altogether w'ithheld, or whe- 
Iher they thought the sum paid into 
their funds inadequate to the numbers 
of boys sent for admission, did not 
appear. Some of the other societies 
have been founded by interested per- 
sons, having only tbeir own gain in 
view. They publish darning quarterly 
reports, which delude the subscribers, 
and deceive the public as to the ad- 
vantages derived from them. Is this 
country never to be relieved from a sys- 
tem of jobbery ? Not even in works of 
beneficence can she be spared. There 
are tales to be unfijlded on this subject, 
wherein the honorary secretary himself 
is blind, and not sensible of the cat’s- 
paw which has been mad# of him. 
In the interim I call on the public to 
disabuse their minds, if they have ever 
entertained a notion that these societies* 
ba\e answ’ered any good purpose, as 
regards the reclaiming of juvenile of- 
fender. 

There is a society of this na- 
ture, recently estaljished by tlie exer- 
tions of one individual, a few miles 
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from town. As 1 knew all the circum- 
stances of its formation, a few months 
since I went down to view the esta- 
blishment. 1 found an immense large 
house and grounds, calculated to con- 
tain two hundred boys : there were, at 
the time 1 was at the place, eleven Iwys 
and as many attendants ; and a commit- 
tee-room, in which was a large table co- 
vered with papers, exhibiting as much 
appearance of important business as the 
table of the first Lord of the Admiralty 
in the most bellicose times. After exa- 
mining the boys, I said to the super- 
intendent, who was the re.al founder of 
the charitable iris-titution, for slnl^ter 
purposes, “ Vou liavc no bojs ac- 
customed to crime here lie re- 
plied, No, sir; we are very paiti- 
cular, and don’t like bad compan\ !” 
I rejoined, “Well! but what is the 
object of your society ' Is it not for 
tlie expre ss purpose of reclaiming boys 
iinohed in crime ^ And, in my opi- 
nion, tlie woise they are, the ciedit 
due to you would be so much the 
more if }ou succeed in diverting them 
from the commission of sin ; and the 
benefit to society will be in the same 
proportion.” llis replv to this reinaik 
was, “ Well, we wdUiave no bad ones 
heie!” As 1 knew’ a reuthf woitliy 
alderman who had heeii made a tool 
in the fonniiig of this establishment, 
I determined to ascertain his notions 
of the' institution. A few days after 1 
liad formed this resolution, I met a 
boy 1 had long wished to reclaim, 
thinking tliat if an opportunity wtes 
afforded him he might be s.i\ed to 
society*. I in consequence waited on 
the alderman, where it so happened 1 
met the befoie-named superintendent. 
As I had been known to both of them 
for a long time as being tolerably well 
skilled in the study and nianagemeut 
of the.se boys, I made no doul>t of 
obtaining the boy’s admission, to pro- 
mote wliich I urged the youth’s desti- 
tute condition, and tlie necessity he 
was under of resorting to crime for a 
subsistence, adding, that he had just 
before b^tm discharged from Newgate. 
“ O !” said the alderman, “ a bad one ; 
I was present at his trial.” The super- 
t intendent declared they did not want 
boys of that kind, and my reouest for 
Ins admission was refused. Inc pro- 
spectuses, advertisements, ifnd the 
published letters of the honorary naval 
secretary, solicit the contributions of 
ifail -public for the ''special purpose of 


reclaiming abandoned criminal boys. 
I here inform the subscribers that the 
conductors of the establishment seek 
after no such characters, but pick up 
the few they have with great care and 
circumspection from among the poorer 
cl-asscs, taking special pains to select 
tliose of a meek disposition, unmarked 
by any \ iolent or strong propensities — 
such boys, in fact, as never were as- 
sessed of any devils to cast out. ^le 
number of boys now' in the establish- 
ment is twenty-five, who are supplied 
wiih lodgii^g and board, relieving their 
fr^jpuds froiiv the burden of providing 
for them. This is the extent of the 
chanty — no more. They select this 
description of boys, to shew how 
altered i'* their (lememiour sinee they 
uave come into the est.ihlishment ; 
the visitors all tlie time contemplating 
them as heretofore old and desperate 
ofi'ender^. This is a fact ; and 1 make 
the vipim to shew the government the 
utter fniditv of leljmg on these ]>arti<il 
and i^tere^ted correctives of juvenile 
crime. It iv hut pist, however, to state 
how difl'erent is the conduct of the 
Society of the RefiigeTor the Destitute. 
I took a hoy of the same de.scnption 
as the one above named, at a time the 
institution was veiy full, and on the 
same morning fifty othei^ were in 
attendance to solicit the cominiltee to 
grant admissions for their children. 
On my slating that the boy was cri- 
minal, hut in in\ judgment reformable, 
the chairman at once said : “These are 
the objects for our attention : leave the 
boy, .sir, with us now.” This was nine 
months since, and he is at this moment 
as fit for society as any of its heretofore 
more regular memljcrs are. I have tins 
from the superintendent ; a most able 
man for the situation in which he is 
engaged, lie is the only person I have 
evci" met with having the management 
of these kind of hoys who pursues the 
non-castigatioii system, in support of 
which ray best advocacy has ever been 
employed. And here I will make an 
observation, which has escajied me 
before when speaking of these boys. 
Full one moiety of them are charac- 
terised as being remarkable either for 
their good nature and easiness of dis- 
position, or for weakness of intellectual 
powers. Now', all who have tlicse pe- 
culiarities are decidedly reclaimable; 
and this opinion, 1 hope 1 may be 
allowed tog^ay without being charged 
with c-golism, is founded on extensive 
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observation, and on very reflective and 
matured consideration. The other half 
are of the most desperate and deter- 
mined natures. In every small band, 
or knot of young thieves, tiiere will 
always be found one or two silUkhis^ 
as tliey denominate those whom they 
can persuade to ba foremost in any 
undertaking, by taunts of cowardice 
and threats of dissolving partnership. 
Now, the main cause of these boys 
being engaged at all in crime is, first, 
their acquaintance with their more 
cunning companions, arising out of the 
circumstance of proximity*of residence 
in the low neighbourhoods where they 
reside; secondly, tiicir irresolute na- 
tures, and the want of mental stmiigtli 
rendering them so peculiarly suasible, 
that they ]K)ssess no powers of resist- 
ance ; for want of education and mental 
c\ercisc, they sufl'er themselves to be 
placed in any boat, and curried down 
any stream, in companionship with 
those who chanced first to engage their 
attention. It is from a knowledge of 
tlicse facts tiiat I am led to predicate 
that, were they taken out of society on 
the first commission of crime, instead 
of liemg allowed to go the same round 
and round for years, that full one lialf 
would, after time for retleclioii, and 
the lmp^o^elncnt of tlieir mental cajia- 
ciues, Ix’ so far restored to a sense of 
tlieir former errois and weaknesses, 
as to lie wall safety allowed to return 
into the world long before the exjuiation 
of the term of the sentences which it 
would lie policy to pass on all, until 
tlieir idiosyncrasies and imjirovcd fix- 
edness of purpose could be unequi- 
vocally ascertained. There are some 
again who are indomitable ; but, under 
a proper system of management, the 
instances would fall far short, \ery far 
short, of the popular impression re- 
garding the incorrigibility of juvenile 
oflenders. I therefore conjure ' the 
government to make the experiment 
on a sufficiently large scale, not only 
to relieve the public from losses of 
property, but to redeem our national 
character as a moral people, and to 
give to tlie philanthropic world the 
comfortable assurance that the cause 
of human happiness was on the ad- 
vance ; in the absence of which no 
true philanthropist can be happy, and 
which (speaking in reference to the 
abandoned boys) can never be brought 
about by any society or number of 
societies. ^ 


There is one great service a society 
might perform for the country, because 
the offices it would have to render are 
of a nature the government could not 
consistently be seen in, without making 
a law for the purpose. It has often 
occurred to me that a society to take 
some cognisance of discharged pri- 
soners is a desideratum in this country, 
or rather metropolis ; and I have drawn 
out a plan for its formation. Many 
offenilers, when discharged from prison, 
whether acquitted or on expiration of a 
term of imprisonment, if the opportu 
nity were afforded them, would make 
strong efforts to regain their lost posi- 
tion in society; but being without 
money, and deserted in their utmost 
need by their former friends, i^thout 
strength of mind sufficient to support 
them under the reflection that they are 
outcasts of honest society — more pro- 
perly, the unconvicted society — in a 
moment of despair, disgust, and re- 
venge against all persons, they are 
induced to become associates of pro- 
fessed thieves, and are thus hurriea on 
into a vortex of crime before they have 
time for reflection. If, when the mind 
were in this stale, retiring from itself 
under a sense of shame, and in a 
condition too weak to meet the ex- 
|xicted reproaches from their own 
immediate friends, and tlie almost 
certain sarcastic coolness of former 
acquaintances, a temporary •slielter 
were afforded, and a little time given 
for reflection, allowing a few days for 
application to fi lends, under the advice 
and assistance of some able person who 
would be appointed for the purpose, 
and who should be selected for pos- 
sessing peculiar zeal, joined to a kind 
and soothing disposition; — if, Isay, 
these chances were afforded them, 
many would be provided with future 
honest employment, who are now too 
often, for want of such an asylum, 
and ** ministering to a mind diseased,’' 
entirely lost to society, in all save the 
injuries it recei\es from them. This 
is not a speculative notion; 1 have 
witnessed many instances in which 
discharged criminals, so sftuated as 
regards the state of their minds, might 
have, with a little assistance, been 
brought back to a feeling of perfect* 
abhorrence of dishonest conduct. 

These remarks are not applicable 
to the oflenders who follow dishonest 
practices as a trade. I would deal 
with tliem in another way. Wlieii 
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one man commits an assault on an- 
other, or defames his character by pro- 
mulging statements injurious to his 
good fame (technically termed a libel), 
and is by a jury found guilty, the judge 
either sentences the offender to fine and 
imprisonment, or to both, but seldom 
or never fails to add that the person so 
sentenced shall give bail for his good 
behaviour for a certain period of time ; 
in other words, that he will not again 
be guilty of a premunire within the 
prescribed space named in the bond, 
on pain of penalty. Assaults and 
libels have never been considered of 
the same heinous nature with felonies ; 
yet it has never been thougiit advisable 
to take cognisance of the after conduct 
of a felon, not even for an hour, 
although there is no comparison in the 
degree of moral turpitude, or in the 
danger and jeopardy the public are 
placed in from the practices of the one 
and the other. It is true, any sentence 
passed on a felon to be imprisoned 
until he found “ good and sufficient 
bail,” would be equivalent to perpetual 
incarceration; but why not protect 
society by binding him in his own 
recognisances to abstain in future from 
crime, under a penaltj of being impri- 
soned again, or transported ? This, it 
may be thought, comes to nothing more 
than is accomplished by a recent act of 
Sir Robert Peel’s, which increases the 
punishment under second and third 
convictions; but if the judges were 
authorised, as a consecutive to the 
entering into recognisance after under- 
going any punishment for the com- 
mission of offence, that the convict 
should be at the same time bound to 
appear, under pain of imprisonment 
or transportation, as above mentioned, 
before an officer who would be ap- 
pointed for the purpose, to answer all 
such questions as may be put to him 
or her, every month, appertaining to 
his or her place of residence and 
means of living — and, if necessary, to 
make them account for all or any part 
of their time between the intervals of 
examination, rendering them liable to 
apprehenSon on failure, as sentenced 
by the court; — if a power of this nature 
vrere in the hands of our criminal 
* judges, no other sentence would be re- 
quired, in almost every case of occa- 
sional lapses from the path of honesty, 
than to place the prisoner under the 
control of this power, and thus avoid 
the contamination • of him, by asso- 


ciating him, during some times a 
long incarceration, with the abandoned 
felons, besides degrading him and 
breaking his spirits, which is not the 
way to recall any man back, from a 
momentary deviation, to the path of 
virtue. This measure, then, would set 
at large all those who alone are to be 
considered as worth the preserving from 
prison pollution ; and, on the other 
hand, put the bit into the mouths of 
all practised offenders having once 
appeared at any criminal bar. It may 
be objected, that a man so situated 
would be cramped in his movements 
in life, and fiis exertions to obtain an 
honest livelihood so jiaralysed, that he 
would not ha\e a fair cliance with his 
fellow-men. This difficulty, 1 think, 
would be removed by the examination 
being a private one, and by the super- 
intending officer having a discretionary 
power even to forego the regulai attend- 
ance of the party, whenever he saw him 
in an employment which gave him (the 
officer) satisfaction, and when bis inter- 
ference would tend to dispossess his 
charge of an honest living. Besides, 
this kind of police guardianship would 
only be for a teim, — one, two, or three 
years at most, at the discretion of the 
judge before whom the culprit was 
tried. This duty, with all others re- 
lating t^ the protection of public and 
private property, ought to be placed 
in the hands of a eommission, who 
should sit daily, and ilirect all measures 
deemed useful in the public police 
department. They should make re- 
gular annual return.s to parliament of 
their proceedings, accompanied with 
hints for the making, amending, and 
repealing laws, as they (the commis- 
sioners) might see needful, so as to 
ha\e the laws always meeting and 
liarmonising with tlie changes which 
the ^ew circumstances of society are 
ever rendering necessary. “The ques- 
tion of difficulty IS,” says an able writer 
on this subject, “ why the laws and the 
means of prevention have not kept 
pace with the progressive advancement 
of the country, so as to check and keep 
within bounds those nefarious prac- 
tices?” This question is readily an- 
swered. Our legislature has no regular 
sourge of information of the changes 
going on in society, nor is there any 
one held responsible to lay before 
parliament, from time to time, such 
plans of prevention laws as are calcu- 
lated to go Sh advance of crime. Even 
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the correctives of rosfuery and vice of 
all kinds are protracted and delayed 
until the most direful ofTrets are pro- 
duced to society, calling out from every 
street, lane, and alley, for government 
interference. Their supineness is not 
to be wondered at, when it is consi- 
dered that each ind^idual member of 
the legislature is without any informa- 
tion on which he can place any rtdiance, 
however anxious he may be to do his 
duty. Again, what is the duty of the 
whole body is not considered the busi- 
ness of any particular member of that 
body. A commission wguld remedy 
this defect in our present system — a 
commission which should have the, 
entire charge of the ]niblic morals, and 
on which the government would call 
annually for its reports and advice 
in making laws for the improvement 
of the community al large. The only 
author I have met with who has writ- 
ten on this subject, said, thirty years 
ago : 

" But whether the numbers of these 
truly unfortunate women are a few thou- 
sands less or more, is of no consequence 
in the present discussion, since it is be- 
yond all doubt that the evil is of a inag- 
nitudo that la excessive, and iin])eriously 
calls for a remedy — not certainly a re- 
medy against the possibility of female 
prostitution , for it has already been 
stated, tliat it is a misfortiiiie that must 
be endured in large societies. ,\11 that 
can be attempted is, to divest it of the 
faculty of extending its noxious influence 
beyond certain hounds, and restrain those 
excesses and indeceiicie.s which have al- 
ready been shewn to be so extremely 
noxious to society, and unavoidably pro- 
ductive of depravity and crime. 

“The author is well aw’are that he 
treads on tender ground, w'ben in sug- 
gesting any measure, liowever salutary 
it may be in lessening tlio calendars of 
delinquency, it shall have the appearance 
of giving a public sanction to female 
prostitution. Under the influence of 
strong prejudices, long rooted in the 
human mind, it may be in vain to plead 
plus apud me ratio valebit quum vulgi 
opinio. If, how^ever, the political maxim 
be true, Qui non vetat pcccure, rifm possit, 
jubet, it certainly follows, that by suffer- 
ing an evil to continue, when we have it 
in our power to lessen or prevent it, we 
do violence to reason and to humanity^' 

That a prudent and discreet regula- 
tion of prostitutes in this great mc'tro- 
polis would operate powerfully, not 
only in gradually diminishing their 
numbers, but also in secifring public 


morals against the insults to which 
they are exposed, both in the open 
streets and at places of public entertain- 
ment, cannot be denied. Nothing can 
be clearer, than that the unrestrained 
latitude which is allowed to this class 
of females in Ixmdon is certainly an 
inlet to many crimes. Vulgar prejudice 
only opposes a legislative arrangement, 
lieligion and morality would both be 
ailvanced ; because, instead of (by the 
apjicarancc of sanctioning, as some may 
imagine) prostitution being encouraged, 

I say it would be restraiiierl, and a check 
immediately given to this \ice. In 
adopting the proposed measure, the 
cvurnple of several of our continental 
neighbours may be quoted, wher^crime 
lias not attained the height it has in this 
country. Holland, Italy, and France, 
may be referred to as instances ; they 
have each a shorter calendar of cn- 
minals. 'Hie moral estimation of the 
character of these countries in private 
life as compared to our own, forms 
another consideration distinct from the 
lower classes, from whence the mass of 
delinquency springs and is generated. 
Hie remarks under this head liave run 
out somewhat irregularly, but I hope 
to be pardoned when the importance 
of the subject is considered. 

RECKIVERS or STOLEN C('ODS. 

• 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
said on the encouragement the^e men 
hold out tp thieves in the commission 
of crime, they, nevertheless, form a 
very subordinate consideration, in my 
opinion, of our criminal code. It must 
be admitted by all, that those who pur- 
chase goods, having a guilty knowledge 
of their being obtained dishonestly, de- 
serve as heavy a punishment as the 
thief. But, as I before said in my first 
paper, there is no hope of putting down 
crime by any enactments against the 
receivers of stolen goods ; because the 
difficulty of reaching one out of five 
hundred renders all laws inopenitive, 
and almost a nullity against them ; be- 
sides, if by possibility they could be 
constructed on any improved ^irincinle, 
and a greater proportion of offenaers 
brought to justice than heretofore, yet 
the inducements to commit the offence, • 
in consequence of the profits accruing 
therefrom, are such as will always bring 
a number into the trade equal to the 
wants of the robliers. It is for this reason 
that I am led to believe all enactments 
against this oflcncc* w'lll ever he found 
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futile and useless in the repression of 
crime ; and tins 1 am the more ui^ed 
to press on the notice of our law- 
makers, that the energies of the magis- 
tracy should be mainly directed against 
the practical depredator. However, it 
is an offence, and one of equal turpi- 
tude with any in the calendar. The 
great and monied receivers are very 
rarely or never brought to justice; 
Ikcy Solomon is perhaps the only ex- 
ception for many years past, and he 
successfully carried on the trade for 
upwards of thirty years. 

1 feel under an obligation to speak 
the truth in all I have to write of my 
experience ; and 1 have no hesitation 
in declaring, in the most solemn man- 
ner, tliat full one half of the persons 
convicted of this crime have been either 
entirely innocent, or been committed 
under circumstances of carelessness, 
merely from want of due caution, and 
not persons who were in the habit of 
purchasing from thieves, knowing the 
goods to have been stolen. Such 
is the strong prejudice of the Judges 
against all those who are accused of 
this offence, that every buyer of a 
saddle, bridle, or old tub, whether the 
same had been purchased publicly or 
privately, whether the purchaser was 
in a state of sobriety or inebriation, is 
sure to have every quirk and turn of 
the law of evidence wrested against 
him ; knd the judge never fails to la- 
bour, with all the zeal of a well-feed 
advocate, to procure a verdict of guilty 
— really almost insisting on the jury 
pronouncing thus, considering it a 
coup d'etat to convict every one charged 
with this offence, whilst the real re- 
ceivers and abettors of crime go un- 
punished. This is an incontrovertible 
fact, and demands attention. 

This statement is not made, as some 
are too apt to suppose all complaints 
am, merely for the sake of saying 
something against those who adminis- 
ter justice m our qriminal courts of 
law, but to shew that they deceive 
tliemselves by looking at the number 
ofconvictifons under this head of crime, 
and inferring tlierefrom that they ai'e 
reducing the mass of real receivers. 

1 . Last year there was quite a sensation 
created in the woollen trade about three 
master-tailors, who were committed to 
Newgate for having purchased goods 
of a young man in the employ of a 
draper of considerable business in the 
vicinity of Coventry Street. It was 


immediately bruited all over the town, 
that his employer had lost 2000/. worth 
of property, and that these tailors had 
purchased the whole. The fact proved 
to be, that the culprit had robM his 
master of about 500/. worth of goods, 
which he had disposed of among a 
numerous body of tailors, persons he 
had become accjuainted with through 
the large trade his master carried on ; 
and he liad induced these tradesmen to 
become his customers, by stating to them 
tliat he was shortly going into business 
for himself; that he was then, by an 
agreement with his employer, allowed 
to do business for himself ; and that 
.he had money, which enabled him to 
purchase for ready cash and sell again 
cheap. As he was a steady young 
man, many were by his representation 
induced to encounige his efforts, think- 
ing they were sei'ving an industrious 
and worthy person. At lengtli, when 
his neiarious conduct was discovered, 
he confessed *the robbery, and ktated 
wher6 the goods had been sold. It 
happened tliat all the purchasers but 
three had cut the articles up in tlie 
regular way of trade. These three, 
however, although most respectable 
tradesmen, and having the goods ex- 
posed in the open shop, with other 
articles of the same kind, and entered 
regularly at fair trade-prices in their 
account-books, w'ere commuted to 
Newgate to take their tiials. Being 
employed to write a defence for one of 
tliein, I had frequent conferences with 
their attorneys, who all agreed, tliat 
although Oiere could be no question of 
their innocence, yet, from the general 
prejudices of tlie judges against all 
who appeared before them charged 
with this offence, that a verdict of 
guilty would be obtained. It, how- 
ever, for once, turned out otherwise — 
th^'^ were all acquitted ; but many 
similar cases have come under my 
knowledge wherein no verdict of 

e should have been pronounced. 

tradesmen were fortunate in hav- 
ing a respectable and intelligent jury, 
who looked only at the facts of the 
case, disregarding the judge’s ai^gu- 
ments altogether. 

A very large proportion of those 
who'come under the denomination of 
receivers of stolen goods, and who are 
tried at the Old Bailey, are persons 
free from any intention of guilt. The 
case of a poor broker, for whom I in- 
terested myself, is a fair sample of a 
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hundred known to me. Whilst the 
man was lU in bed, one morning, about 
ten o’clock, his wife purchased a com- 
mon plated liqueur frame, at what might 
be considered a fair broker’s trade-price ; 
it was proved, that the instant after she 
became possessed of it, she placed it 
in a conspicuous |fart of the shop- 
window for sale. A few days after- 
wards it was seen in tins place by the 
person from whom it had been stolen. 
The broker, under Sir Robert Peel’s 
act, was convicted, having the stolen 
property in his possession, for which 
lie could not account, it l^ing brought 
into his shop by a stranger. 

Now if tliis man, or rather his wife^ 
were to blame, and deserved fourteen 
years’ transportation (winch lie got) 
for what may be considered an indis- 
creiioij, 1 cun only say to the jud^e 
who thinks so, that, e\ery liour of his 
existence, thousands of similar trans- 
actions are going on in tjiis metro]iolis, 
without the parties having the slighlest 
notion of buying stolen property. The 
man was totally ruined, Ins family dis- 
persed, his wife in a workhouse, his 
own constitution entirely broken by 
an imprisonment of six years and a 
quarter, vv hen he was «again restored, a 
useless nioinber, to society. 

It ought not to be disguisisl, that 
our present laws do not roach the real 
offenders; they are so flimsily con- 
structed as ne\er to catch any hut the 
ignorant and weak — the monied man 
breaks through them every hour. And 
this will ever be the ease whilst our 
legislature works by the piece-meal 
system of making laws, which has from 
time to time been adopted, on sugges- 
tions ajiplicable only to particular 
cases. It IS to be lamented that we 
have not one general taw that should 
embrace every object, and remedy every 
defect in the present statutes, on the 
subject of the criminal jurisprudence. 
Whether tlie characters wlio are charged 
with this crime, that now appear at the 
Old Bailey, are in each particular case 
guilty or otherwise, I will not furllier 
dispute ; but I will, in almost every 
instance, undertake to prove the indi- 
vid»ials, one by oue, are not connected 
with the regular and wholesale plun- 
derer, by which some millions In a 
year are taken from the public. 

The receivers are a numerous body, 
but may, for my pui-pose in this 
paper, be classed under the following 
heads : 


Buyers of stolen bank and country 
notes ; 

Ditto of plate ; 

Ditto of jewellery and watclies ; 

Mamie store-shops ; 

Women who reside in courts, or m 
obscure places, professing to carry on 
washing, mangling, or keeping some 
little shop as a blind, or stall; 

Women who keep stalls in the streets ; 

l*awnbrokers, who open for the pur- 
pose of 1 ‘eoeiving stolen goods ; 

.lew's who call themselves general 
dealers ; 

To which I may with fairness add, 
many very large and wealthy houses 
in the city of London, whose trans- 
actions of late years can comejiuder 
no other denomination. 

There are, probably, no more than 
ten persons ii; London who carry on 
the trade of purchasing bank-notes 
solely. These men are so connected, 
that they can dispose of any notes. 
Even after they are advertised, and 
])ayment stopped at the bank, and 
every ^mblicity given to the numbers, 
yet Will they unhesitatingly buy at a 
profit of twenty -five per cent, giving 
15s. for every pound, most of which 
are forwarded to the continent, where 
they are passed through a variety of 
hands, in trading transactions, until all 
possibility of tracing them is removed, 
and in lime find Uicir way to the Bank 
of England for payment. It is evident 
that this trade must ever be confined 
to a few', from tlie difticiilty of forming 
connexions to carry it on with security. 
Not many years since a certain trades- 
man embarked in this speculation, but, 
for w’ant of a proper concatenation of 
auxiliaries, he very narrowly escaped 
conviction on a very large note. Some^ 
limes tlie parties will go over them- 
selves, and lay the whole of their money 
out at the large trading fairs which are 
held on the continent ; tlien, by selling 
again immediately, receive the currency 
of the country where they are. Diis, 
if done at one per cent loss, is not a 
consideration, as they generally deal 
for considerable sums ; the twenty-five 
per cent covering all losses, and leaving 
them ample profit for their trouble. 

The plate-receivers are [>ersons who« 
keep fixed crucibles always in readi- 
ness, to melt any quantity of plate 
brought in. When the whole is cast 
off. It is weighed, and purchased at 
about 1«. Zd. pe( ounce under the 
current market-price of silver; or, 
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sometimes a liberal payment is made in some serv'ice nnknovm to them, and 

for the melting, and the thief disposes that he called a little time since for a 

of the goods at his own discretion. In clean shirt, and asked permission to 

this case, if the plate is not recovered leave the bundle, or box, until he re- 
in framitu to the crucible, there is no turned ; adding, “ Good God ! 1 hope 

longer any risk in possessing the pro- the boy lias not turned thief!'' 

perty, it having, in a few minutes, By conducting^ their business in this 
undergone a change of figure which and similar ways, they generally e.s- 

prevents its owner from ever again cape justice. I at one time knew of 

recognising his property. seventy- four of these places in the 

Those who purchase jewellery and metropolis, of which I took an account 

watches are principally Jew’s, who from convicted boys. The certainty of 

either travel the country with it, or their existence and locality I obtained 

send it to their connexions at sea-]iort by asking the fresh boys who came 

towns, where it is disposed of and dis- into prison . f they knew them, some- 

persed better than at inland towns, times giving their names, and then de- 

where purchasers of these articles are siring them to say where the houses 

mostly stationary. were situated ; at other times naming 

Marine store-kccpcrs\mvef from time the residence, and asking for the name 

immemorial, borne the odium of having of the woman who kept it; as also by 

been the chief receivers in the metro- relating, hearing, and comparing anec- 

polis ; and I believe they have deserved dotes about their various doings, which 

the reproach. The principal business I was constantly drawing out of the 

is, however, gone out of their hands, boys. Now this is an astounding fact, 

save in naval and militaiy robberies of and at the time I could, with the as- 

stores, which have at all times been sistanco of one boy I could name, have 

extensive m our dock-yards and other convicted the w^hole in a few weeks, 

arsenals, and on the banks of the river. I have mentioned this to many who 

Through the assistance of these men, ought to take cognisance of these 

plunder is con.stantly obtained and dis- things, but without effect. 

r ed of in various ways, which w'lll Wonten who keep stands for the sale 
hereafter explained under that (f fruit , in the streets — These })er- 

head. sons are the incipient sneaks’ only 

It is astonishing w’hat a number of resource in vending the tritlmg articles 

women there are in this tow n who live they commence crime w’ltli ; edible 

by buying stolen articles of the young articles are mostly coveted by them, 

sneaks. Every kind of portable com- and for which they give not one-seventh 

modity they are open to receive ; linen- part the value. 1 believe there is not 

drapery, hosiery, w’ork -boxes, tea- one of these women, who makes a per- 

caddies,&c. &c.; in short, every thing manent standing in one place, but 

the young thief can lay his hands on relies more on her dealings with these 

they take. 1 defended one of these young rogues for a living, than on any 

women four times, and each time she sale of goods at her stall, 

escaped justice; being, liow^ever, in Pawnbrokers. — Tliere are pawn- 
every case, allowed to put m bail for brokers in every low neighbourhood 

her appearance to take her trial — a cir- throughout the metropolis whose whole 

cumstance which goes a great length buS^iness consists in receiving stolen 

in the court of the Old Bailey, and goods in the way of pledges. 1 have 

on which 1 shall have, on a future oc- received information of several, who 

casion, something to<add. are considered by the offenders to give 

Their practice is to have a house, or much better prices than the regular 

lodging, away from the receiving-shop, fences, which makes them prefer 

in which iheir husband, sister, or some pledging their booty, although there is 

other participator in the profits resides, neier any intention of redeeming the 

and to which place every article is goods. This the pawnbrokers know, 

conveyed as speedily as possible after as llie thief, being every hour liable to 

the thief is gone: very frequently it is fall* into the officers' hands, usually 

by a back communication between the destroys the duplicates, to prevent any 

two premises. If an officer should second charge being brought against 

follow too closely, before the articles him. 

are removed, they Ijave always a ready Jews who call themselves general 
answer — they wash for the boy, who is dealers. — This is as numerous a class 
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as any in London who receive stolen 
goods. They are a very cunning and wary 
set of dealers, and carry on their prac- 
tices so artfully as rarely to be caught : 
their fraternisation afTords them a large 
scope of connexion in disposing of the 
goods after they are bought — an advan- 
tage very few others Snjoy. 

Although any practice of the regular 
tradesmen does not truly come under 
this head, yet so many nefarious trans- 
actions have come within my observa- 
tion in the city of Ixindon, that I 
cannot pass the subject by without 
some notice. 1 will not, ^however, m 
tins place make any observations on 
the law of debtor and creditor, or the. 
means by which many persons possess 
themselves of goods suneptitiously, 
further than to give one instance which 
came Avithin my own knowledge. A 
lirm in the Manchester hue, w inch had 
made some money (I will not say 
how), resided next dqor to a lai^e 
carpet- warehouse, the proprietor* of 
which offered the trade and pieniises 
to Ills neighbours fur a certain sum. 
They in consef|uence entered into a 
negotiation for the sale and purchase 
of the same. The firm, which was 
situated not far from I low Church, 
suggested, that as the eai pet - dealer 
had a good trade au<l credit (although 
on the eve of shewing embarrassment 
to Ills creditors), he should make a 
journey among the carpct-manufac- 
tuiers, and purchase as largely as he 
could, and fill the warehouse with 
goods, which they (the firm) would 
take, after deducting twenty per cent 
from the invoice prices, together with 
the other goods on the premises at the 
siiinc rate ; reminding the ciupet- 
warehousernan, that, as his circum- 
stances would coiistniin him to make 
a compromise with his creditors, the 
ready cash which vvould be paid by 
them would enable him to offer prompt 
payment of a small dividend — an offer 
more likely to be acceded to by Ins 
creditors, than a larger composition in 
prospective. By this arrangement the 
firm realised upwards of 1700/., the 
carpet-man paid .5.s. in the pound to 
his creditors, and thus Iwth parties 
were gainers, at the expense of honest 
men. This statement, wdiich is fouflded 
on facts, needs no comment. 

This is only one sample of many 
others of daily occurrence in our vir- 
tuous metropolis. Abuses of every 
description, when about to be ex- 


posed, meet with opposition. The 
principals in this transaction, aware 
of my knowledge of their proceed- 
ings in this and many similar do- 
ings, have had the audacity to threat- 
en any who may cause the expose. 
As this is not a place to imlulge 
in digression, all 1 shall say for the 
present is, that every thing on city 
business will l>c out in due time. I 
should have stated, that an eminent 
silversmith had some participation in 
tins nefarious transaction, and that the 
Manchester warehousemen are at this 
moment prosperously carrying on their 
trade, on the premises of the carpet- 
dealer so respectubli/ obtained. liow 
is it that those receivers of stolen^ood» 
are not more exposed 't Is it because 
they all become rich, and, by the 
modern gauge of respectability, are 
infiuential, and company for gentle- 
men ? 

*• Men are what they name not to them- 
selves, 

And trust not to each other." 

FOEGERS. 

As the prosperity of a country ad- 
vances, there is generally a proportion- 
ate increase of eul : wliilst an influx 
of riches are jilaced in one scale, an 
augmentation of crime is found in the 
other. Jn London, wdiere the popu- 
lation and commerce have arrived to 
such an extraordinary height, and where 
the continual interchange of pro|)erty 
and transfers of money are going on to 
an almost incredible amount, it ceases 
to be a wonder, that where all are 
struggling to arrive at or maintain a 
]dace HI respectable society, that many 
should lose their position, and, being 
rendered desperate by disappointineut, 
resort to forgery and other crimes. It 
may be presumed, that nearly the whole 
of forgeries on bankers and merchants 
are committed by persons whose minds 
are in a state of despair, arising some- 
times out of real circumstances of mis- 
fortune, but more frequently by the 
pursuit of wild and ill-judg«d specu- 
lations. In this great tee//., many in 
their schemes and transactions indulge 
in foolish and extravagant notions of* 
gam; and such men being, for the 
most part, of a teiiiperamont which 
will no^ allow them, under any dis- 
appoiiitiiienis, to reflect coolly on con- 
sequences, they rush recklessly into the 
commission of forgery ; being impelled 
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by their idiosyncrasies to make one 
desperate effort to reimburse themselves 
for actual losses, or what, by miscalcu- 
lation, they have been disappointed in 
realising. Others, again, who give 
themselves carelessly up to an inordi- 
nate love of pleasure, plunging them- 
selves into expenses far beyond their 
means, and who having once tasted of 
the baneful spring of extravagant ha- 
bits, can never again find resolution 
to forego them ; and for the support of 
which they have recourse to forgery. 
Not a few are drawn into this crime 
by the fatal propensity of gaming. 
After a night spent at the hazard or 
rottge et mir table, violently agitated 
the wl)ole time with tlie various (urns 
of good and ill luck, the mind at length 
becomes morbidly excited ; and in this 
state, after suffering some heavy loss, 
is prepared for the commission of for- 
gery. In a large community such 
members are like ill weeds in a fair 
garden, which will spring up again 
and again, root them out as often as 
you may. 

From these considerations, it is evi- 
dent that no penal laws w ill ever be 
effective in suppressing this crime; 
and the government has manifested 
much humanity and sound judgment, 
in relieving the public from the shock- 
ing spectacles so often relocated in this 
metropolis, by executing all who com- 
mitted \his offence. The punishment 
annexed to the enme never enters into 
the mind of the man who sits down, 
in a state of monomania, to write an- 
other*s name, for the purpose of un- 
lawfully obtaining money. The mam 
object in view is to throw as many 
obstacles in the way of the practica- 
bility of committing the act of forgery, 
more than considering the seventy of 
punishment. Many forgeries are com- 
mitted on bankers and merchants by 
false checks, or drafts for money. It 
only requires an arrangement between 
the banker and his cu^Ltomcr to entirely 
put a stop to this mode of perpetrating 
the offence. Two things are necessary 
to be donii for the accomplishment of 
this desideratum : 

1st. A private scheme of signs for 
»*.he whole year should be constructed 
by each banker, and given to his 
customers on a card every first day 
of January; as there would be no 
more issued than there were customers, 
and as the drawers 9! the drafts could 
liave no motive to communicate the 


sign to a third person, secrecy would 
be preserved throughout the year; or 
«new schemes of cipher might be issued 
every month, if found necessary. On 
the card so given out by the banker 
should be expressbd tlie letter or 
figure he had in his scheme fixed on 
for every day ih the year. Every 
morning when the bankers commenced 
their payments, the cashiers would of 
course have the day’s mark given out 
to them ; with whicli all checks that 
day presented must agree, before they 
could be answered by payment. It 
would be a v'aste of tune to expatiate 
on the endless variety of signs which 
might be contrived ; the letter A might 
serve for the first year, only by assign- 
ing to it a different situation, either on 
the face or back of the check, for every 
day in the year. 

2dly. If ilie bankers would but be 
more careful in the delivery of blank 
checks, and their customers equally 
cautious when they were in their pos- 
session, and not suffer them to lie 
about on the desks in the counting- 
houses, as IS the almost universal prac- 
tice. It should be a fixed rule, that 
none but printed checks should be 
paid; so that the man who contem- 
plated a forgery must be constrained 
to ]X)ssess himself of a form before lie 
could commit the deed ; and this would 
be rendered very difficult for him to 
do, if the writers of checks would take 
as much care of the blanks as of their 
bank-notes, and which they are bound 
to do; — in fine, to make it as difficult 
to obtain an unfilled-up check as it 
would be to steal their cash-box from 
the iron chest. 

If these plans were adopted, T ^con- 
ceive there would be few forgeries of 
checks on bankers. Regarding bills 
and notes of hand, there is less danger 
of forgeries. If, however, it w'ere more 
a custom of trade with respect to town 
bills, that the accepting party should 
be applied to, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the genuineness of the document 
before advances were made on it, a 
great check would be given to this 
species of forgery. Many a man now 
forges a bill with the full intention of 
himself preventing the jiresentatioD by 
payifig It before it becomes due. If 
such a custom of application were but 
partially established in Ixindon, it 
would incre»nse the chances of detec- 
tion so as to operate as a pow’crful 
restraint on the offence. Bank of 
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England and country -note forgeries 
there is no possibility of lessening, 
until discovery be made of a more in-^ 
tricate and better mode of making them, 
and thereby increase the difficulties of 
imitation. 

It is not, however, very easy to ima- 
gine any print or paper which cannot 
have their like formed. One thing on 
this subject strikes me as very extra- 
ordinary, namely, that at no time of 
late years has there been a single in- 
stance of the maker of bank-notes, or 
his plate, being brought to the bar of 
the Old liailey. Why do^not, it may 
be asked, the oohee employ persons to 
purchase them, and thus reach the. 
principals in this offence t If they know 
not how to set about it. there are num- 
bers in prison who will instruct them, 
if applied to in a proper manner.# This 
mode of attacking them appears to be 
the only one left open for their adop- 
tion; for as long as the notes are to 
be purchased, and their prices low, 
there will always be buyers iit this 
great town. 

r.MBrZZLEMENT. 

The term embezzlement formerly 
implied any kind of peculation or 
robbery committed by servants on the 
property of their employers. It is 
now defined in law (and in common 
acceptation of the word is so under- 
stood) to be, the unlawfully and felo- 
niously, contrary to the statute, apjiro- 
priatiiig money entrusted to a servant’s 
charge, for the use and business of his 
master, to his own purposes. An act 
of parliament, known by the name of 
Sir Thomas IMomer’s Act, makes this 
offence punishable with fourteen years’ 
transpoilation, without regard to the 
amount of money embezzled. All other 
kinds of robbery by servants arc treated 
in law as common felonies. Who ' it 
is considered that immense sums of 
money are constantly passing from 
hand to hand in this metropolis, and 
that thousands of clerks, shopmen, ap- 
prentices, and even porters, are em- 
ployed in conveying cash tliroughout 
the town, it is a matter of surprise, and 
a very consolatory refiection in the pre- 
sent degenerate state of momls and 
principles, that there should be so few 
cases of embezzlement brought to the 
bar of the Old Bailey. However, more 
cases of this kind of crime are either 
forgiven or compounded, than of any 
other known ofience against the laws. 


There are many reasons why it should 
be so. Perhaps the offender may have 
been an old and faithful servant up to 
the period of the commission of the 
crime ; and the recollection of former 
services are put into the scale against 
one act of dereliction from honesty. 
In other cases, the culprit’s family are 
known and respected by the offended 
party, when considerations for the feel- 
ings of the innocent prevail. But more 
frequently the love of money triumphs 
over all other causes, the prosecutor 
agreeing to forego the proceedings if 
the lost property is restored, ■x 

The causes which lead to this offence 
involve the moral state of the metro- 
polis; I shall therefore conclude my 
remarks under this head with l^lating 
one case, which is too remarkable to 
be omitted. 

A youth about seventeen years of 
age was entrusted with 470/. by bis 
master, for the purpose of paying it 
into the banker’s; when he reached 
the house it was closed, being after 
five o’clock. As he returned home 
with the money in his pocket, it sud- 
denly came into his thoughts that he 
would rob his master of it : he there- 
fore went home, as if he had paid the 
money regularly into the banker’s 
hands. At night when he went to his 
bed-room, having previously procured 
some paste and sheets of blue lining- 
paper, he fastened all the n^tes by 
pasting their edges against the interior 
of his clotlies-l)ox, and then covered 
them in the same manner with the 
blue lining-paper; m the morning re- 
placing his clothes as usual. 

In the course of the following day 
it was discovered that tiie money had 
not been paid into the banker’s, when 
he said he had lost it, and w'as afraid 
to mention it to his master. He was 
given in custody, but still persisted in 
his having lost the notes. On the 
trial, there being a total absence of 
any proof of his having stolen tlie 
notes, or that he had appropriated 
them to his own use, his story, which 
was artfully told, was belie\i^d by the 
jury, and he was acquitted. The mo- 
ther of the youth now made an appli- 
cation for her son’s clothes and box,* 
which were refused, more out of an- 
noyance than for any other purpose, as 
the officer had searched the box when 
the boy was taken into custody. A 
letter was written tlireatening to bring 
an action for the Woveiy of the box 
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and clothes, which induced the pro- 
secutor to restore them to the lad, who 
on his shoulders carried the 470/. out 
of the house, after having been tried 
and acquitted for stealing the same. 
The boy, during his residence in New- 
gate, had learnt enough of law to feel 
assured that he could not be tried 
again for the same offence; and his 
mother assisting him, the notes were 
all rendered available; and 1 have 
been informed that she opened a shop 
of business with the money. 

DrrFpilS AND RING-DROPPERS. 

These offenders were at one time 
very numerous, and both crimes 
usually practised by the same persons, 
but tfieir tricks aie now too stale to 
catch many. Persons who reside in 
town are generally cautioned against 
these traps early in life; but when 
time has rendered the crime, from de- 
suetude, forgotten, there are always 
some ready to revive it, and feel the 
pulse of the public on the subject: 
this lias been tne case with the duffers, 
who are persons dressed in the habili- 
ments of seafaring men, assuming a 
blunt kind of honest, straightforward 
manner. Their object is to impose a 
common, home-made article, on the 
public for a valuable foreign or.e, un- 
der pretence of their being smugglers. 
To enumerate all the tricks they resort 
to would be to write a much long«*r 
paper than the one now before the 
reader. In London, their most com- 
mon practice is, for one of them to go 
into the street and accost any decent- 
lookiilg country person, saying, “ they 
have some most valuable articles of 
foreign make, which they have smug- 
gled, and which they will, being in 
want of money, sell very cheap.’' As 
a countryman, when in town, is anxious 
to take his wife or daughter some 
kind of present, he too often falls 
into the trap, and accompanies the 
man to some remote public-house, 
where is sitting ano&er fellow, with 
a bundle of goods, which is managed 
with sucl^ an air of caution and mys- 
tery about the great risk they run of 
seizure, and the enormous value of 
^le articles, that the countryman ge- 
nerally has the goods crammed into 
his pocket without scarcely seeing 
them; when he pays the money for 
trash, and departs completely pigeoned. 
A few years since they had resort to 
another scheme, in \vhich 1 was once 


myself a sufferer. As in the before- 
mentioned case, a sailor-like, hearty- 
looking man, goes to a house, and men- 
tions to the first person he sees, that 
he wants to speak to the master, whom 
he informs in a whisper, that he and 
his comrades have just come ashore, 
and have got seven or eight gallons 
of Cognac or Schiedam in the neigh- 
bourhood, which will be sold, as they 
are in want of money, very cheap. 
If they obtain permission to bring it, 
they put the cask into a sack, and when 
in the presence of the buyer, take out 
a giinblet, ^nd, asking for a glass, 
bore a hole apparently at random ; and 
|iaving served the party with a sample 
of really good quality, it is most usually 
sold, and, generally, in such a transac- 
tion, the money promptly paid. Shortly 
afterwards the secret comes out; the 
vessel IS full of w'ater, having a tube 
and a small vessel made inside the 
larger one, which contains about a pint 
of real spirits : the principal difficulty 
in this deception is, to bore exactly over 
the tube, which is, however, of course, 
marked before they bring it for sale. 
The man who took me in had 25/. out 
of the same town all within a few hours, 
and got off. 

Uing-dropping is, I believe, nearly 
an obsolete offence. A ring or seal, 
&c. IS on the ground, and then, 

as anotlier person is passing, a man 
pretends to have found it, saying, “ I 
am lucky, sir ! but as you were by at the 
same time it was found, 1 cannot but 
think, in common fairness, you are en- 
titled to half.'’ if the bait takes, a 
question arises how it can be divid^ ; 
this leads to an adjournment to some 
public-house, where the matter may be 
discussed and the true value' ascer- 
tained. The party who picked it up 
now regrets that he has not money 
abo,vt him, or he would at once take 
the thing and give the other his moiety 
in cash ; however, as he wants nothing 
but what is fair, he will leave the value 
of it4o the strangers in the room, and 
take his share in money from the other. 
These strangers are confederates, who 
exclaim, “ What a valuable article V* 
and expatiate on their good fortune; 
a high price is put on it. The finder 
at length pretending to be very gene- 
rous, consents to take what the other 
can raise to get rid of the business; 
thus taking all the money from the 
man's pocket for an article probably 
worth only a few shillings. 
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STEALING FROM CARRIAGES, 
CARTS, &C. 

In consequence of the great improve* 
ment in the make of travelling car* 
riages, there are now few opportunities 
for the dragsman to exercise nis calling 
in cutting off trunks fastened behind 
these vehicles, so that the thieves who 
have a preference for this mode of 
plunder, are now constrained to prowl 
about the streets, following the numer- 
ous carts which are daily employed in 
tlie delivering of goods in this large 
city, and who may be terfned “ cart 
sneaks.” They watch and dog the 
carts in all its sinuous movements 
through the streets, till they see an 
opportunity of seizing any package 
within their reach, or when the carter 
is delivering his goods, and is obliged 
to quit his post for a few minutes. 
Some very daring acts are committed 
in this w*ay. It is not many montl)s 
since a fellow got into a cart at raid- 
day standing at the door of the Green 
Man and Still, in Oxford-street, and 
took out a large basket of linen, called 
a coach, and drove off; but he was 
brought to justice. I have known 
several instances of their being so daring 
as to roll large barrels, with their con- 
tents, away from where they stood in 
the street. One man stole a piece of 
carpet from the tail of a cart, with 
which, after moving a few yards, he 
found he could not proceed in conse- 
quence of its weight ; he dropped it 
against the wall, and positively had the 
impudence to fetch it away after hav- 
ing gone for a friend to help him ; and 
with which they got clear off. Many 
acts of the thieves, for coolness of au- 
dacity and apparent careless confi- 
dence, appear incredible in narration; 
but the truth is, that, like all hazardo*i.s 
callings, the longer the parties remain 
in them, and the more miraculous es- 
capes they have, the more confident 
assurance they acquire, until, like tiie 
forlorn-hope man of the regiment, he 
receives his deatli-shot at last. 

DEPREDATIONS ON THE RIVER 
THAMES. 

Before the docks were constructed, 
and when ships to the number of two 
thousand and upwards were lying in 
the river, discharging and taking in tlieir 
caigoes, the depredations on the pro- 
perty of the shipping interest is almost 
past belief — even the anchors and 
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cables of ships were stolen, whilst the 
vessels were sent adrift. At other 
times the pirates would cut the lighters 
adrift, and then follow them to a con- 
venient situation for plunder. The 
most daring and outrageous piracies 
were committed even in open day ; and 
it is calculated that, during the eigh- 
teenth century, the plunder on the river 
Thames amounted to ten millions ster- 
ling : the loss of the West India trade 
alone is estimated at seven millions 
during that period, and that of thc' 
coal trade to upwards of 20,000/. per 
annum. 

But all this time, it must be remem- 
bered, there was no marine police, and 
the shipping were exposed, during the 
long winter nights, in the open river, 
to the piracies of, it is calculated, up- 
wards of four thousand depredators, 
whom the government never interfered 
with. After the establishment of the 
river-police, a resolution was drawn 
up at a meeting of the shipping 
interest, wherein it was stated that not 
less than 150,000/. per annum was 
saved to them by that force. 

Nothing can be more striking than 
this fact of the tardiness of govern- 
ments to adopt efficient measures for 
the suppression of crime and immo- 
rality. For one whole century do 
they suffer crime uninterruptedly to 
run on, without making the slightest 
effort to stop its course, although the 
means of prevention existed adl the 
time. At the eleventh hour they inter- 
fere, and take credit to themselves for 
having at length done their duty by 
suppressing the banditti. But did it 
never occur to them, that the evil pro- 
duced by their supineness is in active 
force at the present moment? By 
their want of energy and foresight they 
have raised up a class of marauders, 
as formidable as the bucaniers were ; 
and which, I fear, will take them a 
much longer time to annihilate, as 
their fastnesses are not so tangible. 

When the four or five thousand 
plunderers were, by the new s^tem of 
river-police and docking the vessels, 
deprived of the power of continuing 
their furtive trade, can it be supposed 
they all turned honest men ? No ! 
they spread themselves all over the 
town, and, to use their own language, 
only altered their game. And here 
they are, or their posterity, now, on 
other ground, to carty on over again 
the same kind of warfare. Tliey have 
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augmented the number of London 
thieves, perhaps 'by their influence, 
example, and increased numbers, full 
one-half what they were thirty -five 
years ago. It is very much to be re- 
gretted that our rulers cannot see these 
things, and that they are not alive to 
the (act, that Uiere is no course left 
open to them but to begin with the 
children of thieves, and thus cut off 
the breed altogether, now that they 
have suffered the body of depredators 
to accumulate to their present num- 
bers. 

At the present day, there is not so 


much crime committed on the river, 
comparatively, as on shore. In this 
view of the subject, I take the wharfs, 
warehouses, and all stores on the banks 
of the river, as properly on shore, and 
it is so considered by the law. There 
are but few acts of open theft commit- 
ted now oil th^ river; some loss of 
property, such as grain, flour, &c., 
occasionally takes place, by its being 
delivered to forged orders ; and pecu- 
lations to a considerable amount are 
always being carried on in the dock- 
yards and various stores of govern- 
ment. * 


SCOTIa’s GATIIERIVG. 

Come, honest men !" from Bute to Fife — 
Come, bonny lasses !** maid and wife — 
Come, gather to the hallow'd strife, 

For country, kirk, and king ! 

While bloodless yet your '^com riggs*^ wave, 
Wliile altars shield your falherc’ grave. 

And sabbath-bells yet ring. 

Ere Havoc, bom in realms afar. 

Let slip ’mid you her dogs of war. 

Think what ye have been, what ye are, 

And fain your bairns would sec ; 
Renown’d for order, worth, and skill, 

Free as the air for aught but ill — 

And freer who would be ? 

Come all, in garb of black or blue, 

Who, to your kirk and Bible true, 

Sti)l shudder at the godless crew 
That both would sweep away ! 

Come ye who o’er your martyr’d dead 
The good old paths still love to tread^ 

The headlong torrent stay ! 

Come ye who win, with manly toil, 

Bright harvests from no niggard soil. 

Come, if ye’d keep your dear- won spoil. 

And in your lairds confide ; 

Shoulder to shoulder if ye stand. 

Ye yet may save your fertile land 
t From Ruin’s backward stride. 

Come ye, old Scotia’s pride and boast I 
Her poor but letter’d peasant host. 

Whom knaves would tutor, to your cost, 

In Revolution’s lore ; 

- Come from the field, the loom, the plough — 
Come from those hearths so smiling now. 
Which soon may smile no more. 

Come ye who climb the giddy mast. 

Heedless of northern tempests’ blast. 

And soundly sleep, when perils past. 

Within your tranquil bay : 
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Pause, ere ye wake a stormier main — 

All hands, save One, would strive in vain 
That blood-red sea to lay. 

Come ye who, in war’s stirring times, 
Echo’d through Europe’s thousand climes 
(Dear^ your heart as Sabbath chimes) 

TTie watchword of your king — 

No puppet of the people’s will, 

But a free British monarch still — 

Let God save William 1” ring. 

Come, peer and peasant, one in mind — 

If lies can link, or interest bind ; 

Come, all tb Order’s cause inclined, 

The giant bulwark form ; 

Which, on the faith of ages stay'd, 

And mann’d by more tlian mortal aid, 

Shall mock the coming storm ! 


A DISH OF WHOLESOME PROVERBS. 

Among the changes that have of late be ambitious of speaking only in elc- 
years been fast coming upon us, threat- vated language of the Quixotic society, 
einiig to turn the world entirely upside instituted for the contusion ra- 

down, none perhaps is more ominous tional knowledge. In former days, be- 
the well-being ot the common people, fore the Schoolmaster broke loose, if you 
than the gradual banisiiment from daily went down into the country and visited 
use and language of those homely na- the dwellings of the people, in every 
tional proverbs and sayings — those second house yon would find a book 
((uaiiit aphorisms of experience, and or two of the homilies of the church, a 
humorous snatches of terse mother- delectable Uile-book of Sherwood or 
wit — which served our simple ances- Inglewood Forests, accompanieef with 
tors both for guidance in the ordinary various pleasant “right merry” and pa- 
concerns of life, and as the root of thetic ballads, old and new, over which 
much mental aliment; besides forming the rustic or young tradesman would 
to them a sort of common-sense code, weep or laugh an hundred times ; with 
which was much more suitable to their a bulky collection of national pro- 
wants and circumstances, than all the verbs, all well thumbed and amply 
complex reasonings of either politics or dog-eared, marking well the ample edi- 
philosophy. Since, however, the School- hcation derived from so useful and 
roaster has been let loose upon the valuable a library. But go into the 
country — if this sort of cant mly help same sort of habitations now, and what 
to explain some of the late changes- - will you find? no homily of our faith to 
and every unwashed artisan has become comfort the heart of the poor man, and 
political, besides being a philosopher, “ lead the soul to God,” no proverb-book 
a pcrfectibilian, and so forth, it is not to teach him when to sellandhowto buy 
to be expected that the worthy cate- with his compeers — to help his under- 
chumen of the new order of things standmgaslowhatsort ofaworld hchas 
should do aught else than despise the come into, and what he ought ftiirly to 
simple saws, nay, even the very Ian- expect of life — and to impress him with 
guage, of his ancestors, to whom he the practical wisdom of liis fathers ; 
finds himself so much superior ; and, but ten to one you shall find lie has got 
instead of making use of those epi- his piety upset by the blasphtMiious 
grammatic condensations of applicable trash of Paine or of Carlile ; the iia- 
wisdom which have served as a sort tural discmiteiit of his circumstances 
of moral code of direction to mankind, inflamed into madness by the knavish 
throughout all generations, he should misrepresentations o^ Cobbett, or the 
occupy himself chiefly in profound worst part of the daily press. Instead 
reasonings on the affairs of nations, and of the tales of Robin Hood and Little 
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John, you shall find on his shelf the and fell of common sense, now for 

inflated romance probably of the Mi- some time in progress, as to leave the 

nerva press, or New Burlington Street; restoration of this branch of their na- 

and, instead ofthe Proverbs of Solomon, tional literature to be effected by a 

or of any one else, to guide his way,” plain unliterary portrait-limner in the 

you shall have the head of the unfor- west of Scotland. Nor have they any 

tunate inquirer addled by the theories right to think thjs species of biblio- 

of Robert M‘Culloch and thephiloso- graphy beneath them; for the learned 

phers, or his brain turned by the in- Erasmus in Holland, and Guiccardini 

numerable osophys, and onomys, and in Italy, were collectors and publish- 

ologys, and aulics, of the impudent ers of adages in their day ; the great 

quack of a schoolmaster, in the shape Bacon published a collection of Apo- 

perhaps of tracts from the Society for thegrns New and Old, not to speak of 

the Dissemination of Use/ess Know- the learned and Rev. John Hay in 

ledge. England, thd Rev. David Ferguson in 

This state of things has worked its Scotland, Archbishop Beaton in the 

natural effect pretty well both here latter country, John Heiwood, James 

and in'* France, since the glorious mil- Kelly, A.M., John Daves, (George Iler- 

lennium of the first revolution ; and bert, the facetious James Howell, Ro- 

where these effects are to lead to, is bert Codrington, Tliomas Fuller, John 

happily at present hid from our ken ; Dyke, and numerous others of no small 

but, in the mean time, one of its second- name in their several generations. In- 

aiy symptoms is, that a canny chield in deed, to go further back, there is reason 

the nothern end of the island — a hu- to believe that Aristotle himself, as well 

roorous enthusiast for his country, who as Solomon, wrote or collected pro- 

has ridden the hobby of Scotch pro- verbs. “ Jullius Ceaser did write a col- 

verbs ever since he was able to under- lection of Apothegmes, as appeai-s in 

stand their value — seeing the natural an epistle of Cicero,” says Bacon, in 

tendency of things, and that this species the preface to his own collection. ‘‘ I 

of old-feshioned wisdom was falling need say no more,” he adds, “ for the 

into utter neglect, has occupied himself worth of a writing of that nature.” It 

for the last seven years in collecting is a pity his book is lost, for we doubt 

together the best versions of these quaint not thev were collected with judgment 

sayings most in use in Scotland; and, and choice; whereas that of Plutarch, 

arran^ng them in a Christian form, and Stobceiis, and in particular the mo- 

has now ventured to publish them to dern ones, draw much ofthe dregs. Cer- 

the world ; • just to remind us of the tainly they are of excellent use ; they are 

original source of much of the common mucrona verborum, poiuted speeches, 

sense which the changed state of things &c. 

has yet left us, and that antiquaries. These valuable salinas, or salt-pits, 
at least, may be enabled, by the pos- as Cicero conceitedly calls collections 

session of his book, to preserve this of proverbial sayings, because you may 

species of oral wisdom from perishing extract salt out of them and sprinkle it 

in total oblivion. Thinking it right also where you will, were the objects of our 

to set before our readers a dish of this earliest antiquaries. Camden w'as one 

wholesome common-sense aliment be- o^the first collectors of them, publish- 

fore the whole is left to be forgotten ing a considerable number, alphabeti- 

like an old song, we take leave first, cally arranged, in his Remains in 1605 : 

with all modesty, ^o make a few pre- but Caxton, the father of English 

liminary observations. typography, had, in 1478 , printed' 

Considering the high respectability Proverbs of Crystine of Pyse. To go 

of the subject, and that the greatest still farther back in our own country, 

geniuses, ancient and modern, have not Alfred the Great and Good perhaps led 

disdained to be makers or collectors of the way first of all, in his collection of 

proverbial sayings, it is a remarkable proverbs, written probably in Saxon, as 

feet, and worthy to be particularly mentioned by Spelman ; for by this 

noted, that the learned Scotsmen ofthe means he was considerably assisted in 

modem Athens should haye had so ameliorating and raising the moral cha- 

little penetration regarding the decline racter of our ancestors, which shewed 

♦ Scottish Proverbs, collected and arranged by Andrew Henderson ; with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by William Motherwell. Glasgow, D. Robinson ; London, Longman. 
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him to have been a wiser man tlian any 
memberof the Confusion of Knowledge 
Society of our day. Nay, it is even 
affirmed, that the proverbial sayings 
and apothegmatic wisdom of antiquity 
made a chief part of the instruction de> 
livered to the ancient Britons by the 
Druids, long before fhe Christian era ; 
the maxims of Confucius or Zoroaster 
in the East partake very much of the 
same character; so it is no shame for 
Andrew Henderson, the worthy and 
convivial Haphael of the west of Scot- 
land, to have employed himself in these 
last days in gathering together tlie 
pithy and auld-Jarand wisdom of our 
fathers; for, not willingly to cast blame* 
on the Edinburgh sovauts, Allan Ram- 
say the barber was no small drink in 
Ins day, as hair-dresser, poet, or a 
citizen of Auld Reekie, and yet he 
thought it no disparagement, either to 
the pastoral lyre or the wig-block, to 
collect and publish the floating moral 
essays of Ins country. To be sure,^oine 
of the sayings which the worthy author 
of the GetUlc Shepherd thus gave to the 
world in black print, were neither very 
cleanly in their meaning, nor yet very 
ficrUie ill their allusions ; but Allan 
could not help that, as a faithful his- 
torian of the panemiology of his coun- 
try, and could neither foresee the prud- 
ishness of our hypocritical days, nor 
that his ample collection was destined 
to sufl'er castration from the hands of 
a mere painter, in that cotton-spinning 
city which the conceited Kdiiiburgh- 
lans have always held in true metro- 
politan contempt. 

But it IS time we should give a 
round of these proverbs ; and the first 
thing w'a must observe in reference to 
the book before us, and our good neigh- 
bours the Scots, is, tliat although they 
claim the whole of tins collection as 
Scotch proverbs, not one per cent of 
them, perhaps, arc of real national 
growth, being borrowed, or rather 
transmitted, from the French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and every modem 
language ; which nations had them from 
the old Latins, the Greeks, the Jews, 
die Arabs, the eastern nations, made 
Heaven knows how far back ! when 
Adam himself was nought but a bc^ : 
for all nations transmitted short sen- 
tences of wisdom to their children. One 
of these most put forward, by being il- 
lustrated with a plate, — the one of the 
baker’s daughter ; viz. 

If theauld wife had na been in die 


oven hersel, she never would have thought 
of seeking her dochter there — 

is only a Scotchification of a well- 
known Spanish proverb; and, upon the 
subject of women, the soi-disant Scots 
proverb of 

A boiinie wife and' a hack door. 

Often make a rich man poor, 

is little more than a translation froni» 
the Italian of 

La porta di dietro e quella che guasta 
In casa. 

It IS also a Spanish proverb, of very 
caustic meaning, which is now used as 
an English saying, and thus rendered, 

He that marries a w'idow and three 

cluldrpn, marries four thieve?; 

but the pawkey Scotch give it a more 
libenil and characteristic translation ; 
thus, 

Hp that marries a widow and twa doch- 
ters, has three back-doors to his house. 

Moht of the short sayings now used 
both m Scotland and England were 
current proverbs at Rome m Cicero’s 
days ; there are a few, however, that are 
pure Scots, as, 

I'here's both meat and music here, 
quoth the dug when he ate the piper’s 
bag; 

which we take to be genuine, forasmuch 
as that melodious bagful of sound, with 
its pipes and streamers, is indigenous 
to the country, or at least has never 
been brought to such perfection else- 
where as be-nortli the Tweed. As to 
tins, iiowever, there is no saying with 
certainty, fur that graceful movement 
vulgarly called the highland fling is no- 
thing else but a Scots alteration of the fa- 
mous war-dance of the Greeks, origin- 
ally invented and taught by Theseus 
tlie dancing-master, as is evident by 
tlie form of the “ reel ” itself, which 
constitutes the Pyrrhic dance of the 
Scottish Celts, as well as by the snap- 
ping of fingers, the whoops/ and whoops! 
and kicking of heels, which form its 
principal ornaments; and which, in 
their first exhibition, gave su^h satis- 
faction to that classic people, that they 
erected Theseus into a god, or at least a 
denii-god ; and that was more tlian the 
modems would do for tlie best professor 
of dancing that ever “ lap in the 
Opera-house. Speaking of musical in- 
struments, indeed, we are of opinion, 
after certain of the profession, that 
the celebrated lyre *of Orpheus and 
Apollo was nothing but a rude sort of 
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fiddle, and was played with a stick, 
which was the reason why the Scots 
rejected it in favour of their own war- 
like pipe ; for, notwithstanding its clas- 
sical name and shewy appearance, we 
defy Paganini himself to bring any thing 
like music out of the said lyre, without 
his bow, to draw across the strings 
withal. This assertion reminds us of 
the proverb that saith. 

He hath got the fiddle without the stick ; 

which is many a good man’s case in 
these changeable times ; and talking of 
the times, another proverb delivers tlie 
oracle, that 

Fiddlers* wives and gamesters' drink 
are free to illm body ; 

just like the house of commons now ; 
and so it may soon come to pass, as it 
has been in otlier bad times, that, 

For lack of wise men fools sit on binks ; 
because, 

All things are good untried. 

As for the great advantages to come of 
what has lately been done in our land, 
(for we find we have insensibly got 
upon politics, to which tlie mother-wit 
of our ancestors has at present such 
pertinent application,) truly, 

The fish is good if it were but caught : 

but for all that, it is a wise proverb that 
afiirmeth 

It's not safe W'adiug in strange waters : 

At least, so say our ancestors, having 
further found by experience, that. 

All is not gold that glitters ; 
and that, 

The whelps are ever bUnd that dogs get 
in haste. 

According also to the Hebrew proverb 
of the wise Ben Syra the rabbi, whi^h 
may serve for more general illustration. 
The bride goes to her marriage- bed 
w’ith rejoicing, but know's not what shall 
happen to her ; 

and further conceri|ing untried experi- 
ments for some fancied good, another 
Hebrew proverb sayeth satirically, 

The Cffinel going to seek horns lost his 
ears; 

a consummation which, we hope, may 
never follow the change that hath of 
late been wrought amongst us. And 
yet sober-minded men have their ap- 
prehensions, because it is well known, 
with reference to certain fiivourites of 
the people, that * 

poga bark just as they are bred, 


and that 

He that comes of the hens must scrape. 
Indeed, we have already had several 
tolerable examples of the truth of the 
old saying, that 

The fish that*B bred m a dirty puddle 
will aye (taste of mud* 

And when we know how many dirty 
uddles there are, and what sort of 
1th has already come up, we may be 
excused our apprehensions, even sup- 
pose it were not true that 

He that rides behind another does not 
saddle when he pleases. 

And if a man has a little natural pluck, 
and a little natural sense of right and 
wrong, if he gets into a certain public 
house by roaring with the roarers, and 
pandering to the ignorant demands 
of the multitude, he will soon find the 
truth of the pawkey Scots proverb, 
which sayetii, 

IIe*‘ that serves the tod (fox) must e'en 
* carry his tail ; 

and that is neither a pleasant nor a si- 
necure office, as many will find to their 
cost ; so that if the truckler to the worst 
part of the commonalty wishes after- 
wards to have a little will of his own, 
he will further find that he cannot do 
as he would ; and, moreover, that 

He that sleeps with dogs must rise wdlli 
fleas; 

a most suitable illustration of many a 
good old saying, that in its practical 
operation comes bitingly home to men's 
businesses and bosoms. 

Still worse off will the new M.P. be, 
if, happening to represent a very low set 
of ten-pounders, he should be pos- 
sessed not only of some tolerable intel- 
ligence, but of something like gentle- 
manly feelings; for, in attempting to 
oppose any of their crude notions, he 
will find that there are no people so 
unmanageable as the unwashed igno- 
rant, who have nothing to lose. In 
that case, they will sopn turn round, 
and, regardless of his rank or educa- 
tion, be ready to stone him ; for, sayeth 
the proverb, 

Dirt defies the king, 

aryl the queen too, as well it may — a 
proverb of much wholesome meaning 
at this precious instant. 

Some may think that there is not 
much danger of all this ; but there ts 
danger, and great danger too, of many 
more things than we are here speaking 
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of, apon the simple ground of pnlin^rj 
ignorance and incapacity in the multi- 
tude to see any distance before them^ 
in the complex questions of politics, 
and the still more ccunplex fihiloiophy 
of the human character. In truth, sen- 
sible persons, who can see the two ends 
of things, are much more scarce than 
people are aware of ; and, in tliis re- 
spect, the few have greatly the advan- 
tage of the many, for, saith the pro- 
verb, 

'J'he wise man knoweth the fool, but the 
fool knoweth not the wise man 3 ** 

and hence the impotentqiature, in pro- 
per circumstances, and the manifest in- 
gratitude often, of public clamouV; 
hence also the difficulty, or rather 
folly, of applying it to public measures. 
This truth seems to have been well un- 
derstood by our fathers, wlien they 
made the expressive proverb, 

Shtdlow waters make most din ; 

and this is the age of (/in. As to the 
real pith and quality of all this din, how- 
ever, to bo made manifest hereafter — 
as goes the adtage, 

Wo’ll say naething, but we’ll see, 

As blind Pate said to lus dog. 

A part of the din will be echoed, of 
course, by tlie knaves of the people's 
own choosing, who will try to profit 
by it, to tlie drowning oi the still 
small voice of wholesome sense, be- 
cause, like the hens and the scraping 
proverb, there is another which sayeth. 

Who companies with the wolf will learn 
to liowl ; 

and some of that howling has already 
been hcarcl, both without and within 
the walls uf St. Stephen’s. As to the 
great promises that may be made by 
new men, it is a good proverb which, 
turning such into ridicule, sayeth — 

Cripjdes were aye great goers — 
llreak your log and try ; 

because it hath before been found that 

A man may spit in his fist and yet do 
but little ; 

which we hope will well apply both to 
tlie knavish tod and to those who un- 
dertake to carry its tail in these ticklish 
times. 

As to the honours of senaforship, 
truly some of the new men who are 
likely to be elected would become them 
about as well as would a cow a cart- 
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mid Jihe oiMBtOHtfted good that is to 
be dune by such men, we say nothing, 
but we remember the old proverb 

Pigs may whistle, but they have an 2U 
moudi for it ; 

which is quite oracular in a case like 
this, because, sayetli another pMMb, 

Souters (shoe-makers) shouldna be sail- 
ors who can neither steer nor Mr; 

for, according to the quaint Ayni ing 
adage, 

A tinker was ne'er a town-taker ; 

A tailor was ne’er a bandy man ; 

Nor yet a wabster leal o’ his trade. 

No never since the world began. 

But, concerning the decline and fall 
of common sense in general, and the 
introduction of the march of intellect 
before alluded to, it is the opinion of 
the wise men of Gotham living in our 
day, that every thing is to be done by 
the dissemination of useftil know- 
ledge,” by which they mean eveiy sort 
of knowledge for which the poor man 
has no direct use ; and which has no 
otlier than a technical, or remote, or 
pedantic reference to the pursuit be is 
engaged in. Now we do not mean for 
a moment to dispute that philosophy 
and science are a fit salvo for all the 
evils of life; or the sensible proposition, 
that the farmer should graze'his cattle 
by natural history, that the tailor should 
cut his cloth by the conic sections, or 
that the poor man should cook his vic- 
tuals by a thorough understanding of 
the chemical affinities. We only mean 
to say, that our ancestors thought dif- 
ferently, as we shall presently shew, 
by quotations from the current wisdom 
that they sent abroad; and although 
his excellency Baron Brougham has 
said, that the study of chemistry, and 
various branches of philosophy, was 
to be recommended to " every man 
who had a pc* to 6 oi/,” *, should we 
back this by any opinion in the same 
strain, we should much fear that the 
poor man, by taking ilbch advice, 
might soon find that he had nothing 
left to put in his pot. At all events, 
the kina of wisdom that was made %o 
pass current among the common TOople 
of former tiroes, like the ready change, 
suited for their every-day circum- 
stances, was of a very di&rent sort 
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ikom that lecommended by the society 
for enlightening the people of our 
times, as evinced by the excellent saws 
of shrewd wit and applicable aphorism 
which vain philosophy” is now do- 
ing its best to displace. The Scots 
form of the maxims applicable to this 
point, is — 

An ounce of wit is worth a pound of lear 
(learning) ; 

or, as the sentiment is to be found in 
tlie old proverb books, 

An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound 
of clergy ; 

as may be perceived from its known 
effects, fpr 

The greatest clerks are not the wisest 
men ; 

and sayeth another Scots saw — 

A wise man gets learning frac them tliat 
hae nane to themselves. 

Though these sentiments are re- 
peated as English proverbs also in 
various forms, as 

A handful of common sense is wortli a 
bushel of learning, Ac., 

we have no more right to claim them 
than the Scots, for they run through 
die proverbs of all the continental 
nations, as 

Mieux vaut un poing de bonne vie que 
plein muy de clergie ; 
or. 

Mas vale punado de natural que almo- 
zada de sciencia. 

What is meant by mother-wit and 
common sense, may be really worth 
the inquiry of many who have made 
considerable proficiency in science and 
abstract philosophy, and who aie yet 
perfectly ignorant of what it means ; 
but without condescending to a dic- 
tionary definition, these, as well as 
their effects, may be ^exemplified in 
the straightforward stiong sense, and 
often bu the success of many worthy 
men, who, besides labouring industri- 
ously at their callings, made them- 
selves well acquainted with the men 
akd things with which they had imme- 
diately to do, which left them little 
leisure to study the technicalities of 
scholastic philosophy. 

Doubtless, science and all manner 
of knowledge are c^xceedingly good 
things to all to whom they are goody 


because, as the Roman proverb hath 
it — 

Mens hominis alitur discendo ; 
meaning, in “ useful” English, that 

The mind of man is nourished by 
learning ; 

but it was wont to ba understood, before 
these enlightened times, that different 
sorts of minds and different circum- 
stances required different kinds of 
nourishment, applicable to their differ- 
ent callings and specific mental wants ; 
and that learnings in its usual sense, 
was a sort of i^ounshment which, from 
the nature of things, but a small portion 
of mankind were in a situation to make 
use of ; and for the rest to be eager after 
it is but, as Eliphaz the Temanitc said 
to Job, like filling their bellies with the 
east wind, being, after all, but a flatu- 
lent sort of aliment in most circum- 
stances, as many have found to their 
cost. 

Doubtless, education and scientific 
knowleflge, and so forth, are very good 
things when fitly applied ; but for the 
working classes of a country, there are 
certain quaint truisms, sanctioned by 
extensive experience, easily compre- 
hended, and that circulate readily from 
mouth to mouth, which, where they 
continue in use, have great pith, and, 
we niiglit '^ay, moral influence in assist- 
ing a labouring population to just no- 
tions of their position and relative 
duties, and go farther towards the in- 
culcation of sound and applicable sense, 
than all the pseudo learning that by 
any process ever can be driven into 
the head of a man who has to labour 
twelve hours a day. Indeed, we are 
of opinion, that more good may. be 
done by inoculating the common people 
of any country with common- sense 
principles, and infusing into their 
mind.l such fragments of pithy mo- 
ralising generally contained in national 
proverbs, as shall give them habits of 
reflection and foiethought, so important 
to all ranks, than the zealots fur what 
is called education may be ready to 
allow. In Ireland, for instance, where 
a national floating capital of oral wis- 
dom is as thinly spread as any other 
species of riches, how useful might be 
an exftfnsive circulation of those pro- 
verbs which have helped so consider- 
ably to raise the character of their 
neighbours the Scots, as this, 

Who weds ere he is wise will die ere ho 
tlirive ; 
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and also 

A light heart keeps no house ; 
for, saith another Scots proverb, 

A ^’ee house has a muckle mouth ^ 

and both the English and Scots use a 
most useful pfoverbijil saying which we 
never heard mooted in Ireland, although 
it expresses tlie very chief cause of the 
people’s iniseiy, viz. 

More belongs to marriage than four bare 
legs in a hod ; 

which is nothing but a translation from 
what is said currently by the modern 
Italians, viz. 

Inanzi il mnritare, • 

Abbi r liabitare. 

And so the Scots further say, 

Ne’er seek a wife till you hae a house 
and a fire burning ; 

for, as men of experience know, 

W ives and water-mills are aye wanting. 

The poet Chaucer expresws the 
same sentiment in the form of a quaint 
rhyme, which has since become an 
English proverb, viz. 

He that liath more smocks than shirts in 
a bucking, 

Had need of a good fore-looking. 

Indeed, there are honest fellows even 
on this side of the water, wlio, liaving 
more warmth than wit, would not be the 
worse for thinking timeously of these 
and the following old sayings — 
Wedlock is a padlock ; 
so, 

Commend a wedded life, but keep thyself 
a bachelor ; 

because 

Marriage is honourable, but house-keep- 
ing’s a shrew' ; 

and hence the English hath a saying 
of much meaning — 

We bachelors grin, hut you married 
men laugh till your hearts ache ; 

or even, as the English further say, 

Children ore certain cares but very un- 
certain comforts 

and liord Bacon avers, that 

He that hath wife ond children hath given 
hostages to fortune ; * 

who thus hath got him fairly in her 
power ; even as another proverb truly 
sayeth, 

A man must ask his wife’s leave to 
thrive ; 


and we all know that eonie 
rather wilful. But it is rather a caustie 
representation of the married life which 
is tlius represented in the old English 
verse ; viz. when a couple are newl^r 
married ; 

The honey month is smick-smack. 

The second is hither and thither. 

The third begins to be thwick-thwack^ 
tlicn 

The devil take them that brought thee 
and I together. 

And, in illustration of this homely 
picture, the Scots proverb says, with 
characteristic dryness, 

1 wiuna make a toil o’ a pleasure, quo 
the man when he buried his wife. 

For further comfort tlie old Scots verse 
tells us (we partly translate it in the 
spelling) — 

He that has ane lyth horse, soon mav he 
fall; 

He that has ane deaf boy, lowde may he 
call ; 

And he that has ane fair wife, sair may 
he dread 

Other men’s bairns to foster and to fead. 

Indeed, the canny Scots seem to 
have suffered sorely under the hallowed 
rite of marriage, for they say 

Weding and ill wintering tames botli 
man and beast ; 

and they make the query — ^ 

If gude marriages are made in heaven, 
wbare are the ill ones made 1 

Even John Bull himself, although a 
hen-pecked man from the day he goes 
to the altar, and though no mortal loves 
his wife better, or would more readily 
fight for her, his natural disposition 
to grumbling shews itself in nothing 
more than his complaints against the 
poor women ; for the proverbs of 
England (and even Scotland) abound 
more witli ungallant things concerning 
the ladies than those of any nation on 
the whole continent, as we have amply 
seen ; besides such sayings as these — 

A woman’s mind is like the wind in a 
winter’s night; ^ 

or, the moralising rhyme of the Scots, 

Women and wine, s 

Dice and deceit, 

Make wealtli sma’ 

And wont great. 

To return for a moment to politics^ 
however : the common people have 
been tauj^ht to say much evil against 
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jmnj men newell as iiieasuTes,tif 
merits of which they aie dce^ingly 
ill-qualified to be judges. On this 
subject a whole essay might profitably 
be written ; but besides the old Roman 
saying of ne sutor ultra crepidami we 
prefer giving the whole in one pithy 
proverb : 

They who speak of the mat, should 
wash their mouth with red wine, and 
diy it with a silken towel. 

Or suppose we say that men are 
but men, why 

All are not thieves that dogs bark at ; 

or admitting, for argument’s sake, that 
certain of the Tories have had a little 
of the Jobbry flesh and blood about 
them, will the matter be mended by 
the introduction of the demagogues? 
Truly, it is exceedingly questionable, 
to say the least, and not to speak of 
Lord Grey’s doings already bemre our 
eyes : even if the devil was as bad as 
he is called, it is a pawkey rhyme 
which sayeth — 

Set a stool in the sun. 

When one knave rises 
Another sits down ; 

for, as another proverb sayeth in ex- 
cuse of Mr. Jobbry, 

lie’s an auld horse that winna nicher 
when be sees coni. 

And ah for this great rant about re- 
form, there are more things than cha- 
rity that ought to begin at home, for, 
says the proverb quaintly, 

Sweep befiare your own door ; 
and 

Prate is prate, but the duck lays the 

We have much more to say, if the 
space would permit, upon the pleasant 
and instructive subject of national pro- 
verbs, but we may merely observe here, 
that although our good friends the Scots 
have no right, in gathering tlie collec- 
tion now before us, to claim the whole 
for their own, no more than they have 
a right to (fihim as theirs many of the 
immortal Italian airs, which David 
Rizzio and others planted in a Scotch 
^il, and which now are, with pardon- 
able vanity, included in their national 
music, assuredly they have a genuine 
turn for the invention of proverbs, 
and have made many of excellent 
humpur and special meaning, for 
whict ^ey deserve a vote of thanks 


from more sensible men than belongs 
to the Society for the Diflusion of Use- 
less Knowledge. There being, how- 
ever, no society of the kind in ancient 
Rome, tlie Romans spoke much in 
proverbial language, as may be seen 
from the great number and variety of 
their oral maxims** and sayings; but 
their proverbs handed down to us, 
though pithy and sometimes profound, 
are stately and dry, like themselves, 
and very destitute of the picturesque 
allegory of the east, the antithesis of 
the French, the grave wit of tlie Spanish, 
and in particular of the broad humour 
and characteristic nationality for which 
the Scots proverbs are so eminently 
remarkable. For a random instance, 
take the subject of idleness : while the 
Romans would content themselves by 
saying, in lofly didactics. 

Nullum ne remitte tempus. — Never be 
idle. 

Nihil agendo male agere discinuis. — lly 
doing nothing we learn to do ill, — 

tlie Scots would say — 

Idle dogs worry sheep. 

Naetliing is got without pains, but dirt 
and long nails. 

Ho that gapes till he be fed, will gape 
till he bo dead. 

Or, colloquially, 

A begun turn’s half ended, quo’ Ihe 
wife when she stuck the spade in the mid- 
den; 

or reproachfully to the idle, as 

You’re like the lambs, ye donaething but 
Buck and wag your tail ; 

or they would call in the aid pf the 
devil, the worthy representative of eveiy 
thing that is bad, and say — 

An idle brain is the deil’s smiddy ; 
or, 

When the deil finds a man idle he sets 
him to work ; 

or they cast tlieir homely precept into 
rhyme, as 

The foot on the cradle, the hand on the 
reel, 

Is the sign o’ a woman that means to do 
weel. 

But no personage is more useful, or 
called in oftener to clinch a home truth, 
than the ^ gude muckle deil and 
many are the quaint sayings imputed 
to his worthy satanic majesty, for, as 
the proverb says, 





The defl’s a busy bishop in his ain. 
diocese ; 

and the proverb-mongers arg greatly 
indebted to his accession lo power and 
popularity, which may acootmt fo9 our 
superiority over the Grades and 
mans, who had no devil to swear hy. 
Accordingly, Mf. Henderson, the ho- 
nest collector of diese morsels of Soots 
humour, being a p^ter, has thought 
proper to favour nis readers with an 
etching, among others, representing 
** the mickle horn'd deil ” in the midst 
of the vain attempt to cut a fleece from 
the back of a pig, in illiAtration of the 
well-known proverb, which sayeth — 

Mickle din and little woo, 

Quoth the deil when he dipped the soo. 

Before parting with this subject, it 
is time we were a little more serious, 
for tliere is matter enough in the pro- 
verbial sayings of all nations to excite 
serious thinking, and there are many of 
the quaint rhymes and short refleclions 
on human life and things, that "have a 
deeply sombre and instructive mean- 
ing, conveyed in language that is some- 
times almost pathetic. Of this sort, 
more particularly, are the bulk of the 
proverbs written down in 1586, by 
John Maxwell, Inird ofSouthbar, in the 
west of Scotland, which were printed 
some years ago in the PaiiUy Maga- 
zine^ (a publication of which our readers 
haply never heard before this blessed 
minute,) and now reprinted, with their 
original spelling, in the body of Mr. 
William MotberweU's elaborate pre- 
face to Henderson's Collection, as 

The finest death ia soonest eaten with 
moatbs. 

The fairest silk is soonest soylede. 

There is na perpetuite to be looked for 
in mortal estate. 

The sunne being at the highest de- 
dyneth. 

The sun being at full tide ebbetb. 

Under most green grass lye most great 
snakes. 

Or, as the sentiment is more poetically 
expressed, for the humbling of human 
pride, and the checking of human ex- 
ultation,— ^ 

When hope and hap, 

And health and wealth. 

are hignest, 

Then woe and wrack. 

Disease and death, 

arenighest; 


wiet, or be you wile (soirowibl^ 
iron WiU not be aye sae 

imd though 

Tbair is no sune ibynelb so bryte but 
clouds mgr ouercast it ; 
yet 

Trouble and adversitie make quietness 
and prosperitie far more pleasante ; 
and 

He knoweth not the plesour of plentie 
quho bath not feelt the pain of pe« 
nurie; 

as many of the gorged of the earth 
know to their cost, notwithstanding of 
the commonness of the truism. 

In this collection there sue some 
pleasant rhymes about the weather, 
which came upon our cockney feelings 
with the freshness of the day, when 
ourselves used to choose the morning 
mist, or 

— — mn about the brae 
When summer days were fine ; 

as in these maxims of a mountain 
country — 

When the mist takes to the bill. 

Then gude weather it doth spill ; 
When the mist takes to the sea. 

Then gude weather it will be ; 

Soe mony mists in March ye see, 

Sae mony firosts in May will be. 

Of the importance attached to pro- 
verbial sayings from the historical cir- 
cumstances arising from tlie invention 
or the use of them, we are sorry that 
we cannot avail ourselves at the pre- 
sent writing ; neither may we take 
space to point out the use that Shake- 
speare hsis made of them in several of 
his plays. The story of the use of a 
roverb, mving a member of the noble 
ouse of Douglas the sobriquet of 
Archibald Bell-^tbe-cat, is well known, 
as well as the favour that that wood- 
ranging family K&d for the maxim — 

Better hear the hverock (lark) whistle 
than the mouse cheep ; 

which we ourselves consider an ex- 
ceedingly wholesome proverb. The 
celebrated saying of the Master of 
Glamis to James VI. when a boy, at 
the raid of Ruthven, viz. * 

Better bairns greet than bearded men, 

is connected with important historical 
ciroumstances ; and the partiality of the 
learned monarch* for proverbs is wt^ 
maiked by the natioDal sayieg— 
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Peace gie wi’ ye, aa King Jamie laid to 
bia bounds j 

za Mrell as by the stoty told in the 
Muses' ThrenoUcy of the occasion when 
the king, seeing a gallant of the court 
asl^ in the gmen of the palace, with 
a rilmnd he had given the queen tied 
round his neck, deceived out of his 
jealousy by the ready wit of one of the 
queen's ladies, who, whipping the rib- 
and from the neck of the sleeper, had it 
laced on her mistress's toilet, before 
is maiesty reached her closet to tax 
her wim me infidelity, he is said to 
have exclaimed, at sight of the cause of 
jealousy in so unexpected a place, 

Deil tak me but like is an ill mark ! 

which was only taking the devil/S name 
in vain to season the proverb^ 

But we have done : the la^r story, 
as well as several valuable- matters, aiq 
told in a pains-taking preface placed 
at the beginiug of this volume of Scots 
Proverbs,, and written by our trusty 
and well-beloved Willian^ Motherwell, 
editor of the Glasgow Courier, and a 
fellow-labourer of good pluck in the 
worthy old cause ; l^sideS being a poet 
of no small promise, and as laborious 
an antiquarian as ever blew the, dust 
off an old book, or picked the moths 
out of black letter. It quite refreshes 
us to see, dished up among modem 
spelling^ the old rhyming saw of 


Joly Clerk Jankin,” to the scolding 
wife of Bath: 

Qubo BQ biggeth his bous all of swal- 
lowis, 

And pricketh a blind horse ower the 
faUowis,, 

And Buffereth his wife to go seken hal- 
lowis, 

Is wordie to be banget on the gallowis. 

But as the gallows makes an ugly 
finale, we prefer ending with a more 
suitable old saw, tliat to us is quite 
touching : 

£at thy meat merilie, 

Serve thy God truilie. 

Do thy turn wyslie, 

So shalt thou liefc ; 

Gif God send thee povertie, 

Thank thou him rychelie, 

For be may mend thee suddantlie* 
And no man to grief ; 

-—reminding us forcibly of the beauti- 
ful ‘‘ Angler's Wish " of quaint Isaac 
Wallon, where the good old man 
desires that one day he may be suf- 
fered, with his dog Bryan, and his 
book," to 

Loiter long days near Sbawford brook ; 
Then sit by him and eat my meat, 
There see die sun both rise and set, 
There bid good-morrow to next day, 
There meditate my time away. 

And angle, and beg to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 


J. Moyei, CsiOrStreet, Leicester Square* 
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ORESTES. 

.ELECTRA. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

EGISTHUS. 

GILISSA. 

PYLADES. 

^ Servanti, 

A Mmengetr 

Chorus of Captive Women (j>robabfy Trojans.) 

The Scene is laid in the Court-yard of the Palace at Argos. On one side is 
the Tomb of Agamemnon. 

Orestes. Pyeajdes. 

ORESTES. 

Tuou subterranean God ! whose care it is 
Over die dead to watch, who guardest now 
My sire’s remains, mine only heritage — 

Watch o’er my safety, Mercury! protect 
And favour me in all my undertakings. 

At length 1 reacli this land — return to Argos — 

And on this sepulchre invoke my father 
To hear me. • ♦ ♦ 

* • First, to Inachus 

This lock, and pledge of my eternal mournings 

1 consecrate this second to my father. 

• ♦ » * » 

But what do 1 perceive ? — a train of women, 

Moving this way, in sable mantles clad 1 

What may this mean? Haply some new misfortune — 

Some death witliin the palace 1 Or, perhaps, 

They coihe with pious offerings to roy sire; 

Libations to the dead. Tis as I say, 

And nothing more ; for with them is my sister — 

At least it seems Electra by her mef, 

Jove, let me vindicate my Rither^ death ! 

Aid me, oh,, aid me 1 — Pylades 1 awhile 
Stand we apart, that I may know the c«TU.se , 

Of this procession of sad suppliants. 
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The Ckoephori. 

Electra. Chorus. — Strophe L 
Here from the palace are vne sent to pay 
A funeral rite ; move in funereal train, 

, Sisters I and let us join in some sad lay, 

Beating our breasts. Ali, me I the grief and pain 
Of many a recent furrow, many a stain. 

Crimsons them yet My only food is care. 

Shall we for others mourn, who sigh in vain * 

For our lost country ? At that thought I tear 
My veil, my mantle rend, and weep in my despair. 

Antistrcphe I. 

' ' Terror, accompanied by many a sound 
Of feaHiil presage, many a fearful sight, 

That shakes the guilty sense in slumber bound. 

With hair erect, and shrieks that well might fright 
The queen, came howling in tlie noon of night 
From his own darkest hell ; and those who know 
To read the future, and interpret right 
Her dream, announce the wrath of those below : 

And hence the murd’ress feels a new and keener woe. 

Strophe IL 

What funeral dirge could chase her dreams of night ? 

What lustral waters cleanse her guilty stain? 

And how shall 1 perform the ungrateful rite? 

Would all the rivers that ali lan& contain 
Would all the mingled waters of the main, 

Wash out that spot of blood, or heal that wound ? 

Fallen house of Atreus 1 passed on earth your reign. 

A palpable night, darkness without a sound — 

A gloom as of the grave enshrouds your palace round. 
Antistrophe II. 

The majesty supreme, the mighty power 
That piercra the mind and ear of all, the sway 
That struck with awe, like Jove’s, has had its hour. 

A life of bliss would be divine — but, say ! 

What mortal here can count upon a day ? 

Yet Justice reigns to vindicate man’s right. 

Some she cuts off at rooming’s opening ray ; 

Some tardier fall at evening’s closing light ; 

And some at midnight s hour sink to eternal night. 

Strophe III. 

A spot of blood sinks not into the ground ; 

Indelibly it remains, and must remain. 

And calls for vengeance. Grief that knows no bound, 

And eating care, and unconsumell pain, 

And sleep that brings no rest, shall she obtain — 

That faithless one, that heartless parricide. 

Could aV libations expiate that foul stain ? 

Could all the streams of earth, or ocean’s tide. 

Wash out her husband’s blood, in which her hands are dyed ? 
• Antistrophe III, 

Ah for my country’s wounds ! since that dread hour. 

When from my native home, a slave forlorn, 

I was deliver’d to a tyrant’s powei'. 

What have 1 known but grief? Nor less 1 mourn. 

That all her acts of evil must be borne 
Without a sigh; hay, 1 have been taught the art 
Of smiling when my bosom swells with scorn. 

Then, Ux), a tear will ease its bitterest smart, 

And in my cloak I hide the throbbings of my heart. 
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ELECTRA. 

Maidens 1 as you are come with me to make 

Propitiatory sacrifice^ 1 beg 

You will assist me with your words; advise, 

In pouring on my father’s tomb libations, 

What CTateful prayer 1 must address to him — 

My father how invoke. Shall 1 tell him that 
My mother, that a loving wife has sent them 
To her loved husband ? No ! I cannot bring 
My heart to say so ; nor, in offering 
Tliese pious gifts, can 1 tell what to say. 

Haply 1 ought, following the world’s usages, 

To pray he will return to her who sent 
These coronals a worthy recompense. 

Such gift as suits the giver. Or, perhaps, 

It would be better to perform the rite 
In indecorous silence, fitting well 
The manner of his death, upon the ground 
Hurling the chalice ; and with backward steps, 

And eyes reverted, like to one who throws 
Dust in the air . . . Communicate your thought — 
We bear a common rancour, equal hate. 

To all wiUiin this house, l^en do not shut 
Your feelings in your heart for fear of any . 

The freeman and the slave must meet their doom : 
Both have their hour.* If, then, your mind suggests 
More profitable things, declare them f^ly. 

CBORUS. 

Adoring, like an altar, as I do 

Your father’s tomb, since you command me, I 

Will tell you what 1 think and feel. 

ELECTRA. 

speak! as 

Your reverence for my father’s tomb inspires. 

CUORUS. 

Invoke, as yOu tlie offering make, success 
To all who wish us well. 

ELECTRA. 

What friends have we 
To invocate ? Whom must I name such ? 

CHORUS. 

First, 

Yourself; next, all who hate Egisthus. 

ELECTRA. 

Then 

Must I desire a happier fete for me 
And tliee ? 

CHORUS. 

Thou know’st it, reason as thou wilt 
Upon the words. 

ELECTRA. 

What shall I add ? 

CHORUS. 

Remember 

Orestes in your prayer, though far away. 

ELECTRA. 

’Tis well the thought is wise : I like your counsel. 

CHORUS. 

And then, upon the guilty of die murder . . . 

ELECTRA. 

What? 
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CHOBUS. 

That to them some mortal or immortal 
Be sent, may come — 

ELECTBA. 

To judge or punish ? 

CHORUS. 

Come, 

If I must say it, to give death for death. 

ELECTBA. 

But is it pious such an imprecation ? 

CHORUS. 

nris just that evil be repaid with evil. 

ELECTBA. 

O subterranean Mercury ! hear my prayer. 

And let it bring to listen the dread powers* 

That watch over the families of men ; 

And Earth, mother divine of all things — she 
Who nourishes and takes back to herself 
Her children, others ever reproducing 
When she destroys : thee, father mine I call. 

As 1 pour forth this lustral stream, invoke 
Thy pity for myself — pity for dear 
Orestes. Send, Oh I send him home to us. 

And let him reign in his paternal land ; 

For we are sold by a remorseless* mother. 

Who in exchange for thee has taken one, 

The accomplice in thy murder. Here I stand, 

A miserable slave ; my brother driven 
To exile, all his rights usurp'd, whilst they 
Bevel in pomp and pleasure at thy cost. 

Oh ! in a fortunate hour restore to us 
Orestes ; bring him here, and keep, oh I keep 
My heart and hands spotless and chaste, unlike — 
Ah, how unlike my mother’s I This for ourselves : 
But for our adversaries, may it please thee 
To send, in thine own season, some avenger, 

0 father ! to repay, with a just death, 

Those who gave death to you. Such imprecations 
Against thy murderers mix I up with vows 
Of happy omen. Grant us all good things 
Abundantly ; — may the blessing of the gods, 

And earth, and justice, that victorious power, 

Be ever upon us ! Thus as I pray, 

1 pour the pious offering forth ; and you, 

With piteous accents and complaining notes. 

Sing to the spirit of the dead a hymn 

Of praise, and ratify the solemn tile. 

Chorus. — Strophe. 

Give tears and dirges to our king, 

^ As you pour the lustral flood ; 

To evil may it evil bring. 

And good unto the good. 

My soul is dark — O hear our prayer 1 
Make us, O mighty shade f thy care. 

Antutrophe. 

What warrior shall redmss our wrong ? 

What hand shall set us free ? 

In lance and poniard tried and strong, 
Some Scythian let him be. 

Dark is my soul — O hear our prayer I 
’^Make us, O mighty shade ! thy care. 
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£LECTRA. 

Great guide and raviour of the dead and living I 
Lo I the libations to my sire are paid .... 

Look, look, companions 1 what may mean this strange, 
This wondrous sight ? 

CHORUS. 

^ What mean you ? Speak I my heart 

Throbs wild with fear. 

RUECTRA. 

There ! there 1 upon the tomb ! 
Whence is this lock of hair? 

CHORUS. 

Whose can it be ? 

A man’s, or Roman’s ? 

EEECTRA. 

'Tis not hard to judge. 

CHORUS. 

Though more in years, we would be taught by you. 

ELECTRA. 

None but myself would make an oflering 
Of hair. 

CHORUS. 

Since they are enemies to the dead king. 

To whom should such an act of grief belong ? 

• CLECTRA. 

It much resembles in appearance .... 

CHORUS. 

Whose i 


ELECTRA. 

My own. 

CHORUS. 

What ! might it — could it be the gift. 

The furtive present of Orestes ? 

ELECTRA. 

Ay, 

Thou hast said well ; it has indeed the semblance 
Of my dear brother’s hair. 

CHORUS. 

But how would he 
Have ventured thus to Aiigos 1 

ELECTRA. 

Possibly, 

He sent it here in homage to my father. 

CHORUS. 

It would to us cause grief — ineffable grief — 

If he no more should sft his foot in Argos. 

ELECTRA. 

And me, a wave of bitterest agony 
Would overwhelm, and, like a mortal arrow. 

Pierce with its deep and deadly barb my heaii. 

See ! from these eyelids, erewhile parch’d and burning, 
A flood of tears unspeakable flows fast. 

In looking at this hair. To whom but him — 

Whom of the Argives, other than himself. 

Could such a lock of yellow hair belong < 

It cannot be that parricidal wife’s — 

My mother’s — that iniquitous woman has 
No feelings of a mother for her children. 

Can I be sure they were his offering ? 

Oh, nol and yet 1 feel within my bosom 
The soft caresses of sweet hope. Ah 1 would 
That this dear ringlet had a voice, that 1, 
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No longer waTering in incertitade, 

Might cast it from me, if it should belong 
To some unfriendly b^d ; and yet, if it 
Should be mv brother’s — come, inviting me 
To weep witn him in honour of my father, 

A tribute of affection to his tombl 

To end, our doubts we must invoke the gods ~ 

Conscious in what a troubled ocean tossM, 

And buffeted by the waves like mariners, 

We float witlial— if we might yet be saved ; 

If from this little seed we should behold 
A mighty plant shoot forth. Look ! a new germ 
Of hope 1 Behold these foot-prints, like to mine — 

Tliese were his steps, and these — and those, and those 
Of some companion. ’Tis tlie veiy impress. 

The form, the shape of minc^ — my soul is troubled. 

My brain bewilder'd ! 

Orestes. Pyeades. Electra. Chorus. 

ORESTES. 

Pray to the great gods 
All may succeed according to your wish. 

ELECTRA. 

What favour should I ask of thepi ? 

ORESTES. . 

To view 

A face which you so oft have prayed to see. 

ELECTRA. 

Whom knowest thou that I have most invoked t 

ORESTES. 

Orestes : he is nearest to your heart. 

If 1 mistake not. 

ELECTRA. 

W’hat would prayers have done 
To draw him hither ? 

ORESTES. 

I am he : look not 

For any other who can love you better. 

ELECTRA. 

Stranger I you surely practise some deceit 
To do me injury. 

ORESTES. 

I should injure, then. 

Myself in so deceiving. 

ELECTRA. 

You woi^d mock 

My sorrows. 

ORESTES. 

I my own, if I should make 
A mockery of thine. 

ELECTRA. 

Speak I then to — 

* Orates? 

ORESTES. 

Seeing as you do myself. 

And still you disbelieve ; yet wl)en you saw 
Only a lock^m off my brow, observed 
The impresr^f my feet, you were all hope. 

And thwght I stood before you. Now examine 
This bead — it is your brother’s, like to thine ; 

And bring that ringlet hither, and confront it 
With that from whence ’twas taken. Nay, behold 
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This woven scarf, the work of your own hand : 

Do you not recognise the embroidery — 

Die drawing — the design^ the lions in it ? 
Compose yourself — be tranquil; let not joy 
Subdue your better sense. I know — you know^ 
What bitter enemies are those who ought 
To be most dear, and arc most near to us. 

• ELECTRA. 

O dearest 1 best beloved 1 all that 1 love 
Of this our father*s house, my only hope 
Of safety, so long sighed for, hoped for, prayed for ! 
In valour unsubdued, you shall regain 
Your father’s heritage. O sweetest friend ! 

To me four persons are combined in thee, 

And I must tdl it thee. Thou art my father ; 

In thee is centred all the love I owed 
My mother — mother justly so abhorr’d ; 

In thee the affection that I bore my sister, 

The sacrificed Iphigenia; last, 

Thou art my brother, bearing light to us. 

And glory. Ah I may Strength and Justice bring 
Their aid to thee, and third and mightiest, Jove ! 

ORESTES. 

O Jove 1 turn thy regards on us ; behold 
The eagle’s young roWd of the parent-bird. 

Who died enveloped*in the knotted folds 
And spiral grasp of an insidious serpent : 

A gnawing hunger tears his orphan’d brood. 

Who are too weak to bring back to the nest 
Their father’s hunted game. Such thou seest me, 
My sister such — my dear FJcctra — both 
Orphans; and, like that unfledged eyrie, both 
Driven from their father’s home and heritage. 
Desert us not ; if you forsake us, leave 
The innocent children of a sire to perish. 

Who so much honour’d, offer’d up to thee 

So many victims, heaped upon thy shrine 

Such precious gifts, with ever-bounteous hand ; — 

If all the eaglets br destroy’d, no more 

Canst thou send happy auguries to mankind ; — 

When all the branches of the royal stem 

Are dead and wither’d, who, on solemn days, 

Shall make thine altars smoke with sacrifice ? 

Take us beneath thy wing, nor hard for thee 
To raise a fallen house to its old greatness. 

CHORUS. 

My children ! saviours of your father’s house, 
Speak lower, that none may hear, and make report 
Of all they hear to those in power — to those . . . 
Ah ! would that I could see them burning now 
Amid the smoke of the pyre’s curling flames ! 

ORESTES. 

No I never can it be that great Apollo, 

Or that his oracles should betray; his mandate 
Bids me to brave all dangers, thi-eatening 
My heart with horrid pangs, should I neglect 
To follow up the muruerers of my father. 

And pay not with an equal death their crimes 
To him, and me, deprived of ray just.rights. 

Many and many an evil, said the god. 

Will some dear soul befell ; and many a sting 
Of bitterest anguish must assail his heart, 
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If lie should fail to make the just atonement. 

Nor shall the land escape ; — it, too, shall feel 
The wrath of tlie dread manes unavenged, 

Making his foes rejoice to see it blighted ; 

And a ibul leprosy, gnawing with sharp tooth, 

Seize on the flesh of all his citizens. 

To wither and cormde, and blanch their hair 
With an untimely frost . . . Nay, more ; he spuko 
Of other vengeance of the furies — they 
Who in the darkness roll the lurid eye. 

Clear-seeing — said, the arrow wing’d with black, 

Of him who is iniquitously sent 
Below the ground by those most near to him. 

Inflicts remorse, and that false apparitions, 

A fearful phantom of the night pursues, ' 

And drives along, with scourge of bronze, the ciir:>ed one, 
Spotted with such a plague; to him, forbidden 
To share the cup with others, or partake 
In the libations of the gods, his father's 
Invisible anger interdicts the altar : 

None shall receive him in their houses — none 
l.oosen with him the sail ; but all-deserted. 

Held in abomination, rack'd with torments. 

He shall at last die miserably. We 
Must put our trust in the oracular voice ; 

And trusting not, still must the deed be done. 

Nor is there wanting much might goad me on 
To consummation of the work : I feel 
That many things combine to the same point. 

The injunctions of the oracular god — deep sorrow 
For my lost sire — my own usurp'd domains — 

All, all conspire, and force me not to leave 
A people brave and glorious beyond others — 

Conquerors of Troy — the subjects of two women. 

Two ! — for a woman in his heart he is — 

That caitiff wretch ! as we shall quickly sec. 

CHORUS. 

O consummate the work, ye Fates ! and, with 
The sanction of the gods, where Justice guides 
Conduct him ; to insidious tongues oppose 
A tongue of treachery. Justice calls aloud 
On you to vindicate his right — to shed 
Their blood for that they shed. Who evil does. 

Shall pay — the law is oldest, wisest, best. 

ORESTES. 

Father ! O wretctied, wretched father ! what 
Ought 1 say or do, here from aiaf 
Coming to visit you ? And what art thou ? 

A light enwrapt in shadows — * where ? The tomb. 

The darkness of the grave, has closed thee round. 

Well may we pay the tribute of our tears, 

All we have left, to our lost lord and sire. 

« CHORUS. 

M^Wi ! the funeral pyre's devouring flame 
Cannot consume the spirit ; beyond the tomb 
The feelings of the de^ remain — tlieir wrath 
Breathes from their very ashes : te'hrs are their due. 

But keep in memory that the assassin lives, 

And the just groans of a lost father call 
Aloud for vengeance, and obtain it not. 

ORESTES. 

Then, father, listen also to my groans ; 
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Behold my tears. Upon your sepulchre 
Groan both your children — weep together — both 
Abandon’d, suppliant ; Oh ! let thy tomb 
Greet us with mendly welcome. In this life 
What good have we received ? What evil ever 
Has fail’d us? Have not both our lots been evil, 
Even from our very birth ? 

CHORUS. 

But Jove can turn 
Accents of sorrow into notes of joy ; 

For funeral dirges, festive hymns may greet 
That object of our fondest, dearest love — 

A son returning to his father’s courts. 

^ ORESTES. 

Oh hadst thou fallen, my father, before Troy ! 

Fallen by the spear of so^je brave Lycian warrior, 
Leaving the fame of glorious deeds in Argos, 

And founding for thy sons an envied lot, 

They would have raised for thee a lofty tomb 
Upon that stranger-shore. Thy loss to us 
Had then been more endurable, and lain 
There mid the corses of thy friends, who died 
A happy death — thyself a friendly corse, 

Tliou hadst a royal shade below the earth. 

Gone to be held in highest honour by 
The kings of hell — a king thyself, for here 
Thou wert a king, who govern’d with his nucl. 

And powerful sceptre, many a subject people. 

ELECTRA. 

But not beneath the walls of Troy, my fatlier. 

You fell ; nor hast thou on Scamander’s banks 
Thy sepulchre, with many an Argive hero. 

Would that thy foes had fallen by the same death, 
And thou hadst living heard of their last fate 1 

CHORUS. 

More precious far than gold, my son, a lot 
More blest than is the Hyperborean’s, hast 
Thou augur’d for thy sire ; but for worse grief, 
Misfortune’s double-thonged whip cracks round 
About our heads. Below this earth stand they 
W ho love to torture human hearts — the bands 
Of powerful enemies are not used to works 
Of piety. My thoughts are bitterness ; 

But bitterer those of Agamemnon’s children. 

ELECTRA. 

Your words pass like an arrow through my heart. 
Jove ! on these impious mortals send from hell 
Thy vengeance long delay’d ; and let me shriek 
For joy upon the pyre, the crackling pyre 
Of a slain husband, and a slaughter’d wife. 

Why should 1 hide the movemeuts of my heart, 
When on my brow glows visibly the hate, 

The rancorous fire, that bums within ? Great Jove ! 
O lay thine hands on their audacious beads ! 

Make justice reign at last. Hear me, great Dis ! 
Protector ef the dead ! 

CHORUS. 

One drop of blood 
Shed on the ground demands another drop. 

Erinnys shrieks aloud for vengeance : death 
Couples with death. 
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ORESTES. 

Where are ye, powers of hell ? 

Ye furies of the dead I Behold ! reduced 
To nothing, exiled from their homes, in want 
Of all things here, this remnant of the Atridie. 

Where, and to whom, Jove ! shall we have recourse ? 

CBORUS. 

1 feel my heart at such a sad appeal 
Beat violently ; now lost all hope. 

My spirit sinks in darkness — now returns 
A moment’s dawn, and sorrow clears away. 

Ah 1 will the radiance of a happier mom 
Shine through this night? 

ELECTRA. ^ 

What more remains to say ? 
What beam can dawn on us Haply our sufferings 
From an iniquitous mother may become 
Lighter by time. Vain hope 1 no blandishment 
Can soothe her heart. Like a ferocious wolf’s 
Is the fell heart of my ferocious mother. 

Ferocious was her deed — her aspect like 
Some warlike Cissian dame’s — her arm as hers 
In battle ; stroke on stroke, in her blind fuiy, 

She lanced against him, wlnlst afar replied. 

Struck by my hands, this miserable head. 

O barbarous— furious — sacrilegious mother ! 

Did your hostility outlive his de^ith, 

•That thou shouldst dare — no funeral rites paid to him, 
No mourning train accompanying him — to lay 
A king, a husband, thus, without a tear, 

W’ithout a lamentation, under ground ^ 

ORESTES. 

O horrible ignominy ! But the time’s, at liand. 

When she must render an account of all 
She owes my father, shall repay his shame 
With greater infamy — a work the gods 
And I have yet to do. Then haply, also. 

My hour may come. 

ELECTRA. 

Tom as he was, and with 
Ilis wounds unwash’d, in such unworthy guise, 

So pitiable, she placed him in the tomb; 

And even then, most ardently desired 
To render insupportable your days. 

Now you have hwd all that befell my sire — 

Ilis murder and his shame. * 

ORESTES. 

Too well hast thou 
Depicted ^is opprobrious, cruel fate. 

ELECTRA. 

And from that hour despised, in honour held 
* By none — excluded from the palace lialls, 

More like some dog tlian daugnter — readier far 
To weep than smile, and whose sole happiness 
Was to relieve her bursting heart lyith tears 
And sighs in secret . . . Keep in mind my words, 

In your mind’s mind ; grave them indelibly 
I’ the bottom of your heart; repose them there 
Within its quiet depths — it is too tme. 

Myself must do the rest, and need requires 
Inflexibility of purpose. 
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ORESTES. 

Father 1 

1 call on thee to aid thy £uthful ones. 

ELECTRA. 

And thus pray I ; and let this company 
Unite in the same prayer. Listen, O fhther ! 

Rise 1 and assist us to subdue our foes. 

* ORESTES. 

%t war meet war, and vengeance oppose vengeance — 
Just Deities, crown the work with your just deeds I 

CHORUS. 

In listening to these terrible imprecations, 

1 tremble. Fate ! tliat hearest from afar. 

Come speedily to accomplish their intents I 

0 cruel houi^ when sons and daughters make 
Such dreadful vows as these ! Atrocious was 
The deed — most foul and most unnatural 1 
Cruel and ever-festering calamity ! 

Not by thy foes thy life was doom’d to end ; * 

But one, who should have been most dear, contrived 
The other’s death. Just are their invocations 
To the insatiate furies. All hell’s deities 
Hear I and send them a happy victory. 

ORE^rS. 

Father ! who here weft rather dead than living. 

More slave than sovereign, give me, I pray, 

Dominion in thy realms. 

EI.ECTRA. 

So pray I, father ! 

Let roe, escaping death, me put to death 
Egisthus. 

ORESTES. 

A woman ! No ; all pious mortals then 
Would interdict you from the funeral feast : 

And much 1 doubt, if in the joyous banquet 
You would escape dishonour. 

ELECTRA . 

Let it come. 

So you regain your heritage. Once restored 
To your paternal home — at least, to you — 

1 shall pour forth libations at my nuptials ; 

And, more than all, be honour’d, as 1 pay 
My offerings on this tomb. 

ORESTES. 

Give back thy dead I 
Open, O earth ! and let my father see 
This friendly contest. 

ELECTRA. 

O Proserpina I 
Grant us a glorious victory 1 

ORESTES. 

Forget not, 

Father! the treacherous bath in which you {lerish’d. 

ELECTRA. 

Remember, too, the net in which they stabbed thee ! 

ORESTES. 

Not with a chain of iron were you taken. 

ELECTRA. 

With subtle meshes, with insidious toils. 

ORESTES. 

At the remembrance of such shame&d outrage, . 

Do you not wake, my father ? 
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Your venerable head ? 


ELECTRA. 

Raise you not 


ORESTES. 

Send to your friends — 

Send an ally in Justice. On thy foes 
Return the punishment they gave ; if vanquish’d, 

Thou would’st again be victor. 

ELECTRA. * 

Listen, lather ! 

To this my last, my parting prayer. Behold 
A brother and a sister at thy tomb ; — 

Have pity on thy children I let not all 
The race of the Pelopidae be destroy’d : » 

Thus thou, though dead, shall live again in them — 

Thy son preserve thy name, sustain thine honour — 

As do the corks the meshes of a net 

From sinking in the deep. Then hear me, father ! 

These invocations are for thee, if thou, 

Tliat praise and honour may attend thy tomb. 

Second our prayers with thine, thy self wilt mend 
Thy cruel fate, nor unlamented lie. 

Brother, away 1 since now tliou hast a heart 
Ready for action, try tliy fate, and act ! 

ORESTES. • 

My mind is all prepared. Meantime, I wish 
To know why she commission’d you to make 
Tliese offerings — why, after so long a time, 

She seeks to cure the immedicable ill ? 

A vile and tardy tribute to the dead 
Is this. She cannot care for him, nor I 
Divine the occasion of these pious gifts ; 

But sure it is that they are useless ^1 . 

Against a crime like hers. Vain all libations. 

And thrown but on the dust, to wash away 
The blood of that one man. Content my wish. 

If that thou canst, and speak I 

CHORUS. 

1, who was present, 

And know it eveiy word, can tell you, son I 
Haunted by dreams and spectres of the night. 

That impious woman sent them to her husband. 

ORESTES. 

You heard, you say, the dream ; repeat, that I 
May know it too. 

CHORUS. • 

She brought forth, as she said, 

A dragon. 

^ ORESTES. 

What happen’d then ? 

CHORUS. 

I Tliat new-born monster 

Came hissing, like a babe in swaddling clothes, 

Witli open mouth for food ; and in her dreamy 
She gave it her own breast. 

ORESTES. 

And was the nipple 
Un wounded by the* suckling ? 

CHORUS. 

« No ; it drew, 

Together with the milk, a slime of blood. 
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ORESTES. 

No cheating apparition this^ be sure, 

Her husband sent her. 

CHORUS. 

She from slumber leapt. 

With loud and piercing shrieks ; and soon appear'd 
Light after light within the queen’s apartments. 

And thus it happen’d that she sent these offerings — 

Parental offerings, as a remedy — 

For so she hoped, at least — against all evils. 

ORESTES. 

To this loved earth, and to my father’s tomb, 

1 offer, too, this vow, that through my means 

Her dream may be accomplish’^ Every thing 

Fully accordaf with it — the very place 

From which the monster issued forth was that 

Where 1 was bom, and, like an infant, wrapt 

And swaddled as myself, it suck’d the breast 

That nourish’d me, and with my mother’s milk 

Drew blood ; whence terrified, she groan’d and waked. 

Tis certain she must die a violent death. 

And 1 the dragon to inflict it. Thus 
Reasons the dream ; judge ye, if rightly I 
Interpret it. 

• CHORUS. 

And b^ your presage true. 

Now tell us what remains — how one should act, 

And how another not. 

ORESTES. 

Few words are best. 

Electra ! go thou in ; hide tliy designs ; 

That they who put to death by treachery 
A great and mighty hero, may themselves 
Be taken in the net of treachery, 

And meet that end Apollo has predicted. 

No erring prophet Loxias. In tlie garb 
Of strangers, my friend Pylades and myself 
Will knock at these barr’d gates, and ask admittance 
And hospitality ; — we will use the words 
That men do in Parnassus, mimicking 
The Phocian dialect ; and if no warder — 

As is most likely, for ail here are sordid — 

Receive us with a friendly welcome, we 
Will wait until some passer-by shall say, 

Outside the gate do you keep strangers waiting ? 

Did but Egisthus know it — then And if 
I only cross the threshuld of the palace. 

And find him seated on my frither’s throne ; 

Or if, towards me moving, he should fix 
His look upon me, opening his mouth to speak 
Ere he can say, “ Who are you 1” I will plunge 
My sword into his heart, and strike him down ; 

And then that fiend, with thirst unslaked by gore, 

Shall have to drink the third redundant cup 
Of hardy* blood. Sister I within the palace 
Watch thou, and follow my instructions well. 

To you I silence woufd enjoin, if need 
Require it ; and if not, that you should speak 
What only may be seasonable. The rest 
1 leavef to that great God ; may he direct 
The passes of my sword, and guide them right ! ^ 

* Literally, unmized. t Points to the statue of Apollo. 
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Chorus. — Strophe I. 

War reigns below ! all creatures here 
Nature made fierce and cruel. Earth 
Engenders many a form of fear, 

Many to ocean owe their birth ; 

The lightning comes with sudden glare, 

To blast its unresisting prey ; 

Eagles are tyrants of the air ; 

The buffido as fierce as they ; — 

All bom to work each other woe, 

And foes to man, and man their foe. 

Antiitrophe L 

Man is more savage far than they, ^ 

And woman — ah 1 no tongue can tell 
Those arts by which she lures her prey — 

The fierceness of that fiend of hell. 

A power is hers all powers above, 

That seed of discord here below. 

The frenzying tyranny of love, 

That turns all nature’s weal to woe. 

And mingles earth and sea and air. 

Where all would else be peace, in war. 

Strophe IL 

Who can forget that impious one, 

Althea, who, with treacherous hand — 

Ah, wretched mother! wretched son I — 

To wrath by jealous fury won. 

Who lit the fate-presented brand, 

And made its slow-consuming fire 
Companion of his funeral pyre ? 

Antiitrophe II» • 

Cursed Syllal who, in treachery bold, 

To Minos his beleaguering foe, 

For Cretan necklaces of gold — 

Vile price ! — her father Nisus sold ; 

Parting his vital lock of woe. 

As lay her sire in placid sleep. 

By Hermes led to shades more deep. 

Strophe III. 

Remember, too, the cause of all our woes — 

That treacherous, deadly war, a wife dared wage 
With one, who, in the bosom o^his foes, 

Lit honour, and respect, and awe, and rage ; — 
She who extinguish’d tiere the sacred fire, 

Althea to her son, and Sylla to his sire. 

Antiitrophe III. 

But first of crimes whose horror memory brings, 
Stands that of Lemnos in the lists of fame ; 

Hers shall be added, and that king of kings 
Gain Clytemnestra an und 3 ing name. 

But there are gods — the vengeance of the sky 
Sleeps not : she lives in shame, ib die in infamy ! 

Strophe IV. 

See 1 Justice points the sword, and with the wound 
By which he died, she shall unpitied die. 

The blood of the innocent sinks not in the ground. 
Nor roan insults in vain Jove’s sovereign majesty. 
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AntiitropKe IF. 

Yes, Justice stands on an unshaken base ; 

Fate’s arms are of celestial temper. Die 
She must 1 — a son shall vindicate his race : 

Blood genders blood — Erinnys seals her destiny. 

Orestes. Pvlades. A Servant in the Palace. Chorus. 

ORESTES. 

Knock I knock 1 Hallo I Porter 1 stretch out your ears 
To the knock, knocking at the gates. Ola ! 

Is nobody within ? I'll rap once more. 

Open the door, I tell you ! if Egisthus 
Be hospitable«to strangers .... 

SERVANT (within). 

. Well ! I hear you. 

What do you want? A stranger ! Where do ye come from ? 

ORESTES. 

Tell 

Your masters that a man is at the door, 

Who brings them news. Make haste, and take the message. 

Perceive you not, that night’s dark waggon comes 

llaslening along, and that the hour’s at hand 

That makes the mariner drop anchor where 

liis vessel can ride stfely ? Send me one 

Who has command within, or man or woman — 

Man would be best ; that we mav lose no time 
In idle compliments. Man spealcs to man 
At once, and clearly tells him what he means. 

Clytemnestra. Electra. a Servant. Orestes. Pylades. Chorus. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Say, strangers ! is there any thing you require ? 

We have abundance here of all that such 
A palace ought to have — warm baths, soft couches, 

And kind and friendly looks of bounteous hosts. 

But if a graver matter be required; 

That is man's province ; we will then recount it 
To whom it may concern. 

ORESTES. 

I am a Daulian, from 
The land of Phocis. I was on my road 
To Argos, as you see me, when a man. 

Unknown to me, who was unknown to him, * 

Meets me, and asks me whither I was bound. 

And with his linger pointing out the road 
(He was the Phocian Strophius, as I learnt 
In talking to him), said, As you are going 
To Algos on affairs, when you arrive. 

See you acquaint the parents of Orestes 
(Mind you remember what I tell you), that 
Orestes is no more ; and if the wish 
Prevails among his kindred, that he should 
Be brought back to his country, or should have 
His tomb among us strangers, do not you 
Foiget to let me know on your return. 

Meantime, the hollow sides of the bras:: uni 
Enclose his ashes, wet with many a tear.” 

If you are of his kin, and those who rule 
In Argos, I know not ; these were his words. 

And this I know, his mother ought to know them. 
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ELECTRA. 

Alas, we are all lost 1 O cruel — O 
Invincible fury of this house 1 How hast thou, 
With eyes fierce-darting hr and wide, sent forth 
Your darts — a quiver full — to strike to earth 
All that is loveliest ! Miserable me ! 

Me of my dearest, wretch, you have despoil’d ! 

Lo, now, Orestes ! who in time withdrew i 
His foot from out the mortal mire — Orestes ! 

My only hope of safety and of joy — ' 

Woe’s me I — has robb’d me of all hope of cure. 

By dying ! 

ORESTES. 

To such worthy folks, in truth, 

1 could have wish’d to have been known and treated 
By bringing ’em better news, for they deserve it. 

Yet what is dearer than a courteous hostess ? 

A wicked thing was in my mind, to tell 
A falsehood to good people ; but I promised . . . 
And so ... I have been well received. But . . . 

CLYTEMMESTRA. 

Nor 

Shalt thou the less meet with that courtesy 
Which you deserve ; nor for thy news be treated 
Less kindly in this house, less like a friend. 

Another would have told us, had you not. 

And now, the traveller who, like you, has spent 
All the long day upon the road, must need 
Rest and refreshment. Slave I conduct this man 
Into the male apartments of the palace. 

And with him his companion ; then get ready 
All they require ; — these are my strict injunctions. 
See you obey them strictly. 1 to the King 
Of Argos will relate the news ; and wp. 

Our faithful friends assembling, will consult 
On this calamity. 

CHORUS. 

Companions, all 

Goes well — be comforted : we will relieve 
Our hearts with supplications for Orestes. 

Strophe, 

Earth I who didst drink the blood divine 
Of one by treacherous hands betray’d — 

Thou tomb 1 revered as is a shrine. 

Where a loved hero’s spoils are laid ; 

O make our prince your sovere^ign care 1 
Protect him — save him — hear our prayer ! 

Antistrophe. 

O Mer^ry ! thou who guard’st the dead ! 

In treacherous shades enwrap him round ; 

Nerve his young arm, his footsteps lead, 

And see bis sword with victory crown’d : 

O make our prince your sovereign care ! 

Protect him — save him — hear our prayer ! 

Chorus. Gilwsa. 

CHORUS. 

This g^est, as it would seem, is making mischief ; 
For I behold Orestes’ nurse come forth 
In tears. Gilissa 1 ho I where are you trotting ? 

You look as though you had been hired by Grief, 
And follow in the train of your new mistress. 
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G1L18SA. 

The queen told me lo run as quick 1 could. 

And call Egisthus hither, man to man, 

That he may from the stranger’s lips himself 
Hear better the strange news he brings ; meantime. 

She tries to hide her joy before the maids, 

^ And her eyes laugh with pleasure through their lids, 

For all she casts them down. What news ! what news I 
Pleasing to them, but doleful news to us. 

And when he hears it, how his wicked heart 
Will dance for Joy ! Ah, well-a-day ! What things — 
How many, and what wicked things — in this house 
Have made my heart ache I but all o' them together 
Have never caused the tightness 1 feel here. 

I bore them at! with patience ; but Orestes — 

Afy Orestes — my own sweet love — iny darling, 

That I took from his mother, that I nursed 
Myself — ah 1 woe's the hour I Often and often 
1 took him up, and dandled him night after night. 
Wandering about the house with him, up and down, 
And quieted his piercing cries : poor dear ! 

Many and many disagreeables 
I’ve had to suffer, as I could, for thee. 

A child, ere reason comes, is like a lamb. 

And needs, in all his humours, looking after. 

The baby in the cradle is for ever 
A-hungry, or a-thirsty, or has wants 
A puling thing in arms can never tell : 

The stomachs of helpless infants give no warnings. 

1 frequently could guess what he'd be doing ; 

But many a time and oft have I been cheated. 

And had to clean his linen — two in one. 

Ills nurse and washer-woman : — for that double 
Office did I receive him from his father. 

Ah, lack-a-day ! would I had had some other.! 

For now I live to hear that my Orestes 
Is dead, and have to say so to the man 
Who is the plague of all this house. To him 
I carry news indeed. Alack 1 alack 1 

CHORUS. 

What said the queen ? How was the man invited 
To come ? 

GILISSA. 

How come ? — anan — say what ye mean. 

CHORUS. 

Alone, or with armed followers t 
OILISSA. 

' • She desired 

That he would bring with him his body-guards. 

CHORUS. 

Say no such words to that detested tyrant. 

Tell him to come, and quickly, and alone, 

Without the least suspicion. So, take heart I 
There’s something hidden in this messenger 
May still set all things right. 

OILISSA. 

Then you think well 

About their news ? 

CHORUS. 

I do ; 1 hope great Jove 
At last will give a turn to our calamities. 
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GlLlSSA. 

How ! when Orestes, all the hope of the house, 

Is dead ? 

CHORUS. 

Not yet ; evil would be the prophecy 
That so declares it. 

GIMSSA. 

What strange gossip’s this ? 

Perliaps you’ve heard some other tale to match it. 

CHORUS. 

Go — follow thy instructions I Tlie great gods 
Regard their own concerns. 

GlLISSA. 

Well, well ! I’m going 

To do as you bid me. May at last good Fuck 
Send happier days 1 — none can be worse than this. 

Chorus. — Strophe 1. 

0 Jove, the father of the Olympian Gods ! 

Second my vows from thine abodes ; 

Behold, and grant him a propitious lot. 

To those who ask aright, thy favour brings 
Wealth, length of days, and all good things : 

If just my fervent prayers, forsake him not! 

Be thou his buckler in tins trying hour, 

Yield him not up into the enefby's power ; 

Within the palace be his guard. 

And should he yet regain his father’s throne, 

Praise shall belong to thee alone ; 

And tenfold honours be thy just reward. 

Antuitrophe I. 

Loosen the courser’s hit, and ease the rein. 

That bind him to the car of pain, 

And stay his speed with too severe a hand ; 

Grant that at length his heavy toils may close, 
llis wearied limbs enjoy repose. 

The wish’d-for goal be gain’d, reach’d safe his native land. 
Ye deities benign ! whose favour brings 
Wealth, length of days, and all good things. 

If just my fervent vows, I pray 
lliat you will list to us with friendly ear ; 

Let death no longer gender here — 

Give them the death they gave, and blood for blood repay. 

Strophe II. 

Thou ! who mid darkness Vpvcst to dwell 

1 n tliine oracular central cell, 

Oh, give him free access, make clear his eyes, 

Each obscure hiding-place make bright, 

Ket'eal its secrets to his sight : 

Come, Maia’s son I and crown his glorious enterprise. 

Antistrophe II. 

Phoebus in darkness loves to veil 
His words incomprehensible, 

And draws before men’s minds the shades of oight ; 

Yet oft his prophecies are cfear, 

Reveal’d alike to eye and ear — 

All mysteries and all crimes liis will can bring to light. 

^ Epode. 

And when with happy auspices 

Thy conquering hand this kingdom frees, 
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Our hearts shall welcome thee with a glad strain,* 
And hail that blest event, and say 
That we have seen a brighter day ; 

And bid a long farewell to all our pain. 

Then nobly dare, nor let your courage sleep ; 

And when the hour of trial *s come, 

That thou may'st seal their final doom, 

List fb an injured father’s voice, and keep 
The heart of Perseus in your generous breast, 
That a perturbed spirit may have rest. 

Think of tlie living, too, and rightly guide 
Tlie passes of your unrelenting sword, 

Tliat guilty blood for innocent may be pour’d, 
And earthy receive with joy that redemptory tide. 

Eg IS 1 HI'S. C II onus. 

EG LSI 11 us. 

I am not here by chance. Expressly call’d, 

I come to liear news which some strangers bring, 

Of no unwelcom^kind ; for they announce 
Orestes’ death. Such tidings, if in Argos 
lliey spread abroad, may |»rove another source 
Of trouble and alarm, join a to the old 
And bloody wound that rankles yet unclosed. 

I doubt the tide. Oft tunes* a vague report, 
liaised by the voices of fear-smitten women, 

Swells high in air, and dies as suddenly ; 

And, haply, such is tins. You, women ! say 
If you know any thing about the truth 
(Jf this report. 

riiORUS. 

Yes, w'e have heard it too ; 

Hut if you go within, you can inquire 

Of these your guests — another’s words avail not, 

When you can ask the messenger yourself. 

egistiivs. 

Ay, I desire to see this messenger. 

To know if he was present at tlu- death, 

Or if he tells it from the rumour dark 
Of others : he w’lll find it difficult 
To harbour fraud or treachery where I am. 

CHORUS. 

What shall I do, great Jove ! or say ? 

Or where begin or end my lay. 

What votive flame to thee shall rise, 

What praise in incense mount the skies, 

If by our invocation won, 

Wliere slain the sire, you save the son. 
Destroy not all this royal line, 

But let in him his father shine. 

Nerve thou his arm in peril’s hour. 

Protect him by tby mighty power; 

Ills shield and his deliverer be, 

And loose his bonds of slavery. 

Uis single arm must give the blow — 
lie fights against a double fue : 

Listen, O listen ! to our vow. 

And let him be the victor now. 

EGisTHUS {xvithiii). 

Oh ! oil, Pm stabbed ! oh ! oh ! • 

CHORUS. 

Oil ! joyous sound 1 
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And is it doing ? Friends, stand we apart, 

That we may seem not privy to the deed. 

The conflict's at an end — the blow is struck ! 

SERVANTS. 

0 murder I murder ! Alas I he is kill'd ! 

Our master's dead — Egisthus is no more ! 

Murder 1 Be alert, I say ! O} en the gates ! 
Unbar the bolts I We want some sturdy fellovf — 
But he would come too late to save the dead. 

1 bawl in vain the people are all deaf. 

Or dead asleep. Ana where is Clytemnestra ? 
What's she about? The axe of vengeance hangs, 
Like the executioner's, o’er her head. 

Clytemnestra. Servants. Chorus. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Who's there i 

Say I what has happen'd ? Why these cries ? 

SERVANTS. 


^ The dead 


Are killing the living. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Oi me ! I comprehend — 

We are destroy’d by the insidious stroke 

With which we slew. Quick I quifck! let some one bring 

A man-destroying axe ; 'twill soon be seen 

If we shall be the conquerors, or must fall : 

To such a crisis have we come at last. 


Orestes. Pylades. Clytemnestra. Chorus, 

ORESTES. 

Thee, too, I seek — the other had enough. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

And are you dead, my ever-dear Egisthus ? 

ORESTES. 

What I do you love him still ? llien you shall lie 
In the same tomb together, side by side. 

It may not be that you should ever part, 

In this world or the next. 

CLYTEMifESTRA. 

Ah 1 stay thy hand, 

My son 1 My son, respect this breast ; 'twas here 
You drew, with tender lips, the milk of life, 

And here I nursed you so oft to sleep. 

ORESTESt 

Pylades ! 

What can I, must 1 do ? Shall I respect 
A motl^r's breast ? 

PYLADES. 

And darest thou disobey 
The mandates of Apollo ? Whither fled 
Your solemn pledge ? Oh ! rather than the Gods, 
Deem all the world your foes. 

ORESTES. ^ 

1 feel your wordi^ — 

The force of justice conquers. Follow me. 

I wish to kill thee there by him, alive 
You prized him &r before my fkther — dead, 
Thou.shalt lie down with him ; the more so, as 
Thou couldst abhor one whom you should have loved, 
And still canst love a wretch like that. 
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CLYTEMNEBTRA. 

I nourish^ 

I wish to live with you in my old age. 

ORESTES. 

You live with me / Thou pass thy life with me 
Hie murderess of my father 1 

CLYTEIfNESTRA. 

^ Of his death 
Fate was the cause. 

ORESTES. 

Hiine Fate too has decreed. 
clytemnestra. 

Respect you not my prayers — the prayers of her 
Who gave you life and being ? 

• ORESTES. 

You gave me life. 

To leave me but in misery worse than death. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

I sent you to an hospitable roof. 

ORESTES. 

I was born free, and infamously sold. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Where was the price that I received ? 

ORESTES. 

To tell 

Of all our injuries would shame me. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Tell them; 

Forgetting not your father’s wrongs to me. 

ORESTES. 

And shall a woman — one who sits at home — 
l*re<;ume to tax with wrong or injury him 
Who lived and labour’d for her in the field ? 

C LYTEMNESTRA. 

To be divided from her own, her husband, 

Is equal suffeniig. 

ORESTES. 

*Tis the toil of man 

Sujiports you. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ah, my son ! my son I too clearly 
You shew me now, you wish to kill your mother. 

ORESTES. 

’Tis thou dost kill thyself, not I. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Beware ! 

The spirit-torturing fuiies of a mother 
Behold you. 

ORESTES. 

flow should 1 escape my father’s. 
Did 1 not do the deed ? 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 

I see too well, 

That on the margin of the grave I shed 
Tears and complaints in vain. 

* ORESTES. 

My lather’s fate 
Dooms thee to tliis of thine. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Ah ! wo is me, 

In giving life and nourishment to this viper! , 
My dreams — their presage vra^too true. 
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ORESTES. 

You slew 

One whom you ought not to have slain, and now 
Must perish as you ought not to have perish’d. 

[Exeunt Orestes, dragging Clytemnestra behind the scenes. 

CHORUS. 

We weep for both the mother and the son ; 

Yet Fate would have it so. Unhappy son ! 

And more unhappy mother ! Yet Orestes 
Remains to comfort us. May he not perish — 

The light, and joy, and hope of all our house ! 

Strophe.' 

At length the day of vengeance seen afar, 

The wrath of a just heaven was pour’d or^ Tioy ; 

And from the house of Atreus, to destroy, 

Went forth two lions, or two gods of war ; 

And one, his labours o’er, return’d in joy, 

• And bringing joy to his own native land, 

And sang a song of triumph for his race, 

Redeem’d by his wise councils from disgrace, 

Exulting on that pair struck by Jove’s mighty hand. 

Antistrophe. 

But to the warrior caiue a harder fate, 

Insidious weapons and a deadlier foe ; 

And Justice, as men call her here below, 

Breathing against her foes destructi\e hate — 

Daughter of Jove — was said to strike the blow. 

But one all-wise, the oracular deity, 

Who in earth’s central caverns shrined foresees 
All mortal things, with happy auspices, 

Commanded those wlio slew should fall by treachery. 

Epodc. f 

All honour to the gods belongs of right ; 

What can resist the vengeful wrath of hea^en ? 

We sat in darkness and the shades of night, 

And wept in our despair — then hope was given. 

And now we see demolish’d in an hour 
The miglity fabric of a tyrant power, 

That crush’d us in the dust; and we may say 
That now has come a sunny day, 

And purified this house from every stain — 

We bask in happiness again. 

Fortune now smiles that clouded all our skies. 

And heaven and all its glories open to our eyes. 

Orestes. Chorus. Arcives. 

Scene opens and discovers the bodies o/’ C lytemnestra and Egistiius. 

ORESTES. 

« Look, men and citizens ! on that guilty pair. 

The spoilers of my just inheritance — 

Your tyrants — murderers of my father — they 
But now were proudly seated on his throne, 

And (if we argue from this world’s^affections) 

Love still each other ; their sworn faith is seal’d — 

Together did they swear my father’s death. 

And dead together sleep. Mv oath as well 
Is ratified. .My countrymen ! ye who know 
Their horrible misdeeds -••-you who saw the snare 
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In which my wretched father was betray'd, 

And tangled, and environ’d hand and foot, 

Behold ! explain ! and shew the standers by 
Tliat impious artifice, that my sire may see — 

Not my own father, but the God of nature, 

The sun beholding all things — those fell rents, 

I Lifting lip the Garment in which Ac ami'.mho^ wa$ murdered. 
And witness for me, that niy mother died 
Justly bjr me. Egisthus needs no words; 
lie had the punishment an adulterer ought. 

'Twas she contrived the plot against her husband ; 

She who liad borne bene^tli her zone the weight 
Of a dear offspring — children once beloved, 

And afterwards abhorr’d. What seems she like ’ 

A fierce MujjfBnophis, or viper, that . 

Without a bite kills by its touch alone. 

'Twas she who dared devise that fatal snare — 

How shall I call it ? a ne*t to catch wild beasts, 

Or cloth that shrouds the cofhns of the dead ' 

By either name you may entitle it. 

With such an instrument of guilt, the bandit, 

Who leads a life of rapine and of murder, 

With such a fell contrivance he slays many ; 

And as he gloats upon the sight, enflames 
Ills heart to other devilish schemi|||r'Of blood. 

God grant that such a wife may never curse 
My bed ! may 1 first pine of want of children, 

And childless die 1 

tiionrs. 

Ahi ! uhi ! 

Sad deed ! — a horrid death of infamy 
Was thine, Atndes ! After-punishment, 

Like to some flower that blooms in its own season, 

Awaits Ihe guilty. 

OIirSTES. 

Guilty, *lis true, slie was ; 

And yet not singly guilty. Lo tins robe ! 

Jlcre passed the dagger of Egisthus througli 
And through, and dyed it o’er and o’er in bhxid. 

E’en now, the spots with which it was dislain’d 
Shine through it. Now I triumph in the deed, 

Now groan to see this parricidal vest ; 

And am distracted at the crime, and at 
its punishment ; and all in all, I mourn 
(iver the race of Atreus : — thus 1 reap 
No enviable fruit from victory. 

CHOllUS. 

Tlie crimes of man go not unpunisb’d all 
Ills life : .some early, and some late, must pay 
The price of their iniquities. 

ORESTKS. 

Jxjt Others 

Reflect on that hereafter, 1 but think 
Of what may be my present fate ; and like 
A charioteer, who from the goal is dragged 
By his mad steeds, my contumacious spirits 
Carry me far away oat of the coui-se 
Already vanquish’d : — Terror in my soul 
Rattles a dismal song ; my heart leaps wildly. 

Whilst yet 1 may, whilst reason holds her seat, 

I wish to tell my friends and countrymen, 

That not without a cause 1 slqw niy mother — • 
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That wicked TOrricidal mother— ^ hate 
Of all the gods. Hie oracular Deity, 

He, too, was my ally, and urged the blow ; 
Pronouncing me, before 1 dared the deed, 

Redeem’d from taint, and guiltless of ofi^ce. 

Nor will I tell you with what dreadful judgment 
He menaced disobedience to his will — 

No words of mine could picture all its horror. , 

Now look ! this branch of olive in my hand, 

And on my brow this garland, I my journey 
Commence to Delphi, where Apollo has 
His shrine and inextinguishably fire. 

If thus I can escape this matricide. 

The injunctions or the god are these, that first 
I cross no other tlireshold. 1 appeal r 
To Argos and its citizens, to attest 
The crimes one day committed, here ; and thus 
An exile, wandering from my native land, 

* Living yet dead, and flying from a voice 
I should not hear .... 

CHORUS. 

Ah, no ! the deed was just. 

Fear not that foul report upon thy name 
Shall rest ; and do n q|fj hus forebode disasters. 

Thy country thou haWiaved. In happy hour 
Thou hast freed Argos, cutting off tvlo dragons. 

ORESTES. 

— Ahi ! ahi ! what do I see ? They are like Goigons, 
En wrapt in sable doth. Look, women 1 look ! 

Their hair entwined with clustering snakes 1 1 can 
No longer stay. 

CHORUS. 

My son, what fantasies 

Bewilder thus thy sense ? Stay 1 prithee, stay ! 

Let not fear get the mastery. 

ORESTES. 

Fantasies ! 

They are no fantasies, but the furies of 
My mother these . . . 

CHORUS. 

Your hands are dyed with blood. 
With the fresh blood ; — and hence this terror weighs 
Like icicles on your heart. 

ORESTES. 

O kinel Apollo! 

Tlie multitude thickens ! they togSher throng! 

And from their eyes drops fek a rheum of gore, 

Tliat makes my spirit shrink with loathing. 

C CHORUS. 

Courage ! 

Stand by the altar of Apollo, he 
• Will loose you from these terrors. 

ORESTES. 

Look ! do yon 

Nqt see 1 I see them palpably — they drive ! 

They scourge me with their whips of fire I I can 
No longer stay. 

t CHORUS. 

Ah, may good come of this 1 
The God. watch over you, and succour you 
With providential aid, for vain is ours 
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<}B01tUS. 

Breathing destruction, this is the third tempest 
That has with its impious fury swept 
Over this royal house. A cruel fate 
First fell upon the children of Thyestes. 

The second hurricane was the regicide, 

When Argos lost her sovereign, and he lay 
Weltering in blood in an insidious bath. 

At length there rose a third, and with it brought 
A saviour or avenger ; then — there came .... 

Oh ! must I name this last calamity — 

When will the measure of our woes be full. 

And a perpetual calm succeed these storms ? 

Thomas Medwiv. 


STATE OF POLITICAL FEELING IN THE WEST OF SCOTLAND. 


Some years ago the opinions entertained 
by so remote a population as that of 
tlie west of Scotland would not have 
excited any particular attention in the 
inetrapolis ; but tempora mniantury et 
fm in illis mutnmnr. A few months 
of ardent parliamentaiy warfare have 
tended to invest the prevalent feeling 
on political subjects in every part of 
the empire with a degree of interest 
unknown to other, and, as we think, 
happier times. The great men, both 
in the senate and out of it — the $ages 
of the cabinet — and their masters, the 
Salons of the “ Fourth Estate,*^ having 
decreed that Scotland was enslaved, 
but shall now be free, there seemed to 
have been no choice left to tlie inhabit- 
ants of that part of the country 
tween action and repose. Alternative 
there was none; and it is because of 
this singular necessity, which has, some- 
how or other, altered the complexion 
of society in that part of the world, as 
effectually as if it had been nibbed 
over with a dose of Warren’s jet black- 
ing, that we now venture to offer some 
remarks on the proceedings in th^e 
parts during the bygone months, with 
a brief exposition of our hopes and 
fears for the future. This is the more 
necessary, since much misconception 
prevails on this head, and since the ra- 
dical publications have been industri- 
ous in the circulation of not a few mis- 
statements touching the disposition to 
rebellion which was supposed to have 
been exhibited by the chief agitators, 
and the misguided men who wer? in- 
duced to listen to their counsels. 

Could any faith be reposed in the 
statements which appear^ from time 
to time in the leading papers of London, 
nothing would appear more obvious 


than the fact, that the west of Scotland 
had been the centre of a vast confe- 
deracy, the professed object of which 
was the overthrow of the monarchy, 
and the dissolution of the existing or- 
der of things ; and yet, to those who 
haveBttcess to know the truth, no con- 
clusion was ever reached which seemed 
so little capable of substantiation or of 
proof. Nothing can be more true, no 
doubt, than that there is to be found 
there, as elsewhere, a set of restless and 
discontented men, whom no kind of po- 
litical amelioration will ever propitiate, 
and towards whom it is vain to hold 
out the light hand of fellowship ; but 
till of late they were insignificant as to 
power, and worthless as to character. 
They consisted chiefly of the worn-out 
radicals of 1819 and 1820, and were 
(whatever their innate love of mischief 
might suggest to the contrary) ip^o facto 
incapable of inflicting any serious in- 
jury on the peace and well-being of 
society. Mean in their condition, un- 
gracious and sordid in their habits, 
unpopular in their sentiments, and 
numerically insignificant, they never 
could, by any possible concurrence of 
accidents, have effected any thing by 
themselves. There was no coherency, 
no compact, no harmony, amongst 
them; and unless they had been se- 
cond^ by a portion of the property 
and intelligence of the couiitiy, they 
must have lingered out a miserable ex- 
istence, unaffected by the force of pass- 
ing events, or overawed by the power * 
of the executive. It was rdled, however, 
that their issue should not be thus. 
The Reform-bill infused new life and 
vigour into this torpid body, and in- 
stantly raised the most noisy and be- 
sotted of its members into persons of 
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authority and consideration. The prin- 
ciples of Whigs and Tories were laid 
aside, as the badges of slavery ; and as 
there no longer existed any counter- 
poise, in the force of public opinion, to 
the dissemination of every sort of poli- 
tical heresy, the new doctrines advanced 
witli rapid strides among the unreflect- 
ing ana the uneducated parts of the 
population. Proselytism became fa- 
shionable with the eruditum vulgus^ who 
were delighted to find how important 
they bad all of a sudden become ; till, 
in the progress of a few months, what 
had been hitherto an orderly and quiet 
class of men, began to exlubit, under 
the influence of drumming, trumpeting, 
speech-making, and tumultuary march- 
ing, all v^he usual effects of radical in- 
toxication. It is unnecessary to say, 
that tliese poor people were not one 
whit wiser after their conversion than 
tliey had been before it. They were 
babes in political science at the time of 
the apocalypse, and they were only 
children after initiation into the myste- 
ries of the new craft : but it is a me- 
lancholy illustration of the unstable 
temper of this important portion of our 
population, that, with all their boasted 
progress in knowledge, and their fabu- 
lous powers of reasoning, they should 
have mistaken the ravings of sibyls for 
the inspiration of oracles. Unacquaint- 
ed with the great matters of state, and 
unfitted by previous habits for taking 
either a' deliberative or a comprehen- 
sive view of the relative poaitioiis in 
which the different elements of society 
must stand to each other, they sub- 
mitted, body and soul, to their new 
task-masters ; and in an incredibly 
short space of time were changed from 
peaceable and well-disposed citizens 
into political neophytes of ungovern- 
able zeal, and demagogues of the first 
water. 

It must not be supposed that the 
number of persons so smitten with the 
cupido novarum rerum was as great as 
the public prints cho^e to represent it. 
We have reason to know that it was in 
reality sm^ill, and that the cases of out- 
and-out conversion, which would have 
led to the sacrifice of lith and limb for 
Uie cause f was wholly insignificant; but 
*an impetus iib a novel direction was 
undoubtedly communicated to the vul- 
gar mind ; and urged as it was by in- 
cessant excitement, we should" not be 
surprised that its effects became so 
conspicuous as occasionally to excite 


uneasiness. We ought also to remem- 
ber, that in every association of men, 
high and low, there will be some whose 
ambition it will be to take a lead ; and 
when we consider how influential a 
little blustering oratory is with an un- 
lettered mob, we should not be amazed 
that a result was jiroduced which, when 
considered per sc, might seem extraor- 
dinary, but which, when taken in con- 
nexion with collateral circumstances, 
ceases to leave any permanent impres- 
sion on the mind. 

There has been mdlUi wind ex- 
pended on Jhe question of the pro- 
babilities for and against a revolu- 
tion, had the bill not passed ; and 
the trades’ processions in the large 
towns and manuf.icturing villages of 
Scotland, have been appealed to as 
evidences of what might have been ex- 
pected from this event : but be it ob- 
served, in the first place, that revolu- 
tion is a very serious matter, in which 
men do not willingly engage if they 
can help it, particularly wlien the re- 
sulting good is problematical; and, 
in the second place, that if these same 
processions prove any thing at all, they 
merely prove that tlie lawrbf the land 
were virtually suspended, to accommo- 
date the working classes and the mi- 
nistry of the day. No sane man be- 
lieves that they could not have been 
prevented ; but a fool may have wit 
enougli to discern a reason why they 
were not. Besides, of the thousands 
who shouted and bawled about the 
bill, how many were to be benefited 
by its provisions, and how many really 
understood its principles, or were qua- 
lified to understand them ? Few, un- 
questionably ; and if this few be de- 
ducted, what positive number shall vv^e 
assign to that portion of the misguided 
multitude, constituted, as these were, of 
thetneanest men in society, to say no- 
thing of lads too young to have fixed 
opinions on any subject, which was re- 
solved to encounter all risks for the ac- 
complishment of a given end ? As the 
case stands (and it is now a portion of 
history), these people had every thing 
their own way. There was neither let 
nor hinderance to their proceedings; 
but had It been otherwise, and it might 
have* been so, what would the amount 
of men have been who were prepared 
to do battle for a purely speculative 
object? It is impossible to form even 
an approximative estimate towards the 
discovery of such a quantity, to use the 
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language of mathematicians ; but regu- 
lating our view of the matter by those 
general considerations which usually 
influence men in their actions, we can- 
not but conclude that it would have 
been small. Nay, we will go farther, 
and say, that we think too well of hu- 
man nature, fallen though it be, to 
imagine that any thihg so wild and 
monstrous as revolution would have 
resulted from so inadequate a reason. 
The natural feelings of humanity are 
opposed to the conclusion ; nor can any 
cause be assigned why those feelings, 
on the steady operation 9 f which we 
habitually repose so much confidence, 
should, in this particular instance, have 
been inverted or obliterated. There is* 
no man, how insignificant soever he 
may be in the body politic, who has 
not something to lo.se, or who may not 
have such ties to life as to render a 
change brought about through blood- 
shed and rapine infinitely more tei rible 
than any suffering to which adverse 
circumstances may for the preseiu con- 
demn him ; and until it be shewn that 
there is no difference between the talk 
of civil war, and its dreadful realities, 
we shall abide by the opinion, that the 
risk of such an event, on the occasion 
alluded to, was absolutely nothing, 
though it subserved^ the interests of a 
jiarty to make it appear othenviso 
At the commencement of I he system 
of agitation, the radicals and their dis- 
ciples stoo(l alone ; but as the current 
of events rolled on, they gradually ac- 
quired an accession in the persons of 
men, many of wdiom, a few nionths 
before, would have shrunk from the 
connexion with abhorrence. 1 f the hill 
were carried, it was clear that the 
power of returning members w'ould 
virtualfy lie with the lower classes, — 
not because they were numerically su- 
perior, for this was not the fact, but 
because their influence, direct and in- 
direct, over a certain order of voters 
was great. However extreme, there- 
fore, their opinions might be, and how- 
ever violently these opinions might be 
expressed, it was thought necessary, by* 
that class of persons who busy them- 
selves with public matters, and who in 
virtue thereof call themselves public 
characters, that incense should be burnt 
before the mob, and that its good-will 
should, by every practicable means, be 
propitiated. A union was accordingly 
entered into, and consummated with- 
out delay; and this was all that was 


required for tlie final triumph of radi- 
calism. » Alone, the originators of pub- 
lic confusion would have been com- 
paratively harmless ; but, backed by 
a portion of the property and respecta- 
bility of society, they instantly emerged 
from a state of noisy insignificance into 
one of commanding attention. Headed 
by people of consideration and of per- 
sonal character, they assumed the func- 
tions, and exercised the powers, of 
legislative assemblies. They organised 
societies throughout the manufacturing 
districts ; they issued decrees and pub- 
lished manifestos ; they suspended the 
ordinary business of life, and ordered 
processions ; they collected together 
crowds from all parts of the country; 
and while thus usurping the authority, 
they mimicked the forms, and ex- 
hibited all the purposes, of deliberative 
bodies ! No one attempted to prevent 
these things. The wise and tlie re- 
flecting of all parties stood aloof, and 
looked on in amazement, and in many 
ca.ses with horror ; but they could not 
interfere while tlie constituted authori- 
ties did not choose to do so ; for the 
fate of the magistracy of Bristol was 
before their eyes, and Lord Grey's 
ministry lived upon the fruits of com- 
mon confusion. During the prevalency 
of this political mania, one would have 
thought that new poueis of mind had 
been communicated by tlie same au- 
thority which hail confened^^ or was 
about to confer, new political privi- 
leges ; so thorough w'as the change 
wrought on the structure of Scottish 
society by the deluge of folly with 
which the land was inundated. For a 
season, the whole frame-work of life 
seemed to be shattered to pieces ; but 
why, no man could tell. Freedom of 
thought was as little known as freedom 
of action. The ordinary maxims of 
social intercourse were laid aside as 
antiquated rubbish, though nothing was 
substituted in their stead which was 
visible to the eye, or tangible to the 
hand ; and while sentiments and prin- 
ciples were openly advocated, which in 
all times have appeared to subver- 
sive of the social compact, no solitary 
cause could be assigned for this ap- 
parent disruption of the social fabric. ^ 
There were magistrates, as before, and 
judges, in the land — the laws of the 
realm were not revoked, nor its statutes 
repealed, — there was a king (eheu, 
quantum mntatus ah illo /), and a par- 
liament, and judicatories, and legal 
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tribunals ; and yet the structure of the 
body politic was in a state of trepida- 
tion^ tne reason whereof no one seemed 
capable of explaining. Most assuredly 
there was no adequate cause for it, or, 
at all events, no cause proportionate to 
the magnitude of the evil ; but in a 
country which has long enjoyed the 
blessings of tranquillity, it is easy to 
perceive that the appearance of tumul- 
tuary change may create terror, and 
shake the mutual coniidence so essen- 
tial to the well-being of every com- 
munity ; and if this threatened change 
be accompanied with dark presages of 
some undefined, but impending danger, 
it is only natural that a degree of lassi- 
tude and dismay should come over the 
spirits of a society which seemed to be 
exposed to the ultima ratio **plebis** 

It was at this period that the cry of 
revolution was uttered by the agitators, 
and that the fear of it was most deeply 
impressed upon the mind of the general 
public; and yet we confidently aver 
that the risk of so terrible a calamity 
was not greater then than it is now. 
Let it be remembered, that an object 
was to be gained, and that for the at- 
tainment of that object no efforts which 
could be safely made were to be 
omitted. Nine -tenths of the people 
would not have parted with a toe-nail 
for the bill. Whatever their opinions 
on the subject of political amelioration 
might bcj they were not prepared to 
encounter danger for the purpose of 
obtaining it ; but it was indispensable 
that it should be made to appear that 
they were so, and this was adroitly 
accomplished by the press, which, with 
few, but these honourable, exceptions, 
managed to transmute a few thousand 
blustering and discontented weavers 
into the whole population of the west 
of Scotland. The effect of these repre- 
sentations was intended to tell, not on 
the spot, but at a distance. They did 
so : Scotland was declared to be in a 
state of open rebellion, though no overt 
act of sedition was committed, which a 
dozen or two of constables, properly 
supported f could not have put down. 
Still, the end was gained. I^rd Grey 
kept his seat — the radicals triumphed 
^ — and the “bill" was passed. Fla- 
grantior inde vis, plures seditioni duces. 

It is of consequence to recollect, at 
this stage of the inquiry, that all this 
folly never could have been' perpe- 
trated in a country like Scotland, nor, 
perhaps, in any otheV civilised country, 


which had been accustomed to the 
restraints of an established government, 
by the rabble alone. It was not the 
“ rag, tag, and bob-tail," as Sir Daniel 
Sandford once, somewhat indecently, 
called his friends, who unsettled all the 
established usages of life, and intro- 
duced a system of terror and intimida- 
tion ; but the rdbble backed by cer- 
tain of the merchants and manufac- 
turers — men of money, and of some 
weight, who, strange as it may seem, 
saw notliing derogatory to their cha- 
racters in forming one of the most un- 
natural coalitions which the history of 
political combination in this country 
has ever recorded. It is no apology 
for this grievous miscalculation, that the 
men who acted thus were ultra-Whigs 
— persons professing a nondescript re- 
gard for the constitution, though violat- 
ing, in their daily actions, all constitu- 
tional precept whatever — for even they 
must have had a direct interest in up- 
holding what it was equally the in- 
terest cf these new allies to pull down ; 
while it was obvious at the time, and 
continues to be more and more so 
every day, that the uninstructed mass 
of living beings whom lliey aspired to 
govern, w’ere in reality their masters, 
and always will be so. The shew of 
submission and of deference was but a 
shew. The radicals were too acute 
not to perceive tliat an advantage would 
be gained by a junction with people of 
rank superior to their own ; but they 
knew, also, that no chicanery, and no 
political strategy, could dispossess 
them of that absolute authority which 
numbers and noise will always com- 
mand in a promiscuous assemblage. 
It cun scarcely be supposed that men 
who had any thing to lose, could, by 
any possibility, embrace in all dieir 
length the extravagant tenets of the 
lev^lers; and we are inclined to sus- 
pect that, if the truth were known, 
there was little sincerity on either side ; 
but the Whigs professed ah libitum^ 
and this served, for a season, to appease 
the leaders of the mob — deluded we 
cannot suppose them to have been. 

The ultimate object of all this in- 
credible folly was to obtain reform, and 
to advance the great cause of political 
regeneration ; and it was sedulously 
inculcated, that to overthrow the tyran- 
nous usages of ages, all that was neces- 
sary was a demonstration of physical 
force. Of the value of these demon- 
strations we have already spoken ; but 
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we cannot help remarking on the un- 
thinking wantonness which could press 
into its vocabulary the most odious 
word in the English tongue, and one 
with the practical meaning of which 
no living man in this empire has any 
acquaintance. We shall never cease 
to deplore the melaitcholy infatuation 
which could induce any portion of the 
better classes in the large towns of the 
west of Scotland to give any counte- 
nance to a system which was at once 
destructive of good government and 
good feeling. That the representative 
system of Scotland was tffc best which 
could be devised, is not contended for; 
but that it was such, that to change it^ 
a revolution should l}e hazarded (if this 
ever entered into the serious considera- 
tion of tlie agitators), cannot be ad- 
mitted. Scotland had forty-five mem- 
bers before tlie passing of the bill, and 
she Will have fifty- three (or eight more) 
now. The difierence in the mode of 
election is, undoubtedly, something, 
and will, of course, tend to assimilate 
the practice in the north to that which 
is followed in the south ; but how far 
this is to prove beneficial, remains yet 
to be seen. Members to large towns, 
heretofore unrepresented, no one dis- 
putes the propriety of; the question, 
in this case, being one of equity, and 
revolving, as a consequence, on the 
disfranchising clauses of the bill. But 
with all this, It may well be the subject 
of wonder to any man who is capable 
of looking with sufficient calmness on 
the passing events of life to aj^preciatc 
the vanity of political ambition, or who 
can smile at the unprofitable bitterness 
of party strife, that the happiness and 
prosperity of the present should be 
periled for a future and a contingent 
good of so equivocal and paltry a 
character. ^ 

We, as a matter of course, disclaim 
all participation in the doubtful doc- 
trine, that the immediate prosperity of 
a nation can be raised by direct legis- 
lative enactments, or that a decree of 
the senate can remove from a suffering 
population a load of calamity which a 
combination of external and internal 
causes has impressed upon it. We do 
not, consequently, attach any irjport- 
ance to the promised miracles which 
are to be wrought by the reformed 
parliament. Things will remain, for a 
season at least, very much as they are 
— with this difference, perhaps, that 
speculative politicians will be more 


encouraged than heretofore to play all 
manner of pranks, which will be fol- 
lowed by the usual amount of disajp- 
pointment and distress. In time, the 
political bubble, which is at present 
floating high in the air, will burst; and 
the people of England, Ireland, and 
Scotlanu, maddened by the destruction 
of their hopes, will give vent to their 
indignation in a manner which we can- 
not think of without shuddering. It 
will be too late then to reflect that it 
would have been better to have med- 
dled none with the system of represent- 
ation; and too late, also, to discover 
that the old plan of commercial inter- 
course, which it is now the fashion to 
stigmatise as illiberal and unphiloso- 
phical, was in reality that which raised 
Great Bntain to an eminence among 
the nations altogether unprecedented. 
On this point we shall merely remark, 
that this could not liave happened in a 
country in which industry was op- 
pressed or unrewarded ; and we know 
that it was neither the one nor the 
other. 

We have hitherto confined our re- 
marks to the rise of the radical party 
into power, and we trust we have 
shewn how this dangerous sect ma- 
naged to creep into authority, and 
what consequences resulted from its 
union with the ultra-Whigs. This 
uuion cannot he lasting, and is already 
breaking to pieces ; but w'e^esire to 
put our decided conviction upon re- 
cord, that from this coalition there 
never could have sprung one half of 
the danger to the empim which, it was 
foretold by one party, must inevitably 
ensue were not all granted which was 
demanded. Nine out of ten of the 
better and middle ranks were unequi- 
vocally hostile to the noisy and illegal 
proceedings which distinguished die 
reign of terror. It is difficult to see, 
therefore, on what grounds the spirit of 
disaffection was so broadly charged 
against the population of the west of 
ScoUand. A Imction of that popula- 
tion was turbulent and unruly, though 
it might easily have been kdjit in check 
had that been the wish of the parties in 
power, which it obviously was not; 
but the greater part was sound at th^ 
core, and we cannot doubt would have 
been made available for the preserva- 
tion of die public peace and the pro- 
tection of properly, had a collision en- 
sued. We grieve, however, to think 
that the effects of this partisan warfere 
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are not likely soon to disappear. A 
great and nelancholy change in the 
constitution of society in the lower 
walks of life in Scotland is in progress; 
nor can any man, however gifted, ven- 
ture to predict where it will end. The 
grant of political privileges is a trifle, 
which will not enter into the calcula- 
tion for much good or for much evil. 
It is in the social and domestic system 
tliat the poison of radicalism and false 
philosophy will operate its most deadly 
effects, llie working classes, hitherto 
orderly, though often suffering, cannot 
now remain quiet spectators of passing 
events ; for they are smitten with the 
omnipotence of their own wisdom, and 
cursed with a sullen hatred of every 
thing alcove them. Tlie subordination 
of ranks — an institution so essential to 
the common good, and which has 
slowly arisen out of a sense of mutual 
dependency — is looked upon with an 
evil and a grudging eye. Want has 
invaded many of their dwellings, and 
its bitterness is too often increased by 
the unhappy imagination that they have 
the remedy in their own hands, and 
not unfrequently aggravated by intem- 
perance and wilful negligence. Here- 
tofore religion came in aid of tlie unfor- 
tunate, and Avas a firm stay against the 
suggestions of folly or of vice; but it 
is now becoming, in too many instances, 
a dead letter, and is either neglected, as 
a tissue vf fables, or is supplanted by 
a bastard philosophy, which is a worth- 
less compound of all that is most offen- 
sive in the French ethical canon, with 
a few meagre and ill-understood prin- 
ciples of the utilitarian school. Rea- 
son is deihed, without its being once 
asked what it is capable of performing; 
and maxims which, less than a century 
ago, were confined to the coteries of 
Diderot and the Baron de llolbach, 
are now as familiar in many a Scotch 
artisan’s workshop as his hammer or 
his anvil. He knows nothing of the 
parentage of these o^^inions, which he 
nas got by adoption ; and probably 
applauds his own sagacity in having, 
as ne imagines, discovered them, though 


they are rusty with age and foul with 
the odours of decay and putrescency. 
The knowledge of this class of men has 
also been perniciously over-rated. It 
is limited in degree, and inaccurate in 
its details ; but, such as it is, it serves 
to foster conceit and to engender pre- 
sumption. If we have a revolution, 
therefore (which may God of his infi- 
nite mercy avert!), it will bring into 
action thousands of destitute and dis- 
contented political bigots, who have 
sucked in the venom of jxilitical hatred 
from the most polluted sources. De- 
finite aim ht present they may not 
have, but many principles of hurtful 
•tendency are becoming rapidly fami- 
liarised to their minds. Of these the 
fiivourile ones are, the extinction of the 
national debt, the destruction of church 
establishments, the equalisation of pro- 
perty, and the erection of a new Agra- 
rian system. On this subject we speak 
advisedly ; and we would have those 
who are fond of fostering the unnatural 
grow’fti of the democratical element of 
our constitution, to reflect on its con- 
sequences ere they go too far. 

Amid these gloomy forebodings, it is 
consolatory to know’ that the agricul- 
tural districts of Scotland are as yet 
uncontaminated ; but how long they 
will remain so, who can venture to 
foretell? Hitherto want has been a 
stranger amongst the humble and con- 
tented peasantry, and the pest of poli- 
tics is fortunately incompatible w-ith 
their active and industrious habits ; but 
when tlie meditated changes shall have 
been brought about by the I’eforming 
legislators, and when it shall no longer 
be an object with landlord or tenant to 
improve poor soils, or to sustabi those 
already in cultivation, the blight of op- 
timism and discontent will fall upon 
thepi and consume them to the vitals. 
When this happens, the measure of 
Scotland’s misfortune will be com- 
pleted, and, like the child of Phineas, 
she shall be rightly called Ichabod, 
and the glory shall depart from her as 
from ancient Israel — “for the ark of 
God is taken.” 
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We have thought for a long time of 
perpetrating an article on thine in- 
comparable oil, Macassar !*' Seriously 
have we revolved in our mind the deep 
and elevated things tl^at might be said 
on a subject so solemn and sublime in 
itself, and so universally interesting in 
its application. A pregnant argument, 
indeed, this in the hands of Oliver 
Yoiike or Lord Bvron : critics or 
poets of less genius vVould be unequal 
to the theme, and sink vrtider its im- 
portance. Its greatness would oppress 
their feeble powers — but an adequate 
pen would quicken with tlic task, and 
glow with ready execution. Beautiful 
hair! Well! we do admire beautiful 
hair, in man or woman ; such as 
Milton hath invested the first of each 
withal — 

“ llyiicintliine locks 

Round from his jtarted forelock manly 
hung • 

Clustering, hut not boneatlihis shoulders 
broad ; 

She as a veil down to her slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses w'ore 
Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets 
waved 

As the vine curls her tendrils.” 

Having delivered oursehe^ of this 
classic quotation, \>e were proceeding to 
trace out the harmonics of the subject, 
in the manner of St. J^icrre, through- 
out all the kingdoms of nature, in 
man and animals — in plants and in 
trees and vegetables — in sun, and 
moon, and stars — in all the elements 
of air and water, earth and fire — in this 
world and the other — m heaven and 
hell. But while wc were revolving 
those universal harmonies — acreal — 
aquatic — terrestrial — and solar — or 
human, as illustrated in childhood — 
brotherhood — and tlie conjugal and 
animal affections, or the various re- 
lations of brute and bird with the in- 
finite insect tribes — we say, while we 
were revolving those things as ingredi- 
ents in the composition of a panegyric 
on the “ celebrated oil which generates 
and sustains in perfection through all 
stages of existence an ample grovvth ” 
of whisker and mustaches, those 

graces of manhood’' — and of “ curl 
and decorative formation — those “ fa- 
cilitators of female beauty” — yes, wliile 
we were thus engaged, “ a change came 
o’er the spirit of our dream’* — 


** And such a change ! Oh night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are won- 
drous strong. 

Yet lovely in your strength as ia the 
light 

Of a dark eye in woman !” 

Ay, it was of woman — of a woman 
lovely in her strength : our vision was 
of her ! — the incomparable I — the 
wondrous strong — -Mid yet a woman. 
In our search ali^ harmonies, we 
were, of course, baffled in finding re- 
ferences to the epithet of “ incompa- 
rable.” It was a sheer contradiction in 
terms — an impossibility in nature — 
until we thought of Miss EdgeIvorth’s 
Tales and Novels, brought afresh to 
our minds by the beautiful reprint (in- 
tended to match with the Waverley 
novels), now in the course of publica- 
tion by Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, 
decorated with drawings by Harvey, 
who, to delineate with accuracy the 
peculiar scenery of Ireland, and to 
illustrate “ this attractive edition of 
the most engaging writer of the age, 
has visited many of the districts, and 
been thereby able to introduce into his 
talented sketches living character, and 
much of the ivild and beautiful sce- 
nery of the country.” 

We have adopted the booksellers* 
prospectus in what we have ^ust wnt- 
ten — yet we protest against its being 
considered a puff. There are some 
things which it is impossible to puff. 
Miss Edgeworth’s tales and novels are 
past puffing — are they not ? Was not 
her Castle liackrent the original of 
Wavcrlci/, and so acknowledged by Sir 
Walter Scott himself? Let censure 
therefore be dumb, and “ come, then, 
expressive silence, muse her praise.*' 

The Master who disdained not to be 
taught by female genius, has winged 
his w'ay to some one of the seven orbs 
or seats of parjtdise; yet stayed he 
long enough to leave this partiug tes- 
timony, that he should think it pre- 
sumption to hope to emulate the 
rich humour, the pathetic tenderness^ 
and admirable tact, which peivades the 
ine5timablc writings of Miss Edge-» 
worth.” Sir Wiilter Scott thought 

something might be attempted for 
his owq country of the same kind with 
that which Miss Edgeworth so fortu- 
nately achieved for Ireland — some- 
thing which might introduce her natives 
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to those of the sister kingdoms, in a 
more favourable light than they had 
b^n placed hitherto, and tend to pro- 
cure sympathy for their virtues, and in- 
dulgence for their foibles.*’ 

Castle Rackrent, published in 1800 , 
is one of the vrorks which all agree in 
praising. Hazlitt, who speaks of this 
lady*s tales genei^ly as a kind of 
pedantic, pragmatical, common sense, 
tinctured with the pertness and pre- 
tensions of the paradoxes to which thev 
are so self-com^acently opposed,^’ 
makes an exceptiV in favour of Castle 
Rackrent, which the critic applauds as 
“ a genuine, unsophisticated national 
portrait.’* It was in the year 1782 
that Miss Edgeworth accompanied her 
father tu Ireland. Before that time 
she had not, except during a few 
months of her childhood, ever been in 
that country ; “ therefore,” as she says 
herself, in the conclusion of her father’s 
memoirs, “ every thing there was new 
to me; and though 1 was then but 
twelve years old, and though such a 
length of time has since elapsed,” 
(she was writmg in 1820 ,) 1 have 

retained a clear and strong recollection 
of our arrival at Edgeworth town.” 
Since that year ( 1782 ), things and per- 
sons had improved in Ireland, she tells 
us ; but the improvement of things and 
persons is death to romantic associa- 
tion, and she sought for the materials 
of her Hibernian tale in a period prior 
to diat important year. The memoirs 
are represented as being written by an 
fliiterate old steward, who telb the 
history of the Rackrent family with 
obvious partiality, and in a vernacular 
idiom — the full confidence that 
Sir Patrick, Sir Murtagh, Sir Ket, and 
Sir Condy Rackrent’s s[fiairs will be 
as interesting to all the world as they 
were to himself.” Tha(]y Quirk I 
thou wert not much out in thy reckon- 
ing. Honest Thady ! thy tale kas be- 
come interesting to all the world, and 
the origin of a thou^nd others, some 
better, some worse, but none so eood. 
Well now mayest thou be called old 
Thady — fer this child of thy brain has 
become the grandfather now of many 
generations — a whole Waverley series 
iOf genuine offspring, and a Brambletye 
House full ot spurious issue. But 
never mayest thou be rightly named, 
poor Thady,” xnaugre the Iqng coat 
or winter and summer wear — ^ough 
a ^ood word may be said for that too, 
bmg veiy handy, as thou never puttest 
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thy arms into the sleeves, whiqh are, 
in consequence, as good as new, — for 
thou art rich in humour and charact^. 
Thy mistakes are ever racy and fresh— 
and meant for laughter, but not at thy 
expense. Neither by^ee, nor thy 
fair patroness, shall the shamrock be, 
offended ; or if it be, the generous rose 
shall make honourable amends, and an 
Essa^ on Irish Bullsy by father and 
daughter, be admirably penned as an 
offering to national union. We have, 
heard this essay, ihe joint production 
of Miss Edgeworth and her amiable 
father, suoke.i of as an ingenious piece 
of persipage. Fersiflage ! it is no such 
thing; it is a real-earnest vindication 
of the national intellect from tlie charge 
of habitual blundering — shewing, by 
an etymological, historical, critical, and 
poetical investigation, that blundering 
IS common to all countries — Uiat bulls 
are no more Hibernian than Vene- 
tian — that every so-called Irish bull 
may be paralleled with one from ano- 
ther people, except, indeed, where the 
supposed bull is no bull at-all at-all, 
but merely a poetic license, a brilliant 
fancy, a heart-spoken effusion, suffici- 
ently justifiable by the occasion which 
gave rise to it. In such cases, the 
glorious offence is an original grace 
beyond the reach of art, winch the great 
Irish wH is especially privileged to 
match, and rise to faults true critics 
dare not mend. 

** In prospects, thus some objects please 
our eyes, 

Which out of nature's common mdir 
rise, 

The shapeless rock or hanging preci- 
pice.” 

And who shall say that Thady 
Quirk’s figures of speech are^oUier 
than these ? The family of the Rack- 
rents was one of the most ancient in 
the^'kingdom. “ Every body knows,” 
says Thady, this is not the old fiimily 
name,^which was O’Shaugbliu, related 
to the kings of Ireland — but that was 

S efore my time. My grandfiither was 
river to the great Sir Patrick O’Shaugh- 
lin ; and 1 heard him, when 1 was a 
boy, telling bow the Castle Rackrent 
estate came to Sir Patrick. Sir Thlly- 
hoo Rackrent was cousin- german to 
him; and had a fine estate of his own, 
only never a gate upon it, it being his 
maxim that a car was best gate. 
Poor gentleman 1 he lost a fine hunter, 
and m life at last, by it, all in one 
day’s hunt. Bat 1 ought to bless that 
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day, ibr did estate tame straight into 
the toiily upon one condition, which 
Patrick O’Shaughlin at the time 
took aadly to heart, they say, but 
thought better of h afterwards, seeing 
how large a make depended upon it, 
that he should, by act of parliament, 
take and bear the surname and arms 
of Rackrent 

And in this style Thady goes on 
to tell how Sir Patrick, on coming in- 
to the estate, gave the finest entertain- 
ment ever was heard of in the country ; 
and how, from one year’s end to ano- 
ther, he had his house fulf of company 
as it could hold, and fuller. But Sit 
Patrick died one night just as the com- 
pany rose to drink his health with three 
cheers ; he fell down in a sort of fit, 
and was carried off; they sat it out, 
and were surprised, on inciuiry in the 
morning, to find it was all over with 
poor Sir Patrick. lie was succeeded 
by Sir Murtagh Ilackrent ; but tlie 
new man did not take at all aAer the 
old gentleman — empty cellars, no‘open 
house. Thady was ashamed, and knew 
not what to say for the honour of the 
family, but he made the best of a bad 
case, and laid it all at his lady’s door, 
who, he suspected, had Scotch blood 
in her veins, and was of the family of 
the Skinflints. Sir Murtagh was mnd 
of law ; every thing upon the face of 
earth furnislied him good matter for a 
.suit. He never was so much himself 
as when he had sixteen suits pending 
at a time. Out of forty-nine suits 
which he had, he never lost one but 
seventeen. But these suits cost liim a 
|X)wer of money, and, in the end, he 
sold some hundreds a-year of the 
family estate. But he was only selling 
to get the ready money wanting to 
carry on his suit with spirit with the 
Nugents of CarriCk O’Shaugh^’n, 
about which he was very sanguine. 
He lost it, however; it would have 
been plump 2,000/. a-year flU his 
wAy — but lie had dug up a fairy- 
mount against the advice of Thady,* 
and had no luck afterwards. In a 
dispute with his lady, Sir Murtagh 
in his passion broke a blood-vessel; 
and, in spite of law and five physi- 
cians, died and was buried. 

Sir Murtagh having no chUder^ the 
Rackrent estate went to his younger 
brother, a young dashing officer, who, 
afler the sporting season, grew tired of 
die place, and went off in a whirlwind 
to town. Sir Kit Rackreiit left all to 
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his agent ; and thou^ he h^d the spirit 
of a prince, and lived away to the 
honour of his country abroad, which 
Thady was proud to hear of, yet they 
at home were ground by the middle 
man to the dust. Not but Chat the 
agent took notice of Thady and of bis 
son Jason. Jason Quirk was a good 
scholar from his birth, and a very acute 
lad, and got the agent’s accounts to 
copy, and soon afler a good farm at a 
low rent for his trouble. But Sir Kit 
was a little too fond of play, and the 
money went fast, and the drafts came 
thick, and no more cash could be 
raised on bond or mortga^. So out 
went the old agent, and in came the 
new, in the person of Jason. Quirk. 
Anon Sir Kit married the grandest 
heiress of England, and came with his 
bride to Castle Rackrent. Slie was a 
Jewish, Tliey quarrelled before the 
honeymoon was well over ; and upon 
the lady retiring from pig-mcat to her 
own room, her husband, to make sure 
of her, turned the key in the door, and 
kept it ever after in his pocket. Her 
conjugal imprisonment lasted no less 
than seven years; at length she was 
nigh dying of a broken lieart, nay, was 
reported "dead. She, however, was 
not so, but the report killed her hus- 
band ; for three ladies quan'elling 
about who should be his second wife, 
he challenged any man who should dare 
to question his conduct. TI^ met and 
shot the first lady’s brother; and the 
next day called out the second, who 
bad a wooden leg, which sticking fast 
in a ploughed field made the duellists 
friends. By the third of his adversa- 
ries, however, he was killed, and his lady 
was set at liberty. And Sir Conolly, 
commonly called for short among his 
friends Sir Coiidy Ilackrent, succeeded 
as heir-at-law to the estate. 

Now, be it known, that the history 
of Sir Condy Rackrent is full of the 
most wonderiul, that is, the most sub- 
limely Irish doings in the wide world. 
He was, after all, but a remote branch 
of the family, bom to little or no for- 
tune of his own, and bred to the bar ; 
at which, says Thady, having many 
friends to push him, and no mean 
natural abilities of bis own, he doubt- • 
less would, in process of time, if he 
could have borne the drudgery of that 
study, have been rapidly made king’s 
counsel at the least ; but things were 
disposed of otherwise, and he never 
went the circuit but twice, and then 
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made no figure for want of a fety and 
being unable to speak in public. In 
fact, seeing how Sir Kit and the 
Jewish lived together, and that there 
was no one between him and the Castle 
Rackrent estate, he neglected to apply 
to the law as much as was expected of 
him, and secretly many of the tenants, 
and others, advanced liiin cash upon 
his nole-of-liand value received, pro- 
mising bargains of leases, and lawful 
interest, should he ever come into the 
estate/’ Upon coming into the Castle 
Rackrent estate, accordingly, “ he 
could not command a penny of the 
first year’s income ; which, and keej)- 
ing no accounts, and the gieat sight of 
company he did, with many other 
causes too numerous to mention, was 
the origin of his distresses.” By the 
help of Thady’s son Jason, Sir Conolly 
was made to understand that his great 
nominal rent-roll was almost all paid 
away in interest ; which being, for 
convenience, sufiered to run on, soon 
doubled the principal, and Sir Condy 
was obligated to pass new bonds for 
the interest, now grown principal, and 
so on. NN hilst this was going on, my 
son, requiring to be paid for his trou- 
ble and many years’ service in the 
family gratis, and Sir Condy not 
wishing to take his affairs into his own 
hands, or to look them even in the 
face, he gave my son a bargain of 
some acres, which f(?ll out of lease, at 
a reasonable rent. Jason set the land, 
as soon as his lease was sealed, to un- 
der tenants, to make the rent, and got 
200/. a-year profit; which was little 
enough considering bis long agency, 
lie bought the land at twelve years’ 
purchase two years afterwards, when 
Sir Condy was pushed for money on 
an execution, and was, at the same 
time, allowed for his improvements 
thereon.” Jason wanted a convenient 
hunting-lodge also, but Sir Condy 
talked of setting it to a Captain Money - 
gawl, who was just come into the 
county. This captain had a sister. 
Miss Isabella, who had fallen despe- 
rately imlove with Sir Condy, from the 
first time that ever her brother brought 
Sir Condy into her father’s house to 
dinner. But Sir Condy had conceived 
an attachment for little Judy MH^uirk, 
who was daughter to a sister's son of 
Thady ; nevertheless, “ it was not his 

f ilace to behave ungenerous to Miss 
sabella, who ha^ disobliged all her 
relations for his sake, as he remarked ; 


and then she was locked up in 
chamber, and forbid to think of hiiu 
any more, which raised his spirit, be- 
cause his family was, as he observed, 
as good as theirs, at any rate, and the 
llackrents a suitable match for the 
Moneygawls any day in the year.” 
And so Sir Coq/dy tossed up to see 
whether he should marry poor Judy or 
Isabella — and fate decreed in favour 
of the descendant of the Moneygawls, 
who, in addition to her other recom- 
mendations, was an actress. She made 
the barrack -room into a theatre, and 
went on as if she had a mint of money 
at her elbow, and fell into hysterics 
•when her husband drank too much 
punch, and was only brought out of 
her tantarums by having to get up a 
play for her relations. 

Things came at length to a bad pass ; 
but .Tason was a sharp lad, and knew 
where the land lay, and so he pul in 
a word again about the lodge, and 
made a genteel offer to lay down the 
purcRase-money, to relieve Sir Condy’s 
distresses, which Sir Condy was fain 
to take. To increase these distresses, 
he bad to stand the expenses of an 
election, in which, however, he luckily 
succeeded. Jason meanwhile played 
a shrewd game, and bought, in con- 
junction with a sherift'’s officer who 
liad come to arrest his master. Sir 
Condy’s debts for little or nothing, and 
then took out a custodium over all the 
estate. Then came Sir Condy’s part- 
ing with his lady (an inimitable scene), 
and his giving her a memorandum for 
a clear 500/. a-year jointure off the 
estate afore his debts were paid. Then 
came the execution down, and 'fhady’s 
son Jason was among the gripers; 
and Sir Condy was fain to go to the 
laud, and to leave Castle Rackrent, 
at^d to put up with a retreat in the 
lodge. Here he kept his bed, and fell 
into a sort of sham disorder, and was 
repin'd dead. Then came the wake, 
and then lie got up to drink with the 
wakers ; it was a merry night. The 
next morning Sir Condy was visited 
by Judy M^Quirk. 

“ I forgot to notice,” says Thody, 
** that she had been married long since, 
whilst young Captain Monevgawl lived 
at the Lodge, to the Captain’s huntsman, 
w'ho after a whilst listed and left her, 
and was killed in the wars. Poor J udy 
fell off greatly in her good looks after her 
being married a year or two ; and being 
smoke-dried in the cabin, and neglecting 
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herself like, it was hard for Sir Condj 
himself to know her again till she spoke ; 
but when she says, ‘ Its Judy M'Quirk, 
please your honour, don’t you remember 
her?’ ' Oh, Judy, is it you?’ says his 
honour — ' yes, sure I remember you very 
veiy well— but you’re greatly altered, 
Judy.* ‘ Sure its time for me,* says 
she ; * and I think ydlir honour, since I 
seen you last, but that’s a great while 
Ago, is altered too.* * And with reason, 
Judy,* says Sir Condy, fetching a sort 
of a sigh — ‘ but how^s this, Judy?’ he 
goes on ; * 1 take it a little amiss of you, 
that you were not at my wake last night.* 

* Ah, don’t be being jealous of that,* 
says she ; * 1 didn’t hoar a sentence of 
your honour’s wake till it was all over, 
or it would have gone hard with me but 
I would have been at it sure — but I 
was forced to go ten miles up the coun- 
try three days ago to a wedding of a re- 
lation of mv own’s, and didn’t get home 
till after the wake was over ; but,* says 
she, ' it won’t be so, I hope, the next 
lime, jdease your honour.’ * That we 
shall see, Judy,’ says his honour, * and 
may be sooner than you think fbr, for 
I’ve been verviinwoU this while past, 
and don’t reckon any way I’m long for 
tliis world.’ At this, Judy takes up the 
corner of her apron, and puts it first to 
one eye and then to t’other, being to all 
appearance in great trouble ; and my 
sliibter put in her w*ord, and bid bis 
honour have a good heart, f<w she w-as 
sure it w’as only the gout that Sir Patrick 
used to have flying about him, and that 
he ought to drink a glass or a bottle ex- 
tniordinary tokei'p it out of his stomach , 
and he promised to take her advice, and 
sent out for more spinth immediately ; 
and Judy made a ^igll to me, and 1 w ent 
over to the door to her, and she said, 

‘ 1 wonder to see Sir Condy so low*! 
Has ho heard the uow’s ‘ AN hat news ?’ 
says I. ' Didn’t ye hear it, then ?’ says 
she; * my Lady Ilackrent that w’as is 
kilt and lying for dead, and 1 don’t doubt 
but its all over w ith her by this tme,* 

* Merev on us all ’’ says I, * how’ was 
it ?’ ‘ The jaunting car it w as tliat run 
away with her,’ says Judy. ‘*I was 
coming home that same time from Uiddy 
M'Guggin’s marriage, and a great crowd 
of jieople too upon the road coming from 
the fair of Crookaghnawaturgh, and I 
Bees a jaunting car standing in the mid- 
dle of the road, and witli the tw'o wdieels 
oflF and all tattered. ‘ What’s this?’ 
Buys I. ‘ Didn’t ye hear of it?’ says 
they tliat w'ere looking on ; * its my 
Lady Rackrent’s car that w'as running 
away from her husband, and tlie horse 
took fright at a carrion that lay across 
the road, and so ran away with the 
juuDting cor, and my Lady Ilackrent and 
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maid screaming, and the horse ran 
with them against a car that was coming 
from the fair, with the boy asleep on it, 
ond the lady’s petticoat hanging out of 
the jaunting car caught, and she was 
dragged I can’t tell you how far upon 
the road, and it all broken up with the 
stones just going to be pounded, and one 
of the road - makers, with his sledge- 
hammer in his hand, stops the horse at 
the last ; but my Lady Rackrent was all 
kilt and smashed, and they lifted her 
into a cabin hard by, and the maid was 
found after, where she had been thrown, 
in the gripe of the ditch, her cap and 
bonnet all full of bog-water,— and they 
say my lady can’t live any way. Thady, 
pray now is it true what I’m told for 
surtain, that Sir Condy has made over all 
to your son Jason ?’ ‘ All,’ say^I. * All 
entirely ?’ says she again. ‘ All en- 
tirely,’ says I. * Then,’ says she, ‘ that’s 
a great shame, but don’t be telling Jason 
what 1 say.’ * And what is it you say ?* 
cries Sir Condy, leaning over betwdxt 
us, w'hich made Judy start greatly — * I 
know the time w'hen Juav M'Quirk 
would never have stayed so long talking 
at the door, and I in the house.’ — ' Oh !’ 
says .1 udy, ‘ for shame. Sir Condy , times 
are altered smcc then, ond its ray Lady 
Rackrent you ought to be thinking ot. 

‘ And wliy should I bo thinking of her 
that’s not tbmkiiig of me now?’ says Sir 
Condy. ' No matter for that,’ says 
Judy, very properly ; ‘ its time you 
should bo thinking of lier, if ever you 
mean to do it at all, for don’t you know 
she’s lying for death ?* * !tly' Lady 

Rackrent’’ says Sir Condy, in a sur- 
prise ; ‘ whv Its but two days since we 
parted, as you very w'oll know, Tliady, 
ill her full health aud spirits, and she and 
her maid along w ith her going to Mount 
Juliet’s town on her jaunting car.* 

* She’ll never ride no more on her jaunt- 
ing car,’ said Judy, * for it lias been the 
death of her, sure enough.’ ‘ And is 
she dead, then ?’ says his honour. ' As 
good us dead, I hear,' says Judy ; ' but 
there’s Thadv here has just learnt the 
whole truth of the story as I had it, and 
it is Alter he or any body else should be 
telling it you thar I, Sii Condy — 1 must 
be going home to the cliilder.’ Rut 
he stops her, but ratlier from civility 
in him, as I could see very pWinly, than 
any thing else, for Judy w'as, as his 
honour remarked at her first coming in, 
greatly changed, and little likely, as far^ 
as 1 could see — tliough she did not seem 
to he clear of it herself — lilllo likely to 
be my Lndv ilackrent now, should there 
be a second toss-up to be made. Rut I 
told him the whole story out of the face, 
just ns Judv had told it to me, and he 
sent off A messenger with bis compliments 
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to Mount Juliet’s town that erening, to 
learn the truth of the re]>ort, and Judj 
hid the boy that was going call in at 
Tim M*£nemey*8 shop in O'Shaughlin s 
town, and buy her a new shawl. ' Du 
so/ says Sir Condy, * ahd tell Tim to 
take no money from you, for 1 must pay 
him for the shawl myself/ At this my 
shister throws me over a look, and 1 says 
nothing, but turned the tobacco in my 
mouth, whilst Judy began making a 
many words about it, and saying how 
she could not be beholden for shawls to 
any gentleman. 1 left her tliere to con- 
sult with my shister, did she think there 
was any thing in it, and my shister 
thought I was blind to be asking her the 
question, and 1 thought my shister must 
see more into it tlian I did, and recol- 
lecting ai'l past times and every thing, I 
changed my mind, and came over to her 
way of thinking, and we settled it that 
Judy was very like to be my Lady Rack- 
rent after all, if a vacancy should have 
happened.” s 

The subsequent conduct of Judy did 
not exactly please Tliady, who began 
to think that she meditated marriage 
with his son Jason in preference to Sir 
Condy. Lady llackrcnt's accident, 
however, was not fatal, though, in an- 
ticipation of it, Jason had taken care 
to buy up the lady’s jointure, llie 
urchase-monty iinfortuniitoly led to 
ii* Condy’s death, for, in the agitation 
of his heart, drinking with the excise- 
man an(k-gauger for a bet, be killed 
himself. “ Sir Condy has been a fool 
all his days,” were the last words he 
spoke ; to which Tliady adds, “ he had 
but a poor funeral, after all.” 

Suen is Thady’s plain unvarnished 
tale of Sir Condy Ilackrent, to which w e 
know nothing equal saie— what ?— Ro- 
per’s Life of Sir lliomas More ! Nothing 
in either is ** sacrificed to the sounding 
of a period, or the pointing of an anti- 
thesis; no conclusions are drawn from 
the facts related, anecdotes being simply 
poured forth, and conversations detail- 
ed, with all the ininAite prolixity of a 
gossip in a country town.’^ The hu- 
mour of the piece principally arises 
from the vqual unconsciousness of the 
biographer whether to the wit or the 
absurdity of his remarks. Innumerable 
H are the traits of this sort that we have 
been compelled to omit in our brief 
sketch, which we have endeavoured so 
to draw up that the reader may catch 
at once its spirit, though unacquainted 
with the work itself if there should be 
Riich a reader in exmtence. These are 


the touches which, in conjunction with 
the characters, make this Hibernian 
tale an historical romance. The facts 
may be sworn to, and so may the man- 
ners, as belonging to tlie Irish squire- 
archy of tlie pericS, from internal evi- 
dence. It is not the introduction of 
historical nanieSy by way of characters, 
whether royal or heroic, which consti- 
tutes the claims of a romance to the 
title of historical: these may all be 
given, and yet the manners of the age 
and country left untraced ^ In what 
respect thcn^can the romance be his- 
torical? To superinduce names and per- 
sonages known in story, may add, in- 
deed, somewhat to the vraitemblancc 
of tlie composition, and fix its date 
and locality ; but, at best, it is but an 
accidental advantage, and one to which 
exceptions have, not without reason, 
been taken. Hut even on this ground 
Miss Edgeworth’s tales arc entitled to 
the name, since she has introduced his- 
torical ])ersonagcs by name ; Marnion- 
tel arid Rousseau, for instance, in Or- 
mond. The Laird and the Hailhc of 
Brad ward i lie, the idiot rhymer David 
Gellatly, Rose Bradwardine, Flora Mac 
Ivor, \'ich laii X'olir, and all the other 
household names of the Scotch novels, 
are as historical personages as the heir 
of the Stuarts and Rob Roy. Some 
of the characters of the Scotcli novelist 
are, indeed, reproductions on a larger 
scale, and in a form more artificial, 
(such, for instance, as the Diird and 
the Baillie of Jlradwardinr), of “the 
drunken Sir Patrick, the litigious Sir 
JMurtagh, the fighting Sir Kit, and the 
slovenly Sir Condy.” These charac- 
ters are also of an historical kind, as 
belonging to a race long sincerextinct : 
at the lime of Miss Edgeworth’s writ- 
ing, she says, “ they w^ no more to 
be (jnet with in Ireland than Squire 
Western or Parson Trulliber in Eng- 
land.” They are also as unlike as 
possible to the heroes of later novels on 
Hibernian subjects. That they are not 
marked liy the savage features which 
distinguish more recent attempts at de- 
lineation of Irish character is, however, 
mainly owing to the superior genius of 
the artist. Genius is essentially kind and 
syiqpathising ; it has a fellow-feeling 
for the whole human family, in all its 
varieties — a sense for whatever is na- 
ture, whether cultivated or wild. With- 
out those qualities it cannot exist ; for 
it would be to belie its very name, 
which implies, and, in fact, to him who 
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is able to pluck out the heart of the 
mystery involved in the appellation, 
expresses them all. Verily, so much 
does Genius enter into the soul ofthings, 
and so intimately identify itself with 
the subjects of its skill, that in its 
most successful exhibitions of passion 
and apathy, of wisdom and folly, it is 
apt to be suspected of irony ; as having 
survived feeling, and as reproducing, in 
sportful reminiscence, the results of for- 
mer experience. There is some truth 
in this; but the apparent indifference 
in the poet himself, whjje exciting in 
others the most powerful emotions, 
may also be ascriK-ible to his own ex- 
quisite feeling of those emotions — the 
ficrfect unity of his soul with the effect 
awakened in other minds — the calm 
])Ossession by a superior intellect of 
that by which the inferior suffers itself 
to be jKissessed — its complete oneness 
and intercourse with the circle of hu- 
man existence, and its instinctive com- 
munion and equality with all states of 
enthusiasm and accesses of inspiration. 
In this spirit of kindness, wherein it 
lives and moves and has its being, Oc- 
iiius will bring out the most harmo- 
nious proportions of what it associates 
with, set forth their moral fitness, and 
make manifest whatsoever shall render 
them loveable and praiseworthy, leav- 


ing it to mere talent to congrmto the 
hateful and savage, however effectively 
produced, in works addressed to dis- 
eased imaginations. WhatsoeverGenius 
touches, it redeems, and elevates the 
rudest and rankest of created existences 
above the natural condition in which it 
finds them, into a region of its own, 
and there restores them to their orijgi- 
nal brightness and purity, with like 
powerful art as that whereby philo- 
sophers 

Bind 

Volatile Hemiea, and cull up unbound 
In various Bha)>oa old Proteus from the 
sen, 

Drained through a bmbeck to his native 
form.” 

• 

In all this the Edgeworths and the 
Scotts arc as unlike as possible, thank 
Heaven ! to the Morgans and the Bul- 
wers. All love their works, because 
they seem to love all ; and in a univer- 
sal spirit of benevolence to hold out 
the hand of good fellowship, like de- 
scended deities, to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, rich or poor, high or 
low, good or evil, in virtue of their 
common humanity, without respect to 
clime or lime, or blood or creed. Such 
minds are of such capacity, that, as 
into the Holy of Holies in the l*ara- 
dise of Hades, 


** Iiinumnrahle companies 
Of the ililiivian and the nfU^r-time, 
According to their orders and degrees, 
Kilter the cloi»ter€»d space. 


\\i‘ must conclude the quolatinn, maugrelhc change in the mood of llic vcib; 


“ Men of each clime. 

Of every creed, the righteous and the good, 
Have entered now tlie nine-fold gate sublime 
Here in one court that great assombly stood, 
Inner as outer, for the wall was not 
That made distinction of belief and blood. 
Partition obsolete — a catholic spot ' ” 


(.Vdtliolicity is indeed the peculiar 
cliaracteristic of CJoiiius — an evcliisivo 
sjiirit is the sign of a narrow and little 
mind, the coiicumiuint of a contracted 
and stunted understanding, which, in- 
capalde of comprehending the dcKjp 
mystifies of life, and the full extent of 
creation, would reduce every thing to 
Hie measure of its own paltry coiicep- 

Deeper by far than the mysterious swell 
Of ocean s diapason, tender made, 

Like Memory, in liis imitative shell. 

And finer than splu«re-music, and displayed 
K'eii more divinely in the culm recess 
Of simple hearts, hid in the (|ui€>t sliadi*, 

Who make their own world, and, though dcadMo I In*., 
Live in that other, mid &\iveot visions see, 

IVnsive us thought, and grave as earnest hliss." 


lions. True Genius, like Cliristiaiiity, 
on the contrary, enlarges and exalts 
even the minutest and mealiest of 
objects, by imparting to them its 
own* greatness, and inier-penelrating 
them with those harmonics of univci-sal 
bi'ing and power and tviitli, wliicli 
entertain the soul witli spiritual com- 
munications, 
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In this divine and sacred spirit are 
conceived Miss Edgeworth’s Tales of 
Fashionable Life. This is the great 
charm of Ennui ; a story of the redemp- 
tion of a soul, glorious in design, and 
almost faultless in execution. In the 
character of the ennuye she finds no- 
thing to condemn m all that the world 
would censure, but contemplates it all 
as parts of that mysterious process by 
which the salvation of a human being 
w^ worked out with fear and trem- 
bling. We grant that we are taking 
more religious ground than the novelist 
expresses in the tale, but not more than 
she implies — but not more moral — and 
what are morals but the external signs 
and w’itn^ses of a pious will, if not of 
the essence of piety itself? The Earl 
of Glenthom, bred up in luxurious in- 
dolence, and saved the trouble of think- 
ing and acting for himself, found that 
he was without motive for exertion, or 
object to desire. On the pinnacle of glo- 
ry, he had nothing to do but to sit still 
and enjoy the barrenness of the pro- 
spect. Oppressed with insuperable list- 
Icssness, he sought relief m gaming, 
and married, not for love, but to avert 
the consequences of his imprudence, 
lie then sought in the pU'asures of the 
table a remedy for liis old complaint — 
but vainly. Aweary of the sun, though 
only just entering his twenty-fifth year, 
he was prevailed on by liis lady to spend 
the summet at Sherwood Park . But here 
an event happened to him which threw 
a colour on his future life. The Earl of 
Glenthom had been born in Ireland, 
and nursed in an Irish cabin till he was 
Iw'o years old. Iletiring from noisy 
company, with resolutions of suicide, 
having put a pistol in his pocket, our 
ennuye left Sherwood House, and took 
the private way to the forest. Here he 
was met by his foster-mother, who had 
come all the way from Ireland to see 
him — such is tlie attachment of these 
people to their foster-children. Cast- 
ing, in the excess of her sensibility, her 
arras about his horse’s neck, she caused 
it to plunge and throw its master. In this 
extremity df his danger, and supposed 
dead, his lordship is almost as much 
neglected as was Tiberius, Henry IV. 
6f France, William Kufus,and George 
II. The old nurse, however, insists 
upon attending him, and, upon his re- 
covery, he is animated with a wish to 
visit his Irish territories, having been 
impressed by her representations with 
a high idea of his feudal power ; a wish, 
which, upon occasion of Lady Glen- 


thom’s eloping with one Crawley, his 
lordship’s agent, he ultimately realises* 
From this point the story possesses 
a twofold interest, the historical and 
the moral. Irish manners are developed 
hand in hand with the character of the 
ennuye. Roused to the circumstances 
of his country from his habitual indo- 
lence, he soon discovers the blessing 
of having something to do. The modes 
of posting, and the character of the low 
Irish, arc well indicated. Ellinor (his 
foster-mother) is finely drawn, and so 
is M‘Leod, a Scotchman, the agent on 
the estates, lie is well contrasted with 
a Mr. Hardcastle, the agent of a dow- 
ager Lady Orrnsby, who bad an estate 
in the neighbourhood. There are also 
Sir Ilany Onnsby, and Lady Kil- 
dangan and her daughter (ieraldme, 
and her poet-lover Mr. Devereux, and 
her butt Miss Tracey, and Miss Bland, 
and Lord and Lidy Kilriish, and Mrs, 
Moore, and Mrs. O’Connor, and Mrs. 
Lighton, and Lord Craiglctliorpe, with 
his surveyor Mr. (iabbitt, and Mrs. 
Norton and Lady Hanton, representa- 
tives in Ireland of London fashion, 
where, however, Lord Glenthom had 
never met them in any of the higiier 
circles — and Lord O’Toole and his 
chaplain — all excellent portraits ; add- 
ing to the other attractions of the tale 
that of the fashionable novel m its best 
mood, presenting highly-finished paint- 
ings of domestic life and good society. 
With Geraldine our cjimiye falls in love, 
for the first time in his life; and though 
disappointed, derives advantage from 
the adventure, in having been excited 
to feeling and interest in the on-goings of 
existence. Another adventure is of more 
serious consequence to him. Certain in- 
surrectionists having laid a plan of mak- 
ing him a captain of rebels, or, in case 
of his refusal, putting him to death, 
are anticipated in their designs, and 
taken captive. Among the prisoners 
his old nurse Ellinor thinks Inat there 
is one of her sons, and pleads for his 
escape — and on his lordship refusing, 
threatens him with making it known 
that he is not the right Earl of Glen- 
thorn, but her son, she having, in 
true Irish fashion, changed him at 
nurse* Our ennuye determines on 
a noble deed ; he surrenders the 
estate to the rightful heir, Christy 
O’Donoghoe, the smith, resolving to 
betake himself to the study of the law. 
For Ellinor O’Donoghoe Uie excess and 
contrariety of her feelings is too much ; 
and, at her burial, standing on a mo- 
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nuznent belonging to the Glenlham 
&mily, the tmuyt informs the multi- 
tude of the turn m his fortune, and 
departs from the country, followed with 
applause. Employment in an honour- 
able profession effectually cures him of 
the malady which originated in his 
having nothing to do ; while Christy 
and his family, abusing, as a matter of 
course, the unexpected gifts of fortune, 
realised only the evils attendant upon 
their new condition, llis wife would 
be a lady, and wasted his suhslance; 
the castle was burnt down to the ground 
by Ills only son John, wljo, being in 
liquor, stuck the candle against the 
head of his bed, as he used often- 
times to do, without detriment in the 
cabin where he was reared, against the 
mud wall,’' and was smothered with the 
ffame and smoke. Christy is accord- 
ingly glad to rrliirn to his forge, and 
gives back again the estate to his foster- 
brother, w'ho in the ineantnne having 
married the ultimate heir(*ss-at-law, is 
enabled to receive it with a godd title, 
and, having cultivated his understand- 
ing, and acquired a taste for literature, 
to enjoy it with a right relish. 

Ill addition to tiie characters already 
mentioned, Michael Noonan, Joe Kelly, 
Jim Uiley, Lord and Lady Y — , and 
Miss Delainere, aie well worthy of 
study. One incident in tlie Ennui 
cannot be too olten extracted, as 
“ beautiful exceedingly,” and beyond 
all praise. It is as follows: — 

“ Luring the time tliiit iiij fir'^t hot fit 
of benevolence w us on iiu*, 1 w as riding 
home one evening after dmiiig with Mr. 
IJardcastle, and J wiis struck vMth the 
sight of a cabin, more wretclied tliuu any 
1 had ever before beheld : the feeble 
light of a single rush-candle through tho 
window revealed its internal uiiser)% 

“ ‘ Does anv’' body live in that hovel ?* 
Siud 1. 

“ ‘ Ay, sure, does there : the Noonans, 
plase your honour,* replied a man on the 
road. Noonans ! 1 recollected the name 
to be that of the pugilist, who had died 
in consequence of the combat at which 1 
had been present in London ; who had, 
with his dying breath, besought me to 
convey his only half-guinea and his silk 
handkerchief to his poor father and sis- 
ter. 1 alighted from my horse, asking 
the man, at the same time, if the .>on of 
this Noonan had not died in England. 

“ * He had, sir, a son in England, Mick 
Noonan, who used to send him odd 
guineas, I mind, and was a good lad to 
his father, though wild ; and there’s been 
no account of him at-all at-all this long 


while : but the old man has another boy, 
a sober lad, who's abroad with the annj 
in the East Indies ; and it's he that is 
the hope of the family. And there’s the 
father — and old as he is, and poor, and a 
cripple, I’d engage there is not a happier 
mail ill the three counties at this very 
time speaking : for it is just now 1 seen 
young Jemmy Riley, the daughter’s ba~ 
chelor^ go by with a letter. What news? 
says 1. Great news ! says he : a letter 
from 'fom Noonan to his father; and I’m 
going in to rrad it for him.' 

** Ry the time iny voluMe informant 
had come to this peiioci, 1 liad reached 
the cubiii-tloor. \Vho could have ex- 
pected to heo smiles, ami liear cxcluma- 
tioiih of joy, under such a roof ' 

** 1 saw the fill her, with his hands 
clasped in ecstacy, and lookwg up to 
heaven, with the stiong expression of 
delight in his ag(‘d countenance. I saw 
every line of Ins face , for tlie light of 
the candle W'us full upon it. The daugh- 
ter, a beautiful girl, kneeling beside 
him, lield the light for the young man, 
who W'as reading her brother’s letter, I 
was sorry to interrupt them. 

“ ‘ Your honour's kindly welcome,’ 
said the old man, making au attemjit to 
rise. 

‘ Pray don’t let me disturb you.’ 

“ * It was only a letter from a hoy of 
mine that’s over the seas w’e was read- 
mg,' said tho old man, * A better boy 
to an ould father, tliat’s good lor nothing 
now in this world, never was, jdase your 
honour. See w hat he has sent me : a 
draft here for ten guineas^out of the 
little pay lie has. God for ever bless 
luiii ! — as he surely w-ill.’ 

“ After a few' minutes’ conversation, 
the old man’s lieart ivas so much opened 
tow ards me, that he talked as freely as 
if he had known me for years. 1 led to 
the subject of his other son Michael, 
W'ho w'as mimtioned in tlie letter as a 
W'lld chap. ‘ Ah ! your honour, that’s 
W'hat lies lieavicst on my heart, and will 
to my dying day, tliat Mick, before he 
died, which they say he did surely a 
twelvemonth ago, over there in England, 
never so much as sent mo one line, good 
or bad, or his sister a token to remember 
him by even ! ' 

** * Had he but sent us the least bit of 
a w’ord, or the least token ii^ life, 1 had 
been content,’ said the sister, wiping 
her eyes : * w'e don’t so much as know 
how he died,’ 

** I took this moment to relate the cii* 
ciimstances of Michael Noonan’s death ; 
and when 1 told them of his dying re- 
quest about tlie hulf-guinca and the silk 
handkerchief, they w'ere all so much 
touched, that they "utterly forgot the ten- 
guinea draft, which 1 saw on the ground. 
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in tbd dirt, nnder the old man’s feet* 
whUft he eoQtemplated the half-guinea 
which his poor Michael had sent him : 
rq»eating, <Foor fellow! poor fellow! 
*twaa all he had in the world. God bless 
him Poor Michael! he was a wild 
chap ! but none better to his parents than 
he while the life was in him. Poor 
Michael ! ’ 

" In no country have I found such 
strong instances of filial affection as in 
Ireland. Let the sons go where they 
may, let what will befall Siem, they ne- 
ver forget their parents at home: they 
write to them constantly the most affec- 
tionate letters, and send them a share of 
whatever they earn.” 

Ormond is especially rich in the 
delineation of Irish character, and in- 
deed we* may say of English and 
French also. Sir Ulich O’Sliane, and 
Marcus and Moriartv Carroll, and King 
Corny, and Aunt O’Faley, and Dora, 
and the White and Black Connals, and 
OTarn the cock-figfiter, and Dr. Cam- 
bray'and his family, and Lady Millicent, 
and Sir Herbert and Lady Annaly, and 
the beautiful Florence, are all evidences 
of the fecundity of tlie autlior’s admi- 
rable genius. The creative faculty is 
alive in every lineament ; not a touch 
but tells, not a line but is a trait of 
national or individual peculiarity. It 
is a pleasure to peruse such works as 
this, in which not a word is thrown 
away. But the secret of his daughter s 
success is yvell painted by the father. 
“ The natural and happy confidence,”— 
so this excellent individual was, in his 
seventy-fourth year, able to inform the 
reader,—** reposed in me by my daugh- 
ter, puts it in my power to assure the 
public that she does not write negli- 
gently. 1 can assert that twice as 
many pages were written for these vo- 
lumes as are now printed.” Miss Edge- 
worth’s works indeed contain sufficient 
evidence that she had learned the art 
how to blot. Her father, indeed, was ac- 
customed to blot for her. It was un- 
doubtedly a great advantage to this 
inimitable writer, and may account for 
the manly character of her works, that 
she should Igive been blessed by a wise 
Providence with such a father. Never 
were parent and child so fitted for each 
o(her. ** Whenever I thought of writ- 
ing any thing,” says Miss Edgeworth, 
** 1 always told him my first rough 
plans ; and always, with the instinct of 
a good critic, he used to fix imme- 
diately upon thcit which would best an- 
svter the purpose. ^Sketch me thaty 


and thew it to me* These woidt, from 
the experience of his sagacity, never 
fiiiled to inspire me with hope of suo4> 
cess. It was then sketched. Some- 
times, when 1 was fond of a particular 
part, I used to dilate on it in the 
sketch; but to this he always objected ; 

* I don’t want any, of your painting-— 
none of your drapery, I can imagine 
all that; let roe see the bare skeleton.”' 

** It seemed to me,” continues the 
amiable biographer, ** sometimes im- 
possible that he could understand the 
very slight sketches I made; when, be- 
fore I was Conscious that I had ex- 
pressed this doubt in my countenance, 
he alwf^s saw it. 

** * Now, my dear little daughter, 1 
know, does not believe that 1 under- 
stand her.’ Then he would, in his own 
words, fill up my sketch, paint the de- 
scription, or represent the character in- 
temied, with such life, that 1 was quite 
convinced he not only seized the ideas, 
but that he saw, with the prophetic eye 
of taste, the utmost that coulu be made 
of tliem. After a sketch had his ap- 
probation, he would not see the filling 
It up till it had been worked upon for 
a week or fortnight, or till the first 
thirty or forty pages were written ; then 
they were read to him; and jf he 
thought them going on tolerably well, 
the pleasure in his eyes, the approving 
sound of his voice, even without the 
praise he so warmly bestowed, were 
sufficient and delightful excitements to 

* go on and finish.’ When be thought 
tliat there was spirit in wliat was writ- 
ten, but that it required, as it oflen 
did, great correction, he would say, 

* Leave that to me. It is my business 
to cut and correct — ^your’s to write on.’ 
His skill in cuUingy his decisipn in 
criticism, was peculiarly useful to me. 
His jeady invention and infinite re- 
source, when I had run myself into 
difficulties or absurdities, never failed 
to extricate me at my utmost need. It 
was the happy experience of this, and 
my consequent reliance on his ability, 
decision, and perfect truth, that reliev- 
ed me from the vacillation and anxiety 
to which 1 was so much subject, that I 
am sure I should not have written or 
finished any tiling without his support. 
He inspired in my mind a degree of 
hope and confidence, essential in the 
first instance to the full exertion of the 
mental powers, and necessary to insure 

erseverance in any occupation. Such, 

appily for me, were his powers over 
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my mind* that no one things I ever be- 
gan to write was ever left unfinished/’ 

Mr. Edgeworth would often advise 
his daughter to lay by what was done 
for several months, and turn her mind 
to something else, that she might look 
back at it amrwards with fresh eyes — 
a practice which toe kpow to be bene- 
ficial. Accordingly, many things she 
had written lay by several years, while 
she was occupied on others ; and they 
were reconsidered by her father, — read 
again at long intervals, and recorrected 
with much drudgery of revision. Such 
are the pains necessary to Insure such 
finished excellence as characterises these 
tales ; a {articular in which they are . 
superior to the Scotch novels, which 
are, one and all, notwithstanding their 
surpassing merit, marked with many 
traces of negligence, both in regard to 
style and conduct. 

The preface to tlic tales of Har^ 
rhtgion and Ormond w’as written a 
few days only previous to Mr. Edge- 
worth's death, which occuiTed csi the 
1 ;Uh J unc, 1817. The preface is dated 
May 31 . The day before, he had ad- 
dres>ed a letter to Mrs. Beaufort, his 
wife’s mother, in which he writes : 

“ Maria’s Tales will soon issue from 
the press. If they fad of succeeding 
with the public, you will hoar of my 
hanging myself.” This he wrOiC in the 
certainty of their success ; in which it 
was impossible for him indeed to be 
disappointed. He gave, relative to these 
works, extraordinary proofs of a father’s 
affection Tor a daughter. “ After days 
and nights of sickness and pain, such 
as would have iucapacitated any other 
mind, my father,” says Miss Edge- 
worth, " m the intervals of ease allowed 
him, heard every evening, with incon- 
ceivable eageniesR of interest, what had 
been written for him every morning ; 
he still pursuing the labour of correc- 
tion with an acuteness and perseverance 
of attention, of which I cannot bear to 
think.” In a letter of June 8, (five 
days only before his death), tliis exem- 
plary parent, in a letter to Lady Ko- 
milly, again alludes to these tales: — 

In a few days I hope you will receive 
Maria’s new Tales. I do acknowledge 
that 1 set a high value upon them. 
They have cheered the lingering \iours 
of my illness ; and they have — 1 speak 
litendly — given me more hours of 
pleasure during my confinement than 
could well be imagined, from the na- 
ture of my illness.” 


Hmingtott is an instance of wta 
we have before written as to the essen^ 
tial and characteristic benevolence of 
genius. A Jewish lady in Amerida, 
conceiving that the Hebrew nation bad 
been treated with illiberality in some 
of Miss Edgeworth’s works, wrote a 
letter to the gifted novelist on the sub- 
ject. She readily made the amende 
honorable in this interesting tale. Cum- 
berland and Lessing, the dramatists, 
had already done justice to the tribe, or 
tribes; and Shakespeare always, even 
in painting bad characters, is careful, 
by some touches, to redeem them 
within the pale of our common nature. 
For Shylock, the usurious and cruel- 
hearted, he demands indignation; but 
he abjures all prejudices agaifist him 
on account of his creed and country. 
As the Jew, he is careful to enter his 
defence at all points : Hath not a 

Jew eyes? Hath i^ot a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
)assions ? Fed with tlie same food, 
lurt with the same weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer, as a 
Christian is? If you prick us, do we 
not bleed ? If you tickle us, do we not 
laugh ? If you poison us, do we not 
die?” There is, nevertheless, much 
ground for the complaint, that, even in 
works of genius, objectionable cha- 
racters are represented too o#en in the 
form of Jews. “ Not only,” says Har- 
rington, “ in the old story-books, where 
the Jews are as well fixed to be wicked 
as the bad fairies, or bad genii, or alle- 
gorical personifications of the devils 
and the vices in the old emblems, mys- 
teries, moralities, Ac., but in almost 
every work of fiction, I found them re- 
presented as hateful beings ; nay, even 
in modem tales of very late years, since 
I have come to man’s estate, 1 have 
met with books, by authors professing 
candour and toleration — books written 
expressly for the rising generation, 
called, if I mistake not. Moral Tales 
for Young People; and even in these, 
wherever the Jews are introduced, I 
find that they are invariably represented 
as beings of a mean, avaricious, un- 
principled, treacherous character. £vei^ 
the peculiarity of their persons — the 
errors of their foreign dialect and pro- 
nunciation, were mimicked and cari- 
catured, as if to render them objects of 
perpetual derision and detestation.” 
But all this was not the work of genius, 
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but a work of darkness and ignorance, There are some excellent short tales 
which genius had to surmount, and has in the Essai/ on Irish Bulls ; ex. gr. . 

surmounted. Storiesof Jews, now held “Little Dominick,” “The Hibernian 

too preposterous for the infant and the Mendicant,” “ The Man who had a 

nursery-maid to credit, were, some Vote and no Vote,” * ** The Landlord 

centnnes ago, universally believed by with his four bones,” (namely, his arms 

the English nation, and liad furnished and legs), are all capital — perfect gems, 

more than one of our kings with “ The Irish Incognito,” too, is enter- 

g retexts for extortion and massacre, taining. Miss lidgeworth’s Bopular 

trange to say, however, Shakespeare, Talcs also contain two pieces of true 

in the Merchant of Venice^ lias reversed Irish humour. Farmer (Urey and easy 

the circumstances of the historical nar- Simon, in Hosanna, are well contrasted, 

ration, in which it is the Christian who as illustrative of the two kinds of con- 

demands the pound of flesh of the Jew. tent, — that which submits day after 

Nevertheless, the genius of the drama- day to evils which a few hours would 

tist, by the means already indicated, remedy; and that which, struggling 

has contrived to triumph over the pre- .with adversity with all the strongest 
judices to which, for the purpose of powers of mind and body, supports 

gaining a hearing, he only seemed to irremediable evils with a degice of 

submit. Miss Edgeworth’s Jew is as cheerful fortitude which must excite 

true a copy of Mendelsohn, as Scott’s at once our pity and admiration. 

Rebecca is of her Berenice. The cha- Limerick Gloves well ridicules the na- 

racter of the Widow Levy, tlie Irish- tional prejudice against the Irish, — a 

woman, is first-rafe. task which the authoress might well 

After all, Miss Edgewoith’s forte lies perform for her countrymen, as she 
in her delineation of Irish character, has atcomplished it for the Jews; more 
For this reason, the Absentee cannot especially as it was once seriously 
possibly be omitted in any review of proposed to assign over li eland to the 

her works, — a work which, as her fa- Jews, and allow them to establish 

ther observes, is not intended as a themsclve> there as a nation. Well 

censure upon those whose duties, and would it be for both isles, if by such, 

employments, and superior talents, lead or any ridicule or argument, a pre- 

them to the capital, but to warn the judice so injurious to either might be 

thoughtless and the unoccupied from put out of countenance for ever. Miss 

seeking distinction by frivolous imita- Edgeworth’s endeavour was equally 

tion of fashion and ruinous waste of patriotic and benevolent; and well 

fortune. A country gentleman, or even might her patriotism be exerted ; for 

a nobleman, he adds, who does not sit she could enumerate native men of 

in Parliament, may be as usefully and genius whose names would justify her 

as honourably employed in Yorkshire, regard. “ Ireland,” says she, “ can 

Mid-Lothian, or Ireland, as at a club- boast of Usher, Boyle, Denham, ( ’on- 

house or an assembly in London. We greve, Molyneux, Farquhar,Sir Richard 

think so too. The kindliness of genius, Steele, Bickerstafl', Sir Hans Sloane, 

and its freedom from prejudices, is Berkeley, Orrery, Parnel, S^ift, T. 

exemplified in the even-handed justice Sheridan, Welsham, Bryan Robinson, 

which the writer has exhibited in re- Gol^lsmith, Sterne, Johnson," Tickel, 

spect to the Irish agents. Mr. Burke Brooke, Zeland, Hussey Burgh, three 

is the beau-ideal of what an agent ought Hamiltons, Young, Charlemoiit, Mack- 

to be; and softens the state of things lin, Murphy, Mrs. Sheridan,t Francis 

as they might have been under the Sheridan, Kirwan, Brinsley Sheridan, 

Ganahtys only. Lora and Lady Cion- and Burke.” Yes — an Irish patriot 

brony are excellent in their way. Lord has motive sufficient to be proud of his 

Colambre jis generosity itself ; but Sir country, notwithstanding all her cala- 

Terence O’Fay is the Irishman in Lon- mities and faults. And there are spirits, 

don — the friend of the poor Irish ab- moreover, who can feel such cause of 

sentee noble. Long life to his memory 1 pride, and sympathise with its effects, 

for his virtues are bulls, and his blun- Genius, particularly, will always be 

ders virtues. His morality is truly found ready to receive and extend the 

Hibernian; he is a good^e//oui, though sentiment. This, Southey has illus- 

far from a good man. trated by his remarks on the subject in 

* Author of Chrxfsal ; or. Adventures of a Guinea, 

f Author of the beautiful moral tale Nourjakad, 
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his Colloquies, and more especially in it is to grind the ftces of the poor, 
the ode with whicli he concludes the In no other country is the influence of 
first volume. Even while denouncing the priesthood so great; but they use 

t!)e Romanist clergy for not having not that influence to avert oppression, 

done what they might towards the civil or to raise the moral character of the 

conversion of the lower class, the lau- poor, contenting themselves with mi- 

reat bears honourable testimony to the nistering to their physical condition in 

people, as abounding with generous the season of sickness and the hour of 

and grateful feelings ; who are suscep- death, for which, undoubtedly, they 

tihle, above all other people, of kind- deserve praise. Might they not, how- 

riess ; but who, nevertheless, are com- ever, use the confessional to prevent 

mitting more unprovoked murders and crimes, by refusing absolution until a 

inhuman crimes than are perpetrated public acknowledgment is made ? in- 

iii any other country under^the face of stead of-fwhich, they encourage it, by 

heaven/' Certain it is, that witli such taking the disclosure, and granting the 

a people, the Romanist clergy of Ire- absolution under the seal of secreqy. 

land, as masters and keepers of the This is a sin of omission, for which 

consciences of men, might have done they merit censure. What, then, is their 

much. They might, as the same great offence, if it be found that they them- 

writer insists, have enforced upon the selves encourage crime, by fomenting 

gentry of their communion tlic reli- sedition and rebellion? Let us, how- 

gious duty of dealing equitably and ever, turn from the contemplation of 

mercifully w’lth the pea‘*ants ; they these things — let us jiass from politics 

might have made them feel what a sin to letters. 

“ () thou fair inland ' with thy sister isle 
Indissolubly linked for weal and w oe ; 

Tai taker of her present pow'er, 

Her everlasting fame ; 

Dear jdedges hast thou rendered and received 
()f that eternal union ’ Dethdl’s grave 
Is in thy keeping ; and with thee 
Deposited doth Tav lor's holy dust 
Await the archangid’s call, 

O land luofuse of genius and of worth ! 

Largely liast thou received, and largtdy given ! 

(irecn island of the west, 

'I’he CAample of unspotted Ormond’s faith 
'i’o thee W’e owe; — to tln*e 
J^oUe’s venerable name : 

Herkeh’V the w ise, the good : 

And that great orator, who first 
rnmasked the hat lot sorceress Anarchy, 

W hat tune, in Freedom’s borrowed form profaned, 

She to the nations round 
Her draught of vvitelicraft gave : 

Aud bun who in the field 
O’erlbrew' her giant offspring m liis strength, 

Aud brake the iron rod. 

Proud of such debt. 

Rich to ho thus indebted, -.-.these. 

Fair island, sister queen 
Of ocean, Ireland, these to thee w’e owe.’* 

Miss Edgeworth has likewise been picture gallery, and the general vrai^ 
very successful in delineating English semblance of the likenessess of which 
manners. Her Modern Grisclday Leo^ it is composed. llei\Mod€rn Grisclda,^ 
nora, Bclimla, and Patronage, are great who is the direct opposite of the ancient 
works, consider them as we will. Xheir one, is chiefly remarkable for the evi-^ 
ethical merit is not to be doubted, and dence which it bears to the manliness 

the spirit of their characteristic sketches of the writer’s genius. She seems to 

not to be exceeded. They contain, it shew no sympathy toward the failings 

is true, but few full-length portraits ; of her sex ; but, like a true friend to it 

but this is a defect amply compensated of another, to point them out for cor- 

by tlie variety which distinguishes her rection. In the words of Milton, she 
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warns ihn husband, ** who to worth in ^rtner, father, friend, has finished your 

woman overtnisting, lets her will rule.” Sonora. He has cut out a few pages y 

This the m^em Griselda, Mrs. Bolin- one or two letters are nearly untouch- 

broke, liad been permitted to do, to her ed ; the rest are cut, scrawlM, and in- 

husband’s cost and her own. Jealous terlined without mercy. I make no 

of every person and thing capable of doubt,” he adds, ** of the success of 

diverting, for a moment, her husband's the book amongst a certain class of 

attention, she resents bis assertion of readers, pkovid^d it be ^uced to oue 

free agency, sometimes by reproaches, small volume, and provided it be po- 

sometimes by sullen silence ; at length lished ad unguem, so that neither flaw 

she proposes a separation— -it is ac- nor seam can be perceived by the 

cepted. This lady's character is con- utmost critical acumen. As it has no 

tiasted with Mrs. Granby, an amiable story to interest the curiosity, no comic 

and complying wife, but the pbject of to make the reader laugh, nor tragic 

the heroine's envy. The Leonora is to make him cry, it must depend 

an exquisite production as to style; upon the development of sentiment, 

but the subject is simple, and the de~ the verisimilitude of character, and the 

nouement is out of keeping. Tlie hus- elegance of style, which the higher 

band's ^conversion to conjugal fidelity classes of the literary world expect in 

should have been brought about by such a performance, and may accept 

purely moral means, and not by tlie in lieu of fable, and of excitement for 

accidental interception of Olivia’s let- their feelings. These you well know 

ters. This the reader is led to expect how to give; and your honest gratitude 

by the heroine's expressed and repeated towards a favouring public will induce 

resolution, that she shall trust to no your accustomed industry to put the 

weapons in reconquering her husband's highest finish to the work. For this 

heart but such as virtue and discretion purpose, I advise you to revise it fre- 

would supply. This would indeed have quciitly, and look upon it as a pro- 

been a triumph, in which the reader mising infant committed to your care, 

would have placed entire confidence, which you are bound by many ties to 

A change of mind is better than a cir- educate, and bring out when it is fit to 

cuinstantial deliverance from evil. The be jircsented. The design is worthy 

epistolaiy style of this novel is indeed of that encouragement which you have 

excellent. Lady Olivia's letters teem always ^received ; it rests on nature, 

with French and German sentiment: truth, sound morality, and religion; 

her metaphysics are admirable in the and if you polish it, it will sparkle in 

way of self-deception. Leonora's are the regions of moral fashion. You 

amiable as her own disposition, candid will be surprised to hear, that I have 

as her mind, generous as her heart, corrected more faults of style in this 

Those of the duchess, her mother, are than in any thing I have ever corrccteil 

of a lofty English character, and so for you. Your uncle Uuxton's criticisms 

penetrative, that Olivia’s jargon of vir- have, except one, been adopted by me ; 

tuc and sensibility is at once detected and 1 hope, when you have corrected 

for pretension, when examined in the it again, that he will have the goodness 

light of her understanding as transferred to revise it a second time." 

into her correspondence. That of the ^ne extract like this, from such cor- 

confidante, Gabrielle de P , an in- respondence, is worth a volume of cri- 

iriguante and e/cgun/c, will be admired ticism. 

in proportion as the difficulty of draw- Belinda is a work of length, though 
ing the character shall be rightly appre- called only a moral tale — “ the aii- 

ciated. General B.'s fetters are exceed- thor not wishing to acknowledge a 

ingly characteristic — full of good sense novel." An incident in Belinda gives 

and a kno^^ledge of the world, bluntly rise to a point of criticism, which 

expressed. It is evident that consider- Miss Edgeworth has, however, antici- 

abie pains were taken upon this little pated. The story of Virginia and 

work. Mr. Edgeworth begins a letter Clarence Harvey was suggested by the 

\o his daughter thus ; — “ Your criuc, circumstance of Mr. Day’s* educating 

• Mr. Day, the author of Sandford and Merton^ and n pleasing poem cnlloil the 

Difing Negro. He was a singular cliarncler. At the tinio of Mr. Edgeworth's first 
aci|uaiDtance with him, he lived with his parents at Barchill, in Berkshire. He 
visited at Hare-hatch, Muring an Oxford vacation : his exterior was not preiiossessing: 
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Sabrina for his wife; and many other sons. In the first plaoei amiety.io 
hints for invention were furnished to avoid drawing the characters tlmt were 

Miss Edgeworth by the incidents and to be blatnable or ridiculous feom any 

characters which her fattier had met individuals in real life^ led her to apply 

with in his youth, and wtuch he related whatever circumstances were taken from 

to her. But, in niany cases, she adds, reality to characters quite different from 

the attempt to join truth and fiction those to whom tlie facts had occurred ; 

did not succeed ; and, in her opinion, and, consequently, when so applied^ 

the story of Vir^nid was a failure, tliey were unsuitable and inaprobablo4 

To avoid representing the real character besides, as her father remarked, the 

of Mr. Day, which she did not think it circumstances which in real life fix the 

right to draw, she used the incident, attention, because they are out' of the 

with the fictitious characters, which she common course of events, are for this 

made as unlike the real persons as she very reason unfit for the moral pur^ 

possibly could. Her father observed poses, as well as for the dramatic effect 

to her afterwards, that in this and other of fiction. The interest we take in 

instances, the very circumstances that . hearing an uncommon fact, often de-^ 
were taken from real life are those that pends on our belief in its truth. Intro- 

have been objected to as improbable duce it into fiction, and this«interest 

or impossible. For this, as he siiewed cases — the reader stops to question the 

her, there were good and sufficient rea- truth or probability of the narrative- 

lie seldom combed his raven locks, though he was remarkably fond of bathing, and 
he was of a grove and melancholy tomperament. Suspicious of the female sex, and 
averse to risk his happiness with them, he delighted, even in their company, to 
descant on the evils brought upon mankind by love. Yet he expected that, with 
a person noitlicr formed by nature nor cultivated by art to please, he should win 
some female wiser than the rest of women, who should moreover feel for him the 
most romantic and everlasting attachment. He was perfectly moral, incalculably 
generous, and enthusiastically patriotic. He conversed on literature of all sorts, 
hut pricipally on metaphysics ; his reasoning was profound and logical^statod with 
olor|upnce. The Dicing A'ggin was written in conjunction with Mr. Bicknell, whose 
share in the work is i>oiiitecl out in Dr. Ki))pis’s Biographical Dictionary. In 1768, 
Mr. Day acconipani(;d Mr. Edgeworth into Ireland. Dublin struck the fastidious 
visitor with surprise and disgust. The streets were, indeed, wretchedly paved, and 
very dirty, 'flio poor were squalid, and their tones discordant. The hackneys 
coaches, their liorses, and, still more, tlieir drivers, were alike uncouth. The hovels 
— the black tracts of hog — the unusual smell of turf fuel — went far to shako Mr, 
Day's deqp-seated prejudices in favour of savage life, winch be had derived from 
certain pliiiosophists of the time, in London and Jhiris. The scene and incunve* 
niences of a contested election had no tendency to raise his notions. On the other 
hand, Mr. Edgeworth’s father was much annoyed at Mr. Day’s want of politeness in 
conventional intercourse. His sister, however, found out the stoic’s merits, and 
was inclined to accept him as a lover. I'pon the two friends quitting Ireland, the 
lady was left studying metaphysics, and the philosopher went to London to study 
tlie graces. They, how'ever, soon understood that they were not suited to each 
other, and Mr. Day resolved to put in practice the scheme alluded to in the text. 

This eccentric individual determined to breed up two girls, as equally as pos* 
Bible, under his own eye ; hoping that they might be companions to each other 
while they were children, and that before they grew up to be women, he might 
be able to decide which of them would be most agreeable to himself for a 
wife. From a number of orphans he selected one girl, to whom he gave the 
name of Sabrina Sydney, and in a few days after went to the Foundling Hos* 
pital in London, and chose another, w’hom he called Lucretia. He took them with 
him to France, and resided a considerable time at Avignon, where he excited 
much surprise by his mode of life and by his opinions; but his simplicity of con- 
duct, strict morality, uncommon generosity, and excellent understanding, soon 
piade him respected. He took care that his pupils sliould not learn French, leav^ 
ing thus their minds open to suc^ ideas and sentiments only as he desired to im-^ 
plant. Fashion he permitted not, and was not desirous of cultivating their under* 
standings. Their ignorance was, with him, a security for their innocence. He 
taught them by slow degrees to read and write ; by continually talking to them, 
by reasoning, and by ridicule, he endeavoured to imbue them wim a deep 
hatred for dress, and luxury, and fine people, and fashion, and titles. One of bifi 
pupils, being invincibly stupid, he disposed of to a husband with a fortuiie of three 
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Ibe illusion and the dramatic effect are 
destroyed; and as to the moral, no 
safe conclusion for conduct can be 
drawn from any circumstances which 
have not frequently happened, and 
which are not likely often to recUr. 
In proportion as events are extraordi- 
nary, they are useless or unsafe as 
fobndations for prudential reasoning. 
Besides all this, there are usually, as 
Miss Edgeworth judiciously remarks, 
some small concurrent circumstances 
connected with extraordinary facts, 
which we like, and admit as evidences 
of the truth, but which the rules of 
composition and taste forbid the intro- 
ducing into fiction ; so that the writer 
is reduced to the difficulty either of 
omitting the evidence on which the 
belief of reality rests, or of introducing 
what may be contrary to good taste, 


incongruous, out of proportion to the 
rest of the story, delaying its progress, 
or destructive of its unity. In short, 
it is dangerous to put a patch of truth 
into a fiction, for the truth is too strong 
for the fiction, and on all sides pulls it 
asunder. 

Miss Edgeworth found that her Pa- 
tronage was lialfie to a similar objec- 
tion, in regard to some incidents. In 
her defence she pleaded their truth. 
A considerable estate, for instance, had 
actually been regained by the discovery 
of a sixpence under the seal of a deed, 
which had 'been coined later than the 
deed. The story is related at length 
by Mr. Edgeworth of his own imme- 
diate ancestor. Upon the death of his 
grandfather, Mr. Edgeworth writes, 

My lather, who was then an orphan 
of but eight years old, must have lost 


or four hundred pounds. His other pupil, Sabrina Sydney, was, at Mr. Day’s return 
from France, a very pleasing gii-l of thirteen. Her countenance was engaging. She 
had fine auburn hair, that bung in natural ringlets on her neck ; a beauty which was 
then more striking, because other people wore enormous quantities of pow'der and 
pomatum. Her long eyelashes, and eyes expressive of sweetness, interested all 
who saw her, and the uncommon melody of her voice made a favourable impression 
upon every person to whom she spoke. 

How ended this philosophic romance ? 

In n pleasant house at Star Hill, close to Lichfield, Mr. Day pursued his plan of 
education with Sabrina, until she w’as too old to remain in his house without a pro- 
tectress, when he removed her to u boarding-school at Sutton Colcfield. During the 
early part of the year 1771, however, her guardian conceived im attachment for Miss 
llonoria Sneyd (afterwards Mrs. Honoria Kdgenoflh), and was in a fair way of 
acceptance, when he proposed such hard terms us the conditions of his mamage, 
that the lady was compelled to decline the ofter of l\is hand, and transferred him over 
to her sister. Miss Elizabeth Sneyd, who succeeded in converting the cynic to some 
of the assiduities of social life, but could not reward him for bis exertions witli 
her heart. 

In tlie meantime, he became really attached to Sabrina ; but she neglected, on 
some occasion or other, to attend to certain peculiar fancies of his as to her dress, and 
he, considering the circumstance as a criterion of her attachment, and as a proof of 
her want of strength of mind, quitted her for ever ! He afterwards married a Miss 
Milnes ; but previous to his marriage, by w'ay of preliminary, there w^as jxo subject 
of opinion or speculation w'hich he did not discuss with his mtended bride. She 
was eloquently eijual to the task, both before and aftiT marriage. Mr. Day dis- 
cussed and declaimed, and Mrs. Day replied pi chosen language and with Appro- 
priate emphasis. The subjects were mostly political and metaphysical. Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgeworth went to see the new-married couiilc at Hampstead. It was the 
depth of win ter ; the ground was covered with snow ; and, to their great surprise, they 
found Mrs. Day walking with her husband on the Heath, wrapped up in a frieze cloak, 
and her feet well foriified with thick shoes. Tiiey were accustomed to debate 
together in the fields. He aftexw'ards bought a house and a small estate, called 
Stapleford -Abbot, near Abridge, in Essex. Wanting to enlarge the house, he bought 
Ware’s AA;hUecturef but to little purpose. While deep in a treatise on French 
agriculture, the mason desired to know where lie would have the window of the new 
room on tlie first floor. Immovable in his chair, he directed the wall to be built 
^ first, — the window could be cut out afterwards. It was intended for a dressing- 
room for Mrs. Day: it however never had a window, and candles were lighted in 
it whenever it was used. It was subsequently converted into a lumber-room, and 
the estate was in the end resold without any window having been made. 

Mr. Day was at last killed by a fall from his horse, which he had endeavoured 
to train himself, having observed that horses suffer much in the breaking from the 
brutality of common horse-breakers. 
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bff iri>A poperty^ had not Mr* Pa- 
ken^m, his guaraiaD, taken care of 
him and of it. Mr. Pakenbam, though 
related to my father only by the half- 
blood, was as kind to him as it was 
possible for the most affectionate^arent 
to be. Perceiving that my father was 
of an uncommonly steady disposition, 
Mr. Pakenham had advised him to go 
to the temple, at eighteen, instead of 
going to college. This prudent counsel 
my father followed, and by application 
to business, and by making himself 
master of his own affairs, he recovered 
a considerable part of his estate, which 
had been unjustly detained from him 
by some of his own family, lie told, 
me a singular detection of fraud in one 
of the suits in which he was engaged. 
A deed was produced against him which 
was witnessed by a very old man, w'ho 
was brought into court. 1 1 is venerable 
aspect prepossessed the court strongly 
in favour of his veracity : he said tiiat 
he was an ancient servant of the Edge- 
worth family, and had been accustomed 
to transcribe papers for the gentleman 
who had executed the deed. He began 
by declaring, that be had foreseen, from 
the particular circumstances of the 
deed, which went to disinherit the heir 
of the family, that the transaction might 
hereafter be brought into dispute; he 
had therefore, lie said, privately put a 
sixpence under the seal of tlie deed, 
which would appear if the seal weie 
broken. The seal was broken in open 
court, and the sixpence was found to 
be dated five years subsequent to the 
date of the deed I The deed being 
thus proved to be a forgery, my father 
gained his suit.” 

The medical case, and the manner 
in which a bishop is saved from suffo- 
cation, in the same novel, are capable 
of similar verification. 

The history of the way in winch 
Patronage originated is singular. “ Jn 
1787,” says Miss E., “ my father, to 
amuse Mrs. Elizabeth Edgeworth when 
she was recovering after the birth of 
one of my brothers, related to us every 
evening, when we assembled in her 
room, part of this story, which I believe 
he invented as he went on. Tt w'as 
found so interesting by his audience, 
that they regretted much that it should 
not be preserved, and I, in conse- 
quence, began to write it from me- 
inoiy. The plan, founded on the story 
of two families, one making their way 
in the world by independent efforts. 


the other by mean arte, and' by ccmif* 
iiig the great, wai long afterwards 
the ground-work of Patronage. The 
character of Lord Oldborough was 
added, but most of the others remained 
as my father originally described them : 
his hero and heroine were in greater 
difficulties than mine; more in love» 
and consequently more interesting; 
and the whole stoiy was infinitdy 
more entertaining. 1 mention this, b^ 
cause some people took it for granted 
that he wrote parts of Patronage, of 
which, in trutli, he did not wnte, to 
the best of my recollection, any single 
passage; and it is remarkable, that 
they have ascribed to him all those 
faults which were exclusively mine; 
the original design, which was really 
his, and which 1 altered, had all that 
merit of lively action and interest, in 
which mine has been found deficient.” 

It would be absurd, at this time 
of day, to go into the numerous little 
tales which fell from Miss Edgeworth’s 
pen. It must, however, be noticed, 
that to the edition now publishing, 
arc ailded, for the first time, her 
Moral Talcs, written for the pur- 
poses of education. What this fa- 
mily has done for the education of the 
infant mind, forms so interesting a 
part of their merits, tliat to pretermit 
mention of it were an offence to be 
tried by a jury. In these tales, it may 
be said, in the w ords of her editor, that 
“ her comic and playful satire ranks 
her high in the dominions of humour, 
wlulc it IS combined with a sterling 
common sense, and a power of pic- 
tui-esque description, which seldom fall 
to the Jot of the wit or the satirist.” 

1 ler story-telling powers are admirable. 
Who but herself could infuse so much 
grace and shrewdness into so small a 
compass as we find them in the Moral 
and Popular Tides, in “ To-morrow,” 

Murad the Unlucky,” and many 
others ? The present edition, however, 
we understana will not include any of 
those writings of Miss Edgeworth which 
are of a more juvenile character than 
the Moral Talcs ; a smaller size being 
deemed more appropriate. We con- 
fess, that while the thing was about, we 
would rather that the whole of her con- 
tributions to the literature of her country 
were published in the same size and 
series. 

The Mora/ Tales were written to illus- 
trate the opinions delivered in Practi- 
cal Elation, a work composed in con- 
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Jnnction fttiier, mother, and daugh- 
ter. It was begun by the fbnner and 
Mrs. Honoria Edgeworth, about the 
year 1778, when she, in teaching her 
first child to read, found the want of 
something to follow Mrs. Darbauld*s 
lessons, and felt the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the language of the books for 
diildren which were then in use. This 
formed the first part of Harry and 
Lttcyf which was printed literally for 
his own children, and not published 
for many mrs afterwards, lie in- 
tended to have carried on the history 
of Harry and Lucy through every 
stage of childhood ; to have diffused 
through an interesting story tlie firat 
principles of morality, with some of the 
elements of science and literature, so 
as to shew parents how tliese may be 
taught, without wearying the pupil’s 
attention. A design of this kind was 
then new, scarcely any English writer 
of eminence, excepting Dr. Watts and 
Mrs. Barbauld, having up to that time 
condescended to write for children. 
Mr. Day’s Sandford and Merton was 
intended for a short story, to be inserted 
in Harry and Lucy} the completion, 
however, of which was delayed in con- 
sequence of Mrs. l^onoria Edgeworth’s 
death. Meantime Mr. Day’s delight- 
ful story was finished and published. 
Twenty years afterwards, harry and 
Lucy was given to Miss E. for a part of 
Early Lemns, when the father exerted 
himself as an author in encouraging 
and assisting her to finish Fractical 
Education. Other elementary works 
also they published. In 1802 he sent 
forth Poetry Explained^ for Young 
People : in 1816, Readings on Poetry; 
and at various times, different parts of 
Early Lessons. He also explained 
and illustrated his method of teaching 
to read, in a small tract called A Ra- 
tional Primer, to the construction of 
twenty pages of which he devoted more 
time than it would have cost him to 
write an octavo volume on another 
subject. In 1808, he published, Pro- 
festkml Education, or which an ex- 
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cellent criticism atid analysis, and of 
Mr. ^geworUi’s general principles of. 
education, are to be found in Reeses 
Encyclopedia, in the article “ Moral 
and Intellectual Education.” No edi- 
tion of Miss Edgeworth's works should 
omit these productions of her father. 
His memoirs, also begun by himself, 
and concluded t>y her, should be add- 
ed, to make the publication complete. 

Such were the means and purposes 
which the Edgeworth family had in 
view as the end and aim of their 
literaiy exertions. To such purposes 
is fiction pebuliarly fitted. The ancient 
form of parable was for the instruction 
and conviction of minds that, in regard 
to knowledge, were in a state of infancy. 
That attractive medium was adopted 
to allure such into a perception of 
truth, until they were sufficiently deve- 
loped to receive its communication 
undisguised and unembellished with 
fable. This great object of all fiction 
should be steadily kept in mind by 
every romancer or poet, of whatever 
degree ; and if pursued, would make 
the labours of even inferior genius and 
talent acceptable. It is this which 
gives a higher kind of merit to Miss 
Edgeworth’s novels than they could 
otherwise claim. It is their greatest 
charm, as it is tliat of the Scotch novels. 
The f)ages of both writers are sanctified 
— are hallowed — with a moral and re- 
ligious spirit, which secures to them a 
|K)wer ot pleasing, even in passages of 
otherwise ordinary excellence. Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales were worthy precur- 
sors of the Waverley romances : in 
picturesque effect, however, as in an- 
tiquarian lore, they are much inferior 
to Sir Walter Scott’s productions. Tliey 
arc, indeed, equal in nothing" save in 
accuracy of style, in which they arc 
(let^. the truth be spoken) superior. 
TTius, the elder Bacon anticipated, in 
his Opus Majus,\}oe more elaborate and 
extensive system of experimental phi- 
losophy, destined, in the succeeding 
TOneratioD,to be set forth in the Nouum 
Vrganum of his noble namesake. 
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THE CUaSE^ 

■■ ' ' ■ “ The deed was foul. 
But grievously the forfeit has been paid 


I AM again free — free, save from the 
torture of my own thoughts, which, 
like the furies of old, bre ever present 
to lash me. I am once more in the 
deserted home of my fathers — 1 am 
no longer a fettered maniac, crouching 
opaniei-like before the glare of my 
savage keeper. There is no one to 
whom I dare open my mind. It may 
be a childish morbid feeling, but still 
1 dare not, cannot do it. The presence 
of man is hateful to me — all seem to 
look on me with loathing and hatred. 
1 must unload my breast — 1 must give 
some vent to the tire which bums 
within me, and record my tale of de- 
solation ; any thing is preferable to un- 
broken silence ; and il is matter of con- 
solation that when 1 am gone, some 
perchance may pity me, when they pe- 
ruse the strange record of my blasted fate. 

The second son of a family more dis- 
tinguished for unblemished antiquity 
than possessions or wealth, 1 was early 
throwq, in a great measure, on my own 
resources, and sought in foreign climes 
that fortune which there was no chance 
of finding at home. 1 uas successful 
beyoud hope or expectation ; and, ere 
my health had been lost and strength 
wasted by the withering influence of a 
tropical clime, I was on my way home- 
ward, rich almost beyond my wildest 
desires. 

“ Now am I indeed happy I ex- 
claimed as the palm-clad hills of Bom- 
bay faded from my sight — “now am I 
happy indeed.’’ Tor home, with all its 
ecstatic associations, rushed full and 
strong on my mind; I had a father 
whom I revered — a brother wliom' I 
loved as brother never was loved before ; 
I was going to see them, to live with 
them, never more to part. But there 
was one in whom was concentrated 
the love of father and of brother, and 
Wore than Wth — one who for years, 
ay “ even from my boyish days,’’ had 
ever formed a part of my musings by 
day, my dreams by night; the thoughts 
of whose love and constancy had been 
wy guiding polar star in all difficulties, 
the zest of ray prosperity, the solace of 
wy darker hours; — deprived of whom 
life seemed but a “salt-sown desert,” 
though invested with all that was glo- 
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rious or great, and with whom a crasi 
of brown bread and a squalid hovei 
seemed richer than the banquet of a 
Roman emperor, or the palace of an 
eastern magician whose slaves were 
wighty genii, and to whom the ele* 
ments themselves weie ministering 
spirits. 

Helen V^ere — my hand shakes like 
palsied age as 1 trace her name — 
Helen Vere was my first, my only love ; 
I loved her before I Imew what the 
passion was, and it grew with my years, 
and strengthened with my strength. I 
sec her at this moment before me, plain 
and distinct, as if she “ were still in 
the flesli.’^ Her slender, exquisitely 
formed ))erson ; her glorious bust, fault- 
lessly white as uncontamiuated snow, 
delicately intersected with veins vying 
with the dreamy azure of an Italian 
sky ; her large dark swimming eyes, 
where passionate love and maiden 
bashfulness dwelt, twin sisters; her 
liand — her — but I injure by this at- 
tempt at description — her peerless 
beauty might be dreamt of, but never, 
never could be painted by poet or 
limner. 

We were young when we narted— 
she was but a girl, and I but few steps 
beyond boyhood — and we loved almost 
as children love, without a dream of^ 
change or alteration. We pledged no 
vows, made no sworn promises ; 

“For never having dream’d of false- 
hood, we 

Had notone word to say of constancy.’* 

I never dreamt of change; I would as 
soon have thought that the sun could 
cease to shine, or the planets keep their 
nightly watch among the countless 
armies of heaven. 

I had not heard from her for some 
time ; the communication with the East, 
especially with that quarter were I was 
situated, was irregular and uncertain, 
and many months had passed since 1 
had heard from home. 1 learned after- 
wards that a letter had come a day 
after I mailed — would to God I had 
received it! — but I must not anticipate. 

My passage home was long and 
tedious, but at last the welcome cry 
from the mast-head Was heard, and in 

p p 
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a few hours my foot pressed the sacred 
soil of Britian : 1 felt as if inspired by 
a new existence ; the air seemed richer 
and more balmy tlian the aromatic 
gales of Ceylon, for Helen Vere breathed 
it. That delicious moment richly re- 
paid me for years of toil and privation 
and grief — I was happy : how strange 
the word seems Ttow / 

I lost not a moment, but pressed 
homeward; and soon the proud, free, 
cloud-mantled mountains of my native 
Scotland rose before me. The sii;Iit 
brought back my home as'^ociations 
with redoubled force and VlvuJnes^; 
and then, for the first time, the thought 
struck me, what if Helen bo sick — 
be dead ? I never dreamt of pictiiriii« 
her as changed — my lieai t swelled al- 
most to bursting — 1 trembled like a 
roan at whose strength a raging fever 
has scoffed — a cold clammy perspira- 
tion burst from every pore, and though 
but twelve miles from home, I felt as 
if 1 could as easily have travelled a 
million — I could not go on, were death 
itself the penalty of my delay. 

I turned off the road and enteied a 
little country churchprd. It had long 
been deserted, the village to which 
it had been attached having long since 
gone to decay ; a few grey, moss-covered 
stones alone remained to chronicle 
where the house of God had been ; but 
the hand of time had spared the dwel- 
lings of mouldering mortality, and the 
damp, rude head-stones still remained, 
to tell that the dust and clr>' bones” 
which they covered had once been living 
and breathing man. Our hereditary 
family tomb was here ; a strange, old, 
gloomily fantastic pile, largely furnished, 
by some rural sculptor, with angels and 
cross bones and armorial bearings. It 
was the last place I had visited when 
I left home ; and 1 sat down on one of 
the projecting angles, and mused on 
the chances which hud befallen me 
since then. A sai)bath-likc culm per- 
vaded the scene nothing was heard 
save the slight breeze rustling the clumps 
of withered hemlock, or, at intervals, 
the swef t wild murmur of the liunihlc- 
bee, gathering its treasure from the 
buttercups and blue-bells. No one 
can resist the sympathies of nature al- 
together, and my mind soon grew calm 
and tranquil as the scene around me. 

While 1 thus sat in my musing 
mood, I heard some one behind me re- 
peat those noble words of inspinition, 
Blessed are the dead who die in the 


Lord and, on turning round, I beheld 
an old mail, a peasant as his dress be- 
tokened, leaning on his staff and gazing 
on a little grave almost concealed by the 
charnel herbage which encircled it on 
every side. “Ay,” he continued, as if 
umivrare of my presence, “blessed in- 
deed are they who die in the Lord ; but 
the wicked mah and the persecutor 
has no bonds in his death ; he may 
tlourish for a season as a green bay- 
tree ; he may enlarge his bounds, and 
cast forth liis arms in his pride ; but 
the tune shall conic when they will 
sock him. Hut shall not find him, and 
the place which knew him once shall 
know him no inoic' for ever : 

‘ Foi why’ the w-ay «>f scoJlv men 
I’lito th“ Lord ii known ; 

A\ hereas ihc way of wn ked ineii 
Shiill quite be overthrown.’ ” 

So saying, he began to clear away the 
grass and weeds from the little stone ; 
and having done so, lie sat down, as if 
musing on those who slept below. 

Absorl>ed as I was with my own 
thoughts, my curiosity at last prevailed, 
and I said to him, ‘"(iood morrow, old 
man; I sec you are, like myself, a visitor 
of the dead ; may 1 ask whose resting- 
place you contemplate with suck an 
interest 

He now for the first lime seemed 
aw'arc'of my presence, and, looking up 
and touching liis bioad blue bonnet, 
he replied : “ Tlic) w ho sleep here, sir, 
were those of wliom the world was not 
worthy — the true salt of the earth, 
even they who wandered about on the 
earth desolate, afflicted, tormeni(*d; 
and having come out of great tribu- 
lation, and washed their robes while in 
the blood of tlie l.amb, are now set 
dow n at the right hand of God.” ilere 
he took off his cap, and looked for a 
n^cment or two up to the bright blue 
heavens, as if he beheld the glorious 
situation he described. << In a word,” 
he continued, “they who sleep here arc 
two marly IS, who wrote their testimony 
against the defections of the land and 
the breaking of the covenant, even in 
the precious leiiers of their blameless 
blood They fel I unk nown, unlamented, 
and iiri revenged, by a world lying in 
sin ; but there is One above before 
wdiom even a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground unmarked; anil^flc wdll 
avenge the innocent blood even in His 
own good time; for the blood of his 
saints is precious in his eyes.” 

My curiosity being excited by this 
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exordium, 1 requested him to tell me the 
story to which he referred. ** Its a 
simple tale,” he said, ‘^ancl little dif- 
ferent from hundreds of other jias- 
sages which our land had tlie misfor- 
tune to see when the bloody giant 
of prelacy triumphed in his pride and 
cruelty; but ye are a young man, and 
who knows but God in providence 
may yet call you to act in defence of 
his laws and his prerogative, even as 
they did t Surely all tliesc tilings w'ere 
given as an cnsample to us, to act as 
they did, if ever ih^. stern necessity of 
tlie times demand ; vvhicli may a 
gracious God in his providence for- 
fend !” 

THE STOnT OF JOUX CIlAlG AND 
I sun hr iioss. 

It was in those days when the hloo<Iy 
|H.Tseculor of (iod’s saints, Charles 
tlie Second, was striving to root out all 
religion from our land, and w'hen the 
booted and spurred ajiostles of jirelacy 
went about like roaring lions seeking 
whom lliey might devour, that John 
Craig, a singular godly youth, did take 
to wife Lsobel Uuss, a maiden fair as 
to worldly externals, but. vvliat was 
far bettei, of an cnliglileiKd and >olx*r 
piety, not in anv way taiiiU'd with the 
defections oi triors vNlueli then so 
rifely prevailed. ’J’lu} lo\ed and were 
beloved nioic tlian u^uaily falls to the 
lot of us|)oor ^hrl.^U; ami, not without 
reason, they pninii^cd ihenisi hcsmany, 
many days of happiness and joy. But 
a continuance ol piospciity is not to 
be looked for m this vale oi sorrow 
and tears ; every inontii the perseeution 
grew more and more bitter, and honest 
men durst no more worsliip God after 
the maimer of their fathers, but were 
compelled to pray among glens and 
the rocks and caves of the eaitli, a^ if 
they were evil-doers, bieaking and sit- 
ting at nought the laws of the land. 

. Ve see lliat tomb there — it is tlie 
burial-place of the I'Lrskines of Bath — 
(here I started — it was the tomb of 
my fathers the old man ]K>iiitcd to, but 
1 said nothing). Sir.lohuKi'skme,vvlio 
sleeps there, grandfather to the present 
laird, was one of the most violent per- 
secutors in tliis part of the country. 
The folk said he had a looking to some 
post und^r the king, which made him 
the more active in hunting out the 
rebels, as they were called ; and he 
exceeded even the rude hirelings of 
soldiers themselves in his oppressions 


and violences ; some of them indeed 
clean shrunk from participating in many 
of his deeds, which however was milk 
and honey to that blood-thirsty apostate 
James Sharp, whose appetite for car- 
nage nothing could quench or slacken. 

Well, sir, to keep to our tale : word 
was brought him early one morning 
that there was a conventicle, or field- 
preaching, in a glen up among the hills ; 
see yonder it is, where a clump of 
black fir-trees are growing. This was 
an opportunity of serving the king not 
to be lost; so he got Ins servants to 
arm, called out the military who were 
quartered in the village, and set out at 
full speed to the place. But God 
had other things in reserve for those at 
that meeting ; for, getting timely notice 
from a herd-boy who had seen the host 
advancing, they all escaped save and 
excepting John Craig, who fell sud- 
denly, before he was aware, into the 
hands of the persecutors. 

Being but a young man, and never 
before convicted of correspondence with 
the hill-folks, many thought that he 
would gel free, or a short imprison- 
ment, or small fine ; but Sir John was 
enraged at the ill success of his expe- 
dition, and deternnned to wreak his 
vengeance on the poor lad, as a fearful 
example to the rest of the country. So 
lie commanded linn to be tied on a 
trooper's hoi>e, and led him down the 
hill nil they came to Ins own little 
cottage, wlicre his wife lsobel was wait- 
ing his anival to breakfast. 

It was a fine, calm, clear, winter 
inoriiiiig, the ground was covered with 
snow hardened by a keen frost, and 
the sun shone brightly and cheerily, 
as if on a scene of joy and festivity. 
Ills wife hearing the noi&e ran out to> 
welcome her John, and beheld him a 
feiteied prisoner, and in the hands of 
those whose lender mercies she well 
knew' were horrid cruelties 1 

But the (iod whom she sorvetl did not 
forsake her in this her moment of bitter- 
ness and despair; she felt nerved with 
a strength which no human power could 
ever invest her with; and .she^^ent up 
to her husband firmly and tcarlessly, 
as if she knew not that he was soon to 
be a bleeding corse, and she a friend- 
less, houseless widow. She whispered 
a word of courage and consolation in 
his ear, she chafed his stiff, half- 
frozen hands, she ])arted his long brown 
hair over his brow — for his arms were 
tied — and with the coniQr of her apron 
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Tiviped the sweat from his cheek, 
and the foam of pain and agony from 
those lips from which she had often 
drained deep draughts of love and 
delight. 

The murderous ruffian now tendered 
the test, as the only means of escape 
from death — instant death ; and what 
a test ! a compromise of conscience, a 
trampling on the tcnderest feelings of 
devotion and principle. The agonised 
husband cast an eye of bitter meaning on 
his wife, and she at once understood the 
appeal, and nobly she answered it. 
“John Craig,*’ she said, with a voice 
slightly broken, for the woman and the 
wife were holding a fearful strife in her 
breast, — “ John Craig, care not for me ; 
I am frifrndless, 1 am poor, 1 have none 
on earth to care for me but you, but 
God will care for me, John ; lie is the 
father of the fatherless, and the husband 
of the widow ; lie who has cared for 
me up till tins time will gi\e me 
strength to witness this last trial — to 
drain to the dregs this cup of unmixed 
bitterness and grief. ^Ve have often 
prayed together, dear John, when we 
were safe in our own sweet cottage, 
when we feared no danger and suffered 
no evil; and shall we not pray now 
when the shades of death compass us 
around, and hem us in on every side ' 
come, John, let us pray to Him who is 
the hearer of prayer, and w ho lialh not 
told any of the seed of Jacob to seek 
His face m vam.” And he looked on 
her and was comforted, and shook 
aw'ay the first and only tear he had 
shed ; and there they knell on the frozen 
ground, the busbiuid and the wife, and 
prayed a prayer which made even the 
rude and thoughtless troopers turn aside 
and weep. 

But Sir John’s heart was hardened ; 
he rudely broke in on Ibeir devotions, 
cursed their canting whine, and com- 
manded the helpless and manacled 
man to kneel down on a little stone, 
and the troopers to^ prepare their car- 
bines. He obeyed without a murmur; 
but when he rose to take his place as 
commat^ed, all men wondered at the 
change which that short season of 
prayer had wrought on his counte- 
nance. His eye was no longer clouded 
and downcast, but gleamed with an 
exultation and light which seemed to 
reflect something beyond the grave — 
brighter and more glorious than the sun 


in his unclouded pride; he kissed the 
pale and bloodless cheek of his Isobel, 
and walked with a stately and un- 
flinching step to tlie appointed place; 
but, before he kneeled down, he looked 
steadily at Erskine castle, the windows 
of which were glittering in the morning 
sun, and many thought that a shade of 
sorrow passed over his manly brow. 
He stood as if entranced for a moment 
or two, and then spake in tones more 
sorrowful than angry. “ We are com- 
manded to pray for our enemies, and 
from my soul 1 beseech that my blood 
may not be laid to the charge of this 
man, but I may not conceal what God 
.commands me to speak: 1 shall indeed 
fall by your hands, but 1 will not fiill 
unavenged ; you will not see it — none 
here present will sec it — but as surely 
as I speak, it will come to pass. Yet 
three generations, and the proud house 
of Rath will cease to be, and fearful 
will tlie curse fall ; would 1 could avert 
it ! but God has d«^creod it, and what 
mortal shall stn) Ilts hand, or say unto 
J/iwi, What doest thou ? Farewell, time 
— farcwdl, nil created comforts; wel- 
come, eternity — welcome, hea\en — 
welcome, eternal life. Father, into thy 
hands 1 commend my spirit. Amen ! 
and amen !”* 

Here he bent his head and ceased 
to speak. Tlie troopers unsluiig their 
muskets and took aim, and tiic miser- 
able wife kneeled down also, covering 
her eyes Hrnily with both hands. She 
saw nothing— she heaid nothing; and 
wdien she came to her recollection, the 
band had retired, and her young good- 
man w'as lying at her feet, with Jus 
braiij.s sprinkled over his fair and manly 
face. She stretched the body out on 
the snow', for she had now no htfme — 
the wretches had burned tlie cottage 
to the ground — and after closing those 
eyes which had never spoken to her 
but in the language of peace and love 
and joy, slie prayed to their common 
God, and found comfort such as the 
world can neither give nor take away. 

The rest of the tale is short, and will 
not tii-c out your patience. The mur- 
dering crew spent the whole of that 
day m the village, and none dared to 
visit the widowed mourner, lest they 
should be suspected of treasonable 
communing; such was the nature of 
these fearful times. That night a storm 
ragef), such as no one remembered 


These concluding exclamations are almost verbatim from the Scots Worthies, 
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€ver having witnessed. The wind howl- 
ed, and swept over tlie hills and down 
the glens, as if the prince of darkness 
)iad heeii riding in triumph at the good 
services rendered Inm by his liege vas- 
sals. Tlie snow fell fast and thick, 
and the mountain burns foamed and 
boiled, and roared l|Jce mighty rivers 
diverted from tlieir proper cliaiinels. 
The next morning some pitying neigh- 
bours sought the lone cottage on the 
liill ; but what a scene presented itself! 
There lay the martyr, calm as when he 
first entered into his rest, lialf shrouded 
in the drifted snow, and by his side his 
young widowed wife, cold and stifi'and 
dead, the big tear-drops fmzen on her* 
\v7if\ cheek. Hut tliey had been tears 
of holy nipture and joy ; slie had found 
comfort in death, for a c.ilin smile 
still seemed to linger about her mouth, 
and, like the holy Stephen, those who 
stood annirid saw her face as it liad 
been the face of an angel.*’ 

★ * ♦ • -S 

They both he here, doubtl(*ss in 
liope of a gloiiou> and blessed resur- 
rection, and in that tomb sleeps their 
murdeix^r, till the thunder of the last 
dread irunuxt call the oppressor and 
the oppressed before Ills thione, who 
will jiulge all men according to the 
deeds done in the tlesli, whether they 
lie good or whether they be evil. ( jod 
alone knows Ins fate; but, sii, not for 
all the wealth of the Indies ten tunes 
told, would I change that little ne- 
glected iiillock of earth fi>r yomler 
proud sciilplurod lonih. The cur-e 
lias not >et fallen on the house »»f the 
s]»oiler; but as sure as that noontule 
sun is shilling over our heads, it will 
come, and that quickly. The blood of 
Abel cried not iii vain from the earth, 
neither will that of Joliii Craig and 
IsoIm'I Ross; for precious in C;.>d’s 

sight is the blood of bis saints. 

* * « * t 

It was long after the old man had 
ceased to speak, that I looked up, and 
when I did so he was gone. 1 was 
sitting alone, between the patrician 
tomb and the humble earthen mound, 
through the long rank grass of which 
the piping wind whistled in wild fitful 
gusts, as if the inhabitants of the tombs 
were lamenting their destinies and w'oes* 

When at last I rose, I felt as if 1 
were recovering from some strange sick- 
ness or troubled dream. “ The third 
generation,*' 1 continued repeating, over 
and over to myself, — “ the third gene* 


ration. Tis indeed come. What if 
the strange legend of that old dotard 
should be true ! But no ! 'tis but an 
idle tale— the invention of credulous 
superstition — an old wife*s fable, to 
friglileri children withal. May the 
curse light on the inventor of such an 
improbable farrago !** But for all this, 

I felt a kind of iiamele.ss awe and ap- 
prehension hang over me, and I half 
wished thint I had never seen the pea- 
sant, and never heard his tale. 

When going out of the enclosure, 

I saw some farmers ride past in the 
direction of my father’s house, wuth 
fiivours in their hats, as if for a bridal ; 
and betw'coii intervals of joyous shouts 
of laughter, I heard mention made of 
Rath house, as the scene of sdhie such 
festivity. 1 could not prevail on my- 
self to question tlie many groups as 
to particulars, but rode on, congratulat- 
ing mjself on my good fortune in 
reaching home on such an occasion, 
w'lien all would be mirth, and happi- 
ness, and festivity. 

Halil liouse, the seat of my fathers, 
stands at the extremity of a steep per- 
pendicular hue or curtain of rock, 
which, without brwik or slay, goes 
sheer dow'ii full tweritv fathoms, till it 
cikK in a deep and rapid stream, riisb- 
iiig through a narrow gorge, and scan- 
tily studded w»tli a sort of dw*arfish 
stunted brushwood, through which the 
hoihiig and bubbling of tl\i: water is 
si‘eii at broken intervals. 

Along the ridge of this steep it w’as 
the custom, vvlioii any marriage occur- 
red in tlie family, for the bridal proces- 
sion to ride to church, which stood m 
a glen about half a mile distant ; and 
on such an occasion the bnde and 
bridegroom rode double, that is, on 
one horse, the lady sitting beliind, on 
an ancient pad used only for ihatpur- 
|)ose. ^Twas one of those old anti- 
quated observances which almost every 
family of any staiidmg has, and which 
IS kept up merely because practised by 
former generations; and as the cere- 
mony generally t<x)k place a little after 
mid-day, so I fully calculated on meet- 
ing the Joyous throng, midway at least. 

“ It will be my brother’s bridal,” said I, 

and iny father will be there — and^ 
my old uncle, Heaven bless him ! will 
be there — and Helen Vere, perchance, 
will be there as bridemaid. Little 
does she dream how soon she may 
ride tlie principal feature in a similar 
solemnity. The thought of Helen in- 
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spired me with new vipronr ; tlie legend 
of the cliurcliysird was all forgotten. 
I spurred up my hoi*se, and ere long 
the gray towers and turrets of my 
fathers rose before me» gloriously 
sprinkled by the fervid beams of an 
unclouded July sun. 1 recognised a 
friend in every stone, an old acquaint- 
ance ill every tree. I even thought I 
knew the crows’-nests which I had so 
often despoiled ; and I could swear to 
the initials of my name, which, with 
Helen's assistance, I had feloniously 
car\^ed out of tlie smooth bark of a 
huge chestnut-tree. 

But other tlioughts now occupied 
my mind, for I heard the joyous shouts 
of many a light-hearted boy and maid- 
en ; and presently, turning a corner of 
tlie way, I saw indeed a bridal proces- 
sion, advancing in all its glittering cir- 
cumstance and panoply. My heart 
beat high. “ I will lut'd Uicm on 
foot,*’ 1 said, “ as an unknown indivi- 
dual, and their joy and suipnscwill be 
the greater.” So I turned my Iiorse 
into an adjoining field, and, mantling 
my face in my capacious cloak, I pur- 
sued my way, filled with a variety of 
contending feelings, which 1 can nei- 
ther nnahsc nor describe. 

( )n came the procession. My father 
(according to usage) rode first, on an 
ancient steed, which had faithfully 
seiTed him fur more than twenty years. 
The old ^an was feeble, and more 
bent than when I parted with him ; 
yet still I w’as rejoiced to .see tliat 
time had laid his hand but gently on 
his honoured head. lJi.s ej c had wax- 
ed dim, however, and he rode past me 
without stop or recognition. Then 
came my relations, — distant connex- 
ions, whom I had never seen, or, hav- 
ing seen them merely a.s children, did 
not know. The ignoiance was mutual. 
I was merely regarded as a .sjiectator 
of the .solemnity of tlie day. At last 
the bridegroom vi])])eared, on a gallant 
piebald steed, whicl^ proudly pranced 
beneath his joyful burden, as if he glo- 
ried in the weight. I could not be 
mistaken it was indeed my brother, 
my only darling brother, vvlio, fiom a 
laughing lad, had grown up into a no- 
bble man, — a man wliom in a crowded 
street you would turn back and gaze 
upon, as a perfect model of his race. 
Grace and power were in every motion 
and look ; the light ease of the A])ollo 
was admirably blended with the nerve 
and muscle of the Hercules. 
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He rode up, and, as usual, the bride 
sat behind him, tall, slender, and nobly 
fashioned, and bashfully retiring as tlie 
graceful gazelle. I was about to speak, 
when a passing gust of wind blew 
aside her veil, and there 1 beheld 
Helen! ay Helen Vere, my first, my 
only love, and mv all but pledged bride. 
What misery, and despair, and rage, 
were concentrated in that little mo- 
ment ! All my iiopes, all the wander- 
ings, and toils, and ]irivations, became 
but as empty wind by that look. 1 
seemed in a moment to live over fifteen 
long years of my life. My first feelings 
of love — my parting kiss — my dreams 
•of her when far away, danct^ wildly 
111 my brain. She was another's bride I 
The sudden shock was too much for 
feeble frail reason to sustain. 1 forgot 
where I was — what I was doing. 1 
rushed forward ; 1 threw out my arms, 
like one battling willi some tempest- 
vexed sea. 1 screamed, I laughed, 
1 shouted ha, ha, ha! till the rocks 
echoed as with the howling of a thou- 
sand wolves. My blood felt like liquid 
fire; my ejes .seemed starling from 
their biiruimr sockets ; my veins were 
swollen to agon\,aiid my heart seemed 
glowing and onickliiur. a.s if the infer- 
nal fire of a whole eternity were con- 
centrated in Its narrow limits. ** Wel- 
come, fny love! welcome, my lady 
bride r* I slioiiled, “ you ha\e kepi 
your troth bravely — vve shall have a 
merry brulal — ha, ha, ha! But who 
hujuhs I exclaimed, .'.lartled at the 
hideous sound of my own maniac voice 
— who dares l;mj»h at us — ha! she 
ride.s with a demon — ’tis death, death 
himself— see you not the flc.shless limbs 
through the bravery of hi.s ci^mison 
robes — down, down fiend ! — down, in 
Cfod’s name or the devil’s, to your 
iiattve hell!” And, po.ssessed with the 
wild f.iniasy which niy wiiirlmg brain 
had conjured up, I nishiHl at my 
brother to pull him from liis seat. I 
had the nerve of a giant — I was blind 
with the fury' of niging madnc.ss : the 
horse with iLs riders were near the edge 
of the rock — I sprung forward at the 
imaginary enemy, and oh, horror! hor- 
ror 1 horror ! over they went, horse and 
ridens, over the naked cragiry precipice. 
All f have described passed in a moment 
of time — the pair, thank Ciod ! never, on 
this earth at least, knew iheir murderer. 

Tiio moment they fell, my reason re- 
turued like a flash of light — I was fasci- 
nated, rooted to the spot, gazing into 
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the abyss of death and honor. I saw, 

I marked every llmii? ; f saw the steed 
with its burden dash from point to 
point; I even noted the sjiarks which 
the hoofs of the :iQ:oiiised Imile struck 
from tlie flinty side of tlie ravine, and 
1 distinctly heard a low but terribly 
clear shriek of mortal au:ony iiiin^bntr 
with tlie sullen crash which told they 
had reached their grave at the bottom. 

The frenzy again came ujion me ; I 
lust all thought, all fear: regardless of 
tlie ireincndoiib h(‘iLdii, I swung myself 
down by bush and stone, getting fooling 
and hohlnig vdiicli in no other circum- 
staiiecs 1 could have found or availed 
myself of. 1 heard a confused inur-* 
iniir of vou'es above me, tlie gratbud 
diininisliinent of which w.is the only 
index to m> progress ; aiiii at length, 
briiisi'd and breathless, but -^tiongwith 
fever and madness, 1 reached the 
bottom . 

At first I could discern notbing; niy 
eye was iiloodsholiinddim — I wasdo/y 
too, and sick and flint ; fur the first 
excitation had begun to >vear away. 
At last I saw somellnng daik miirgled 
with white ; it grew plainer and plainer, 
like the phantaMiiagoneal set nr of a 
magic lunleni ; my sight eradually re- 
gained Its wonted power — ni\ leason 
and conscionsncst rotuiried, and i saw* 
what will haunt me till the >j'iiit hath 
parted with lht‘ tbsh — cv«*n longer, il 
mav Im'. * * * * * 

* " * m 4> Hr « 

* ** + ♦!■*• 

It was \ery lernhlo to be sitting 

there in that wild fastness beside the 
dead, who but inniiites — moments av, 
had iieen noting in life, and he.ilth, 
and joy — and 1 had cauM-d the change ; 
but for me, they still had been tenants 
of this glad and sunny earth, had still 
felt the blessrtl freshness of 1 lie w€”*ern 
breeze which now whiileil the w ithered 
oak leaves around their uneoiisi'ious 
forms. The sobtudi* was awlul. I 
have been in the wild battle, wiicie 
death held Ins bloodiest carniial, — I 
have seen at sea when the masts were 
sjiruiig, and the breakers a-licad were 
already baptising the bows of the de- 
voted ship, — and I have been in a city 
whose walls were crumbling, and ^^bose 
l>aiucc$ were sinking under the tornado 
and eartlupiake ; — at that moment 1 
would have rushed into the whole of 
these united, if that could be, as a bles- 
sed refuge from the calm, still quiet of 


death and desolation which that lonely 
gulf now presented. 

IJelen’s face, by some chance, was 
untouched, luiinutilatcd; her head rest- 
ing on the side of the horse, she seemed 
as if peacefully gazing at me, as she 
was wont in bygone years, when re- 
posing with me on the i^inny side of 
some green ^uwv/n-decked hill. I could 
not believe that what had happened was 
real — I spoke to her — I grasped her 
hand yet wannrwilli recent life — I 
lauglieii, I iipbnuded her for hc'r cold 
a])aihy and lu'gleet. “ W lial ! not one 
word, Helen, after our long ab>ence t 
IsthiN kind' Tis but to try, my love — 
speak, I b'len, speak but one word to say 
that you are still my own little black- 
haired laughing Helen." My ej ^glanced 
on the fearfully mutilated form of my 
brother — the damning reality at once 
pressed upon my brain — for an instant 
1 flit torments to which the severest 
bodily agony would be pleasure and 
ease — but madness, blesseil madness, 
came to my relief ; and I a woke, as after 
a long and' troubled sleep, in the very 
room where I had slept when a child. 

A strange fancy struck me : I thought 
for a moment that I was still a boy, 
that my resilience in India, the fearfid 
crag, and the lapse of fifteen long years, 
were but tlie visionary creations of the 
erratic dn am ol a single night ; and I 
.ilmo^t cxpLcted to hear the laughing 
voice of Helen V'ere oiitsid^my cliam- 
ber-door, chiding me for lying so long 
a-bed, wlieii the sun had risen two 
hours iH'forc, and the tame stock-doves 
would be wearying for tbcir accus- 
tomed food. 

Two old withered hags, sick-nurses 
I prc’sume, .sal on each side of my 
couc il in earnest converse, and 1 gently 
raised myself on my elbow to listen. 
“In truth,” said one, “ ’tis an awful 
story ; *tis lucky thi^old man died bc- 
foie ho knew' it w'as his son.” “ Wlial 
strange fancies be bad, to be sure,” 
fpiolb the other; “ because the bride 
was timer>ome, and did not like riding 
a-horNeback, he must needs have the 
biidemaid to take lier pl.re : well, 
well, old folks will liavo tlieir fancies ; 
the laud was t‘ver particular in keep- 
ing up the fie.iks of llio f.imily.” 
could hear no more — ** Slie ivas true 
then !” 1 vi llcd, and sunk back stunned 
and SfUsoless, like one stricken by a 
million ihiiiidei bolts. 

^ ^ * 
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T found myself naked and chained 
in a dungeon of a mad-house ; it was 
cold, piercing cold; the night svas 
wild and stormy, a high hoarse-voiced 
wind shook the dark tall trees which 
grew around the window, and their 
shadows, reflected by the bright moon- 
light, danced and flicker^ on the 
roof and w'alls of my cell like demons 
laughing at me, and mocking my dis- 
tress ; a great moping %creech-owl w^as 
perched outside the gratings of the 
window ; and as the neighbouring 
church-clock chimed tlie hour of one, 
it slowly and sluggishly raised its head 
for a moment, opened its heavy dull 
eye, and then slumbered as before : 
the clanking of chains was sullenly 
heard at intervals ; and above, and be- 
low, and from every side, came fearful 
demoniac-like gusts of screaming and 
laughter, and shrieks of insensate agony, 
and wild dark blaspliemies and ex- 
ecrations. 


« « « « « 

Thanks be to God, I am again in 
my sound mind — the fierce remem- 
brance of the abo\e fearful passages has 
softened down into a settled permanent 
melancholy. 1 cannot bear society — 
I see no one but, the old clergyman of 
the village, whose pious commuiiings 
have tended in no small degree to 
make me bear my lot with patience. But 
when I look at the desolation which 
pervade** my paternal mansion and 
lawms, whei\ I look at my worn-out 
fiaine, and my hair prematurely gray 
with sorrow and watching, and think 
that w'llh me one of the oldest families 
in the land will cease to exist, a fi'eling 
of unspeakable loneliness will ever and 
anon stc.d upon me ; and I think with 
chastened wonder upon the w'avs of 
that (iod which are past finding out, 
and which b.ifllc and put to fault the 
wisest iniagiiimgs of our poor, erring, 
short-sighted nice. 


AKCIIBISIIOP WIIATrLV’s SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS 
DISSECTED.*^ 


In whatever point of view we look at 
this work of Archbishop Uhately, it 
is a most disgusting performance. Its 
lightest sin IS, that it is as complete a 
sjiecimcn ot liook-making as ever graced 
the annals of Grub Street. 

It consists of a Letter to Earl Grey, 
of forty-nine pages, which are introduc- 
tory to an A])pendix, containing three 
articles : 1. On Transportation, written 
by Dr. Whalely, and published, a few 
years ago, in The London Review; 2. 
On Secondary Pumslimenls, publi'ihed 
last January in The Law Magazine; 
and, 3. An Essay on C'olonisation, of 
sixteen pages long, drawn up, at tlie 
archbishop’s request, by a friend . Tlius, 
a hundred and forty ^of the two hun- 
dred pages which compose the work 
had been already published in two Lon- 
don perio(]^cals ; and this second-hand 
ware is now attempted to be palmed 
off for seven shillings, under the guise 
of being the original production of an 


archbidiop — the first fruit of his labours 
since hewvas promoted to fill the archi- 
einscopal throne left vacant by Magee. 
M'e repeat it, that a more shaiiieless 
piece of book-making trickery was ne- 
ver rt'sorted to by the poorest hack who 
wrought in the lowest departments of 
literature. 

Even of the “original matter” sup- 
plied by the jirimate, the f.ir greater 

f iarl cons’sls of repeiilions of what lie 
lad already published in The fjmdon 
Ucvieiv or The Law Magazine. A 
collation of the Letter to Earl (ircy, 
with the Appendixes, if any one were 
to take the trouble in a matter so per- 
fectly worthless, would reduce its pre- 
tensions to originality so decidedly a.s 
not to leave ten pages beliiiid. A 
similar process of striking out passages 
identical in reasoning, or containing 
the same facts, from one or other of 
the articles extracted from the two re- 
views, would reduce them at least one 


* Thoughts on Secondaiy Punishments ; in a Letter to Earl Grey. By Richard 

Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. To which are appended, Two Articles on 
Transportation to New South Wales, and on Secondary Punishments; and some 
Dhseivations on Colonisation. 8vo. London, H. Fellowes. 1832. 
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hair^and the remaining half would be 
worth nothing. Every where we have 
the same statements, the same argu- 
ments, the same evidence. It is hardly 
worth while tu offer proofs of this at 
any length, because it must strike the 
reader at once. We take one example, 
however, almost at rjiridom. 

It is a great object in this book to 
prove that transportation is no punish- 
ment; and weare furnished, accordingly, 
with stories of the happiness, comfort, 
and prospLM ily of the convicts. Thus, 
at p. 7.5, we learn, on the evidence of 
Mr. Potter Macqueen, that a young 
man, transported from Bedfordshire, 
had wTilten home to his friends a letter 
in wliich he says, 

“ ' Norrann (a convict trans. 

ported f<»r stealing wlieut, a most noto- 
rious cliaruc ter in Itedfoni^lnre ) has taken 
n large tarni in ]\P(juarrie's Harbour, and 
is doing extreme Iv well. I’lnlip Hibbs 
(a hoy about ei^;hleen, traiis]»orted for 
picking jiocketM receives Mil. a-M*ar 
wages, .18 lap.stei of tlie C'oininettivd ta- 
vern.’ This letter was read over among 
the ugrieultur.il labourers of Bedtord- 
fihire *, the ollect of it was only this — 
they wore anxioiis to know what they 
could commit to entitle them tube trails- 
ported.” 

This occurs at p. 73. Tuin we now 
to p. V20 

“Mr. Mncipieeii (Q. l.VSJ) furnishes 
an extmci troni a U'tter written by ii pn- 
vale sohlier quarlerevl in ^ew .South 
Wales: he savs, ‘ Noriiiaii Hughes (a 
convict transported for stealing wheat, a 
must notorious character ill lledfonlsliire ) 
has taken a large farm in IMav ({uarie's 
Harbour, and is doing extremely well. 
Philiji Hibbs (a hoy about eiglileeii, trans- 
ported for picking pockets) receives 301. 
a year wages, as ta)»ster of tlie ( 'ominer- 
cial tavern,’ I'liis letter (continues Mr, 
Macijueen) was retwl among the ik7-icul- 
tural hihourers of Bedfordshire : — the 
effect of It was only this, t/o'v uvre 
iijtxioui to knou' v'hat t/ieu could commit to 
entitle them to be transported,*' 

This is itenition with a vengeance. 
Every second page presents us with 
something of the same kind. We must 
again say, that book-making more dis- 
graceful — a more barefaced attempt at 
extracting seven shillings from us on 
false pretences, was never exliibifed. 

Its next most venial sin is the abso- 
lute raggedness and barbarity of its 
style. We did not conceive it possible 
that any man who had enjoy ea a uni- 
versity education, far less a man who 


had attained high university rank in 
such a seminary as Oxford, could write 
any thing so devoid of every grace of 
scholarship or elegance of language. 
Sentence after sentence, paragraph after 
puragrapii, commences witli and;" 
and that unhappy link is generally em- 
ployed to hook togetlier sentences or 
panigraphs wliich have not any logical 
or grammatical construction whatsoever. 
A ereepmg crawling penury of lan- 
guage IS the constant characteristic of 
every page. 1 1 is proper, indeed, thatsen- 
tinicnts Ht only for the hangman should 
be expressed in language suitable to 
the kennel. Take a sentence or two 
as specimens, though we hnd it diffi- 
cult to explain w'hat we mean merely 
l)y taking specimens. NothiiT^ short of 
submitting to the task of perusing the 
whole book, can convey an adequate 
idea of the depression of thought and 
language whicli ])revails throughout; 
but liere is a sample : — 

** 'Hie nttor inex]iedienry of the pu- 
nishnient of t^ln^port^tlon, of' uhudi 1 
have long Iiimmi convinced, and oj u'hieh 
all my inquiries uud reffeclioni* convince 
me more and more, is at pn*sent much 
more geiiernlly and strongly fell than a 
few yeiirs back. 1‘lie removal of enmi. 
rials to our Australian colonies was an 
experiment, H'ho<e failure, though not 
anticipated to the extent I should have 
exj»ecf<‘d, has, in some degree, been 
forced by experience on tbo minds of 
most. And many, wlio srill object to 
any alteration of tlie system, do so, not 
se much from conceiving it [what — the 
svstein, or the alteration ?] to be a good 
one, as from despair of finding a substi- 
tute.” 

Every ^ icc of a crawling style is to be 
found in these few lines. Again, p. 37. 

“ In respect of the kind of labour in 
which it may be (liougbt advisable that 
convicts should be employed, 1 would 
siigge.st, that, though it is in itself very 
dcMrable that it should bo profitable 
enough to go .wme considerable way in de- 
fraying the expense of their nmintemiuce, 
this IS by no means a point of so much 
importanco as iininv others, to which ac- 
cordingly wo should be alwgiys ready to 
sacrifice if.” 

Such writing w’ould disgrace the mean- 
est penny pamphleteers. ^ 

One bit of “ ratiocination,” and we 
shall leave this part of our subject. 
Ills grace liad taken an opjiortunity of 
inlrodueing tlie corn-laws, of wliich 
he is of cuui'se an enemy, and he thus 
ingeniously deals with ihem^— 
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** TLia in not the place for discuBsing 
the question of die corn-laws ; but it is 
sufficient for the present purpose that it 
should be admitted, which is surely un- 
deniable, that tliey either are, or are not, 
necessary for the public welfare ; that iV 
they are not^ then, however prudtuhle 
they may be to any iiidividiiuls, tliey 
ought, at any rate, to he altered ; and 
that if they arc a puhlic heiielit, no one 
has a right to com])laiii of being obliged 
to submit to the consiu|iionces of them/' 

A glorious dilemma, and full of prac- 
tical wisdom. 

Other passages are equally brilliant 
in the article of wit — but it is not 
wortli while to break a cockroach upon 
the wheel. We shall only say, that if 
J^r. Wliately was the crack author of 
I'/ie JAmdon licvitw, we do not won- 
der at Its speedy extinction. We have 
but a misty recollection of that short- 
lived work, but we think tiiat it was 
planned in Oxford, by some dull 
people whose articles had been re- 
jected by The Quarterly, Ticfid with 
indignation against Lockhart, they de- 
termined to run down Murray; and the 
papers rejected in Albemarle-street 
appeared under the patronage of Saun- 
ders and Oiley, gentlemen who, we 
believe, bad too mucli sense to venture 
any money in the concern. It struggled 
through two or three unhappy luinibers, 
filled with the prosy or disgusting rub- 
bish of that most disgusting set, tlie 
political economists, or the rats, of Ox- 
ford, and then died of sheer stupidity. 
It never had any circulation, or made 
the slightest impression on the (nibbc, 
who clearly shewed that they w’cre of the 
opinion of the editor of The Quarterly 
“in respect of” the papers he had re- 
jected ; and we had forgotten its ex- 
istence, until It v^'as recalled to our 
memory by Archbishop W hatcly's 
catchpenny compilation ; when we cer- 
lainly felt no surprise, from the speci- 
men before us, that it had so riqudly 
descended to the tomb. 

ihit, as we have said, the fraudulent 
book-making, and the ragged barbarism 
of its style, are venial in comparison 
with the spirit of the book. W e have 
no hesitation in denouncing it as little 
short of infamous, when we consider 
Jliat it comes from an ecclesia'^tic, espe- 
cially from one exalted to the highest 
rank of the prelacy. We have never 
fallen, nor ever shall fall, into the cry of 
those who insist that the clergy have no 
light to meddle in matters purely teiu- 
|K>ral, or to interfere in the political 


discussions of the day. Tliere is . no 
class in society forbidden to interfere 
in such discussions — none which they 
do not occasionally interest in the high- 
est. The Divine rounder of our faith 
shrunk not from deciding the great 
question of llie legality of yielding 
allegiance to a for^cigii master, when lie 
directed the pa) iiieiit of tribute to Ti- 
berius. We sec noiliing in the writ- 
ings of St. J*aul that could lead us to 
imagine he would ha\e refused, on pro- 
per opportunity, to give bis opinions 
on affairs of state, it apjicius to us 
somewhat strange to deny lo an edu- 
cated gentleman, somelimes of high, 
ahvav.s of lespcctable station m society, 
a pri\ liege clamorously msl^u*d upon 
for the nit*ane>t — even for the con- 
vict trooper, Somerville. W'e, there- 
fore, freely concede it to Arciihishup 
Whately, that in wnling on temporal 
inalters he did not incur the blame 
winch his W hig associates so libdrally 
cast upon the clergvmau who dares to 
say a .void in helialf of those institu- 
tions, on the sup])Oit of which he feels 
coin mcc*d the security of tlie church is 
dependent. 

ilut conciding this, wc do not con- 
cede that the (piestion of punUhment is 
that which is the most i»eeomirig for 
an archbishop to select as his peculiar 
topic. The scnjitiiral authorities to 
winch we have already relerred as jus- 
tifying clerical interference m political 
discussion, will not beui out a church- 
man in baiidling the stem topics of 
penal law', unless with views of mercy 
and benevolence. Our Saviour dis- 
missed with iinpumty the woman taken 
in adultery; rertamly not intending 
tliat crime should go unpuiiisheil^ but 
as certainly declmmg to be made the 
punisher, in our own parliament, cus- 
tom insists that inshops take no part in 
the trials involving life or forfeiture, 
thereby markmii strongly tlie distinction 
which we have alicady made. The con- 
stitution p(Tniil>t!iem todoal in politics, 
but forbids that they should meddle in 
the punislnnenl of cniiie. We find in 
the llible that St. Tiiul and other 
apo>lles were frequently cast into pri- 
son, and underwent the seventies of 
the law : we never hear of them ap- 
proactnng a jail to discriininatc whe- 
ther a |)enal law was loo liglit in its 
infliction. W'e liavc here a successor 
of the apostles taking, uncalled for, Uiat 
upon himself, and executing it 
with all the gusto of an amateur. 
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It is in vain to look through the 
archbishop’s book for any trace of 
those feeliiij^s which we sliould have 
exj)ecled, d priori, from a cliurchnian. 
Indeed he \(Ty early, in his Ix'tter to 
l^rd (Jrey, takes an opportunity of 
disclaiming wliat is commonly called 
humanity ; — , 

** Neither compassion, wo bhould re- 
meinher, nor any other ftieling of our 
nature, is, in it'^clf, either virtuous or 
vicious, but only so fai ns it is or is not 
iimler the control of sound principle, ami 
under the guidance of riglit, rensfin. Jlut 
the word ‘liUinaiiity’ being applied loosely 
and indiHcniiiiiifiitdy to the /ee/i/ig, and 
to the I nine, lejuls, in many cu*»es, to 
such ( ondiu t as ahsui d and pernu lous. 
'I'huse ¥\1jo .H i Inmi jeeluig.and not troin 
jirinciple, are \i<u;dly led to shckV more 
tcnderiiehs toward.'. xUo ojh’tuhnf:^ than the 
unoj^endintr — i.c towards the culprit, 
who is jonput, and llie oljject of their 
seuM|, and whose fiufferitigs or appre- 
heni^ns tluyv luliiallv witiies.s, than the 
alKseiit, unkuouii, and uudeinn'd ineiii- 
hers of the coiuiminifv, w liose persons 
or prop«'rty have been endangered hy 
liiin. Wo' fed for an iiulniilual, espe- 
eially if before our e>es, e\eii though 
guilty ; for the jtnhlic i»t> one hsus, or can 
have, any feeling. Public spirit, there- 
fore, implies a bene\ ident lutl it i lud that 
comliined with sciiuethuig of rcHective 
abstraction." — jtp. 

We nny say s\»fncihing about the 
position laid dovMi in the (irst sentence 
of the extrac’l by and by. We ha\o 
first to deal %vitli the conclusion — and 
we deny the Irnih of it altogether. 

Public spirit, or wliat is called pul>- 
lic spirit — sulIi public spirit as ij> re- 
ferred to by Archbishop \\ Iiately — does 
not imply a benevolent habit. It is 
generally a cloak for cruelty, perfidy, 
or meanness. The man who boasts 
that his regard for the abstraction '‘the 
Jiublic,” cieprives him of s>inpat!i} 
with the sufier ngs of the jierson whom 
he sees before biin, m*ed not make any 
boast of his benevolenic. A necessary 
duty IS to be done — the laws, and the 
penalties attached to their violation, 
must be enforced, else there w ould be an 
end of society ; but if that duty be 
performed witii a feeling that the nleal 
public is every linng, the iiubydnal 
culprit nothing, it is performed in the 
spirit of harshness, perhaps cruelty. 
According to the theory of llie arch- 
bishop, the hangman is the most bene- 
volent of beings. In him kindness to 
the public is a habit ; and from n dp> 


sire to shew more tenderness to the 
“ undefined members of the commu- 
nity,'’ he ties the knot with bene- 
volent liabit, combined with something 
of reflective abstraction." 

Public spirit is, in fact, the ordinary 
cloak for seUishne.ss. I’he hard-hearted 
man can !1 |i]km 1 to it in lu.slification of 
the indulgence of his savage feelings ; 
the scoundrel in j>nv:ite life finds in it 
a defijnee for outraging all the laws of 
honour or inoPality. Looking round 
us among iliose who set up the most 
noisy claim for public spirit, what 
shall we find them to be t Swindlers 
111 the funds’, worn-out debaucliees, the 
outcasU of the army or navy^onvicted 
liars or .'ickiiou ledged cowards, frau- 
duhmt bankrupts, trading gamesters, 
profligate violators of all the social ties 
and domestic duties — men of whose 
jirivatc character no one can speak 
without contempt — on the honesty of 
whose no man can rely. Yet 

see theil on hustings, or hear them in 
the houses of lords or commons, or read 
them 111 their addres.ses to electors, or 
their letters to newspapers, and you 
will find them claiming honour and 
support on the strength of their zeal 
for the “ pul'bc.” These are men ex- 
actly after the Archbishop of Dublin's 
own heart. They are all moulded out 
of that “stern stufl"' which makes them 
feel little for those imincd lately con- 
nected with them; in they; own circle 
intlicline in)uiy, they compensate for 
it by a diflused generosity, that lakes 
cognisance of the rights of the unde- 
fined comimunly. 

The ari'hbishop, whose studies do 
not seem to be scriptural, may perhaps 
be ignoMnt that the t}pe of the order 
exists in lilt* New Testament under the 
name of .)iida.s Iscariot, lie is the 
very patriarch of public-spirited men. 

hen llie woman came to pour per- 
fumes on In.^; IM.ister, the “ public 
sjuiit" (jf .In, las iinmediaU‘ly broke 
out : he was in(\giianl that such a pro- 
flig.iie expeudituro should be jierinit- 
ted ; and il there had been newspapers 
111 Jtrusalem, would, no ioi.bt, have 
written a leading article, proving the 
niter inf.imy of lu'glccting the general 
intriest. it was, he invested hi| 
argument in a pithy form. “Would it 
not have been better that this had been 
sold, and the money given to thepoor?" 
f the argument, ioikit m rerhig, of those 
who now, treading in his footsteps, are 
flamonnng for the spoliation of the 
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churclil. On Archbishop VMiately’s 
principles, Judas Iscariot here display- 
ed a patriotic ardour and a philosophi- 
cal spirit, which entitled him to be 
ranked among those enlightened beno- 
fketors of the human race, who under- 
stand humanity so well as to consider 
the claims of the public beyond that 
of the individual. The principles of 
the sacred writer, however, were dif- 
ferent. This he said, not because he 
cared for the poor, but*because be was 
a thief, and had the bag, and bore 
what was put therein.’* And such is 
the character which every man who has 
not sacrificed his feelings to the Moloch 
or the Belial of what now passes for po- 
litical science, will give to him who pre- 
tends to zeal for an abstraction, and ap- 
plies the unbending ngour of law without 
mercy to the individual. “ This they 
say, not because they care for the pwft- 
lic, but because they are actuated, like 
Judas, by some base personal motive.** 

But, to do the archbishop jiAice, he 
is at least consistent. No infirmity of 
feeling makes him quail from pushing 
the seventy of tlie law to the utmost. 
Draco framed a code by which all 
crimes had but the one punishment, 
and that was death. The grisly legis- 
lator alleged as a reason, that as it was 
the deviation itself, and not the quan- 
tity of deviation from right, that was 
criminal, ail crimes were equal. The 
common seese and the common feeling 
of mankind revolted against this inhu- 
man law. We did not think it was 
possible that a more ferocious maxim 
than that on which it was based, could 
be recommended as the leading prin- 
ciple of legislation — least of all, that 
it should be recommended by a Chris- 
tian archbishop. Draco, however, is 
outdone, in theory at least, by Whately. 

In half a dozen places of his tniin- 
pery book, he lays it down as an axiom 
which can admit of no dispute, that the 
greater the temptation to crime, the 
greater should be the punishment; — 

“ Morally speaking, the strength of 
temptation^ifrom bad education and ha- 
bits, bad associates, strong passions, ig- 
norance, distressed circumstances, favour- 
able opportunities for crime, &c. may be 
taken into account as pallintions of an 
offence ; but if w'e make allowance for 
them, politically, as palliatives in the eye 
of the law, we are encouraging crime, by 
adding to all these other incentives, the 
promise of impunity, and witlidrawing 
the salutary check of fear precisely in 


the very cases where it is most needed. 
— p. 25. 

The laws of most nations have im- 
posed the punishment of death on rob- 
bery. Instances have occurred in our 
own country of persons having been 
hanged for the theft of some pence. 
As we are growing more humane, the 
price of a man’s life is extended to 
five pounds, which is considered as a 
great stride of liberality in our penal 
legislation. Set, then, two culprits be- 
fore Whately, and invent him with the 
pow'cr of pulling his theories into prac- 
tice. The crime of the first is that 
actuated by hunger — he stole a loaf. 
As we are not about to make an orato- 
rical case, we shall lea\e our readers to 
supply what aggravations of misery they 
please — the wife famishing in silence; 
the children dying of starvation, with a 
piteous cry to their parents for relief 
constantly upon their lijis, until fimune 
chokes the voice ; the fireless Mne ; 
the de>titiition of dollies, of comfort, 
of dec5ncy. We shall leave it, we say, 
to our readers to supply the aggra- 
vations of misery ; but lei them not 
lay the flattering unction to their souls, 
that such things do not exist, lie 
who searches the dwellings of tlie 
poor, knows that thousands of such 
cases — tens of thousands of cases, in 
the degree of misery only one degree 
removed from it, exist in the heart of 
rich, prosperous, pampered, and riotous 
London. Tliey who want to find them 
will not have far to go, no matter in 
what splendid quarter of fashion, in 
what wealthy mart of commerce, in 
what trim and comfortable retreat of 
opulence or case, their dwellings may 
be placed. But this is a digression. 
It is truth also. 

“ 1 stole a loaf, for I was stan-ing,** 
saysflhe first culprit to Archbishop 

haiely. 

“ Starving!** rejilies the successor 
of the apostles ; “ horrible aggrava- 
tion of crime I So, then, you admit 
that the teinptatiou which urged was 
strong?” 

“ Strong I it was the strongest.’* 

“ Unhappy man ! do not aggravate 
your case, already dreadful enough. The 
punishment laid down by our humane 
and scriptural code for tlieft is death. In 
other cases there may be palliatives — 
in yours none. We should encourage 
crime, did we give you a moment’s res- 
pite. The temptation from bad cir- 
cumstances is the worst feature of your 
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case. Remove him, jailer, and hang 
him on the first gallows you can find.*’ 

Another takes the place of the hungry 
wretch, lie is charged witli having 
forged, i.c. by another species of theft 
rocured, 1.50,000/. lie iias, perhaps, 
y his fraud reduced a hundred persons 
to beggary — to that state of temptation 
which tlie archbishopi would punish as 
the grossest sin. TYie other culprit had 
deprived one baker of a loaf; he now 
before us had deprived whole families 
of bread. He had been rich — had 
lived like a prince, in the highest 
splendour, the greatest fashion. 

“ I forged 150,000/.,** says this 
culprit. 

« Why?*’ inquires the archbishop. * 

“ I wanted to ha\e a house at Hrigh- 
ton, another at (’lieltenhain ; to have 
horses at INleltoii, Uulics in Ixindon, 

&C.” 

Hut you could live without these 
thinss 1 ” 

“Live !” replies the r»frended forger — 
“to be sure. I had five tliousand a- 
year of iny own. On refteclion, I 
rather think I should have li\ed hap- 
pier without them.” 

“ The temptation is small, then,” 
responds the archbishop, “ and the 
‘ public * will not suffer by your im- 
punity. Imprison him for a week.’* 

Such, in practice, would be the con- 
sequence of the doctrine laid down by 
Whately. Draco punished llie greate>t 
and the least deviation from rectitude 
with equal severity. This w'as bad 
enough ; but what will be thought of a 
legislator who inflicts the greater pun- 
ishment on the smaller crime ? 

Firm to this scoundrel maxim, how- 
ever, sticks the archbishop throughout 
his catchpenny, it is repeated over 
and over again, in one vanet)r of stu- 
pid phraseology or another. Infancy, 
idiocy, insanity, are marked out for 
punishment, on the ground, that as 
those who are weakest in intellect are 
the most easily tempted to crime, it 
follows, from the iniinlerous principle 
laid down in tlie above extract, they 
are objects for a severer code. As this 
will not be believed unless we verify 
our assertion by quotation, we give the 
very words of the archbishop : — 

** The evils of this [sending chiAlren to 
the soul-destroying contiiininatiou of b 
jail] are so generally perceived, that it is 
very common, partly for this reason, and 
partly from a feeling that allow'unce should 
be mode for the transgressions of cliildroii. 


for magistrates to dismiss them with im- 
punity, * in consideration of their youth.* 
Sut I cannot conceive a more perniciout 
practice than this of holding out to children 
the encouragement of impunity. If there 
is no proper place or mode provided for 
the punishment of young offenders, that 
is a reason for earnestly calling on the 
legislature to lose no time in providing 
one, not for leaving them unpunished.** 

We can conceive a far more perni- 
cious practice than visiting unhappy 
children with the vengeance of an arti- 
ficial and complicated system of laws. 
It is a far more pernicious practice to 
encourage this llerod-like hardness of 
heart, which looks upon the poor 
Impitiably, and kills their iofimt brood.” 

The archbishop admits thaf temporal 
ruin and eternal damnation are the pro- 
bable consequences of sending children 
to jail ; he admits that there is no other 
mode at prcNcnl provided by which they 
are to be punished — and yet to that 
desperfite peril he commits them with- 
out compunction. What salvo has his 
conscience for this ? The usual one 
with Ins school. Amend the law for 
the next generation, but let the present 
generation perish ! O archbishop 1 the 
rum of one child by adherence to your 
merciless code, will far outweigh, in 
the eyes of its CTeator, all the advan- 
tages that you can Hatter yourself w'ould 
be the result of all the legislation of 
your life. ^ 

Having next proceeded to denounce 
the “ pernicious practice*’ of being leni- 
ent to first offences, and inculcating on 
the minds of magistrates that such leni- 
ency is very disgraceful to them, he 
comes to the consideration of the cases 
of insane criminals. We have no re- 
cord left to inform us what were Dra- 
co's o]>inions respecting the mad ; but 
they could not have been more bloody 
than the following; — 

“ Obvious AS these prinrijiles ore 
[some ubsiird.or ralher, indeed, criminal 
trash, to wdiich wo shall presently refer], 
they are frequently overlooked, not only 
in such cases as 1 have already alluded 
to, but also ill those which telate to per- 
sons suspected of insanity. Strangely 
confused notions seem often to occupy 
the mind both of judges who give direc- 
tions, and of juries who endeavour fi) 
act on them, as to the (}uestion, how far 
a person labouring under any degree of 
derangement is a proper subject of pun- 
isliment. I have know'n judges enter 
into most peqilqxod and unintelligible 
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inetaphjsical disquiBitions, on the ques- 
tion, how fnr such and such a person was 
capable or not of * ilistinpuihhin^ rijjht 
from wrong;,’ or was in u * sound stiito of 
mind ’ at the time of his doing a certain 
act, &c. And the decisions of juries 
accordingly have been, in such cases, as 
inconsistent with each other, ns might 
have been expected, considering that they 
were not formed on any clear and intelli- 
gible principle. No man can be, pro- 
perly speaking, in a sound state of mind 
W'hen he commits a cr[me. He whose 
passions so prevail over his reason as to 
induce him to commit murder, for in- 
stance; or who coolly and deliberately 
commits it, fully aware of his own W’ic- 
keduess in so doing ; or again, who has 
{lersuadcd himself that it is not a wicked 
but a meHtorious action — like the per- 
secutors *of the lirst Cljnstians, who 
‘ thought that whosoever killed tbtm did 
God service — all these perbtuis are, lu 
some sense, in a disordered state of mind, 
whether lliat disorder proceed from any 
bodily disease or not.” • • 

[We omit some stupid metaphysics.] 


** If a man dsngiiB to bum a house, or 
to do any other not, we have nothing to 
do w’ith the causes which led to his en- 
tertaining such a design. Wu know*, ou 
tlie one hand, that no one cun be, 
strictly speaking, in a sound state of 
mind, who designs any crime; and wo 
know, on the other hand, that many, 
who have .been impelled to such de- 
signs by the stAmgest and most evi- 
dentlv morbid uhei rations of intellect, 
have yet shewm, by the j>recautions they 
have taken for accomplishing tlieir pur- 
pose undetected, tliat they W'ere fully 
aware of the parltcnlnr act tlicy were 
engaged in ; ;ind coiKsctpieiitly that they, 
and othois similarly circumstiinced, might 
be checLed by the apiirehensioii ofpu- 
>iishim*iit.” 

If fioi] so denis with us as thisliian 
would di.d \Mili Ills fillow-LTcaturcs, 
wo to tho inlinb'tnuls of earth! 'Hiul 
the commission of crime is of itself a 
jiruof of iiisiinity, is, v\e know, a stoic 
doctrine : 


Qui species alias veri, scelerisque tunndtu 

Permiatas cajnet, comiuotus huhehitur 

nil commota* ciinnius lueiifis 

Absolves hominem, et sceleris d.inmabis eumlein 
Ex more impoiicus cognuta votabiila rebus.” Hon. 


\Vc did not know that it was a 
Christian one ; but the application of 
llie doctrine to penal purposes, never, 
we believe, before entered tho head of 
Christian or of stoic. We leiue it to 
the contem]Yt or iridiunatioii of our 
readers. Hang the insane ! 

But, in truth, the archbishop seems 
to deal with men as if they were not 
accountable beings, lie is fund of 
talking of them as if they were brutes. 

“ Wepujaisb,” he says, “ a criminal ou 
the same principle that we extinguish a 
conflagration, to prevent its spreading , 
or destroy a mad dog, that its bile may 
not communicate the infection. W e &«H‘k 
to check the example of crime, and to 
substitute an example of terror.” 

Elsewhere: — • 

“ It is not reckoned a useless cruelty, 
or an absurdity, to attem]>t to teach a dog, 
by boating, Mto abstain from worrying 
sheep. Any one, therefore, who, well 
knowing that irrntionul uiiiinaK can he 
trained, by fe'ar of puiiishnu-iii, to clieck 
t&eir impulses, yet would proclaim im- 
punity to any rnrm who may b<‘, partially 
or wholly, reduced to the state of an 
irrational amuial — such a one jdainly 
shews that ho is allowing his view's to he 
influenced hv Irrelevant con J derations.” 


Docs llie arclibishop ihmk llwt either 
jiidgc.'k or criminals have soul.s to be 
saved? U would seem as if ho did 
not. Once more ; — 

“ It is said tlial those who train young 
dogs to attack fo.\es, badgers, and other 
such vermin, are anxious tlrat they should 
not be severely bitten in their earliest 
attempts, wbicL might have tho effect of 
daunting their spirit for j^ver : tliey ac- 
cordingly muzzle, or otheiw'ise disable 
the beast w’hicli the dogs are first set at; 
and w'ben they have acquired the Babit 
of attacking it, without having formed 
an association of ))am and danger, they 
will rfi’torwards not he deterred hv the 
wounds they may receive, ^ow it ap- 
pears to me, that to Iiohl out iinjuiiiitv to 
the young and lo lir^t olfeiuItTs, and thus, 
as It W’ere, to muzzle llie law till they 
.shall have acrjuiied the habit of defvdiig 
It, IS precisely an analogous kiiiil of 
framing, and just what is best suited to 
breed up harduiied criiiiinals.” 

Is not this wretched language from 
tlie pep of a Christian bishop ? Is not 
this constant comparison of man to 
the brutes that perish, to say the least 
of it, an indecency? Whalely him- 
self, when writing an impotent answer 
to I’alcy, could see the futility of such 
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comparisons. « The moral faculty/' 
says the archbishop, “ or power of dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong, is one of 
whicli brutes are destitute. But this 
Dr. Paley and some other ethical wri- 
ters deny to man also. The descrip- 
tion given by that author of our dis- 
cernment of good or bad conduct (viz. 
as wholly defiendent On reward or pun- 
ishment), would ecjually apply to many 
of the brute creation, especially the 
dog.'* Paley’s Uinguage cannot be 
forced into any tlnrn; like a denial that 
man possesses the faculty of distin- 
guishing right from wroncT, or an asser- 
tion that his disceiniiKMit of good or 
bad IS dependent wlioll) on loward oi 
punishment ; but let tijat pass. W hate- 
ly is but an m/pai s^sus to Pah v, 

who may bo h ft to luiusfit. Itut sup- 
pose he hail ('ourounded tlic hurnaii race, 
in some of its atinluites, \Mth the biute, 
bow dares Archbishop \\ hatclv reprc!- 
hend him for so doing, when liis own 
book is tilled with ;malo<4ns betwcim 
men and brutes, .ui<l reconiini illations 
to legislate on the affairs most vitally 
interesting mankind, on jinueiples 
drawn from the management of mad 
dogs or vermin ? 

Deal w'lth men as with dogs, seems 
to be the leadmu maxim of this book. 
Tlie pemlenee ot the criminal is stolfed 
at(p. 48); all lefereiire to r liirion is 
carefully a\oided. The sooner a man 
is banged tiie hi tier ; — 

**T\ie speed agruii, of the execu- 
tion oi sentence of deiuh, would, 1 think, 
contribute, more than iii the .use ot al- 
most Hiiv other punishment, to enhance 
the salutary terror of it. For we .should 
remember, tlinf, us nature has sentenced 
eterp one to death, delay, and especially 
uncertain delay, in the intliction, tends, 
as far as it goes, to apjiroximute the j»e- 
nalty of the law to the ordinary course of 
nature, and thus to impair its chumeter 
as a penalty.'* 

No doubt, nature* lias sonlcnced u*» all 
to die; but is there iiothiiig after deaili ? 
— nothing that should make us pau-e 
lieforc we send a fLllow-crraiiire in a 
hurry to liis last account ? NN e sjicak 
not of the chance of mistake — a chance, 
of course, greatly increased by such 
speedy doings as those recoinmendcd 
by Archbi.shop Whatcly, — but w^ bog 
leave to remind him that the prisoner 
is not the only one interested before 
God in the result of the trials The 
judge — the judge who deals with men 
as if they were dogs — he too has a tri- 


bunal before which he is to appear; 
and so has the legislator who decrees 
the infliction of death. The blood of 
the poor culprit whose life is lightly 
sacrificed to serve “ the public,” or to 
gratify a theory — ay, or to support a 
system of law not based in justice and 
necessity — will cry to heaven. Whately 
may laugh at this if he pleases, but it 
will be a laugh full of peril. 

\\ e are sick of t!ic work, but cannot 
conclude witboiil noticing his sugges- 
tion of the mode of execution. At 
the end of his Letter to Lord Grey he 
says— 

All the ends of jiisrice would be ari- 
fiW'ored, and much better aii:swered, by a 
jiniate execution, iu ])Tc.sf!ri(!^of a cer- 
tiiiii nuinbci < say tweUf) of i^spectable 
ifi(hvidiialv>, (.boscu bv lot to witness tho 
expfution, find duly to ctrtify it under 
their bauds. The publication of this 
certificate would remove all doubts as to 
the infliction, and tho proper infliction, 
of the bentcuco, and the many and seri- 
oiH evils which , experience sliew's, attend 
public executions, would be avoided.” 

This is not original ; the practice of the 
W'lietian Council of Ten was of the 
kind here recommended. Their exe- 
cutions were private — how they an- 
swered the ends of justice, we leave 
It to hiNtory to tell. 

If It were possible that this absurd 
suggestion could be acted upon; — if 
twche 7'(\p(i'tablc men could be found 
to act as aides-de-camp fb tlie hang- 
man, or jurymen of the gallows — 
the consequence, in no long period of 
lime, would be, that the right of par- 
don or of execution would rest wholly 
in them. A poor or obnoxious culprit 
would sufl'er ; one who by any means 
(bribery among the rest) could obtain 
sympathy among the respectable men, 
would only undergo a mock execution. 
But the thing is loo absurd to talk 
about. Privacy of punishment would 
coincrt an execution into a murder. 
Punislimeni ouubt to be public. Even 
NVhately himself, m anothei iiart of bis 
ill-digfsled calcbpcnnv, acknowledges 
it. ill p. 13G, lie sajs— ;‘In the .ar- 
rangement of punislimcnt,/wMw inflicted^ 
ami not i* r lu . i c L'l A noim , is pain thrown 
invai/.*' \\h\ >et he recommends the 
piivacy of capital piini>hinent in p. 4(^ 
How could ihi'i man ever have obtained 
a professorship at Oxford ? As for bis 
archbishopric, we know how he ob- 
tained that. 

We pasi^liy alPliis remarks on trans- 
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portation. Whatever among them is 
true has been stolen ; whatever is origi- 
nal is absurd. ^ But we may claim a 
right to ask why he — an ecclesiastic — 
wrote on such a subject at all ? And 
this is his answer : — 

** I found myself long since, os a pa- 
rish minister, inculcating moral conduct 
under circumstances unfuirly disadvanta- 
geous ; when the law aflbrded not only no 
adequate discouragement to crime, but 
even, in many instances^ a bounty on it. 
When 1 met with instances in my own im- 
mediate neighbourhood, on the one hand, 
of persons of the best character not only 
refusing to proceed against depredators, 
but labouring in every way to promote 
the escape of the guilt\', because the law 
denounc^a deatli against the offences, 
and they^'could not bring tliemselves to 
incur even the remote and almost imagi- 
nary risk cf exposing a thief to tliut 
fate ; and, on the other hand, of per- 
sons receiving letters from relatives who 
had been transported, exhorting them to 
find some meatis of coming out to join 
tliem, and depicting the prosperity of 
their condition in such terms as natu. 
rally to excite the envy of the honest 
and industrious labourers whom they had 
left at home, struggling for a poor sub- 
sistence; — when all this, I sny, came 
under my own observation, 1 could not 
feel and teach that government answered 
its end of being * for the jmnishment of 
evil-doers, and for the praise of tliem 
that do w'ell,' while its enactments pro- 
duced, on the contrary, rather a terror 
to the good ^han to the'evil,'* 

We pass by all the verbiage of this 
rumbling sentence, to ask the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin why, if he was so 
sensitive on the peccadillos of the pa- 
rish in which he lived, he has not found 
any opportunity as yet of turning his 
eyes upon that country of which he is 
the primate ? There in Ireland he will 
not find those inferior circumstances of 
criminality — matter calling fur second- 
aiy punishments, or the minute inspec- 
tions of the law — but murder upon 
murder, flagrant throughout the land. 
He dates his letter on the 25th of July, 
1832, at a time when blood was flow- 
ing in all directions in Ireland — when, 
according to Sir Hussey Vy vyan, fifty- 
seven murders, generally of the most 
atrocious and barbarous kind, had taken 
^lace since he had assumed his com- 
mand, independent of at least double 
that number of persons slain in affrays 
with the police — when rape, arson, 
robbeiy, were matters of every-day 
occurrence — when, • in fact, 1 reland 


presented the spectacle of a country 
where all the horrors and vices of 
savage and civilised life were blended 
in unholy union ; — and the Archbishop 
of Dublin (a great functionary in the 
island, one frequently appointed a lord 
justice), who could descend to the 
smallest minutim of penal legislation, 
and dictate thd pettiest details of 
punishment, sits down to compile a 
treatise deploring the increase of crime 
in Van Diemen’s l^nd, and lifting 
up his voice (p. 150) on the progress 
of prostitution in New South Wales! 
He may let Australia alone, and turn 
his eyes upon Kilkenny or Wexford. 

. We conclude as we began. When 
wc consider that this work proceeds 
from so elevated an ecclesiastic, it ap- 
pears to us to be the most disgusting 
wc have ever had the misfortune to 
peruse. It is odious to see the church- 
man taking upon himself the task of 
the executioner, and entering the wretch- 
ed abode of the ]>risoner, not to soothe 
with spiritual hope, or bring to a belter 
mood of tliought by the solemn an- 
nouncement of spiritual dangers, but to 
ascertain whether the jail be siifticieiitly 
hard, the lash duly administered, the 
portion of food not too fiecly doled 
forth, the rope not too scantily called 
into operation. There are those on 
whom such offices fitly devolve, and 
by whom they arc properly adminis- 
tered ; but we do not think that lliey 
become the rank of one who sits with 
dukes, or the order of a preacher of the 
Gospel of mercy. Of that Gospel, 
however, not a word is mentioned in the 
archbishop’s book — not a passage can 
be found in it to indicate nis persua- 
sion that man is better than a d^, or 
to be treated otherwise than as a dog. 

Tlie design and purport of llie ( ios- 
pel Y^as to elevate the human kind, to 
embue us all w'lth sympathies one for 
another, and to teach us that each indi- 
vidual man is an object of care to the 
Almighty Creator of all. The design 
and purpose of tlic archbishop’s book 
is to inculcate the necessity of con- 
sulting the convenience of society ” as 
the prime end of every thing; above 
that 1 is eyes never can soar. With 
him mither compamon, 7ior any other 
fcelirl^ in our nature y is virtuous or vi- 
cious, hut only so far as it is or is not 
UTuisr the control of sound principle^ and 
under Hhe guidance of right reason** 
A cliurchman might have been ex- 
pected to have looked to another sane- 
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tion than the vague ^ords^ sound 
principle'' and “ right reason." But 
Uod IS no where in the archbishop's 
book ; and it is no wonder that his name 
should have been forgotten here. It is 
not worth while, however, to continue 
a criticism which we never should have 
begun but for the station of the writer. 
The work itself, catchjienny in form, 


grovelling in style, cruel in sentiment, 
godless in feeling, absurd in reasoning, 
and, when the rank and order of its 
author is considered, revolting in choice 
of subject, calls only for attention as 
affording a lamentable proof that li- 
beral politics " may degrade an arch- 
bishop to a state of thought and feeling 
not higher than that of a hangman. 


NIGHT. 

A Frafrment, 


NkiHt ! on thy face of beauty 1 have gazed; 

But 'tis not always thus — would that it were ! 

Thou hast thy terrors also. VV^hen thine eyes 
Of starry light are closed, and from thy throne, 

In the black womb of space, thou frownest grim — ■ 

No beam upon thy forehead — then thou art 
An awful deity. The very calm 
In which thy darkness floats is terrible. 

Rocks, temples, mountains, whose huge outlines stood 
In bold relief against the azure sky, 

Are hidden in thy gulf, and c.ist no .shade. 

Columns and towers, like guilty angels, stand 
Amid the gloom. The palaces of kings 
Dissolve from .sight, as if they never were. 

Earth's ruins are more ruinous — and Heaven 
With all her lights seems to have fled away, 

Affrighted, from the universal chaos. 

» 

Such art thou, O Night! 

A changeful spirit, veering in thy course 
From sad to bcdutiful. When thou puttest on, 

King'like, thy bridal garments, spangled o'er 
With stars for jewels, and upon thy crest 
W earest the silvery moon — ^tis then thou art 
Adored of Nature, and thy placid reign 
Gladdens the sons of men. But when with wrath 
Thy front is clouded, and thy lustrous gems 
Are laid aside — a fearful monarch thou ! 

Day IS but thy creation ! from thy womb 
He rises up, to scatter o'er the world 
Ills gaudy beams. His empire is but short. 

Like all things beautiful, he will decay ; 

W hile thou wilt last for ever I The last trump 
Is his and Nature's dirge — when into naught 
All things, save thy dark kingdom, sliall dissolve ! 

A Modern Pythagorean. 
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Hatred af^er hatred has been mani- 
fested by thee,0 tyrant chief! and thy 
secret rancour ha'i been revealed/* Such 
is the author's epigraph to liis amusing 
tale, which will enhance the liteiary 
character of Mr. Morier. \Ve are un- 
der great obligations to this uentleman. 
lie followed, in publishing Hajji Babu, 
in the wake of the autrt)rof^/ias/a.s7ws, 
the vivid descriptions and powerful 
delineations of which had awakened a 
general curiosity fur further insight into 
the manners of the East. Mr. Hope was 
toostrong'in antagonist tocopc with, and 
Mr. Merger ver\ st'nsibly aimed at a low- 
er mark ; but as with all true modesty 
talent is usually combined, so Mr. 
Morier's attempt was eminently suc- 
cessful, and he immediately established 
hipiself as a novelist, llis journals, 
however, had previously tlirow n mucli 
light on Persia, which, taken with Sir 
Robert Ker Porter’s work, Sir John 
Malcolm’s History and Slictchcs, the 
Kuzzilbash, and the novel before us, 
enable the Englishman to acquire an 
extensive knowledge of the moral, ])o- 
litical, religious, and intellectual con- 
dition of the country. 

Mr. Morier confesses, that in the 
present novel the quantum of history' 
is very small in comparison with that 
of fiction. V “ It may be compared,'* 
he says, “ to the small canal by means 
of which water is made to meander 
through a cultivated held in the East, 
fertilising the tract through which it 
passes, but without which it would be 
barren and without value.” Wa take 
all as he gives it — there may be little 
of truth and much of fiction in his nar- 
rative; but It contains a succession 
of personages, the modes of whose 
thoughts, actions, and deportment, 
tally with the strict letter of existing 
facts and circumstances in Persia. The 
narrative runs in aiifeven, un])rcterid- 
ing style, yet forcible withal, and de- 
tailed in a masterly manner. Tlie hero 
and heroflie of tlie tale arc fabulous ; 
but the Shah, the Humpback, and the 
faithful and generous Sadek, belong to 
i history. The enormities committed 

by the royal troops at Asterabad have 
their parallel in the siege of Kerman, 
as set forth in Malcolm's history, llie 
countiy is faithfully described, and a 


HOSTAGE," 

clear insight given of society. Novels 
of this stamp and character are valu- 
able additions to literature, and worth 
a thousand of tliose frothy productions 
of slip-shod antlers ofwdiom Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley have been so 
vastly fond, and in whose society they 
have so foolishly, we think, for their 
own pockets, indulged. Time, we 
hope, will make one of them wiser and 
more pruclei^. He w'ill then find us 
as ready to praise as we have hitherto 
been to condemn bis labours. 

The morning sun had already be- 
gun to be Sensibly felt in the close atmo- 
sphere of Tehran, when Sadek, afieor- 
gian slave, the chief valet to Aga Maho- 
med, tyrant of Persia, with Hashim, 
his deputy, occupying a small room 
adjacent to the sakKin wherein his 
master rejio^ed, awoke out of his broken 
sleep tn the greatest alarm. Beautiful, 
by the way be it obstT>ed, was the 
abode of the Shah, being one of tlie prin- 
cipal iniarelw, an octagonal building, 
placed in the centre of a % ast shrubbery , 
divided by oxtensiv'e walks, shaded 
by avenues of tall pojilar and large 
chenar-treos, and refrtslied by ever- 
splashing fountains. The air around 
was impregnated vvitli the balmy odour 
of rose-trees, of which thick plantations 
were scatiered over the garden, and 
hence the lovely .^pot derived its name 
of OuUstnn, or the Bose Cjarden. Tlie 
octagonal budding was the shah's place 
of repose for the summer months: it 
was oj)cn on all sides by doors and 
ca.seinents, having in its centre a large 
saloon of curious construction, W'llh 
many retiring eorners, where the occii- 
paifv could withdraw to enjoy the pass- 
ing breeze, from whatever quarter it 
chanced to blow, and surmounted by 
an ample cupola, rich in arabesques, 
and covered with paintings emblazon- 
ing the shah's exploits. Herein lay 
the tyrant in uneasy slumber. 

Sadek should have watched the livc- 
long night ; but he had fallen asleep — 
an example which had been devoutly 
follqwed by his friend Hashim. The 
former had been a faithful servant to 
the shah and his family. He was a 
man of firm purpose and tried courage, 
a lover of justice, and holding in de- 


By the Author of Hajji Baba. 3 vols. H. Bentley, late Colburn and Bentley. 
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testation the cruelties of his master. 
His fidelity, however, ho knew was of 
no avail ai;ainst his master's angei 
towards himself; so when he started 
from his inadvertent slumlier, he shook 
his companion, and the two sat down 
on the steps leadin;; to the shrubbery, 
until It should be tiiTie to awaken their 
lord. I'roni their conversation ue i;!:a- 
thcr that the shah was about to ilepart 
on a hunting excursion. The follow- 
ing extract contains a uood description 
of Aga Mohamed Shah, uikI of his 
gozoo or shaver, a hunipbackod, ]»lot- 
Ime, keiMi-sighted, quick-wittcd, mali- 
cious, a^a^Iclous, conuitod kiiavy. 
This last character is not accoiding to 
the letter of liislory ; the autlioi 's do- 
sitrn, w'e suppose, in portraying such 
an im]» of darkness, is to lay before 
Knglish readcis a ]iioture of concen- 
trated r.a'*tcrn Mllaiiy. Hoth ch.irac- 
te^^ arc adinirabl} siiNlaiucd thiouuli- 
out the whole narrulnc, without one 
false position or ]»hiasc, jat with 
exceeding ilexlonty and ease. The 
scene descriptive of the gozoo’s fate, 
in the third volume, is the work of 
a master-hand. The artist seems, so 
to speak, to have worked with a few’ 
.simple colours, and to have given but 
a few' strokes of the pencil — and lo ! 
we have a consunimatnui of a])palling 
efl'cct. Tatteli All .Mu /a is iiitcuded 
for the pre.sciit »hah of IVi^iii. 

“ Nature, in forming Aga Mohamed 
Shall, intended lo ha\e installed a mind 
of uiivommoii vigour into a body ( .qiahle 
of seconding its eiiergi<*.s, hy making it 
full of nctivitv and strength , but the 
whole scheme w a.s frustiated bv the cru- 
elty of man. M'bilst the sliarjmess of 
intellect was pre.served, it became dis- 
eased with ill-hiiinour and inoroseriess, 
for every time that his body becamr an 
object of contemplation, ho euteiiained 
such disgust towards himself that the 
feeling finisheil by placing him at enmity' 
with all mankind. What would other- 
wise have been tall mid erect, was now 
bent with the curve of apjiareiit age 
what w'ould have been strength of muscle 
and breadth ofshoulder, seemed blighted 
and shrivelled. His face, particularly in 
a country where hoards lU'e universally 
W'om, appeared like a blotch of leprosy, 
for it was nlinost totally hairlesK^, — it 
could only boast of a few btiaggliiig 
bristles, liich here and there sprouted 
at irregular distances, like stunted trees 
upon a poor soil. The skin w'hich covered 
it resembled w'ettod iMirchment, hanging 
in buggy furrow’s down the cheeks, un- 
der the chin, and about tlie neck. This 


apectral countenance, for 00 it might be 
called, was, liowever, lighted up hy a 
pair of small grey eyes of more than 
human lustre, w’hich, from under two 
ragged curtains of eyelids, flashed all 
their intelligence abroad, and as the}'- 
expressed rage, jealousy, or cruelty, 
made those w'ho were cxjiosed to their 
lire feel as it they w'ere under the fasci- 
nation of some blood -seeking monster. 
JUit with all this there were moments 
when rliis tacfvaonld smile, and would 
<*veii ndax into looks of ]iity and bene- 
volence ; hut so treacherous w'ere these 
symptoms esteemed, that at length they 
W’ere oiilv looked uj»on us signals of some 
extumrdinary disaster, or as beacons to 
warn those in danger to b|^ji|>on their 
guard. ^ 

** J h(> shah had scarcely dismissed his 
attendant, before the humpback glided 
into the apartments, hearing in his hand 
the sih'Hr basin, the towels, and all the 
apparatus for shaving. The>re W’as in 
the np})earanci‘ of this being somettiiiig 
so mysterious, and at the same time so 
hideous, that it was generally supposed 
the shah liad selected him fur his im- 
portant office, in order to keep himself 
HI good humour with his own deform- 
itie.s. Ills immen.so head, placed in a 
snug nook between his high shoulders 
and a protecting hump behind, supported 
on a pair of slender legs, and accom- 
panied by arms and hands of immense 
length and strength, put one in mind of 
an ill-conditioned scarecrow. The ex- 
pression of liis lace w’as sc;j,>rcely human 
— heavy eyelid.s giving protection to a 
flashing i \ehall; lips of the ape, over- 
shadowed hy u jirofusion of htiir; and a 
cunning and malignancy of smile which 
made the skin to creep and the heart to 
loathe. 

“ 1 le w ent doggedly about his work, 
like one inucli at his ease though full of 
design, — it W’as the n Imeumon waiting 
upon tho crocodile, llemg a sort of pri- 
vileged attendant, he w'as the depository' 
of many of his master’s secret thoughts, 
the instrument of many of his acts of 
tyranny, and was therefore hated us n 
spy, and dreaded as an informer. 

The barber took possession of his 
master’s head as a commoditv peculiarly 
his ow’n, wrashed it, shaved^ it, trimmed 
It with a dexterity and courage, consi- 
dering to w’hom It belonged, which none 
but a being of bis nudacitv could have 
ventured upon. Fewr worJs passed bet 
tween them, hut such as w’ero spoken 
W’ere full of import, nod characteristic of 
the term.M upon w hich they were, 

“ • Jhiba Khan goes to-morrowr,* said 
tlio shah. 

“ ‘ As I am yoftr sacrifice, yes,’ said 
the humpback ; ‘ he goes.’ 
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** * There is no harm in that boy,’ said 
the lone. 

** ' No, none, now* answered the bar- 
ber in a suppressed croak, laying some 
stress on noti\ 

“ * And why nowV said the shah. 

** * He will soon feel that he is to be 
a king/ said the humpback, * and that 
makes a difference.' 

“ * By the head of the shah/ said the 
king, stopping the barber's hand, * let 
him keep his eyes oj^en ; •! allow none to 
be ambitious but mvself in my kingdom. 
What crooked thoughts are passing in 
thy crooked carcass.* 

“ * Your slave spoke of those around 
him. The meat may be wholesome, hut 
the gnmi^^tnai’ be poison.’ 

** ‘ You^must keep watch upon those 
who surround him,’ said the shall, after 
a moment’s thought ; ' I must know who 
and what they are.' 

“ ‘ Upon mv eyes be it,' said the 
humpback ; * there is one, however, of 
whom none but the shah can speak.’ 

“ * What words are these,’ said the 
king ; * who is that V 

“ * He lias a sister,* said the malig- 
nant imp. 

“ ' Hold your impious tongue, scoun- 
drel!' exclaimed the monarch. * Let 
none speak of the Lady Amima unless 
with that respect due to the only thing 
which the king loves upon enrtli. 'J'he 
dust of her feet is collyrium for my 
eyes.' 

** The imp cast a sidelong look of ma- 
lice at his master, and liaving hnished 
bis operatiod, he stood before the king 
in an attitude of humility. * May 1 be 
your sacrifice I — it is done. Am 1 dis- 
missed ?’ 

“ * Yes : see that all things be in rea- 
diness for a week’s absence. I.ct the 
chief astrologer come, and tell him that 
I mount my horse in an hour, and that 
the stars must be in readiness.’ ” 

Long ere the dawn iiad broadened 
into daylight, the hunting procession 
left the lofty porticoes of the palace of 
Tehran. First came a richly equipped 
takhtaveran, shrouded over with crim- 
son cloth, embroidered with the sun 
rising behind a lion couchant (the royal 
emblem of Persia), and falling over a 
frame of gilded lattice -work. This 
was carried between two mules, superb 
in their rich caparison and housing of 
t^ed cloth ; other mules were in attend- 
ance. The litter was spread over with 
the softest cushions, and guarded by 
several women on horseback, some clad 
in crimson cloaks, with the privilege of 
exposing their faces (which is a license 
allowed only to the females of the royal 


household), while otliers were wholly 
covered by impenetrable veils of white 
muslin. Then followed, richly har- 
nessed, horses led by grooms, and 
mules bearing rich yackdars or trunks ; 
and eunuchs, whose eyes were peering 
after any unhappy contemner of the 
Corook that had been proclaimed, 
which carries instant death to any au- 
dacious subject corning on the path 
of the shah’s women. Thus travelled 
Aga Mohamed’s niece, the Princess 
Amima. 

Next cametho tyrant himself, with 
the fulness of barbaric pearl and gold, 
and oriental magnificence. As he issued 
from the gate of his palace, there was a 
general commotion : the grooms drew 
up their beautiful train of led horses in 
front ; the running footmen were on 
the alert; the pipe-trimmers, shoe- 
bearers, cloak-bearers, s[)e!ir-camers, 
with officers and courtiers innumerable, 
were all m readiness. Next you might 
see th^ mounted guard of gholams, 
composed of young men of rank, in 
glittering attire, and on steeds of tlio 
choicest Arabian or Turcoman blood ; 
and then a body of 200 camels, called 
zamburek, each bearing a small 5.wivel 
gun on its back, which were to lie fired 
as the royal foot touched the stirrup. 
Further on were the mirzas, or men of 
the pen, being parcel oftlie stcretaryof 
state’s aUendani>; winlst the heralds 
and chief executioner’s officers were 
mustering the whole body and arrang- 
ing them in order. The hunting 
equipages had already proceeded — 
only a few favourite hawks were set»n 
perched on llie wrists of their keepers, 
hoodwinked and noosed, fur the amuse- 
ment of the king, who was particularly 
fond of the sport which they afforded. 

Forward came the shah from the 
inner apartments with slow pace and 
solemn look. The vizirs, trie secre- 
taries of state, the chief executioner, 
the governor of the city, the chief 
mollah, with liis congregation of priests, 
and the locu.st crowd of courtiers, bent 
in adoration before him. He ap- 
proached his own horse, by the side of 
which stood the astrologer-royal, look- 
ing intently on his watch, to give him 
the au.spicious second when his foot 
should touch the stirrup. The second 
came — the shah vaulted into the sad- 
dle — the swivels from the camels were 
discharged — a multitude of drums, 
cymbals, and hautboys, poured forth 
their sounds, which were drowned by 
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the acclamations and prayers of his 
subjects. 

The hunting excursion is described 
in very animated terms, particularly 
the pursuit of the wild ass. The shah 
aims at one of these animals, which 
was standing on the very apex of a 
lofty rock, and misses it. Falteh Ali, 
a lively and handsome youth, Amima's 
brother and the shah’s nephew, aims 
a shot, and the animal comes tumbling 
to the ground. The anger of the tyrant 
was instantly enkindled, and the sports 
ceased. The youtli was ordered from 
the field, while tlie shah with diftirulty 
swallowed his rage, which would have 
annilnlated the audacious Fatteh Ali, 
had his uncle possessed any other re- 
laii\e who miglit be Ins heir. When 
he reached the encampment of Bagh 
«Shah, he inquired aftt-r the prince, 
when ho was told that he was passing 
the evening with his youthful compa- 
nions and servants in firing at a taiget. 
No information was v\orsc timed. 

Aye, flakbakht !" lie ext-laimed, 
“ oh, the ill-favoured )onlli, what dirt 
IS he eating ! Is it not enough that he 
should have bearded me to my nose this 
very morning ; and now he w ishc'. to 
proclaim my defeat to the whoh^ camp, 
b) reminding them ale\ery shot of his 
viciory.” He orders Sadek to conduct 
him to Ins private tent, whiV* he com- 
manded the huiiipbuck to [dace the 
box under his [iillow in the tent of 
secrecy. 

Therein sat the .shah, wath two tapers 
before him, as the prince stepped in 
with all the innocence and confidence 
of youth. 

** ‘ Futteh Ali/ said the shah, in no 
very agreeable-toned voice, * sit’’ This 
was lui unheal d-of [invdege ; however, 
ill obedience, he sat dow’ii. * Fatteh 
All,’ repeated the king, with u strangely 
solemn air, ‘ you are young — you are 
heedless, ’tie true ; hut >ouiig and heed- 
less as you are, you must be taught that 
if you once lose resp'd for those to 
whom resi>ect is due, you may in time 
commit acts of tlie most repreheiiHible 
nature, — acts which, if not rebellious, 
may border on rebellion, and leave me, 
your lord and master, no other alternative 
than that one of depriving you of the 
power of so doing.* 

“ * For the love of the Proplivt ! for 
the love of Ali ! ’ exclaimed Fatteh AH, 
‘ what W'ords are these? I am your 
sacrifice, my uncle! Whose dog mu I, 
that should tliiiik of rebellion ? By your 
sacred head, by your salt which 1 have 


so long eaten, I was carried away by the 
ardour of the chase in what 1 did to- 
day — had 1 known that you would have 
been displeased, I w'ould rather have cut 
my finger off tlian pulled that ill-fated 
trigger ; pardon — oh pardon !’ 

“ ‘ All this is very well, Fatteh Ali ! 
but before we part, I have something 
of importance to communicate to you. 
Prepare yourself for a sight wliich W'ill 
require all your fortitude to behold — this 
is no child ti ]>lay — the king is in earn- 
est.* And saying this, he drew forth a 
binall though strongly secured box, at 
winch he looked wath an ex])rc8sion of 
malignity and mystery that no jien can 
describe , and applying a key to the 
padlock with which it was closed, drew 
forth a parcel wra})[)cd in a sj^ken hand- 
kercliief. 

“ Futteh Ali expected arieast some 
gem of value, or some curiosity precious, 
from the manner in w'hich it was pre- 
served. His impatience was excited to 
the utmost, when w'rapper succeeded 
wr.i]>[>er, and still nothing appeared that 
111 the least came u]) to his expectation. 
It niiglit bo a choice Koran, wdiich on 
hib departure bis uncle might be anxious 
to giv<‘ him, knowingliow’ careful he was 
to let the W'oild understand that he was 
a zealous yiromoter of his religion, and 
one of the liolv projdiet’s most devoted 
sons. But no — the inside package had 
no appearance of any thing so substan- 
tial . or It might possibly be the jiku, 
the ornamented jewel to wear on the 
head, the en.sign of royalty, which, now 
that he w’as about more closely to repre- 
sent majesty in liis new government. 
Ills uncle might be inclined to give him 
with ins ow’ii hands, — this too did not 
appear to he the object of so much care. 
'I'he shah paused us he came to the last 
w rapjier. It evidently was no gift : 
kindness and generosity had nothing to 
do with the operation — the face of the 
actor bes])oke neither — on the contrary. 
It bespoke [lassioiis of the most angry 
nature. At lengtli, at one efibrt the shah 
pulled off the last covering ; but what 
W'as the youth’s horror and surprise, in- 
stead of a syilendid gift, to see an old 
handkerchief clotted with blood dis- 
played before his eyes. 

' Do you see this V said the king, 
as he deliberately unfolded the abomi- 
nable rug, his face at tha same time 
taking an exjiressiori w'hich would have 
njipalled even a demon. Fatteh Ali, 
W’ith fixed muscles and blanched cheeks, 
stared wulclly at tlie horrid exposure. • 

“ ‘ Boy I’ snid the king, with increased 
earnestness, * does not this blood speak?* 
Fatteh Ali could only answer with looks 
of astonishment. * Speak, boy !’ said the 
tyrant, ‘ do you Jtnow this V 
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** * God forgive me/ be answered, the 
words almost choking his utterance, * I 
know nothing of blood/ 

‘ lU-fated that thou Mt/ exclaimed 
the shah, * this blood is the blood of thy 
father/ 

'* At this a deadly hue overspread the 
cheeks of the sensitive youth, and a 
tremour convulsed his frame. * My 
father!' he exclaimed. 

“ * Ay, thy father/ said the despot, 

* and my brother ! He was amiable, like 
thyself,* therefore I lovec^ him ; he was 
thoughtless and heedless like you — I 
suspected him ; he became ambitious 
and rebellious, thereforo 1 slew him. 
There, go ! Thou knowest the worst — 
thou knowest me — reinembei tliis night’s 
lesson. Such ns 1 acted toi>ards the 
father, sown 1 towards tl>e son. As I 
treated my\irotht‘r, so will I mv nephew. 
Go , vou ’are dismissed — ponder deeply 
on this — and eie to-mnriow*& dawn be 
vou on your road to Shiraz.' 

“ During this speech, this victim of 
passion had exhibited symptoms of the 
profoundest feeling. As he described 
the love he bore his brother, tears, 
actual tears, sjirung from souices \Ahich 
had seldom known such weakness, and 
gaie an indescribable expression of in- 
consistency of blended soltuess and 
harshness to a countenance which long 
habit had imprinted with nothing hut 
the most uncompromising sternness. 
But he soon recovered himself — this 
transient gleam of the truth of nature’s 
feelings was quickly overclouded, and 
the youth, in looking up at his uncle's 
face, could ducuver nothing but Us own 
usual impenetrable gloom. A long 
silence ensued. The astounded youth, 
swelled with every conflicting emotion, 
unjirepared as he w as for such a disclo- 
sure, Ins whole being appeared to bo 
struck by imbecility — he would have 
spoken, but words stuck in Ins throat, 
and he rose to go ; but so overcome was 
he by the misery of his situation, he 
said, 

** * And am I thus to leave I’ou, with- 
out one soft w'ord — recollect 1 am father- 
less — my only hope is in God and you. 
Amima and 1 are oiphaxis — w'e are the 
creatures of your bounty — we live by 
your countenance, and are less tbau the 
dust of the field if you dejiriie us of 
it !' ” « 

This appeal to the name of the beau- 
tiful banou prcxluced u change in the 
Ooiiiitenaiice of the eunuch monarch ; 
but his passion had nut sufKcicntly sub- 
sided to leave space for acrpiiescence ; 
notwithstanding which, the prince im- 
plored him to grant liim a short inter- 
view with his sister. .But siie was the 


banou, tlie chief jewel of the Ande- 
roon, and it was not lawful tliat she 
should even see her own father face to 
face. “ Bp it then, oh, my uncle!'* 
exclaimed the youth, “ behind a cur- 
tain, or let her be veiled. 1 wish once 
more to hear llie sound of her voice 
before we part for e\ er." The shah's 
mind was agitated, his jealousy — the 
never-failing companion of one consti- 
tuted asw'as this man — instantly took 
fire; for his love towards his niece was 
ardent ; but still, to suffer the youth 
to depart without an interview with his 
own sister, nHght perhaps be visited 
by severe upbr.iidings upon himself, 
lie therefore consented to the meeting 
in the presence cf the chief eunuch, 
and confined it to a certain number of 
minutes, latteh All was about to de- 
part, in joy of heart, when the sliah, 
calling him close to him, and looking 
on him with e\t*s ready to annihilate 
him with their deadly wTatli, lie whis- 
pered, “ Jf one wold of w hat you have 
now seen or iiearcl tianspires, knowr, 
boy 1 tfiat instant I am no longer your 
uncle, and yon die !*’ 

The kbajeh basin accompanied him 
to the lodgings of the ro\al women. 
He wa^ introduced into a small n om, 
carpeted with trcuelhiig fiirnitiire, 
v^liicli coinninnicated with anotlier by 
a door ooxered by a silken curtain. 
He intcrchanj'es with his sister vows 
of unfading love ; and even, wlnlc the 
klinjeh absents himself for a moment, 
endeavours to embrace Ins sister. IJe 
gains a half gliinjise of lier figure, 
winch seemed the concent mtion of 
io\eliiiess. He departs for Ins goverii- 
niciit of I'ars, the capital of which is 
Shiraz, while the sliali in state conti- 
nued his hunting excursion. 116 bad 
come to the large village of Feioii- 
zabad, tlie fioiitier town to the wooded 
and West-giil ISIazandeian. In tins 
neighbouiliood aie ceit.iin ridges and 
belts of rocky mountain, celebrated in 
ancient and modern times under the 
nuiiicof Dyla.>. The plain whereon the \ il- 
lage issituated, extends, with some slight 
uiidulutioMs, to tlie foot of a perpendi- 
cular rock, acting like a curtain, that 
runs in a straight line almost across it. 
Its ele\atiun is so great, that it seems the 
dwcliviig for aiiteiopes and wild goats 
only, with winch the tract abounds; 
but a- rent or pass from top to base, 
and sufficiently wide for two horsemen 
to go abreast, opens an avenue to the 
traxeller. Tliis, after running 200 yards, 
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leads into a basin of narrow dimen- 
sions, surrounded by die same kind of 
rock. This again has another channel, 
broader and more lieautifiil dian the 
last, containing a stream of purest wa- 
ter, fringed by refreshing verdure. Tins 
passage again leads into a basin simi- 
lar to the first, but of considerably 
lart;<^f dimensions. Ulere had the shah 
ordered the pavilion of the Lady Ann- 
ina to be pitched. The day liad just 
dawned, and the heavens were suffused 
with the beautiful crimson peculiar to 
the skies of l*ersia, wlieii a female form 
was making its last prostration, while 
another stood by in silence. 

Sho Vi us fust ripening into ivoinuu- 
hood, hut her forms were almost infafi- 
tiiie ; didi'KMit irom the generality of 
her countrywomen, she vi as fair, at least 
.she might he so called where all are 
ileciileillv »lark , her hair, llowiiiir down 
her hack and over her temples m tlie 
trreatesT prutusion, was brown, liiit ren- 
dered aiihiirn h\ a sliglit tinge of 
khenna , her “km was winter, and of a 
more delicate te\ture, than tlnil of the 
most relined ('ircassian . and her eves 
weie ot so ilurk a him* that they weie 
occasionally taken for the usual black 
t‘\ e of the country, and being deeply set, 
tliev juissessed a douhh* Icuce t)l expres- 
sion, Ilei inovenieiits weie full of iriace. 
'fhi'ie w.is an e.ii ue-tnesi in (‘veiy tiling 
she siud, wlmii enhanced the v .due of 
(‘ach w ord, ami gave In r an appsitaiicij 
ol sincerity iinn-u.il to her countiywo- 
inen. Slie was inldv tliough Minj.lv 
dressed in the costume ot spiiiig, that 
Is, chieliv 111 sliawls, which were tlis- 
posoil 111 folds round hei jier-ou , whilst 
row's of buttons, each jaissessiug a stone 
of value, drew light to her sirape the 
short hut gracelul vest winch covered 
her boily. I lei lieacl-dre&s wms com- 
])osed ol a turban of shawl, ul a round 
and piitiiresnue form, two long tresses, 
alter the fashion ot I’ersiu, falling friun 
her tiuiiples in rich clusl<“rs ntv'rlv as 
low us tiio ^w’ell of her bosom, i'ius 
fair creature was the l’riuc(*ss Aiuinia, 
niece of the shah, and sister to the Prince 
Fatteh Ah. }’os.sessii)g an almost uii- 
houiuled sway over her uncle, slie iu*ver 
took advantage of it hut for the best of 
purjioses, ahvaj's tennieririg her zeal in 
favour of the unfortunate victims of his 
rugu or ambition by a wisdom and dis- 
cretion beyond her years ; and which, in 
fact, was ilie secret of her influence. 
81ie w'iis almost adored as a saint by tlie 
whole country, jiarticulurly by tJiose who 
immediately surrounded the person of 
the monarch ; fur if any one ot them in- 
curred his displeasure, they always had 
recourse to her good offices, and she 


seldom failed in restoring them to fa- 
vour. This young creature, as indeed 
all Persian girls do, had lived in such 
total seclusion from the world, that she 
had never sjioken to man save her uncle, 
her brother, and the attendants of the 
seraglio, and consequently her heart had 
never known any stronger emotion of 
affection than for one or two of her own 
sex. Her mother had died w'hen she was 
very young ; her father, as we have 
seen, was said to have fallen a victim to 
his own amhitiun, and to the vindictive 
rdire or policy (ff her uncle ; and, except- 
ing an oUl nurse, wliom she always 
called Hedeh, and lier companion or 
wuiting-mnul Mariam, both of whom she 
1ov(m) with the greatest affection, she 
liad no uttaclimenls. 

** It was Murium who wa^^JT the tent, 
watching her mistress as slie prayed. 
Slie w.is about ten years older, and was 
as dark as her mistress was fair; with 
strong inarkeil features, eyes full of lire, 
arched evehrows, ami hair of raven 
hhuk. She was sister to Sadi'k, the 
.sh.di's valet, and acted towards her mis- 
tress more as i umpaiiion than iis ser- 
vant, being tlu‘ ( oiilidaiil of all her loel- 
iiigs, and a j)ai laker of her joys as well 
as ot her grn*fs.” 

The two maidens having permission 
to <.uoll about without their keepeis, 
pioceeded fioni the* pavilion and e\- 
ploievl the pass. Presently llies came 
to a small piojeetioii, within winch 
was a \(My iiaiiovv outlet, which had 
been liulden fiom their \ a'vv, the rocks 
lajquiig over each other 4ike the folds 
ot an Indian screen, hiding what 
could only be seen on near approach. 
'J hrougli this they bent llieir steps, 
gradually ascending, until tliey stood 
on an eminence which overlooked an 
immense range of savage country. In 
the cMromc distance were discerned 
the crests of the forest-trees, wbieh, 
in an unbroken, iiiipenetr.ible mass, 
clothed the sides of the mountains tliat 
surround the ('aspian Sea, and form 
tlie boundaries of Ma/auderan. A 
wild intermixture of low wooil, rock, 
soil, and broken couiUiy, took up the 
intervening sjvace, and were held m 
repute as a chase full of game, and 
often honoured b} the jii^esence of the 
king.s of Persia. The majestic and 
snowy cone of Demawend was to the 
westward. The only sounds heard wore 
ibeslinll scream of the hawk, or lliedeep 
dull cry of the eagle. The first rays of 
the suii were glancing from hill-top to 
dam, and clothing all things with 
icuveuly lustre. The maidens were 
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alarmed,, and trould have retreated, 
had not Mariam's curiosity induced 
her mistress to proceed a little fur- 
ther, to a rock whence they hoped to 
obtain even a better view of the coun- 
try. They reached it, and turned ail 
abrupt angle, when they were startled 
by the growl of a dog, which rose from 
the ground, and revealed a man's form 
extended on the grass. A hawk, hood- 
winked, was perched over him. He 
was awakened by the noise made by 
the dog, and proved to oe a fine hand- 
some youth. He rose and addressed 
them, and evinced by his manner his 
admiration for Amima. He informed 
them that he also was hunting, when, 
being basi^hted, he passed the night 
under the, rock. The shah now came 
up with a party of horsemen, who had 
been pursuing an antelope, and in his 
rage at the transgression of the corook, 
and the impiety of a wretch polluting 
by his presence the eyes of Amima, he 
ordered the youth to instant death, llis 
word is on the point of being obeyed, 
when tlie youth proclaims himself to be 
Zohrab. Every w'eapon w’as lowered — 
the shah bursts forth into exultation, 
orders him to be bound and taken to 
the camp, whither he himself hurried, 
forgetful of his niece. She and her at- 
tendant effect their retreat, but not be- 
fore the youth has, by his look, slicv>cd 
what an impression her beauty has made 
upon his heart. Then, letting loose his 
hawk, and ordering his dog away to 
Asterabad, a sign which the animal 
obeys, he allow^s his arms to be pin- 
ioned behind him. 

Zohrab was the son of Zaul Khan, 
who had long been a rival in power 
and ambition to the shah. During 
the wars of Kerim Khan and his suc- 
cessors, they had been allied for 
their mutual safety. Both were Kajars, 
a tribe holding its principal seat in 
Mazanderan, and they then looked on 
their alliance as a family compact. But 
Aga Mohamed, not only for his indi- 
vidual talents, but as descendant of 
a family possessed of a right to the 
throne equal to that of Kerim Khan, 
had been regarded by Zaul Khan as 
his superior; though, as adventurers 
have immemoriably been occupants of 
tbe throne of Persia, he suffered his 
imagination to entertain the hope that 
even he might one day wield the sceptre 
of the shahs. He was celebrated for his 
strength, determination, and unwearied 
perseverance. To these qualities he 


added vigilance, valour, and the arts 
of conciliation and negotiation. No 
wonder, then, that he acquired great 
influence among the Turcomans in- 
habiting the country bordering upon 
Mazanderan. 

Zaul had been greatly instrumental 
in placing the shah upon the throne. 
For this lie received the government of 
Mazanderan, which, however, might be 
called an hereditary possession; and he 
continued to reside, as he always had 
done, at Asterabad. The great king, 
however, became so puffed up with 
after-successes, that, forgetting his obli- 
gations to his former friend and bro- 
ther in arms, he vexed lum with unjust 
exactions. 'I'liese were resisted — the 
shah would have dispossessed Zaul of 
his government, when the latter openly 
defied the monarch, and repelled the 
approach of the governor. 

Zohrab was about two-and-twenty 
years of age, and the wonder of liis 
countrymen for bravery, beauty, in- 
telligence, and strength. To obtain 
such a prize had been one of the ear- 
nest desires of the shah. Ills capture 
put an immediate stop to the sports, 
and all were ordered to return to the 
camp at Ferouzabad. The king de- 
spatched a special messenger to Teliran, 
to Htijji Ibrahim, his prune vizir, whose 
prudence,*wisclom, and native goodness 
of heart, were the prop of the throne and 
the safeguard oftlie people, against the 
cruellies of the shah. Meanwhile, with 
some difficulty did the shah withhold 
himself from violence tow’ards Zohrab. 
“ What!" he would exclaim, “is this 
burnt father’s whelp to beard me in 
my very camp — to defy my corook — 
lo invade ray lerntory, and to laugh 
at my beard, without receiving ihe'pu- 
iiishmerit due to his crime At length 
arrives the vizir, who advises moderate 
ineusih-cs. 

“ ‘ Who am I, that should venture to 
speak my mind before the king of kings !* 
said the vizir . * 1 am less than dust I 
Still the rommnnds of the king are ab- 
solute. Vour slave’s opinion is this— » 
that, instead of treating the Mazaude- 
rani with violence, be ought to be treated 
w'ith kindness ; tliat he should be de- 
tained as a hostage, but tliat his de- 
tention should be made as agreeable 
to him ns possible. Let your majesty 
give him some one to wife : let future 
advanebment at court be iiromised to 
lum ; and he will probably be recon- 
ciled into a faitliful servant, instead 
of being the means of keeping alive a 
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warlilie spirit emoiift a portion of yout 
majesty’s subjects, ^hom it is for the 
interests of IrAn should be conciliated. 
Your slave has spoken what he had to 
stiy ; for the rest, it remains in the royal 
breast to judge whether he has spoken 
wisdom or the contrary.* • * 

** If the prisoner were confided to the 
care of the shah’s chief executioner, Zerb 
Ali Khan, wlio would Be responsible for 
his safe custodyt to be for the first year 
confined to the walls of his house, until 
lie was duly settled by marriage, and 
installed iii office at the slndi’s gate, the 
shah’s government would thereby be be- 
nefited. A hostage of his^consequence 
re(|uires more watchfulness and precau- 
tion than a common hostage.” 

The shall consents — sends for the 
chief executioner — jdaces Zohrab un- 
der his es]iecial charge, and commands 
him to give his own daughter in mar- 
riage, — “ a daughter beautiful, large- 
eyed, a person of great dignity, and 
the niiMriss of a good understanding.’' 
The king then ordered the youth into 
his presence. Sadek, who had 4iikcii 
compassion on tlie ])risoner, and whose 
office It was to introduce persons into 
the khelwetjor private apartment, fore- 
warned Zolirab of his fate, and cau- 
tioned him as to maintaiiiiiig a pru- 
dential behaviour before the t>rant. 
When he appeared, such a torient of 
personal abuse was levelled at him by 
the lip.s of the .shah, that he hardly 
curbed his boiling wrath ; but wdieii 
he heard his father reviled, drawing 
himself up in the majesty of inno- 
cence and manly intrepidity, he an- 
swered — 

“ ‘ I am in ihj'^ hands, *tis true, an 
unprotected man, and thou hast the 
jiower to do with me what thou pleasest, 
hut hearken to ray words ! halever 
thou hast said concerning me 1 forgive 
thee; thou Tiiavest tesir me to ])i».e.s, 
thou mayest make me food for dogs, or 
thou mayest give me up to ihy slaves 
to be tormented, and 1 will not com- 
idsiin ; but when thou abusest my father, 
he who is thy equal, and to whom thou 
partly owest thy elevation, he who, 
compared to thee, is as the finest gold to 
the vilest copper, then 1 w'lll sjieak ; 
then 1 will tell thee, base dog ' that 1 
tlirow' back thy odious w'ords to thy face, 
and that I spit upon thy odious presence. 
And now do thy worst.’ ” 

The springing of a mine, or bursting 
of a volcano, were poor comparisons to 
the fury of the shah, who uttered every 
term of abuse that condensed anger 


couldi'suggest. He half rose up, grasped 
his dagger, and would have plunged it 
into the youth’s heart, had not the vizir 
entreated on his knees Aga Mahomed’s 
forbearance, arguing that the interests 
of his ti krone were too precious to be 
thrown away on so insignificant a life, 
lie succeeded, and Zohrab was removed 
from the royal presence. What fol- 
lows we must give in the author's owa 
words : 

“ It will he ^sily imagined, that in 
the temper which the shah then was, 
the vizir did not fail to enforce wliat he 
had to say in language the most palat- 
able to a desjfot’.s ear. He succeeded 
in his oh ((‘ct, but he did not go far in 
allavirig the storm of anger gfi.:?4nortifi- 
catioii w’lnch the words of the jiputh had 
raised, and which would not fail to sink 
deeper and deejier in the tyrant’s mind 
as he dwelt upon them. In order to 
direct tlie curient of his thoughts from 
their present channel, the vizir allowed 
applicants on business, ^or other pur- 
suits, to he admitted to the king’s pre- 
sence. Among others appeared the 
Shikar Ibishi, or the chief huntsman. 
He was a heavj'^-lieaded man, with a 
copious appendage of black beard and 
mustaches, large eyes, and shaggy brow's, 
mounted upon herculean slioulders : coarse 
and rough in manner, he little knew the 
foiins of a court, and although the king 
ill the field allow’ed much latitude in 
the (piantuin of homage which was due 
to him, yet in general lie w'as very 
punctilious when seated on his musnud, 
being aware tliat balf the terror attached 
to his high situation, among a people 
gieatly alive to outward shew, would 
vanish w'ere he ever to allow of one 
step w'hich had tlie appearance of inti- 
macy, 

** Jn order to comprehend the nature 
of the chief huntsman’s present intrusion 
at court, the reader must be informed 
that it was freijueiitly the custom among 
the kings of Persia, after a great and 
successful liunting party, in w'hich game 
of all descriptions, such ns antelopes, 
deer, wild goats, boars, and wild asses, 
were slain, to erect a pillar, upon w’hich 
tlie heads of such animals were fixed, 
either in niches, or on exterior hooks.. 
There i.s a specimen of one ^uch pillar 
now to be seen at Gulndun near Ispa- 
han, the record of a hunt of the famous 
Shall Ismael, wliich, notwithstanding 
the lapse of centuries, still exhibits nu- • 
merous skulls and horns of wild animals. 
Agah JMohamed Shah on this occasion 
had determined to leave a similar record. 
His hunting excursion, to tlie moment of 
Zulirab’s seizure, had been extraordina- 
rily successful ; and when this unlocked- 
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for pioce of good fortune bad befollen 
him, on the impulse of the moment lie 
determined to erect a pillar of skulls, a 
kelleh minar, as it is culled, in order that 
be might place tlie head of bis prisoner, 
or, as one of his courtiers bad called ?t, 
of bis finest bead of game, on the sum- 
mit ; thus to commemorate the great suc- 
cess of this eventful day. The order 
was given to the Shikar Bashi on the 
field, and not having been counter- 
manded, was so quickly executed, that 
the monument bad beqn erected, and all 
its niches duly filled with the heads, 
before any fresh order on the subject 
could be given. An iron spike was seen 
to issue from the summit, as if waiting 
for its last victim. 

** A s, so on as the chief huntsman ap- 
peared^^eTore the shah, he made an 
awkward' prostration of the body, and, 
without taking off his boots, which, m 
fact, is etiquette for men of his profes- 
sion, began his speech before the king 
had even deigned to look upon him. 

** This want of respect put the match 
as it were to the still active combustion 
of the king’s mind, and set fire to a tram 
of angry e]Uthets, which burst forth in 
the follow'iiig manner : 

** ‘ Who art thou, dog * whose cur art 
thou 1 w hv dost thou stand lu'fore me 
W'lth that* head of tbiiie, w Inch ought 
long ago to have been food for a bomb » 
xMust the shah continue to partake of 
disrespect, as if he were a .lew or a 
Frank ' Am I no ono in my ow n do- 
minions ! bC'irded by a Alazanderani 

boy now butted at by a cow who would 

rail Itself* a man ! S{)eak, Merdiki, 
speak! wherefore stand est thou there! 
Ihe rough forester, little expecting such 
a reception, stood like one iiiijialed, w'ith 
his tongue cleaving to the roof of his 
mouth, and at first could scarcely utter 
beyond his * arzi nii kunum/ until alter 
various attempts, fear having almost 
paralysed his senses, he exclaimed, 

‘ I'he pillar is read) to kiss your ieet ; 
it is ready ; the skulls have all been 
placed ; there is only one skull wanting 
at the top — only one skull, by the head 
of the king ! only one skull.’ 

“ Whether acting under the influence 
of a eunuch’s w ay w-a.duess, or wdiether 
the king w as struck by the comcideni e 
of the chief huutsmaii’.s exposition, 
* one skuk, by the liead of the king,’ is 
not to be explained ; but certain it i.s, 
that he yielded at once to the temptation 
of spilling blood, which was circulating 
® in the fullest vigour thioughout his 
frame, and exclaimed, ‘ One head thou 
wantest V ‘ Yes,’ said the huntsman, 
< yes, one head, may it so please your 
majesty.’ ‘ What head can be better 
than thine!’ roared Jthe tyrant, in savage 
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merriment. ‘ liere, off with his heads 
Ay, Nasackchi, executioner,’ be ex- 
claimed to a man of bloody deeds, who 
was always in attendance, ‘ here, go 
complete the minar.* There was a hesi- 
tation amongst the attending officers in 
the execution of this atrocious deed. 
The man called upon to act went dog- 
gedly to work, and innocence spoke so 
powerfully in favour of the poor wretch, 
that every one present seemed to expect 
that so barbarous an order would be 
countermauded ; hut, no I the animal 
w'as rife for blood, and blood it was de- 
termined to have, llis horrid face broke 
into a deumuiocal expression of fury 
when ho saw that there was hesitation 
in obeying his commands. Tlie ragged 
• skin which fell in furrow’s down his 
cheeks began to bloat ; tlie eyes seemed 
to roll in blood, and the whole frame, 
from which in general all circulation 
seemed to fly, wore a purple hue ; he 
would have darted from off Ins seat, and 
not only have executed the fatal sentence 
upon his victim liiiiiself, but would liave 
extended his revengeful fury to those 
who hud refused to be the ministers of 
it, hall not the iiasuckchi bashi in person 
(w'orlhv hervant ot such a master '), w ho 
liad just reached the stone of action, 
with a light and cunning step, crept 
behind tlie victim, and W'lth one blow- 
of his deadly black khnrassau blade, 
severed the unfortunate man’'» head from 
Ills body. J he lieavy corpse fell with a 
crasli (fn one side, wdiilst the head 
hounded tow'urds the despot, the eyes 
glaring hombly, the tongue protruded to 
a fiightlul length, and streams of gore 
flowing uiid spouting in all directions. 
Thu vizir, who w.is upon the point of 
again endeavouring to allay the passions 
of his dangerous master, liad been too 
late to stop tlie executioner’s hand ; hut 
well W'as it for him that he did delay, 
for nothing but the appalling scene that 
now jireseiited itself could have coun- 
teracted the violence of the king. The 
moment he saw blood, he seemed at once 
to no soothed into (piiet. lii tho most 
w’icked of our natures there must be a 
revulsion from evil to good. Conscience 
will raise her voice, althougli she may 
at first he refused a hearing. The lion 
gorged with Ills spoil, at once is tamed. 
This W'as the case with the shah.” 

Jitters are des|)atclied by the vizir 
to Astcrabad, requiring Zaul’ia submis- 
sion, on condition of liis son’s release, 
byAgholani shah (king’s slave). The 
person is a dandy of the finest water ; 
submissive to his superiors, insolent 
to his equals, and to those beneath him, 
a boaster, an intriguer, and a liar of 
the first magnitude. Such cliaracters 
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are common in Persia. Shir Khan 
is his name. This personage is 
admirably drawn, and his exploits are 
an excellent contrast to the serious 
portions of the work. The inhabitants 
of Asierabad were already warned of 
something evil having befallen Zohrab, 
from his hound running into the city 
and into the harem, vfhere he expires 
at the feet of Aycsha, the hero’s motlier. 
Tlie tidings which Shir Khan brings 
contirm the worst fears of Zaul and his 
friends, and they determine on using 
stratagem for the rele.ise of Zohrab. 
Accordingly they despatch the mes- 
senger with soft words, and a promise 
that Zaul, and his friends and relatives, 
will proceed and ofi’er submission at 
the foot of the throne. 

Meanwhile, Zerb Ali Khan, the 
chief executioner, enters the prison of 
Zohrdh, to inform him of the shah’s 
commands as to his mairiagc. Hut 
lie refuses Zulina, Zerb All's daugh- 
ter, however, ardent m love and hate, 
passionate, beautiful, and of a jeady 
wit, determines upon cajitivating him ; 
for she had at first fallen in love with 
the hero, for his marvellous exploits, 
which was confirmed wlien, screened 
heliind a wall, her eves had been lost 
in adinimtiuu at the liaiidMiine per- 
son of the youth, as lie walked in 
the court-yc.rd of his prison. Sadek, in 
compassion, allows Zohrab an attend- 
ant, who IS All, the son of the butchered 
huntsman, and whose mother has been 
taken under Amima’s protection rrom 
lum he learns that he is not indifferent 
to Aminia (who had fallen dcsjieratcly 
m love with the hero), and, under this 
certamt) , he resolves to brave the worst 
that the shah may ordain, rather than 
wed the executioner’s daughter. Zuima 
hearing of Zohr.d)’s resolve, purchases 
the assistance of the humpback; hut 
he IS of no avail. 'J'lie shah orders liie 
youth to be well beaten by the lerashes 
fur his disobedience. They are about 
to obey his orders, when Ziilina ap- 
pears, and obtains his release, lie is 
sent W'k to jinson, where he is joined 
by Shir Khan, who, after a multipli- 
city of fair words, informs him that 
the deputation from Asterabad is about 
to arrive, and lie hopes that he may be 
appointed mehmandar to Zaul Mian 
and his parly. The request is granted. 

Zuima obtains entrance into Zohrab’s 

I irison ; and by evei*y shew of wit, and 
icr own personal charms, she endea- 
vours to win the affections of the hero, 


but in vain. Meanwhile (h^ deputa- 
tion comes to Tehran. The shah is' 
seated on his throne, in all the shew 
of magnificence, to receive the em- 
bassy. The Astei-abadis and Tur- 
comans arrive ; are ushered into the 
royal presence ; when the shah in fury 
cries out, that he is mucked, since Zaul 
Khan is not of the party. Mus- 
tafa, Zaul’s bn>ther, alleges an excuse. 
Agu Mahomed, however, is alkiut to 
order the whole *party to instant exe- 
cution ; whfii a mysterious dervish 
makes his appearance, convinces the 
monarch of his supernatural know- 
ledge, and IS the means of obtaining 
a respite for the members of ilie de- 
putation, during winch timeiiU:.^oped 
kaul khan will appear. A^nima is 
consuming with secret love for Zohiab ; 
and the dervish, who had acquired ce- 
lebrity for his knowledge, is con- 
sul ted us to tlie best means of curing 
her. He IS allowed an interview, and 
tells her, to her consternation, of her 
love for Zohrab. After this Amima 
gets worse and worse; and the faithful 
Mariam thinks of an expedient for 
curing her of her hopeless despondency. 
All, at her suggestion, brings in his 
mother to Zohiab’s juisoii, and cloth- 
ing him m woman’s attire, leads him 
into the harem, when an interview 
takes place between him and Ammia. 
They are disturbed by the shah, 
whose otHcer tries the outer door; and 
not knowing where to hide Zohrab, 
they ascend to the top of the tower, 
where, after an affectionate farewell 
between the lovers, during which 
Amima gives the hero an armlet, as 
a pledge of love, Zohrab slings him- 
self dow n by a rope made of shawls 
supplied by M.inutn. 

Zuima observes Zohrab floating in 
the air, and instantly suspects the 
cause. She is m despair, goes to the 
dervish for advice, and lie prevails on 
her to introduce him to the captive’s 
cell, under promise of working a chann 
to accompli>>h her wishes, lie is ac- 
cordingly introduced, and turns out 
to be Zaul Khun. He leacjj) his son 
from prison, and by ropes the two 
descend from the lowers of Tehran, 
and reach their own country m safety. 
As the youth, however, was about to • 
leave his prison, he dropped the armlet, 
and the liunqibnck ana Zulina find 
it; when they vow Amima’s destruc- 
tion, and the former presents it to the 
shah. • 
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** The shah had no sooner received it 
into his own hand and cast his eyes upon 
it, than his whole nature seemea to un- 
dergo a quick revulsion. It was his turn 
now to tremble — ^but it wns the tremor of 
jealousy, of rage, of abhorrence, of mad- 
dening fury. Breathing short, and eviiic- 
ing much prostration of strength, be said 
slowly to the humpback, * So you found 
this in Zohrab's room 1 ’ 

' As 1 am your sacrifice,' said the 
crafty wretch, ‘ 1 did.* 

** * And where ? * r 

** * Near tlie youth’s pillow,* answered 
he, with a significant look. The king 
drank these w'ords as if poison had been 
mixed with them. He said nothing. His 
head sank dejectedly on his breast. 
Every ^rt of feeling, from the deepest 
tenderness' to the most deadly revenge, 
ran in ^uick succession through his 
frame. At one moment his beautiful and 
retiring niece stood before his imagina- 
tion in all the modesty of her nature ; 
at anotlier he saw* her m the arms of lus 
young prisoner, whilst he felt tliut he 
himself was the object of their derision. 
It was but a short time since, with his 
own hands, he had given her the armlet, 
which had belonged to her father: to 
find it restored to him in this manner, 
and with this story attached to it, was 
more than he could bear. His first im- 
pulse was to order instant execution 
upon her who had excited his wratli ; but 
so malignant were his present feelings, 
that he seemed to have pleasure in dwell- 
ing upon them, in order that be might 
devise a more sweet and perfect revenge. 
The pause, ^ the awful pause, which en- 
sued during tliese bis cogitations wus 
felt by those present as if they stood on 
the verge of eternity — as if they were 
aw'aiting the signature of their death- 
warrant, so sure were they that none but 
tlie most dire results could accrue from 
the delay. The eyes of all present were 
turned towards the dreaded awarder of 
their fate, m deep and breathless silence j 
it seemed as a mockery ujKin their misery, 
if the leaves of the surrounding trees 
even ventured to be agitated by tbo 
breeze, or the splashing fouiitams to 
throw out their refreshing w'aters. 

*' At length rousing* himself from his 
apparent stupor, like the deadly boa 
rising from torpor, and preparing for a 
fresh victim, he WTeaked the first effects 
of his rage upon the poor keshekehi. 

‘ Strike his neck,’ he roared out to the 
full extent of his terrible voice, as be 
* looked upon the offender. * Go, and let 
others know what it is to be negligent of 
the shah’s affairs.’ 

** Upon this a f crash ghaieh, a most 
ferodons monster, stepped up, and with 
one blow of his (iword severed the 
wretched man's head from his body. 


We will spare our readers the horrid 
acts of cruelty which succeeded this ini- 

a uitous execution. After he had begun 
le exercise of his power in bis inner 
apartments, the tyrant transferred him- 
self to the great Dewan Khaneh, at his 
usual mid-day hour of giving audience, 
called the Seliim i Jum, and there, clotlied 
in his blood -coloured cloak, he gave full 
scope to the sanguinary dictates of his 
nature. • * * 

By this time the deputy of the khajeh 
bashi had also been brought in, and ho 
being a man of nerve, said, with all the 
humility possible, that if anything of tlie 
sort had taken jdace, it must have been 
when there was so much difficulty in 
mukingwav to the turret-chamber through 
‘the honours apartment, wlien the shah 
last visited the Lady Amima. 

These words excited all tlie shah’s 
curiosity ; and w'hen the chief guardian, 
upon recollection, confessed that he had 
seen a collection of shawls tied together, 
hanging from the window'. frame iii the 
turret, and that he had suspected tliat all 
W'as not right, conviction Hushed upon the 
slialis mind that the sacred precincts of 
his harem had been betrayed, and that 
his niece w ns guilty. 

“ He required no further investigotion 
—.his mind w*as convinced — he dismiss- 
ed every one from his jiresence, and he 
seemed to court solitude as u relief; — 
but far from being a relief, it w'us in- 
crease of pain. The fire w hich raged m 
Lis br«ffi>t only biinit the more fiercely 
from the constant excitement of his owu 
thoughts — a thousand resolvers passed 
in quick succession through his mind ; 
they all terminated in violence ; but no 
violence w hich he could devise appeared 
to him sufiiciently seasoned by revenge. 
It must be said, that the sort of passi^i 
which he entertained fur his niece was in 
no w'ise that of a lover for a mistress ; it 
wras a devoted tenderness, a sense of 
gratitude towards her for allow'ing him 
to feel that -at least there was one crea- 
turq in the world who cared for him. 
This hope he now' learnt was a mere illu- 
sion of his brain ; a false hollow senti- 
ment ; and the ronsequent reaction, added 
to that of the offended pride at tlie vio- 
lated sacredness of his dignity, and of 
every other feeling winch can most 
wound a Persian’s honour, worked him 
up almost to phrensy. ‘ She dies — 
she dies ’ ’ he was constantly repeating 
to himstdf, as lie rested his head on bis 
hands, occasionally rising from his seat 
and "walking to and fro. He devised 
many schemes for putting his intention 
iutoeexecution, but none accorded w'itli 
his feelings. He thought of the turret 
as a fitting place to hurl her from ; but 
he dreaded lest her cries might ^arm 
the harem, who w'ould rise in her favour. 
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At one moment his fury roused him to 
do the deed himself. At anoUier, he 
would have seen it periietrated before 
his eyes, in order that he might enjoy 
her sufferings ; but when the moment for 
decision Ciime, \iv found that in fact he 
was afraid of confronting her, so much 
did ho feel how completely he was in her 
power when they were face to face. 

** At length ho made up his mind as 
to the best mode of effecting Ins purpose, 
and this was, to order her destruction 
without again seeing her. Sadek was a 
man in whoso fidelity he knew he could 
trust, for he had never dsceived liim. 
Ills dogged lesolution and courage were 
proof against every thing, and to him 
he deleninned to intrust the accomplish- • 
ment of this dark deed. Accordingly he 
summoned him, and when he had ascer- 
tained that they were entirely alone, and 
no ears within hearing, he caused him 
to njiproacli almost within whispering 
distcUice, and then, in a low and sup- 
pressed tone, he said, with all tliat ear- 
nestness of manner for which he was 
famous — ^ 

“ ‘ Sadek,’ lie said, ' I have ever been 
satisfied with thy services. Ihy king 
now requires a jiroof of thy demotion, 
which he can intrust to none other than 
thee.’ The words winch he w, as about to 
utter appeared to choke him. (’ailing up 
a long-drawn sigh, and using great vio- 
lence upon himself, he said — ‘ Amiiua 
dies ! 1 have said it. Take her hence 

this night never let me see her more. 

Go — shew her this — (giving him the 
anulet) it will explain all. — Go’ — 

“He would have said more, hut respi- 
ration almost failed dim. Sadek, in w'lld 
coosternution, w’ould have answered and 
remonstrated at this cruel order ; but the 
king made him signs, such as belong to 
a maniac, to be gone ; and knowing what 
tlie reaction might be if he pressed the 
matter too hard, he kissed the ground 
and left the presence.” 

Amima is summoned suddenly from 
her a|)artment, mounted on a horse, 
under the guidance of a figure muffled 
up, and forced to quit the city. Her 
conductor is Sadek, who had deter- 
mined on her rescue from death, and 
who leads her into the great salt desert, 
a wilderness of the most appalling na- 
ture. Here their speed was increased ; 
and, by break of day, he deposits the 
lady near a hut, where dwells a 14* nd 
old man. This man turns out to be 
Amima’s father, who had been de- 
prived of eye-sight, and also delivered 
over to Sadek for execution ; but the 
generous-hearted man had periled his 
life in saving that ofllussim Kuli, and 


brought him to this wilderness, where 
he drawled out his days until some 
favourable charm should again restore 
him to the world. 

Mariam, the executioner’s wife, and 
All, make tlieir escape to Asterabad, 
and carry the bloody news of Amima's 
su])posed fate to Zohrab. He is lost in 
affliction, when tidings arrive of the 
shah’s approach with a mighty arma- 
ment, having v«wed the annihilation 
of the rebels. A diverting incident is 
introduced, in which figures the ad- 
mirable Shir Khan, who, in the dis- 
guise of a wayworn and ragged tra- 
veller, gains admittance into Aslerabad, 
sticks up the shahs firman iigallTst the 
mosque, bribes Mirza ShirecmAli, the 
mooiishee of Zaul Khan, and some 
mollahs, and then makes his escape. 
For this exploit he is rewarded by nis 
master with a dress of honour, a jewel- 
led dagger, and the command of a thou- 
sand men. Zaul Khan and Zohrab, on 
the otiier hand, send by the hands of 
Ali a bribe to the gozoo. 

On the shah proceeds — his army is 
routed — and guns taken and spiked by 
a sudden assault of the Asterabadis, 
headed by Zohrab. The shah appre- 
hends treason ; and his suspicions are 
confirmed. Zohrab had again des- 
patched Ali to the humpback. 

“The day was drawing to a close. 
All was perplexed w^hat to do j he felt 
inclined to address the w'oman, who 
would inform him where the humpback 
was to bo found ; still, he had misgivings 
that in so doing he might fall into diffi. 
culty ; for women, he knew, were crea- 
tures of impulse, and a cry of alarm 
from a female voice, he knew might make 
itself heard from afar, and he might be 
seized. However, all tilings considered, 
he determined to approach her, whoever 
she might be, and endeavour to interest 
her in his behalf. This he did not ven- 
ture to do at once and by surprise, hut 
w hen w'ithin hearing distance, he began 
to exercise his axe upon the root of a 
tree, a habit natural to a Mazanderan 
peasant, and at the same time sang an 
air common to the Persians. These 
sounds attracted the w'oman’s* attention, 
w'ho turning towards him, in a tone of 
encouragement, asked him wdio he was, 
and whence he came ? 

“ Ali, pleased with his success, an- 
swered, * 1 am a poor lad, sent by a sick 
mother to seek a doctor. As ye be a 
true believer, tell me, where lives a 
certain gozoo, who is said to perform 
marvellous cures V « 

“ Zulma, for she it was, having ap- 
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proarohed tb^^uth, with that cpMcness 
of apprehension for which she wns fa- 
mous, at first g^lauce discorered that it 
W'os AU himself, and without betraying 
the smallest emotion, the true obiect^f 
his coming at once revealed itself to her 
mind. She did not allow him to perceive 
that she disbelieved his story. On the 
contrary, she encouraged him to think 
that she espoused his interests, and with 
dexterit}' led him on to give her his 
confidence, enchanting^ him by the soft- 
ness of her voice, and the fascination of 
her manner. His youthful blood was in 
a ferment at a reception so flattering 
from one so chaniiing ; for although she 
studiously avoided shewing her face, vet 
she s^advantageoiisly put forth all her 
arts, that^he had secured his admiration 
before lie knew whether he stood upon 
heaven or earth. Gradually she drew 
him from the rock tov\*urds lier tent ; he 
willingly followed, still adhering to bis 
first story of a sick mother. Wlien they 
had reached it, he found another w’onian 
within the tent, a maiden w'liom Zuliua 
had brought with her as licr servant and 
guide. 

** * By your soul now,’ said she to Ali, 

* describe the ailments of your mother ; 
for we, by the blessing of Allah, are 
skilled in medicine, and perhaps may 
stand in lieu of the gozoo,* 

As 1 am your slave,’ said the youth, 

* we also have women jiractitioners m 
our \*illage, and my mother too knows 
much of simples, but it is not that we 
want ; it is the skill of man, and of this 
man, who h said to be equal to Galenus 
himself.’ 

“ ‘ In truth,’ said Zulmn, ‘ he is all 
that, and a great deal more. Although 
his back be crooked, lie has the straight- 
est head of any man in Inin, and, os you 
have probably heard, can tell you w'hat 
your mother requires, as well from this 
mountain, as if he were by her bedside ; 
but I am his scholar ; he has tauglit me 
his art, and when you speak to me, you 
speak to him. What do you want more V 

‘ 1 should want nothing more,’ said 
Ali, ‘ if it depended upon your slave, 
and a talisman written by your hand 
would not only cure his body, but make 
his soul touch the skies j but, (he speaks 
with respect,) he fears that his mother 
the womsKi would not bo so satisfied.’ 

Zulma, finding him too wary to be 
driven out of his story, burned with curi- 
osity to know what could be the object 
* of his errand, certain in her mind that 
he was despatched by Zohrab. She de- 
termined to ascertain this, even should 
she be obliged to use force, denounce 
him to the shah, and extract from him 
the object of his vi§it. 

** Then turning to All, she said, ^ It 


will be difficult to find the gotoo, and 
should you go among the troops you will 
be siezed and ill-treated. Stay here, aud 
I will send for him. Upon wdiich she 
whispered a few words to her maid, who, 
wrapping herself up in Iier veil, left the 
tent, whilst Zulma continued to throw 
the net of her fascination over him. She 
led him on to talk of Asterabad ; and he 
had begun to give some account of their 
mutual idol Zohrab, when three ferashes, 
tlie strongest and most powerful of their 
kind, rushed in ami seized upon the 
unsuspecting Ali. '1 o throw liim down, 
to tie his hafids behind his buck, and to 
secure his person, was but the business 
of a lew seconds ; and when this was 
' done, Zulma said to Inin, with the same 
kind manner — ‘ And so, Ali, your mother 
is sick, and you want a talisiuaii. Boy, 
vou may have deceived us once, but do 
not hope it a second time. ^lOW'tell me, 
what IS vour business with the hump- 
back? i^peak the truth, and not ii hair 
of your head .sluill he touclied ' Delay 
but for an instant, and die •’ ” 

The prisoner is searched, Zohrab’s 
letter is discovered, and, in exultation 
at speedy vengeance on tlie gozoo, 
Zulma hurries to the tent of tiie shah. 
The barber is hanged. 

We have not space to follow up 
nunuteiy the remainder of the story. 
Asterabad falls by the treachery of 
Zaul K*nan’s moonshee ; Zaul is slam, 
his body carried off by the son ; and he 
is himself, after a series of desperate 
acts of hra^ery, and having slain the 
traitor Mirza Shirem, taken, hound, ig- 
norniniously treated, and condemned 
to death. The city is abandoned to a 
general massacre, and every cruelty 
usual to oriental warfare is freely exer- 
cised on the inhabitants. At Aliis mo- 
ment arrives Fatleh Ali, ignorant of 
his sister’s fate ; and the tyrant is puz- 
zlcf* as to the mode of informing him 
what has happened. 

•* ‘ Come forwrard,’ said the shah, as 
be entered, the shah being seated in 
the corner of a small room, lighted up 
by only two loug tapers in the midst, 
and covered with a cloak of a dark 
colour. 

* You have no doubt heard where- 
fore w© have called you to our j»re- 
■ence,’ said he, in a tone very difl^erent 
from what a nephew might expect from 
BO near a relation. 

** * As 1 am your sacrifice,’ said the 
priflbe, * the reason has not been made 
known to me.’ 

“ * Has no one by the road-side hinted 
the reason of your recall ?’ 

“ * By the head of the king, no !’ ho 
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enswered. * Not till this very morning 
was your servant aware that he had in- 
curred the 8hah*8 displeasure. In the 
administration of his province he has 
followed every instruction whicli he has 
received, and, by tlie blessing of Allah ! 
the plains which were before uninha- 
bitedf are now flourishing ; the shah's 
maliat or revenue bus ^increased ; and, 
owing to the royal wisdom, men are 
happy at Shiraz. If the tardy arrival 
of your slave is tlie reason, by the salt 
of the king, and by the liead of the pro- 
phet, I swear that 1 nevei tarried longer 
on the road than to rest, myself and 
horses ; that I did not even abide a day 
at Ispahan ; tliut 1 did not go to Tehran, 
where 1 might have heard some account 
of my sister, for vi honi alone 1 tliiuk life 
worth the keeping ; and that 1 came on 
in tlie greatest possible h.iste, as soon as 
I heard of the state of the war in Astera- 
bad. Wliat more can your servant buyV 

The king sat in silence for some 
time, uncertain even to the last in what 
manner to break the horrid intelligence 
to Ins nephew, lie was disajipomted 
(hat he entertained not even a susfliciou 
of Aminia's death, and found that he had 
to undergo the wdiole misery of a first 
disclosure. At length, crushing ever)’ 
good feeling, which in spite of hjinself 
would nse to the surface of his thoughts, 
he determined to have recourse to his 
constant refuge in all difiiculties of con- 
science, — to assert tlie des]»ot and the 
tyrant. 

“ ‘ The reason of your recall has no re- 
ference to the business of government,’ 
said the shah ; * ujiun that head we have 
nothing to say — but it is one w Inch 
touclies you still nearer. It is the con- 
duct of your sister.’ 

“ ‘ Allah ! Allah ’’ cried the astonish- 
ed youth, ‘ what can she have done 
‘‘Hear!’ said the shah, evidentlv 
much agitated : ‘ 1 have treated you 
both as my cliildren : you as the heir 
to my throne — she as "the head of^niy 
house, my companion, and my conti- 
dant. What did 1 ever keep secret from 
her? Did she not know my inmost 
thoughts ? Did she not even lead me 
as a child? Was there a favour which 
1 ever refused her Had she not her 
will in every way ? and in that most iii- 
fated event, fvhen she met the unsainfed 
Mazanderani youth — a proceeding which, 
according to the rules of Mabomedan 
life, would have carried her condemna- 
tion with it in any other harem— did I 
not forgive her freely, and bury every 
thing in oblivion ?’ 

* As Mahomed is the prophet of 
AUali, this is all now to me!’ said the 
astounded Fatteh Ali. 

** ‘ Give ear and have patience,* said 


the king. ' What will you flay when 1 
tell you, that notwithstanding this in- 
dulgence, in the very face of her duty to 
me, of her obedience to the injunctions 
o(^our holy prophet, she was convicted 
(can I And words to say it?), she was con- 
victed of receiving this very Mazande- 
rarii in her apartments !’ 

“ 'J’hat 1 declare,’ roared out the 
prince in a voice of thunder, * is false ! 
Amiiua has refused to embrace me, her 
brother — would .ijie debase herself with 
one she knew not^’ 

“ ‘ Hold, young man,’ said the shah, 
linving been sufficiently roused by the 
violence of his nephew’s manner j ‘ hear 
me to the last.’ 

“ ‘ What have you done wi timber?* 
said tlie prince, with a ton<^in which 
contempt and tenderness w'ere^iingled. 

‘ Have 3 ’e murdered her?* 

“ ‘As you value your own life, be 
silent,* said the king, bis passions kind- 
ling into a flame. ‘ Y our sister has paid 
the forfeit of her crime — she is no more !* 

“ ‘ Curses be on your head, murderer 
of your own blood’’ said the indignant 
anil grief-stricken youth, his words chok- 
ing his uttenuice, and leaning against the 
wall from sudden weakness . ‘ May the 
maledictions of an orphan fall upon your 
head ' Slayer of my father and your bro- 
ther, murderer of luy sister, add my mur- 
der to the list of your crimes, and it will 
be well ’’ And without furtlier thought 
conceruing the ilrended man before wliom 
he stood, he turned his back upon him, 
and left his presence. 

“ Tlie shah’s excited pasiion by this 
time had broken out into one of the most 
violent paroxysms of a tyrant’s fury ; his 
face w’as convulsed — his frame sliook 
with rage — words could not issue from 
his eager moutli. At length, the last act 
of the prince’s contempt restored him to 
his full utterance and, roaring out in 
tlie voice of a demon to his ntteiidaiit 
ofheors, he said, ‘ Seize him ! bind him ! 
Sadek, as you value your life, go thrust 
that dog’s son into utter darkuess. By 
the head of the shah, w’e W'lll have re- 
venge ! After all, am I not a king V 

“ With the greatest reluctance, Sadek, 
accompanied b}' t vo ferashes, took tlio 
heart-broken prince into custody, at the 
same time shewing him every respect in 
their power, whilst be followifll without 
exliibitiug the smallest resistance.” 

Fatteh Ali cares nothing for death ; 
but the supposition of his sister’s dis- ^ 
honour rankles in his breast like a 
poisoned arrow. Sndek is ordered to 
assassinate Fatteh Ali : ‘‘ Do you hear?” 
said the shah ; “ from thee Uie shah 
requires his blood.** Upon hearing 
these words, the naturally impassive 
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slave Mi rudely sod boldly at the 
fllah^s feet, and said, ** Your slave is 
too great a lover of his shah to commit 
such an act. Let the shah kill him, 
but Jet him stay his hand from tlie 
blood of the innocent youth.*^ 

Restored to the solitude of his cham- 
ber, the shah becomes convinced of 
disaflhetion prevailing among his sub- 
jects. 

** Drawing forth from under the pil- 
low where he eat the caUmdtin* usually 
deposited there, with a roll of paper, on 
a wp he entered a Hat of those whom he 
determined to destroy, at the head of 
which he inscribed the name of Sadek, 
addingJiia,assistant the young Hussein, 
being determined to change those ser- 
vants who were immediately about the 
person. He tlien inscribed others whoso 
influence was prejudicial to him. Hajji 
Ibrahim, his vizir, he also added and 
then erased, as w'ishing still to acquire 
some further conviction of his disaflec- 
tion. The prince's name was separate 
from th#' others." 

Scarcely bad he done this, ere Sadek 
entered, and the shah hurriedly hid 
the paper under the pillow, and then, 
forgetting it for tlie moment, pro- 
ce^ed to the harem. Sadek, in pre- 
paring his master’s couch for the even- 
ing, finds the paper, and immediately 
forms his determination. That night, 
assisted by Hussein, he stabs the ty- 
rant to the J^eart. Then, taking the fatal 
list from the shah's pockets, severing 
the head from the boay, and wrapping 
it in a napkin, he proceeds to the grand 
vizir’s a^rtment, and silently places 
the burden near his couch. He then 
departed fixmi the city — was soon lost 
in the gloom of the forest — ^Fatteh Ali 
is proclaimed king — Zohrab is released 
by the youtbfril shah in person, and re- 
ceived into friendship. Sadek hastens 
into the wilderness to Amima. 

It was her custom, at the close of 
day, to ascend the mound under which 
was situated their huf^ and after having 
Oifmd up her evening prayer, there to 
watch the gradual descent of the sun 
into the eateuded and unbroken horizon, 
her ^ea passing over that long region 
of wildenieM which she had crossed with 
such rapidiQr on the niahtof her arrival. 
She constantly tum^ her eyes and her 
thonghts in mat direction, frequently 
indn^^ in the fond hope that per- 
obuoe some kind being, hearing of her 
situation, might find his way to her, and 


make her recollect that she still belong 
to the community of man; ahe often 
mistook some reed that thrust its head 
more prominently into the air than an- 
other. for a living being, and watched 
it widi all the ardour of intense hope and 
expectation. 

** Often and often as her hopes had 
been disappointed, still she continued to 
gaze. It was at the close of an oppres- 
sive day, when the sultry south viand 
bad blown with more than usual violence, 
accompanied by the most dispiriting 
howling, that Amima had taken post as 
usual on tlie^hillock. The clouds threat- 
ened a stormy night, and long streaks 
of lightning were throwing unceriain 
‘ gleams over the bleak wilderness, when 
her eyes of a sudden fixed themselves 
upon a small black spot on the very 
verge of the horizon. She had too long 
been deceived by tlie deceitful appear- 
ances of the reeds, to mistake this for 
one, and as she had studied their bear- 
ings and distances, she was certain on 
this occasion she could not be mistaken, 
particularly as she remarked that it 
chan^d its position, sometimes disap- 
pearing altogether, at others re-appear- 
ing, whilst it increased in size at every 
moment. At first she imagined it to be 
an illusion, for frequently had she gazed 
and gazed until she could bnng herself 
to believe she could see a whole army 
approaching ; but still the object wa^ 
there, a'dark spot, changing place and 
increasing in size. At length she be- 
came quite certain that it was some live 
thing. Was it a wild beast — or a stray 
horse — or a lost camel? She conjec- 
tured that it might be any thing, save 
one of her own species. She did not 
venture to hope so much happiness. Hut 
still it approached, and there seemed in- 
telligence in its action. It appeared to 
be making for the mound. At length, 
all doubt having vanished, the blood 
forsook her face, and trickled in cold 
channels through her veins, when her 
astonished and delighted eyes beheld 
distincil;y a cavalier urging on his steed 
in a straight line to where she sat. Her 
step faltered as she rose to retreat, and 
her eyes were suffused sudden dim- 
ness, until they were rebeved by tears. 
As soon as the could walk, she hurried 
onwards to her home, and with great 
eagerness called to her father. ^ In the 
name of Allah,' she said, * come, father, 
come ! — a horseman speeds towards us 
froifl the west’ 

** ' How !' said the old man, with in- 
ten«9 agitation ; ^ is there one who knows 
bow to find the broken Hussein V 

** They had setreely said these words, 


*** A siiizll painted case containing pens and ink." 
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when tlie unuButil sounds of horses' hoofs 
oonfinned Amima’s words, and were 
heard trampling towards the door of the 
hut. The youth, Ali Murad, rushed out 
to see who it might be, and soon the 
stem and hollow voice of a stranger was 
heard. 

«« t Where is the khan ?— Where is the 
lady bonou V said the voice. 

** llie boy led the stranger in. lie 
W'BS a tall figure, his dross greatly wea. 
therwom and dusted, and he was armed 
at all points. The last gleams of day 
scarcely glanced into the dark room, and 
there was difficulty in distinpiishing his 
features. The stranger’s first impulse 
was to rush towards the old khan, to 
seize his hand, kiss his knee, and then 
bow himself before Amimu, exclaiming 
ut the same time, * Selam aUkunit peace 
be unto you ! ’ 

“ ‘ That 18 Sadek’s voice,* said the 
blind prince, * ns 1 live, that is the voice 
of an old servant.’ 

“ ‘ Altuli preserve us,* exclaimed Ami- 
ma, us she looked upon him, * it is in- 
deed Siidek ! Welcome to you— tvel- 
cofiK*, Sadek Jleg — long Imve we expected 
you — what news 1 Sit,’ 

Her agitation strongly manifested 
Itself as she spoke, tears trembling in 
her eyes, and the nervousness of tears 
giving agitation to her voice. 

“ The feeling was communicated to 
the rough man before her, and he could 
Bcnrcfly speak, from the variety of sen- 
sations which at once pervatled his breast. 
Assassin of his king, he became the sa- 
viour of the beings before him. He was 
voluntanly throwing himself into exile, 
wlien at the same time he restored tbenv 
to the world, its delights, and its honours. 

“ * The news 1 bring,’ said he, * is this : 
the shall is dead — Fatteh Ah reigns — 
and Zohrab lives. 1 come to conduct 
thee to Tehrau.' ** 

All is joy in Tehran. The last cere- 
mony of the king*s inauguration is 
about to take* place. 

** Every one was struck witli the 
beauty of the young shah, of his grace, 
his inimitable, attractive manner, and the 
feheity of his expressions, as he pre- 
sented the emblematic sugar to each 
congratulating noble. All were happy 
to behold their favourite grand vizir 
among them again. * But who,* sold 
they, 'is the youth who rides on the 
right of the king 1 Who over before saw 
so noble a countenance, so Kustaul a 
form, and such charm of appearance 1 
As soon as they knew him to be Zoh- 
rah, — the great and celebrated Zohrab, 
all others were neglected to gaze upon 
him, and never had Tehran seen a sight 
in every way so agreeable — a young and 
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bebved king, a wise vizir ^ diie^ hiis 
councils, and an ihvineibb warrior to 
guard his throne. 

** llie cavalcade proceeded with great 
dignity, amidst the joy ful cries and happy 
faces of the multitude. The king crossed 
the threshold of tne city at the proper 
hour prescribed by the astrologer in chief, 
and seated him'self upon the throne, 
amidst the roar of cannon, the din of the 
nokara, and the prayers of the assembled 
uHemafu ^ 

** The next day was appointed for the 
formal investiture of the sword of state 
by the mushteAsd, who had come expressly 
from Kom, his usual seat, for that pur. 
pose, as well ns to bind on the armlets of 
royalty, and to present the crown, _ 

** Ine day came with all iflf solemni- 
ties. The great court, situated before 
the open hall, supported by columns, in 
which was placed the marble throne, 
was early crowded by the principal offi- 
cers of state in tlieir most brilliant bro- 
cades, arms, and jewels ; every avenue 
to the palace w*as lined by troops \ the 
tambnrek camels, with their |^udiest 
trappings, were placed in long rows in 
the maiclun; the elephants were astonish- 
ing the crowd, their rich houdan glit- 
tering with mirrors and trappings of 
cloth of gold. The whole city w*as ga* 
thered in and about the palace ut noon ; 
w'hen the young king appeared stagger- 
ing under the splendour of bis dress, 
covered with jewels of such astonishing 
value that every otlier sovereign might 
blush for poverty. The mushtehed, an 
old man of dervish-like appearance, his 
white beard sweeping his breast, was 
brought forward, together with a bril- 
liant sword, which he buckled on the 
side of tlie king, uttering a prayer for 
its success. The armlets, the celebrated 
koh noor and deriah noor were then fas- 
tened on his arms, and the crown placed 
upon his head; and then, when fairly 
seated on his throne, the Fatheh was 
pronounced, and the ceremony con. 
eluded by the din of artilleir and the 
shouts of the multitude, which told tlie 
city and Persia that tliey now possessed 
a king installed with every due for- 
mality.** 

“ t)uring the ceremony, Zohrab, in 
the dress of a soldier, stood on one side 
of the throne, and the grand Srizir on 
the other. The shouts of joy were still 
ringing through the air, when a sensa- 
tion of stir and curiosity was felt through- 
out the assembled courtiers, by the ap- 
pearance of an old Mind man, leaning on 
a Btaflf, slowly making his way through 
the crowd, conducted by a youth of lowly 
appearance, and followed by s female 
who, though closely^ veiled' exhibited 
the most beautiful and attractive form. 
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This little group was allowed to proceed, 
headed by an officer of the household, 
who with a voice of authority ordered a 
passage to be cleared. It gradually made 
Its way to the throue. The sensation it 
produced became stronger and stronger 
at every moment. Soipe of the older 
soldiers and attendants recognised the 
once £unous Hussein Kdli Khan in the 
stranger, and ran to kiss the skirt of his 
garment. The cry of * Hussein Kuli 
Khan. — the king's fatlier, — Aga Maho- 
med's brother !* rose fittle by little, and 
at length struck the ear of the grand 
vizir. The young king soon caught the 
sounds ; Zohrab's eye fell at once upon 
a form too strongly* imprinted upon his 
memory ever to be forgotten ; and almost 
withSS«ie«<«onseiit they joinUy hastened 
towarda.>hem. ^ My father, my father !' 
cried Fatteh All, and his brilliant and 
graceful figure was seen to rush forward, 
and fall upon the old man's neck, with 
all the ecstasy of filial love." 

Sadek departs, to spend tlie re- 
mainder of his days in his native village 
in Georgia — Zulma in despair marries 
Shir Khan — while the nuptials of Z6h« 
rab and Amima are performed in a 
style of magnificence unknown even to 
the East. 

We trust that Mr, Morier will, ere 
long, treat us with another oriental ro- 
mance ; and further do we wish that 
Mr. James Baillie Fraser, our name- 
sake, would leave ofif inditing vapid 
descriptions of smuggling and hunting 
in the Highlands, and give us some- 
thing in the shape of the Kuzzilhash. 
As for Mr. Bentley, we remember that 
his excuse for publishing the parcel of 
trash with which for two years he has 
been inundating the public, was, that he 
was obliged to make good engagements 
entered into by his partner. We now 
speak to him in terms of friendship, 
and advise him to be cautious about 
what he does publish. A few sterling 
good volumes are better than a hun- 


dred of flimsy construction or perni- 
cious tendency ; and the extendra cir- 
culation of the few will reward him 
better than the poor sale of the many. 

The Quarterly "Review has, we are 
happy to And, at length taken notice 
of novels of fashionable life — to con- 
demn them. We have been doing so 
for some considerable time ; and the 
Quarterly has been rather too tardy 
in its duties as censor morum. We 
remember well the effect produced Y>y 
our first strictures against fashionable 
novels. Some laughed at us fur our 
ignorance —others jeered us for our 
impudence — while a third party at 
• once put down our animadversions to 
the score of envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness. We were, how- 
ever, nothing daunted — we continued 
the even tenour of our way, amid faint 
laudation and considerable abuse, and 
we have the proud satisfaction of know- 
ing that our opinions have had great 
effect upon general taste ; and that pub- 
lishers nave not had so ready a mar- 
ket for the trash which they were ac- 
customed to palm upon over-credulous 
readers. We are proud in these labours 
to receive the assistance of the Qunr- 
terly, and beg to direct the attention 
of our subscribers to the admirable ar- 
ticle on the subject under consideration. 
That novels of fashionable life ha\r 
done mischief to morals, we are certain ; 
they have painted in too g1owingcolour<« 
the laxity which prevails in the aristo- 
cratic circles, and made the nol)odics 
of the day emulous of the vices of iheir 
betters ; they have dissipated the at- 
tention and time of the public ; they 
are bad specimens of art, because writ- 
ten by men who scribble Hooks from 
necessity, and without previous exercise 
in composition. A change, liowever. 
is Operating ; and it shall be our effort 
to ameliorate the taste of the public in 
these matters as much as possible. 
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THE FREE-TRADE QUESTION 
BY JOHN GALT. 

Letter i. 


To Oliver 

Sir, 

It will be held hereafter 
among the remarkable things of this 
innovating age, Uiat, although the ques- 
tion of free trade has excited an interest 
only less universal than that of the re- 
form, no compendium of the principles 
upon which it has been advocated has 
yet been laid before the public, nor have 
the adversaries of the policy been more 
considerate for their adherents. I do 
not piopose to supply this desideratum, 
but only to ofler a few general obser- 
vations, that may be read by both 
parties with some advantage- 

To the theory of the free-trad is t ob- 
jections cannot well be made, for the 
truths from which it is deduced are 
as indestructible as the mdical prin- 
ciples of the Tights of man, and as im- 
practicable, loo, in the present state of 
society, and the condition of the com- 
munities into which the world is di- 
vided. 

The variety of endowment which 
distinguishes individuals is a demon- 
Mratioii by Providence that the estab- 
lishment of the abstract right of equality 
IS obnoxious to society. The simple fact, 
that a law’ which would attempt to en- 
force It could not be carried into effect, 
inasmuch as its tendency w'ould be to 
make legal criminals of those marked 
out by nature with any superiority, 
sufficieiltly proves the truth ; all, there- 
fore, necessary to a right understanding 
of the radical question is, to consider 
tiie measures that would be requ'site 
to lie accomplished, before effect could 
be given to the establishment of such 
a law. Tlie utter impracticability of it 
demonstrates the absurdity of imagin- 
ing the thing possible. 

Something akin to individual en- 
dowment, is that inequality in the 
condition of nations which renders the 
attempt to establish the policy of free 
trade among them as preposterous as the 
attempt to introduce laws derived from 
radicai doctrines into the usages of so- 
ciety ; but, before I endeavour to point 
out the similarity between the radico- 
political question and that of the radico- 
commercial, it is necessary to say a little 


Yorke, Efq. 

more as to the former ; for, unless the 
similarity is made veiy unequivocal, it 
will not be ia my power to make my 
observations so perspicuous as a sul^ 
ject so much agitated, and of so much 
importance, requires. 

It admits of no debate, that all men 
inherit equal rights; Nature, in the 
. question of rights, shews no partiality ; 
some men are born with diffeienH)uali- 
ffcatioDs — some with greater^trengdi, 
others with greater talent; some with 
one species of intellectual ability, others 
with another ; some with activity, others 
with indolence ; 

** While some affect the son, and some 
the shade, 

Some flee the city, some the hermitage ; 

Their aims as various as the roads they 
take 

In journeying through life.** 

Blair. 

The effect of this contrariety and 
mixture of different elements is the so- 
cial system — as much a development of 
tlie co-operative effect of the qualities 
of individuals ou each other, as the 
result of any chemical process in which 
different ingredients produce a new 
substance. The social state is as much 
the consequence of the several natural 
qualities of man, as the fruit is the off- 
spring of the seed : it would be just as 
wise to treat the bud with the same 
tenderness as the full-grown fruit, as to 
apply to man in the social state the 
same principles of government that he 
requires in a state of nature, or to regu- 
late the manners of savs^es by the 
etiquettes that smooth the intercourse of 
polished life. It is the object and the 
nature of society to reffne itself by 
science and the arts wliich reflection 
and genius suggest for improvement, 
and to improve the fittings of those 
restraints or social obligations which 
from time to time are found requisite 
to be assumed. 

The restraints alluded to take the * 
names of usages, customs, and laws, 
which the development of circumstances 
regulate and modify. No igo epochs 
in respect to them are ejjHtty alike. 
In tlie feudal tiifte the*wir lf|^ 
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were most efficacious, and in their pur- 
pose worked with the best effect, be- 
came, in the course of succeeding ages, 
causes of oppressive bondage. It was 
not until the utility of the feudal 
system had declined, that the usages 
and customs under it were deemed de- 
trimental to mankind ; but it did not 
follow, that because it had been once 
beneficial, that it should therefore be 
upheld, it has been the study of the 
wisest legislators, not |o continue what 
is ancient so much as to adapt it to 
the change that has tended to impair 
its efficacy. 

The feudal system, for example, may, 
about the tune of William the Conque- 
ror, Iftlve4>een in harmony with the 
social no^jons and habits of that age ; 
but Its usages, customs, and laws, could 
not in the present time be revived. It 
is not, however, a judicious philoso])hy 
tliat makes reform consist of substitu- 
tion, that is, of removing the old to 
make room for the new. The tact of 
the statesman consists in discerning 
tlie degree of change which is neces- 
sary from that which may happen to 
be demanded, and the wisdom of his 
measures lies in the justness of his 
adaptations. It is not obvious, in 
discussing the questions which arise in 
such a crisis as the present, that we 
should go back to natural principles, 
as the French did in their revolution ; 
it is only necessary to ascertain, in the 
first place, iihat dilapidations or cor- 
ruptions have taken place in tliose 
things which require reform ; and, in 
the second, to make such repairs upon 
them as the spirit of the age requires. 
If we do more — if we run before the 
age — confusion and anarchy must in- 
evitably ensue; for we are no longer 
under the dictates of nature, but the 
rules of society ; and our danger does 
not so much arise from the extent of 
change that the multitude require, as 
from the substitution of something new, 
founded on natural right. The com- 
munity of mankind is a flowing stream, 
always seemingly the same identical 
element, lyjt for ever depositing its 
original component parts, and deriving 
new qualities from every fresh tribu- 
tary, — always apparently the same, but 
*ever changing. 

Man in society has no rights ; he has 
only such privileges as the community 
to which hj^Jbelongs chooses to allow. 

In passin^lKm the ntituml slate to the 
social, he rachange^ all his natural 


rights for the privileges and protection 
of society ; and until he can persuade 
his compatriots to improve their cir- 
cumstances, he must submit to those 
usages, customs, and laws, which they 
had previously established. 

It is not with reference to the natu- 
ral rights of man that the value of po- 
litical immunities should be estimated ; 
the social privileges and protection en- 
joyed are the criteria. Impartiality is, 
however, as essential to the laws of 
society as equality is to those of nature ; 
but society admits of many things 
which nature does not recognise. So- 
ciety, for example, in this country, con- 
,siders orders, ranks, and classes, as ne- 
cessary to iti> well-being, whereas na- 
ture dots not recognise them at all. In 
considering, therefore, what is for the 
advantage of the coinmuiiily, we are 
not to look at what nature 
but to ul'.at society icqnircs. Nature, 
for example, abhors, as she does a va- 
cuum, the order of nobility; )et the 
gemu^ of our society not oiily consi- 
ders It as necessary, but even c‘onse- 
crates the members of the order with 
supenoniies, and bestows iipon them a 
condition and pniileges which inaki* 
them almost another species in the ge- 
nus of man. 

But to return from this digression, 
which 1 have chiefly introduced to aji- 
prise«the realcr how close the simi- 
larity IS between the doctnncA of tlni 
free-tradisU and those of the political 
revoluiiontsts. I shall now attempt to 
shew, that it is quite as inconsistent 
with the nature of things that the na- 
tural habit which time and circum- 
stances have given to commerce, should 
be altered by law, as that societ^huuld 
be changed from its nature by the same 
process. 

fttiS a fact not admitting of dispute, 
that the world consists of different in- 
dependent communities under the 
name of nations. These communities 
resemble llie individuals of which a 
society consists ; some of them are 
stronger, others weaker — some more 
intelligent, others the reverse — some 
industrious, others indolent — and so 
forth. Now, the community of nations 
is an existence as definite as any coin- 
munity of men ; but it so happens, that 
the ^mmunity of nations has as yet 
made veiy little approximation to the 
.state of a community of men regulated 
i*y law ; it is a community but liUie 
removed from that condition in which 
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we con.sider society when in the savage 
state. Tlie strong niitioii treats the 
weak as remorselessly as the strong 
savage does tlie weak — the industrious 
seeks advantages from tlie indolent, and 
the intelligent from the ignorant. It is 
not necessary to proloiig the compari- 
son, the reader can do 4his for himself. 
The* inference, however, is very obvious. 
Without the majority of the commu- 
nity of nations acknowledtres an autho- 
rity that .shall be predoiuiiiant over 
them all, it is clour that any attempt 
lo lay down a law that all^ shall obey, 
must be as futile as the endeavour of 
:m individual iii a socu'ty where the 
Livv is infirm, iitUunjiting to regulate his 
neighbours by his will. For, granting 
that w'lr.it he proposes bo wise, tliere 
iiiiist exist in those he addro^^es a de- 
uroo of knowledge whicli will enable 
them to a]»preciale that wisdom. Thus, 
Iji'fon* tliere can be any thing esti- 
lilislied like a reciprocal system, such 
-IS that of the frce-tniclists, there jniist 
he preiiously, if not a supicme tribu- 
nal lo which all nations can appeal, 
a code which all nations must obey. 
Nothing can be more e\i(leiit ; and 
the practice with the fiee-tradists has 
been in contempt of this truth. They 
liave proceeded upon th ‘ idea, that we 
wcie the most intelligent, the most in- 
duitrions, and the most ])ow’erfal all 
nation.s ; and they have oliered to all 
nations a free pariicijration m what we 
possessed. No doubt, other nations 
were ])leased enough lo ])artake of what 
^*e were ihu.s generously disposed lo 
'-.ivc, no obligation being laid on them 
li» allow' us to share with them in wlial 
tiiey possessed, but only a suppo.sition, 
iliat because we opened our pons to 
du al they would open theirs to us. 
riiis was the spirit ot the policy, w' at- 
exerwas the practice. 1 do not say 
that there vvas actual guih ni this po- 
licy ; but 1 assert that it could only 
h.i\e been induced by llie greatest ig- 
norance of human natuiv. Nations 
are actuated by the collective spirit of 
their people ; and gratitude, which is 
the only obligation on which we rely, 
IS among individuals one of the least 
obligatory. But it is needless lo en- 
large on the unphilosophical mAids 
winch conceived tne free-trade system, 
und to whicli the very nature of mab is 
necessarily opposed. I. el us therefore 
leave the abstract question, and look at 
*ts natural operation. 

Circumslanees which require no il- 


lustration have laid very heavy burdens 
upon this nation ; ikr heavier, indeed, 
than those under which any other 
equal number of individuals on • the 
fate of the earth suffers. These burdens, 
or taxes, mu.st be raised from our com- 
merce, some by direct imposition on ar- 
ticles prepared for consumption abroad. 
The price at which these articles sell, 
and the cost of the raw material, with 
the other charge lo which they are 
liable before tliey ran be sold, consti- 
tute the 'grounds of a fund from which 
many of the taxes or burdens are sup- 
plied. It IS, therefore, an object to go 
With our goods to where they can be 
best sold, rather than to tho^ countries 
from which we take articles qpt e.sseii- 
tially necessary. For example, vve have 
ships,,coloDies,and commerce, by which 
we obtain the materials of the fund al- 
luded to ; 1 should therefore be glad to 
learn how onr shijis can be increased 
by permitting the ships of foreigners to 
conic to our .shores, and buy those arti- 
cles 111 our ports, which our own ships 
used to carry lo theirs, without consent- 
ing to a diminution of our shipping. 
We used to send our colonial produce 
by our own vessels to, we shall say, 
Rotterdam ; by the free trade, the 
Dutch send their own ships to our 
ports to take to Rotterdam the very 
same goods that would have been 
freightage to ours. Does not this sys- 
tem clearly shew, that oitr shipping 
must be damaged by the process ? and 
a') certainly as three subtracted from 
SIX will only leave three ? One ex- 
ample IS as good as a thousand ; and 
therefore 1 infer from this, that in every 
case where we give the foreigner leave 
to compete with us, no matter in what 
article, we must be sufferers. Or, in 
other words, as every country which 
requires colonial produce must be sup- 
plied, lo a very groat extent, from us, it 
clearly follows, that if they employ then- 
own means of conveyance for the remo- 
val, our means must be thrown aside, 
as obsolete rubbish or useless lumber. 
It IS no answer to say, that lender this 
system our shipping on the whole has 
increased since it was established ; for 
that maybe owing to our participation 
in the general increase of ilie commerce 
of the world ; but inasmuch as a fo- 
reign vessel now carries goods from out 
orts, which she could not have done 
efure, .so must our shipping interest 
suffer in proporlidli. Whatever the 
juirchasor carries from the nitirk^phl 
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iiis own cart, is a saving to him, at our 
expense, of freightage which he for- 
merly paid to us; which freightage went 
towards the formation of &at general 
fund already spoken of, but which be- 
ing thus reduced, the supply for it 
must be drawn from some other source 
within ourselves; but in this question, 
exatnple is better than precept, and 
therefore 1 would beg leave to quote 


from the veiy able speech of Mr. George 
Richard Robinson, in the House of ' 
Commons, May 22, 1832, on the trade, 
commerce, and navigation of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

He states, from a return shewing the 
numlier and tonnage of vessels built in 
the British em^iire during the last six 
years, that 


In 1826 No. of vessels was 1719 of 206 »636 tons. 


1827 128.5 ... 144,812 

1828 1474 ... 166.m)6 

1829 1S21 140.913 

1830 1140 ... 116,872 

1831 1039 ... 103,031 


or nearlg,a decrease of half the vessels, 
and more than half tlie tonnage, since 
1826. Is that decrease to be attri- 
buted to the free-trade system ? I 
think it is; fur the increase in the 
commerce of the world is notorious; 
and why should there be this decrease 
ill tlie commerce of tlie British empire, 


were it not to be attributed to the in- 
troduction and patronage of the free- 
trade system ? But in addition to that 
statement, Mr. Robinson backs it with 
another winch is still more terrific ; lie 
finds, by an account which he quotes, 
tliat we had on the 3 1 st December, 


Vcocls. Tons. Meo. 

1826. 24,605 2, .540,216 163, .535 ; and on th© 31st Dec. 

1830. 22,2<)7 2,429,999 147,018 


being no less than a decrease per 
register of 2308 vessels, containing 
110,217 tons and 16,517 men; and 
yet in some branches of our trade with 
foreign countries, and with our own 
colonies, it is well known there has 
been an ir^rease. But although there 
has been an increase in branches, there 
has been, without doubt, a decrease 


upon the whole. Mr. Robinson docs 
not rest his evidence of facts upon the 
documents we have quoted, but he 
goes on to prove the eiicroachruent on 
our^onimercial marine by those .slateh 
will) which recipiocuy treaties have 
been concluded, and refers to the iul- 
lowing table of British and foreign 
tonnage entered inwards : 


1826. 1831. 


BriUih. 

Foreign. 


Bnthh. 

Foreign. 

Sweden. . 11,709 

15,349 


11,007 

37,276 

Norway . . 7,&34 

73,588 


2,049 

106,247 

Denmark . 22,650 

56,544 


6,5.52 

62,190 

Prussia . 11K),918 

112,656 


78,783 

136,2*14 

143,111 

258,137 


98.991 

341,957 


Decrease of British 44,120 

Increase of Foreign 83,820 


These tables dembnstrate the exist- 
ence of two facts: l&t, that since the 
^ear 18^ there has been a decrease 
in British tonnage and an increase of 
foreign tonnage ; and 2d, that, notwith- 
standing the decrease of British ton- 
nage, there has been an increase in the 
^commerce of the world with which 
the shipping of Britain formerly con- 
tended. These fiicts cannot be denied, 
ffd those consider but lightly the ef- 
Bct produced who look only at the 
of tonnage and the decay of 


shipping. But precisely in the time 
tliat British tonnage has been de- 
creasing, and that of the nations with 
which we have concluded itfciprocily 
treaties increasing, it has so happened 
that the well-ordered realm of England 
haa been shaken to its centre by nightly 
insurrection. JDo we ascribe, it will 
^tasked, these tumultuous proceed- 
ings to the free-trade system/ I at 
once say Yes! and I defy the advo- 
cates of this ruinous policy to contra- 
dict me. I do not say tliat the rioters 
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vrbo have bred such alann in the king- 
dom were the first who felt the effects 
of the free-trade system; but I assert 
and maintain, and court contradiction, 
if it be possible, that the evils arising 
from the free-trade system have pressed 
upon the vitals of the empire, and have 
caused the outbreaking oftlie sores and 
calamities which we so much deplore. 
It may be said by those who look at 
the sores alone, and do not see tliat 
they are the result of morbid and deep- 
seated causes, tliat they are not owing 
to the free-trade system^ but spring 
from other state ails which' the Reform- 
bill will cure. Shallow politicians 1 
ascribe to one cause effects wliich are* 
manifestly owing to another I But I 
demand of them to shew that so great 
a decrease as tliat which has taken place 
in our shipping would not affect other 
interests. C-ould 16,517 seamen be 
added to our sufficiently numerous 
labouring classes without any effect’ 
and yet we know that that has been 
tlie case. Was tliat minibcr net cal- 
culated to dimini.sh the employments 
of others in the various lines of la- 
bour* VA’as It not calculated to dimi- 
nish the enjoyments of tlie whole, or 
ratlier, lei me say, to increase the pri- 
vations of all that class who have but 
their labour to depend upon ? And yet 
1 speak but of the sailors. 1 have not 
said one word of the various artisans 
employed in the fabrication of the 
110,217 tons which have fallen off — I 
have spoken but of the sailors ; and all 
the tradesmen and all the labourers who 
made their bread by the 2,308 vessels 
I have not once alluded to. But I 
crave from the f riends of that consum- 
ing system, the free trade, an answer 
to the question. The 16,517 sailors 
were consumers of our produce and 
manufactures; their wives and their 
children were also consumers of our 
produce and manufactures. lias 
their absence in the markets produced 
no effect? Have they done nothing 
to swell the number of paupers who 
must be maintained on the property of 
their more opulent neighbours ? And 
where is the profit of the merchants 
that was derived from that multitude 
when they were buyers in the market ? 
Is there any thing in the Reform-bill 
that cau cure this evil, unless it (le that 
under it we shall obtain wiser states- 
men and parliaments that will not be 
cajoled by the speeches of theorists and 
mere orators. 

1 will now refer to tlic first part of 


this paper, where I draw some compa- 
rison between society as it exists abd 
the existing community of nations. 
You will recollect that 1 then made this 
distinction between them; a society or 
nation I described as a body of mankind 
acknowledging one head and one sys- 
tem of usages and law ; but the com- 
munity of nations I described as not 
yet having attained to this state, or, 
rather, 1 considared them as in the 
savage state, where individual strength 
has a natural predominance. Now, if 
there is any truth in this distinction — 
or, rather, let me say that the practice 
which we apply to society fails when 
we would apply it to nations — the 
means do not exist by whifih th^ can 
be regulated, like society, acoprding to 
law ; and until we shall have established 
among them, as in society, an autho- 
rity to which all may appeal, our logic 
is defective when we would represent 
the community of nations as similar to 
the society of a nation ; and I think 
that the great error which the free-trad- 
ists have committed, is not in keeping 
this distinction sufficiently m view. 

I do not deny to them science, but 
I deny to them art. There is a wide 
difference, for example, between the 
science of political economy and the 
art of governing politically. This dis- 
tinction cannot be mistaken. But the 
whole error, in my opinion, has origin- 
ated in confounding them together; 
and thus it has happened, ^hat the the- 
ories of the ])olitical economists have 
been substituted for the expediencies of 
managing mankind. Notlimg is more 
certain than that it may not be conve- 
nient or requisite to explain an expedient 
of government ; and yet, for the ends of 
go^ government, that inexplicable ex- 
pedient may be necessary. In the same 
manner, nothing may be so difficult 
as to point out a fault in tbeoiy, and 
yet nothing may be more impracticable 
than to establish that theory. Without, 
therefore, inquirng whether the theory 
of the free-tradists is right or wrong, it 
is maintained that, as tlie world is con- 
siituted, Uie rightness or th% wrongness 
of the theory is not the question, but 
only whether it is adapted to the exist- 
ing circumstances of the world; and 
all that we have to consider is thaf 
point. It is not contended by the poli- 
tical economists that a wrong theory of 
commerce cannot be introduced and 
acted u])on by any nation : on the con- 
trary, they maintdiD that the theory of 
all “nations has hitherto been wrung, 
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and that it cannot be too soon set 
aside, chiefly because they see that it 
does not harmonise with their radical 
notions. Now, those who are opposed 
to tlie fvee-tradists think difierentlv. 
We do not at all say that your theory 
IS wrong : we even go so far as to allow 
that it may be scientibcally right ; but 
we say that it is not adapted to die 
existing system of tlie worlds and 
therefore ciuinot be established under 
that system without entailing faults in 
policy that disgrace tfic art of govern- 
ment. 

But we go further, and say to the 
free-trad ists, that whatever may be the 
merits of your theory, it is but a pait 
of th^ystem that we require ; — we 
require, inliddition, a system adapted 
to the existing subdivisions of man- 
kind, and cannot, as the world is con- 
stituted, appeal to it but as a code of 
abstract principles by which the modi- 
fied principles which regulate society 
may be appealed to. In a word, we 
would banish from the discussion all 
theory, and have recourse alone to 
practice. You allow that the world is 
divided into nations or communities ; 
you also allow that there is neither law 
nor tribunal which these nations or 
communities can appeal to against the 
aggressions ofaiiotner. The common 
sense of mankind may, it is tiaie, op- 
jx>se sqme check on the arrogance and 
injustice of tlie strong, for the protec- 
tion of the weak ; but all history shews 
that this is an inefficacious restriction, 
and that there is no presiding authority 
in the concerns of nations as a commu- 
nity. If this be clear, as we maintain 
it is, then, we add, the theory of free 
trade is impracticable in the present 
constitution of the world, merely be- 
cause, if one nation choose to adopt it, 
there is no power in existence by which 
the remaining nations may be coerced 
into the practice, at all equivalent to 
that force which exists m society, com- 
pelling one man to accede to the laws 
which all other men in the same society 
have acceded to ; and therefore, till we 
are able to make all the trading com- 
munity of flatioDS accede to the same 
rules of commerce as ourselves, it is 
but an idle waste of paper to make 
^actments on the subject. It no 
doubt must be conceded, that recipro- 
city treaties will have the effect of in- 
creasing the commerce of the world: 
we do not dispute this; but we say, 
that in that increase llie poor nations 
'«||||A|^3o]utely ; and we aver that the 
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rich do not gain the same advantages. 
We even go further : we assert that the 
poor gain something at the expense of 
the rich, and that the benefits of the 
reciprocity go all on one side. It is a 
curious fiict, and deserving of the great- 
est consideration, that all the nations 
with which we have concluded recipro- 
city treaties are fimong the poorest in 
the commercial world. Sweden, Nor-f 
way, Denmark, and Prussia, are the 
countries with which we have con- 
cluded reciprocity treaties, and from 
them we do not want one single ar- 
ticle. We Hre even obliged to bolster 
up the errors which we have commit- 
ted in allowing them to participate in 
our good things at tlie expense of our 
colonies. Our statesmen, for exam- 
ple, to conceal the error whicli they 
commuted in permitting these poor 
countries to frequent, with their shif)- 
ping, our ports, on the reciprocal 
system, were compelled to bring for- 
ward that wooden measure with respect 
to ihe.North American colonies — we 
mean the timber-duties- — to conceal 
the effect of their ignorance that the 
world consisted of separate communi- 
ties which acknowledged no paramount 
law. 

Every nation which has had any thing 
to spare, either for our consumption or 
maierialsTor our manufactures, has re- 
jected our reciprocity system, because 
they well knew that we should in our 
own vessels bring home the articles witli 
which they supplied us by their vessels 
when they prohibited the entrance of 
ours ; — this, too, under the heavy bur- 
dens with which, in debt and taxes, 
they knew we were weighed down. 
But the cause is obvious : these coun- 
tries are rich in every thing but ves- 
sels ; they furnish every thing for car- 
goes, i)ut no nautical stores; and the 
consequence is, that the cost of their 
vessels, to their means, is nearly as great 
as the burdens which we must bear are 
to ours. Look at the map, and see if 
this be not tlie case. Shall we, then, 
persevere in an error at variance with 
the system of the world, and which so 
many things openly condemn? But, 
with all this, remember that we do not 
condemn the free trade as a scientific 
doctrihe ; while we insist that it is not 
fit for the present circumstances of the 
world,* that the introduction of it was 
foolishrie.ss, and that perseverance in it 
betrays at once ignorance and guilt. 

Yours, &c. 

John Galt. 
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STANZAS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

TO • • • 

The serpent is shut out from paradise — 

The wounded deer must seek the herb no more 
• In which its heart-cure lies: 

The widowed dove must cease to haunt a bower, 
lake that from which its mate with feig^ned sighs 
l‘^led in the April hour. • 

I too must seldom seek again 
Near happy friends a mitigated pain. 

Of hatred I am proud — with scorn content; 
Indifference, that onqe hurt me, now is grown 
Itself indifferent. 

But not to speak of love, pity alone 
Can break a spirit already more than bent. 

The miserable one 

Turns the mind’s poison into food, — 

Its medicine is tears — its evil good. 

Therefore if now 1 see you seldomer, 

Dear, gentle friend ! know that I only fly 
Your looks, because they stir 
Griefs that should sleep, and hopes that cannot die : 
The very comfort that they minister 
I scarce can bear — yet I, 

So deeply is the arrow gone. 

Should quickly perish if it were withdrawn. 

When I return to my cold home, you ask 
^^’hy I am not as I have ever been. 

You spoil me for the task , 

Of acting a forced part on life’s dull scene — 

Of wearing on my brow the idle mask 
Of author, great or mean. 

In the world’s carnival I sought 

Peace thus, and but in you 1 found it not. 

Full half an hour to-day 1 tried my lot 
With various flowers, and every one still said, 

“ Slie loves me — loves me not.”** 

And if this metant^a vision long since fled — 

If it meant fortune, fame, or peace of thought — 

If it meant, — but I dread 
To speak what you may know too well : 

Still, there wiis truth in the sad oracle. 

The crane o’er seas and forests seeks her home ; 

No bird so wild but has its quiet nest. 

Whence it no more would roam ; 

The sleepless biUows on the ocean’s breast 
Burst like a bursting^ heart, and die in peace. 

And Urns at length And rest. 

Doubtless there is a ^lace of peace. 

Where my weak heart atid all its throbs shall cease. 


• See Faust, 
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I asked her yesterday if she believed 
That 1 had resolution. One who had 
Would ne*w have thus relieved 
His heart with words — but what his judgment bade 
Would do, and leave the scorner unreprieved. 

These verses are too sad 
To send to you» but that 1 know, 

Happy yourself, you feel another's wo^ 


LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.* 


They who have possessed themselves 
of the last edition of the Waverley 
Novels^ should forthwith purchase the 
illustrations furnished by our friend 
Tilt — a mlin of great enterprise and 
good, sound, solid taste as a publisher. 
Herein we see exemplified, by pencil 
and buyn, the picturesque conceptions, 
the high and wild imaginings of the au- 
thor of Waverley, His, reader I was a 
pure soul — and deeply, dearly, enthu- 
siastically did he love to commune 
with nature, and with the mystic spirit 
of antiquity. Sir Walter was born in 
a dismal comer of the city of £din- 
buighf — his father having his abode at 
the head of the College Wynd, a nar- 
row aljiey leading from the Cowgatc to 
the gm of die college. His dwelling 
was in the third story.. Early oppor- 
tunities, however, were afforded to tlie 
infant poet for beholding the opening 
beauties of mountain and of lea, and 
the blue expanse of the dome of heaven, 
which in after-years were to be sources 
of inspiration to his heart. Delicacy 
of constitution obliged his removal ; 
and he lived for a considerable period 
at Sandy Know, under the care of his 
paternal grandfather. The old gentle- 
man held this farm, which was situated 
on high ground near the bottom of 
Leaden Water, and overlooking a large 
portion of the Vale of Tweed. In the 
immediate vicinity stood the border 
fortlet of Smailholm Tower. This was 
the earliest pastoral Scene in the recol- 
lection of Scott, and beautifully has he 
recurred to it in the introduction to 
the third ^nto of Marmitm, inscribed 
to his friend William Erskine : — 

** Thus, while I ope the measure wild 
Of tales which charm’d me when a child, 
Jlude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time ; 

And feelings roused in life’s first day 
Glow in the line, and prompt the lay. 


I'hen rise those crags, that mountain 
tower, 

Which charm’d my fancy’s w'akeiiing 
, hour. 

Though no broad river swept along. 

To claim, |>orchance, heroic song^ 
Though sigh’d no groves in summer gale. 
To prompt of love a softer tale — 

'I'hough scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claim’d homage from a shepherd's reed. 
Yet was poetic impulse given 
By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 
It was a barren scene, and wild, 

Whene naked cliffs were rudely pile<l j 
But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green j 
And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wallflower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to rrsm'l 
lip the low crag and ruin’d wall. 

1 deem’d such nooks the sweetest sharle 
The sun* in all its rounds survey’d ; 

And still I thought that shatter’d tower 
The mightiest work of human power ; 
And marvell'd as the aged hind 
With zome strange tale bewitch’d my 
mind, 

Of foragers, who, with headlong force, 
Down from that strength had spurr’d 
their horse, 

Their southron rapine to renew, 

Far in the distant Cheviot’s blue ; 

And, bome-retuming, filled the ball 
With revel, wassel^out, and brawl, * 
Me(.hougbt that still with trump and 
clung 

The gateway’s broken arches rang ; 
Methought grim features, seam’d with 
scars. 

Glared through the window’s rusty bars; 
And ever, by the winter hearth. 

Old tales 1 beard of wo or mirth — 

Of lovers’ slights, of ladies’ charms. 

Of H itches’ spells, of warriors’ arms— . 

Of patriot battles, won of old 
By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold — 
Of feter fields of feud and fight, 

When, pouring from their Highland 
height, 

The Scottish clans, in headlong sway, 
Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 


• Published by C.Tilt, Fleet Street. « vols. 18.51. 
t Chambers’ Edinburgh Jonnial, Supplement, Oct. ti. 
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While, stretch'd at length upon the floor. 
Again 1 fought each combat o’er ; 

Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 

The mimic ranks of war display’d ; 

And onward still the Scottish Lion bore. 
And still the scatter’d southron fled be- 
fore. 

Still with vain fondness could I trace 
Anew each kind familiar face. 

That brighten’d at our evening fire. 

From the thatch’d mansion’s graj- hair’d 
sire.— 

Wise without learning, plain and good. 
And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood ; 
Whose eye in age quick, c4enr, and keen, 
Shew’d what in youth its glance had 
been ; 

Whose doom discording neighbours * 
sought, 

f’ontent with equity unbought ; 

To him the venerable priest. 

Our frequent and familiar guest. 

Whose life and manners well could paint 
Alike tlie student and the saint. 

Alas ! whose speech too oft 1 broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke; 

For 1 was wayward, bold, and w^ld, 

A self-wiird imp, a gntnd-dume’s child ; 
liut half u plague and half a jest, 

W as still endured, beloved, caress’d,” 

Here, in the fulness of boyish gleo, 
lie dwelt beloved by all who saw and 
knew him ; while in deep observation 
he treasured in his mind the remem- 
brance of every fitful change in the 
heavens — the bloom of every heath- 
flower that peen*d in modest beauty 
from its mossy couch — the thrilling 
cadence of every sw eet songster of the 
groie — the gleam of the azure waves of 
the beautiful river, while it hurried on- 
wards to gi\c its tribute into the lap 
of ocean — or the scream of the hawk 
as it hovered over the ivy-clad towers 
of the gray fortlet. All these things 
were seen and noted by the quick eye 
of tlie youthful poet. W’e see jvery 
where in his after-years these treasured 
recollections of boyhood, enriched by 
the accessions of advancing period, la- 
vishly scattered among the pages of all 
the labours of die novelist. 

Every man who sits down to the 
perusal of Sir Walter's works, let him 
select at random from poetry or prose 
as he please, -must shut the volume 
with the deep conviction that the author 
was, in the fullest sense of the tdl’m, a 
good man. In point of religion, the 
writer does not intrude one wdfd of 
sceptical import to mar the solemn 
conviction of the devout and pious. 
On the contrary, he mentions the name 
of God with heart-moving reverence. 


He is full of love to bis Maker, and 
love to that Maker's creatures. Per- 
fect nobility of soul was his character- 
istic. He was conscious of his own 
dignity as a man— conscious of his de- 
pendence on a beneficent Providence 
— conscious of the duties he owed 
to his fellow-man, according to the 
behests of that charity which Pro- 
vidence has enjoined to all its crea- 
tures. These yere the blots on Byron 
and Shelley. Scott was meek and 
modest, kind-hearted, humane, benevo- 
lent, generous, hospitable. Allan Cun- 
ningham, in a short memoir that he 
has given of his life in the Athemtum^ 
intr^uces the following^sira^e and 
moving passage : — “ His great genius 
hardly equalled the kindliness of his 
heart and the generosity of his nature. 
I do not mean that he stood foremost 
in all subscriptions which were likely 
to be advertised : I mean that he aided 
the humble and the deserving ; he as- 
sumed no patronising airs, and wished 
rather to be thought doing an act of 
kindness to himself than obliging others. 
To his friendship 1 owe so much, tliat 
I know not the extent of what I owe. 
Through him two of my sons are en- 
gineer-officers in the East India Com- 
panfs Service ; and he did this, ‘ be- 
cause, ^ said he, complimenting and ob- 
liging me in the same sentence, *one 
Scottish niakker {poet) should aid ano- 
ther* I never heard hilfi say an un- 
kind word of any one ; and if he said 
a sharp one, which on some occasions 
he did, he instantly softened the im- 
pression by relating some kindly trait.’* 
Regard him in all the private relations 
of life, and his conduct is worthy of 
praise and imitation. As a husband 
and father, he should possess the ad- 
miration and love of all men ; as a 
subject, he was a true Toiy, like our- 
selves ; and as one overwhelmed with 
misfortunes, he is the vei^ prototype 
of honour. To his anxiety for dis- 
charging debts which were not of his 
own contracting, he sacrificed his life. 
Look where you will in his^^orks, and 
you will find traits of a noble disposi- 
tion at peace and charity with all men, 
and of a heart overfraught with the 
cherished affections of humanity. * 
He who is enamoured of the beau- 
ties of nature must of necessity be a 
good man. In the contemplation of 
the magnificence of heaven and of 
earth, man must feel his own insignifi- 
cance, and be humble; — humbled, he 
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must feel bis own dependence on a 
gpreater power, and on the creatures of 
that power ; — feeling titis dependence, 
his bosom must he the receptacle of 
virtue. Wonderful and simple, though 
true, is the pliilosophy taught by our 
reli^ous Wordsworth, who works on 
the idea set forth by Pliny in his His- 
tory, Rerum natura tota est nusquam 
magis quam in minimis.’* 

*' And though to every draught of vital 
breath 

Renew’d throughout the bounds of earth 
or ocean 

The melancholy gates of Deatli 
Respond with sympathetic motion ; 
Though all that feeds on nether air» 
Howe’er magnificent or fair, 

Grows hut to perish, and intrust 
Its ruins to their kindred dust ; 

Yet, by the Almight_v’s ever-clnring care. 
Her procreaut vigils Nature keeps 
Amid the unfathomable deeps, 

And saves the peopled fields of earth 
From dread of emptiness or dearth. 

Thus, in their stations, lifting tow’rd the 
sky, 

The foliagedhead in cloud -bke majesty, 
The shadow-casting race of trees sur- 
vive ; 

Thus in the train of Spring arrive 
Sweet flowers — w'hat living ey^ hath 
view’d 

Their myriads? — endlessly renew’d. 
Wherever strikes tlie sun’s glad r.iy — 
Where’er the subtle waters stray — 
Wherever sportive zephyrs bend 
Their course, or genial showers descend! 
Mortals, rejoice ! the very angels quit 
Their mansions unsusceptible of change. 
Amid your pleasant bowers to sit. 

And tlirough your sweet vicissitudes to 
range !’ 

O, nursed at happy distance from the 
cares 

Of a too.anxious world, mild pastoral 
Muse ! 

That to the sparkling crownUrania wears, 
Atad to her sister Clio’s laurel wreath, 
Prefer’st a garland cull’d from purple 
heatli, ^ 

Or blooming thicket, moist w'itli morning 
dew,— 

Was such bright spectacle vouchsafed to 
me? ' 

And was it granted to the simple ear 
Of thy contented votary 
^Such melody to hear? 

Him rather suits it, side by side with 
' thee, 

W^rapt in a fit of pleasing indolence, 
While tliy tired lute bangs on the haw- 
thorn tree. 

To lie and listen, till o^er-drowsied sense 
Sinks, hardly conscious of the influence. 


To Ibe soft murmur of the vagrant bee. 
A slender sound 1 yet hoary Time 
Doth to the exalt it with the chime 
Of all his years — a company 
Of ages coming, ages gone 
(Nations from before them sweeping. 
Regions in destruction steeping) ; 

But every awful note in unison 
W’^ith tlint faint utterance, which tells 
Of treasure suck’d from buds and bells, 
For the pure keeping of those waxen 
cells, 

Where she, a statist prudent to confer 
Upon the public weal a warrior hold — 
Radiant all ov^er w'lth unhurnish’d gold. 
And arm’d with living s^tear for mortal 
fight — 

A cunning forager 

That spreads no w'uste — a social builder — 
one 

In irhom all busy oflices unite 
With all fine functions thatafibrd deliglit. 
Safe through the wd liter storm in quiet 
dwells I” 

Sail upon the placid bosom of the 
lake — such an one, for instance, as Bar- 
ret has, in the Illustrations before us, 
set forth in his delineation of Mirkwood 
Mere — and look upon the distant 
mountains, the tops of which the set- 
ting sun has anointed with the glow 
of sapphires ; — follow the ray as it de- 
scencls from crag to crag, over heather 
and broom, and proud-topped larches, 
and pensile birch-trees, and young 
hardy pollards, until it enclothes tlie 
banks with a show of light and glory ; 
— look around you, the luxuriant 
woods shew forth a thousand colours, 
while the bushes tliat overhang the 
rounded banks are reflected in the blue 
wave ; and as you gaze into the depths 
you see depicted a smiling and magical 
world — a dwelling-place tor happy and 
reposing spirits; — hark to the loud 
screa^n of the mighty eagle, as he 
wheels his majestic flight in the air, fa- 
tigued with the circuit of some thousand 
miles, and sails towards his eyrie, 
perched on the loftiest pinnacle of the 
distant mountain : — look on a scene, a 
scene like this, and will you not feel 
jour heart melt with every cherished 
and aflectionate remembrance? — will 
>ou not feel your heart lighten as it 
beats with more jocund movement? — 
your Ml mbs more pliant as the blood 
more freely circulates, and comes warm 
and gushing to the heart? — will you 
not feel your being depurated of its ac- 
custom^ weaknesses and faults? — will 
you not feel you walk as a man, and be- 
come more sensible of the dignity and 
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duties of humanity? If you, a casual 
visiter, shall feel these emotions, what 
think you were the feelings of the man 
whose imagination conceived, fancy 
enlarged, and hand described such 
scenes as Sir Walter has in the fervour 
of language ? If you feel you are a 
better man for witnessing such scenes, 
to him who describecf them goodness 
must have been habitual ; for, look 
at any, or all, of his descriptions, and 
there is no forced expression, or hard- 
ness, or knottiness in the sentences, or 
hainmeiing at ideas ; bu^ the train of 
laut^age runs in a smooth and po- 
lished yet fervent and heartfelt tone. 
Take, for instance, the following spi- 
rited scene from Redgauntlet, illus- 
trated With inimitable softness and 
beauty by Copley Fielding. 

I mentioned in my last, that having 
ahiindoned my fishing-rod as an unprofit- 
able implement, i crossed over the ojten 
downs which divided me from the mar- 
gin of the Solway. When 1 reached the 
Imnks of the great estuary, which are 
here very bare and exposed, the waters 
had receded from tlio largo and level 
space of sand, through which a stream, 
now feeble and fordable, found its way 
to the ocean. The whole was illuminated 
by the beams of the low and setting sun, 
who shewed his ruddy front, like a w'ar. 
rior pr(‘j»ared for defence, over a huge 
battlemeiited aud turreted wall of crim- 
son and black clouds, which appeared 
like an immense Gothic fortress, into 
which the lord of day W'u.s descending. 
His setting rays glimmered bright upon 
the wet surface of the sands, and the 
numberless pools of water by wliich it 
was covered, where the inequality of the 
ground liad occasioned tlieir being left 
by the tide. 

** The scene w’as animated by the ex- 
ertions of a number of horsemen, w'ho 
w'ere actually employed in him ting sal- 
mon. Ay, Ahm, lilt up your hands and 
e)’es os you w'ill, 1 can give their mode 
of fishing no name so appropnate; for 
they chased the fish at full gallop, and 
struck them with their barlied spears, 
us you see hunters spearing boars in the 
old tapestry. Tlie salmon, to be sure, 
take the thing more quietly than the 
hoars ; but they are so swift in tlieir own 
eloment, that to pursue and strike them 
is the tusk of a good horseman, with a 
quick eye, a determined hand, and lull 
command both of his horse and Weapon. 
The shouts of the fellows as they gal- 
loped up and down in the animating ex- 
orcise— .their loud bursts of laughter when 
any of tlieir number caught u fall, and 
still louder acclamatious when any of the 


party made a capital stroke with *his 
lance-.gave so much animation to the 
whole scene, that 1 caugbtthe enthusiasm 
of the sport, and ventured forward a con* 
siderable space on the sands# The feids 
of one horseman, in particular, called 
forth so repeatedly the clamorous ap- 
plause of his companions, that the yeay 
banks rang again wdth their shouts. He 
was a tall man, well mounted on a strong 
black horse, wliich he caused to tom and 
wind like a bird iy the air ; carried a longer 
spear than the others, and wore a sort 
of fur cap or bomiet, w'ith a short feather 
in it, which gave him on the whole ra- 
ther a superior apjiearanoe to the other 
fishermen. He seemed to h.old some sort 
of authority among them, and oeg^on- 
ally directed their motions Hbth by voice 
and hand ; at which times 1 ftioup;ht his 
gestures were striking, and his voice un- 
commonly sonorous and commanding.** 

So in Roh Roy ; with a few touches 
of his pen we have the scenery of Loch 
Ard placed before us. The illustiOr 
tion, by Robson, is eminently beautiful, 
shewing forth the enchanting variety of 
the scenery with fidelity. of end- 
less passages from the author's novels. 
Let the reader turn to where he will, 
and he must be satisfied of the justness 
of our observations. It were useless to 
quote pipsages and scenes familiar to 
cveiy one. 

It has been observed of Homer, that 
any one of his descriptions will afibrd 
ample materials for the labours of a 
painter. Homer, no doubt, in this ex- 
cellence transcends every poet of anti- 
quity. No description existed in lite- 
rature for him; with discursive eye 
was he compelled to note down the 
lineaments of nature’s face — ^the varied 
beauties of her glowing form, and il- 
lustrate them in his deathle&s pages. 
It is remarkable, that the earliest poets 
of all countries have been conspicuous 
for this power, while it seems to have 
faded as civilisation and corresponding 
indolence advanced. Lucretius, Dante, 
Chaucer, have ah expatiated on the 
beauties of nature with unerring hand. 
In tins Scott was an exceptipn to the 
nile. His pictorial expositions are 
worthy of tlie Homeric touch, and seve- 
rally convey a conspicuous image of 
light and shadow, of freslmess and har- 
monious colouring, to the minds of 
tlie least congenial of readers. In the 
pages of Scott is transfused as diversi- 
fied knowledge as has fallen to the 
lot of one man to acquire. In parti- 
cular branches of knowledge or learn- 
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ing, be may ha?e been aecond-iate; 
but in no one man do we remember 
having witnessed such a periect com- 
bination of what imagination, pure 
poetic feeling, and intense study and 
mvestigation, could collect. Genius, 
unaided by personal labour, is too fre- 
quently doomed to wither — certainly 
never to acquire pre-eminence. Years 
of bard study aided Milton and Dante. 
Sir Walter Scott in his youth was 
slow to learn, and of an idle habit. 
No one would have prognosticated his 
greatness. Even Bums, when he pro- 
nounced that tlie lad would be heard 
of yet," seems, in our opinion, to have 
done sp in the spirit of compliment, and 
not of sob^ seriousness. So much 
the better,' think we. Too much cnl- 
tivation of the young plant would have 
adapted it only, perchance, to the at- 
mosphere of the hot-house : too much 
praise has been worse than hemlock 
to the youthful mind. Genius depends 
wholly on the circumstances of life. 
Byron is the least exemplificator of 
this. What a youth shall be, depends 
on his own industry and his own re- 
sources. Genius, it left to itself, un- 
aided by circumstantial appliances, is 
like a fair flower unsheltered, and ex- 
posed to every change of ti|| atmo- 
sphere. It may flourish or may fade — 
the dews of heaven may irradiate it 
with beauty — the fatal blight may 
scorch up i|^ moisture and rob it of 
loveliness and life. Knowledge of all 
kinds is necessary to its strength, and, 
thus aided, no task vrill be difficult of 
performance. Thus are poets formed, 
and they must of necessity become the 
most accomplished of characters. A 
true poet, like a true prophet, must be 
essentially a good man ; the operations 
of his mind are destructive of all 
wicked thoughts or purposes ; for it 
dwells not on the cloudy tabernacle of 
the world; it ranges from earth to 
heaven, and from heaven to earth— 
identifies itself with kll knowledge, all 
created objects. These it seizes upon 
and appropriates to its own uses, — in 
its soarm^ career it defies the malici- 
ous attempts of the mundane spirit that 


rules over the material and prosdic 
world, — it consecrates every ttiina it 
approaches with the sunshine of its 
som. All these observations apply to 
Sir Walter Scott, and we consider him 
second only to Shakespeare. 

Of the Illustrations before us, which 
have called forth these observations, 
we have to speak: in terms of unquali- 
fied praise. Turn vidiere you will, the 
eye is delighted at the fancy of the poet 
and the skill and workmansliip oi the 
artist. We have turned up at random, 
and we have before us Fidding’s illus- 
tration of the dead waste of Cumber- 
land. The theme was uninviting to 
the author and the painter ; but both 
have seized on its characteristics with 
fidelity. It is a wild and uncultivated 
tract of country near the borders. Tlie 
hills are neither high nor rocky, but 
the land is all heath and morass — the 
huts poor and mean, and at a great 
distance from each other : immediately 
around them there is generally some 
little attempt at cultivation; it is, 
nevertheless, dull and barren in the 
extreme. If India," says the author, 
in Guy Mannering^ “ be the land of 
magic, this, dearest Matilda, is the 
country of romance. The scener}' is 
such as nature brings together in her 
sublimesf moods ; sounding cataracts 
— hills which rear their scathed heads to 
the skies — lakes which, winding up 
the shadowy valleys, lead at every turn 
to yet more romantic recesses." So 
speaks he of W'indermere and the ad- 
jacent country; and Mr. W'^estall has 
done ample justice to the heavenly 
scenery. 

Unlike Schiller, whose descriptions 
in William Tell are entirely the effect 
of reading and research, Sir Walter 
alw^s visited the country which his 
pen was about to illustrate. While he 
thus gathered stores for his novels, 
these communings with silent and uni- 
^’ersal nature made him a better and a 
wiser man. From a multiplicity of 
contributions on the subject we have 
selected two of the effusions to the me- 
mory of the deceased, which we hope 
will be acceptable to our readers. 


OYt THE DEATH OP SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART» 

Thy wand, O Magician! is broken — 

Thy book in the ocean is buried — 

Tbe sjMll of tby soul hath been spoken — 

And thine angel to heaven hath hurried I 
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His last lay the Last Minstitel hath cbasted — ' 
The last words of the Chieftain are over ; 

And Silence still lists, as if haunted 

With the sounds that it heard, like a lover. 

Thy Genius, Romance I is seen weeping 
By yon abbey in ruin majestic. 

Where the Wizard of Scotland is sleeping, 

'Mid the wilds that to him were domestic. 

His soul was at home on the mountains — 

His heart in the caves had much treasure; 

By rivers, ravines, vales, and fountains, * 

He wander’d with Fancy and Pleasure. 

No moi% shall the visions of faery. 

No more shall the dreams of the Highlands, 

From chambers ancestral and aery, 

People continents, oceans, and islands. 

O England I thy language his spirit 
Long, long will enshrine and shall cherish ; 

And thy sons and thy daughters inherit 

What their sires have decreed shall not perish. 

O Scotland ! revere the Departed — 

Forget not the fame he hath brought thee ; 

To thy offspring too often ftilse-hearted, 

By his glory be gratitude taught thee. 

What mother in death has forsaken 
Her hero ih battle victorious? — 

O Scotland ! with shame thou art taken, 

If the Dead shall in vain have been glorious! 

Then joy to Jthe soul of the Poe?l 
Haste away to the land of the leal ? 

Thy country reveres thee — O, know it. 

Where the happy alone is the real 1 


A MONODY 

ON THE DEATH OT SIR WALTERSCOTT. 

Our fathers boasted (’twas an honest pride) 

The muse had done her best when Shakespeare died ; 
Told us that other bards would rise in vain. 

For none would look upon his like again : 

The Muse, half-piqued, their boasting to belie, 
Another moulded ere she broke the die ; 

Once more her mighty energies brought forth, 

And gave a second Shakespeare to the north. 

Oh 1 who but they could soar from zone to zone. 
And paint alike the cottage and the throne; 

Joy in her wildness, anguish in her throes. 

The rich man’s splendour, and tlie pc^r man s woes ; 
Nature, the same in all her various climes, 

The picture of all countries, and all times ; 

Feelings that still from %very bosom flow, 

Yet flowed the same a thousand years ago — 
Warming each heart to 9oar on ftmcy’s wings. 

And making peasants intimate with kings. 

Be this his highest praise, — by Shakespeare’s 9ide, 
To sail on fame’s illimitable tide : 
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Thougli palt ftom hence, his own proud song denies 
That nature's worshipper, the poet, dies ; 

His spirit lingers on his native shore, 

Though there the minstrers footsteps rove no more. 
Oh ! as each tale came pictur’d from his pen. 

What interest hung on each sequestered glen ; 
Enraptured thousands, kindling as they read, 

Desert the banks of Amo for the Tweed. 


Thousands must fall to build a nation’s fame — 
Yet living thousands swell the hero’s name ; 

’Twas his a country’s glory to uprear, 

Unstained by blood, unsullied by a tear ! 


All are his debtors ! — not that land alone 
O’er which be sheds a halo, all his own ; 

His name is blazed in many a diftant land, 
By/oreign tongues his magic words are scanned ; 
Millions unborn, those raptures to partake. 

Shall learn the language for the poet’s sake : 
Him, too, shall virtue mourn, whose muse forgot 
No line which dying he could wish to blot y 
Who mingled in those tales so wild and bright 
A love of goodness, — where he dung delight ; 
The master-spirit, whose unequalled mind 
Could draw the sympathy he leaves bqhmd ! 


Now from the bard a moment turn, to scan 
The softer virtues that adorn the man I 
Kind to the meanest, courteous to the end, 

Of humbler worth the never-varying friend ; 

Even in the close of life, when racked with pain, 

Whose blame or praise was never asked in vain ; 

He who could lull, with most peculiar art. 

The poet’s envy, or the critic’s smart ; 

And boast, ’midst all the fame that man can know, 
He^passed through life without a single foe ! 

Oh I had ye seen him heave the generous sigh, 
Where anguish groaned, and death stood threatening by ; 
Seen how his glance in gentlest pity fell, 

To soothe those pangs his pen could draw so well ; 

Or, where the circle closed around the fire, 

Known the fond husband, and the indulgent sire ; 

Warm from your hearts would flow the kind regard, — 
Ye’d love the Christian as ye prize the bard I 

Even when be wandered on a foreign shore. 

To seek that bealtli that must return no more, 

Even tlien, from tliat worn frame no groan was rung, 

No fretful nxuimur faultered on that tongue ; 

But one fond wish his native land to reach. 

And fix his dying eyes on that loved beach ; 

That land his childhood roamed bis manho^ prized, 

The land his genius has immortalised ! 


Peace to the minstrel ! — little recks his dust, 
Who rears the storied urn or imaged *^bust ; 

Yet, if his shade, from yonder fields of bliss. 
Can deign to glance upon a land like this ; 

May not his spirit look complacent here, 

Where thousands shed the homage of a tear ? 
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NEW EDITION OF WORDSWORTH’s POETICAL WOltKS»* 


The appearance of yet another edition 
of the works of William Wordsworth 
fills us with much pleasure. Pretty 
things are these four little volumes to 
look at. There is some hope for poetry 
while such things are? Yes, we have 
poets in these days! — a gratifying 
circumstance this; for we hold with 
A. W. Schlegel, that, although our 
admiration of the ancients as excellent 
models of composition is not to be 
condemned, yet that it may lie, and 
has been, carried to a pernicious ex- 
treme. “ The learned,” he says,^ 
maintained that nothing could be 
hoped for the human mind but in the 
imitation of the ancients; and they 
only esteemed in the works of the 
moderns whatever resembled, or seem- 
ed to bear a resemblance, to those of 
antiquity.” To this prejudice the best 
poets have been fain to submit ; but 
the greatest among them — IJante, 
Ariosto, Spenser, Milton — at the same 
time were careful to vindicate their 
own originality; — hard task, but well 
achieved. Yet we may remark with 
the German critic, that “ what preserves 
the heroic poems of a Tasso and a 
Camoens to this day alive in the hearts 
and on the lips of their couTitrymen, 
i.N by no means their imperfect resem- 
blance to \"irgil, or even to Homer; 
but in Tasso the tender fetding of 
chivalrous love and honour, and in 
('amoens the glowing inspimtioii of 
patriotic heroism.” 

Inferior poets, however, have been 
crushed by the weight of authority; 
and, in particular, the poets of France, 
being apparently deficient of natural 
power and original genius for poetry, 
possessed little more than what<.they 
acquired from classical sources. The 
practice of our earlier poets might have 
taught their successors that such autho- 
rity was not altogether without appeal, 
and might even be departed from with 
advantage ; and that the models which 
it exhibited were not incapable of addi- 
tional grace and imaginative improve- 
ment. The circumstances of the times, 
however, had for a while obscured 
those morning stars of our literary 
firmament. The puritanic spirit was 
opposed to the cultivation of fini art 


and liberal study ; and the tastes and 
pleasures of the court of Charles IJ. 
were as inimical to pure poetry as to 
sound morality. Poetry, divorce from 
religion — with which naturally it is so 
intimately connected, and by which, 
it would appear, it was originally ani- 
mated — lost depth and elevation ; and 
only the surfaces and shadows of things 
were left, to which it condescended to 
accomm^ate the desires of the mind,” 
instead of “ .submitting to them,” as is 
demanded by Lord Dacon, “ the shews 
of things.” Not only were they alien 
from Nature’s God, but t^Natuft her- 
self also they made themselves stran- 
gers. Nature they forsook, not for a 
refined art, but for the most sensual 
indulgence and the most wanton dis- 
sipation, which were deemed not unfit 
subjects for a shameless muse that, no 
longer careful of “ moralising her song,” 
made melody in her heart unto Belial, 
and sang a joyful hymn to Bacchus. 
Drydeu might well exclaim — 

** How far have w’e 
Profaned the heavenly gift of poesy ! 

Made prostitute and profligate the Muse^ 
Whose hjirmoiw was first conceived above 
For tongues of angels !” 

Meanwhile, however, the purer mo- 
dels of our elder poets had vanished 
from the memory of a delgenerate age. 

“ So faint and limited,” Mr. Words- 
worth rightly remarks in one of his 
prefaces, “ was the perception of the 
poetic beauties of Shakespeare’s dramas 
in the time of Pope, that, in his edition 
of the plays, with a view of rendering 
to the general reader a necessary service, 
he printed between inverted commas 
those passages which he thought most 
worthy of notice.” Tlie writers of his 
day were merely imitators; they de- 
pended not on their own perceptions 
or feelings, but, “ looked ' at nature 
through the sjiectacles of books ;” and 
regulated their expressions, not by 
their emotions, but by their reading. 
Not seldom they used the language of 
passion when none was felt, and the 
diction proper for representation of the 
sublime and beautiful in thought and* 
tiling, when neither had been present 
to their imagination ; their works, in 
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fact, being merely productions of the 
understanding, that, referring chiefly 
to a system of verbosity, dealt almost 
exclusively in collocations of phrase. 
They were, for tlie most part, composed 
of centos, from tlie remains of antiquity, 
both of style and subject. 

Pope himself had a taste for imita- 
tion, and too frequently indulged it in 
his own productions, and expressed 
every thing with a certain mechanical 
uniformity of rhyme, rhythm, and ex- 
pression. But he Nvas the machinist of 
our poetical diction, and an accom- 
plished artist in the balancing of his 
numbers and the constniction of his 
periods; and devoted his life to the 
polishing o£ our verse, with a patience 
and a success which not to praise 
would betray either ignorance or envy. 

The exclusive attention paid to 
metrical arrangement, however, has 
tended to induce ordinary readers to 
conceive of poetry no otherwise than 
as \erse, and many only as rhyme. 
But verse and rhyme are merely the 
ornament of poetry. What poetry it- 
self is, most writers have found it dif- 
ficult to define. The orator, the philo- 
sopher, the priest, the fabulist, may be 
poetical in the mode of treating then 
appropriate subjects ; and we are al- 
ways ready to acknowledge the presence 
of the attribute thus induced upon their 
productions. But it is not of poetry 
as a quality that we find it necessary to 
inquire, butM'hat it essentially is. As 
a quality, we easily" understand it; 
hence our readiness to recognise poeti- 
cal diction a.s poetry, and, in days 
when there is a dearth of genius, to ac- 
cept It for more than a substitute for 
the power, whose pleasure it was to 
appear thus apparelled to the grosser 
senses of ordinary humanity. The 
Telemachus of Fenclon, and the ro- 
mances of Sir V\ alter Scott, though 
not metrically written, are conceived 
in the spirit of poetry. It is not to be 
expected that the perception of every 
individual shall be capable of detect- 
ing the creative principle, which, like 
the principle of life, escapes the knife 
of the dissector the very moment it is 
approached. We know not, indeed, 
whether the eye of the philosopher be 
most competent to the trial, — for di- 
vine poesy requires a poetical eye — 
one that has the senses in the sight 
to relish what it sees,” — to be suscep- 
tible of its peculiar beauties and more 
delicate distinctions'. 


Mr. Wordsworth, however, as both 
a poet and a philosopher, clearly com- 
bines ill his own person the attributes 
whicli are requisite to enable an indi- 
vidual to detect and apply the prin- 
ciples of poetry and criticism. Mr. 
Coleridge, also, a fellow-labourer in 
the same vineyard, has endeavoured, 
and we hope not in vain, with drops of 
“ true poetic dew,” to soften the rug- 
ged bark of metaphysical disquisition. 
Of these authors, we have a right to 
mention the names in connexion, they 
having co-opemted in the production 
of the lyricaV ballads, which led to the 
discovery of the philosophical laws by 
which their school of poetry is dis- 
tinguished, but which existed before in 
the works of the great poets of all ages 
and countries, and in none more than 
ill those of Spenser, and Sliakespeare, 
and Milton, although overlooked by 
men who w-ere afraid of trusting to their 
own impulses, and contented with the 
imitation of inferior models, — the works 
of taste ratiier thim of genius. 

It has been asserted that allusions 
from the intellectual world to the 
material are more pleasing than from 
the material world to the intellectual.” 
Mr. Stewart illustnites this by two ex- 
amples. “ Mason, says he, m his 
Ode to Memory^ compares the in- 
fluence of that faculty over our ideas, 
to the authority of a general over his 
troops : 

‘ thou whoso sway 
The throng’d ideal hosts obey ; 

Who bidst their ranks now vanish, now 
appear,— 

Flame in the van or darken in the rear.’ ’* 

" Would the allusion,” he asks, have 
been equally pleasing, from a general 
marshalling his soldiers to memory and 
the Luccession of ideas ? 

“ The effect of a literal and spiritless 
translation of a work of genius has been 
compared to that of the figures which 
we see when we look at the wrong 
side of a beautiful piece of tapestry. 
The allusion is ingenious and happy ; 
but tlie pleasure we receive from it 
arises not merely from the analogy it 
[iresents to us, but from the illustration 
It affords of the author’s idea. No one, 
surely, in speaking of a piece of ta- 
pestry, would tliink of comparing the 
difii&Vence between its sides to that be- 
tween an original composition and a 
literal translation.” 

In Opposition to these two examples, 
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we would adduce an instance from s. 69 ^72, inclusive. He is writing 
lx>rd Byron’s Chdde Harold^ c. iv. of the cascade of Velino, which he calls 

** The hell of waters ! where they howl and hiss 
And boil in endless torturS ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Fhlegethon, curls romid the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 

And mounts in sprays the skies.” 

** How the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bifuud, 

Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and reikt 
\\ ith Iiisyicrrc footsteps, yields in chasms a fearful vent 
'J’o thohroad column uhioli rolls on 

** J.ook back * 

I.o ' where it comes like an eterintif 

*' But on the verge. 

From side to side, beneath the glittering mom. 

All Iris sits, amidst the iiifemal surge, * 

Liki* Hope upon a death-bed, and, unw'oru 
Its steady dvea, while all around is lorn 
By the dhlracied waters, bears herenv 
Its brilliant hues witli all their beams unshorn , 

Kesemhling, 'midst the toiture of the scene, 
l.nve watch mg Madness uith unalterable mien.” 

Wc usk witli confidence whether com})anson alluded to, it would liave 

there is nothing pleasing in this refer- kindled it into the beauty whence 

once from the scene of tumult occa- pleasure is derivable. But then the 

sioned by a magniticent waterfall to comparison would have been rather a 

the world of tliouglit and passion, — subject for the imagination than the 

“ endless torture” cand ** great agony,” fancy, as we could demonstrate, if this 

— and “ ] unless horror,” — and ** de- were the proper place, or tliere were 

lirious fierceness,” — and “ eternity,” — occasion for it. 

and “dying liopo,” — “distraction” If poets are to be deprived of all 
and “ sei-eiiity,” — “ love” and “ mad- privilege of reference to the intellectual 

ness?” It may be a proof of the world, we should be obliged to take 

genius of I^rd Byron ; but this in- away from Mr. Wordsworth the cha- 

stance appears to us to form an uncom- racteristics by which he is particularly 

mon and most complex example of distinguished. In truth, the essence 

imaginative power. It is impossible to of his poetry (and indeed of all poetry) 

rcad the passage without emotion amJ consists in a perpetual reference from 

delight. The instances adduced by all that is mutable and material to 

JMr. Stewart arc but ordinary speci- something better, — more permanent 

mens of/«?iri/M/ analogy. The oiiginal and i3erfect, in the realms of thought; 

comparison of the tapestry is good ; it may be sometimes not expressed, it 

but It is unfair merely to transpose the is always implied. But the examples 

circumstances : it is not in reality giv- of this exercise of the imagination are 

ing us the convei'se of the com, but not confined to the works of the mo- 

only the rough model without the derns, — ancient poetry is impregnated 

workmanship. A writer of genius, by with this spirit, and the mythology of 

means of the poetical diction before the old world is but an emanation 

recommended by the author, might therefrom. “ An Iris sits,” said Byron, 

render the comparison equally pleasing, in the passage wc quoted, “amidst 

lie has laid before us the matenals the infernal surge.” But Iris was a* 
and slumbering elements of art, omit- deification of the rainbow, — the latter 
ting that genius wlierein is the spaik of being only a material phenomenon, but 
animation, — that divine energy which the goddess a creature of the intellect, 
pervades, exalts, which wakens into to which it was referred by the ima- 

bfe, and invests with power. Had gination of the “ mighty poets dead.” 

this sacred vigour worked about tin* A reforence to the states of the mind 
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in the act of dreaming is a favourite one stone ; tlie passage is valuable also, as 
with our author. The following is an intimating one of the principles' on 
instance, from the White Doe ^ RyU which his poems are written. 

“ Then, too, this song of mine once more could please. 

Where anguish, strange as dreams of restless steep. 

Is temper’d and allay’d with sympathies 

Aloft ascending, and descending deep 

Even to the inferior kinds ; whom forest trees 

Protect from beating sunbeams, and the sweep 

Of the sharp winds ; — fair creatures, to wliom Heaven 

A calm apd sinless life, witli love has given.” 

Lately, the comparison with dreams poet, in his Maid of Provence , has a 
has been adopted by many versifiers, pleasing inst;\nce of this allusion, — 
and some poets. IVlr. Proctor, better it having, as it would seem, become 
known by the name of Barry Cornwall, common properly m the republic of 
an elu^pint, and frequently a powerful t^erse. 

“ While on a reedy stream, 

Which murmur’d and iai oif w‘as lieard to fall. 

The swan w*ent sailing by, like a white dreanu* 


With the Roman poets, it was usual 
to designate wdiatever was happy by the 
metaphor white f — a form of speech 
adopted by some of our own classical 
poets. Here it is introduced finelv, 
and invests witli much beauty and 
effect an allusion that, from its frequent 
use and abuse, would else have been 
** w’eary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,’' 
and, in two words, blends the material 
and intellectual worlds, giving form and 
colour to the dim creations of sleep, 
and to the queenly w'alker of the 
waters the shadowy loveliness and 
peace of ajelicitous Msion. It was 
probably suggested by the following 
passage from the White Doe of Ryi- 
stoncy in which this interesting creature 
is thus described : — 

“ Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
Comes sliding in serene anu slow', 
and silent as a dream, 

A solitary doe ! 

White she is as lily of June, 

And beauteous a.s the silver moon, 
When out of sight the clouds are 
driven, 

And she is left alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ship som^ gentle day 
In sunshine, saihng far away, — 

A glittering ship that hath the phun 
Of oceyi for her own domain.” 

Wordsworth frequently refers the 
meanest forms of the material world to 
the sublimest resemblances in the iii< 
tellectual. Byron sometime^, as in 
Don Juan, reduces the noblest sympa- 
thies, the purest feelings, to a level 
with the basest propensities, tlie most 
polluted passion, or to an apathy worse 
than all. Now lie “ ojies the sacred 


source of sympathetic tears,” and un- 
seals the fountain of living waters but 
to mix them in his enchanted cup with 
the poisou-juice of madness and the 
lymph of death, though not of ob- 
livion. iNow lie disturbs, as it were, 
the dark floods of Styx, and, plunging 
into Its sanguine billows, enters by 
that gloomy passage tlie regions of 
his poetical paradise. Situation.s of 
anguish and agony are to him motives 
for mirth and occasions of laughter. 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
would extract from tlie ridiculous itself 
emotions of a contrary character. So 
fai from laughing in a vale of tears, he 
would weep at the jokes of a clown, 
and find matter of solemn musing in a 
Christmas gambol and a morns-dance. 
To him a scene of tlie broadest Immour 
w'ouUl suggest the most serious re- 
flections. W iih true imaginative power, 
every thing he touches he exalts, 

** Alid with the lofty sanctities the low.” 

It will not be uninteresting, per- 
haps, if we record here the original 
occasion which conduced to the publi- 
cation of the Lyrical Ballads, 

** During the first year,” says Mr. 
Coleridge, ” that Mr. Wordsworui and I 
were neighbours, our conversation turned 
frequently on tlie two cardinal points of 
})oetry, — the power of exciting the sym- 
I>athy of the reader by a faithful ad- 
herence to the truth of nature, and the 
po^er of mving the interest of novelty 
by the modifying colours of imagination, 
'rhe sudden charm which accidents of 
light and shade, which moonlight or 
sunset diffused over a known or familiar 
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Iwdflcape, appeared to represent the prac- 
ticability of combining both. These are 
the poetry of nature. The thought sug- 
gested Itself (to which of us 1 do not re- 
collect), tJint a series of poems might be 
composed of two sorts. In the one, the 
incidents and agents were to be, in part 
at least, supernatural ; and the excellence 
aimed at was to consi^ in the interesting 
of the alTections, by the dramatic truth of 
such emotions as ivould naturuliy accom- 
ptmy such situations, supposing them 
real. And real in tliis sense they have 
been to every human being who, from 
whatever source of delusion, has at any 
time believed himself iincfer supernatural 
agency. For the second class, subjects 
w’ore to be chosen from ordinary life; 
the characters and incidental wen* to be 
su<h as will bo found in every village 
and its vicinity, where there is a medita- 
tive and feeling mind to seek after them, 
or to notice them, when tliey present 
themselves. 

** In this idea originated tho plan of 
the Jjyriral Bulladst in which it w'as 
agreed that my endeavour should he di- 
rected to jiersons and character^ super- 
iiatund, or at least romantic ; yet so ns to 
transfer from our inward nature a human 
interest, and a semblance of truth sutii- 
cient to procure for these shadows of 
imagination that w'llling sus])cnsion of 
disbelief for tbe moment w'hich consti- 
tutes poetic faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on 
the other hand, was to propose to him- 
self ns his object, to give the charm of 
novelty to things of every dav, and to 
excite a feeling analogous to the super- 
natural, hy awakening the mind’:* atten- 
tion fiom the lethargy of custom, and di- 
recting It to the loveliness and the w'on- 
ders of the world before us — an inex- 
hlustible treasure, but for w^hich, in 
consequence of the film offamiliunty and 
Bcllish solicitude, w’e have ey es, yet see 
not, ears that hear not, and liearts that 
neither feel nor understand.”* 

Of these things of every day, not the 
least neglected is the animal creation ; 
and against some particular class of 
animals^ indeed, there appears to be an 
almost inveterate prejudice. Headers 
of taste, who would willingly consent 
that the While Doe should be linked 
with their ideas of “ tbe heavoiily Una 
and her milk-white lamb,” will object 
to the introduction of the pony and the 
ass, and other creatures of like bumble 
character. 

This difference is principally to be 
accounted for by the law of assocfhtion. 
In the beginning, all the objects of 


nature must have been equally capable 
of becoming poetical; but from these 
objects the earliest poets could not do 
otherwise than make a selection. This 
^selection was governed, no doubt, by 
the mode of society and way of life in 
those first ages, which were of a pas- 
toral character. Having been adopted 
by human genius, and identified with 
human interests, the objects thus se- 
lected would be rendered more poeti- 
cal ; and they •accordingly formed the 
sterling subjects of metrical composi- 
tion. In process of time, as men with- 
drew from the presence of nature into 
towns and cities, these subjects became 
the property of poetry with such as 
wrote according to precedent, rather 
than by the light of their cwvn inspira- 
tions. In later days poets have de- 
lighted to revert to those pastoral times, 
and attempted their description. In 
this attempt they trusted not to any 
original exertion of imagination, but, 
on the contrary, were confessedly 
guided by the authority of Theocritus 
and \ irgil. The lamb is peculiarly a 
pastoral object, and is invested with 
abundantly numerous associations, not 
only poetical but religious, by both of 
which the emblematic companion of 
the heavenly Una,” in her wander- 
ings, is hallowed and endeared. 

But such objects as did not happen 
to come within the observation of the 
poets of old, are for the most part bare 
of poetical, and altogeffier devoid of 
classical, associations. They could not, 
therefore, be expected to obtain a place 
in tile imitative productions of what has 
been not inaptly termed the Augustan 
age of English literature, or the Augus- 
tan age itself. But it is clear, that if 
our poetry is not to deal with other 
objects than those already consecrated 
by ancestral intellect, the most that we 
can do is to repeat what has already 
been accomplished in language, per- 
haps, more concise or elegant. This 
is exactly what was done in the eras 
of which we have spoken, and shews 
that, in each country, tlie poetic art 
had tlien arriied at a certain stage of 
progression. But it was impossible 
for the mind to stop there — it must 
have something new, and it wi// create ; 
for even in imitation it is not satisdeif 
with a mere copy. Imitation has its 
limits, but creation has none. There 
is more to be found in nature than in 
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ail the books tliat have ever been writ- 
ten. Genius, therefore, soon felt the 
desire to disentliral itself from the 
boundaries of imitation, and dared to 
expatiate finely over the universe o( 
matter and spirit. It is to tliis stage 
of progression that poetry has now 
arrived ; and it is laying up materials, 
for a future age to refine the rude, and 
to contract the diffuse. 

Our associations are not only fre- 
quently inveterate, hut deal as much 
with words as things. To words wc 
attach from habit feelings of the grave 
or the gay, the lively or severe, the 
ludicrous or solemn, wheieto the things 
of which they are the signs are not 
intrinsfcally l/able. ^^'e are prepiared, 
by the sublime descriptions in Joh 
and Homer of the war-steed, to wel- 
come his introduction into \ erse as an 
object of high poetical interest ; and in 
the mere annunciation of his name all 
that is majestic and spirit-stirring is at 
once awaikened ; but it is witli very 
different feelings that we hear or read 
of the humble pony, a creature of no 
pretensions but on tlie score of utility. 
If there were no objection to the pony 
from the meanness of its nature and 
employments, still its name is such 
to suggest images of the ludicrous to 
the fancy, which, however cafiricious 
in its m^e of operation, contents itself 
with objects that are definite and fixed, 
which it combines w’ithout effecting 
any change im their composition. Tlie 
genera] reader, in his perusal of n poem, 
will be found to exert this faculty mo!»t, 
which may be accounted for hotli from 
its iiifenority and its greater actiMty. 
Id treating familiar objects, or such as 
we are accustomed to contemplau; with 
a certain degree of contempt, de- 
serving not only of serious meditation, 
but as appropriate subjects for elevated 
poetry, tiie poet has an important in- 
convenience to overcome, which is 
much increa.sed if any sense of degra- 
dation attach to the^ appellative by 
which they are distinguished, which is 
not seldom the case. The rhyming 
words of ^the following verses by 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, in the Sc/t(Xfl 
for ScaadaJf produce of themselves a 
ludicrous effect : 

*■ Sore never were seen two such beauti- 
ful ponies ; 

Other horses are cIowtis, but these 
macaronies." 

But in the ballad of the Idiol lioi/y 
poet determines to lift tins incon- 


siderable animal above the rank which 
it commonly holds in vulgar estimation 
by the inHuence of his own ** imagi- 
native will" — a task in which he has 
succeeded better than might have been 
anticipated. For this purpose he en- 
deavours to elevate it in our regard by 
every possible means, and to subdue 
all associations inimical to a fiivourablc 
impression. It is a 

** Pony tliat is mild and good, 

Whether ho be in joy or pain, 

Feeding at will along the lone. 

Or bringing faggots from the wood." 

And he IS careful to inform us, that 

‘‘ Of this ponv tliore's a rumour, 

That slutuld be lose liis eyes and ears. 
And should he live u thousimd year*, 
ife never will be out of humour." 

And adds — 

Hut then he is u horse that thinks,** 

Of the ass it has liecn said, that 
the degradation of its name will for 
ever prevent it from attaining in the 
works of our Fnghsh poets the rank 
which IS socuretl to it on tlie canvass.’' 
If this be true, it is no less stningc 
than true, for it is remarkable that its 
picturesque interest is allogctlicr of a 
poetical ciiaracti r. ** Its agency in Uie 
fables of -I'.sop, and in the exploits of 
Don (Quixote — the comparisons with 
it in the similes of llonier — tlie fre- 
quent alliiMuns to it in Holy Wni — » 
the pictureN which it recalls to us of 
the hyr-paths in the forest, where wo 
have so often met with it as the lieast 
of burden, and the associate of the 
sagrant poor, or where we have stopped 
to gaze on the infant l)cautie.s which it 
carried iii its panniers ; — in fine, by the 
circumstances which liaic called forth 
in itb eulogy one of the most plea.sing 
efforts of Hufibirs eloquence, — its own 
c{uiet and inoffensive manners, and the 
patience with which it submits to iU 
life of drudgery" — invest it with so 
much poetical interest, tliat it is justly 
said, tluit ** few ninials have so power- 
ful an clfcct in awakening associated 
ideas and feelings.” Mr. Stewart fur- 
ther observes that, ‘‘It is worthy of 
remark that this animal, when wc meet 
with It in painting, is seldom tlie com- 
mon *ass of our own country, but the 
ass ennobled by the jiainter's taste» or 
copicU from the animals of the same 
sjiecies, which we have seen in tlie 
patriarchal journeys, and other Scrip- 
ture pieces of eminent masters.” From 
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the majority of these premises, however, 
one, we think, should be rationally led to 
a different conclusion than his regarding 
its applicability to poetical purposes. 
Mr. Wonlsworth, at any rate, has 
made the experiment, and wo shall 
shortly see how far he has succeeded, 
if at all ; and shall endeavour to explain 
the reason of his odbasional failure. 


where we may find cause for suspect'* 
iog that he has fiillen short of complete 
success. 

But our poet is not without pre- 
coficnl for the introduction of this 
animal in English poetry. The hea- 
venly Una not only leads in a line a 
milk-white lamb, but even rides upon 
an ass — 


' A lovi'ly lady rode* him fair hfsi(U', 

Upon n lovely ass wbito than snow, 

Yet .she niut-h whiter, but the stimc* did liTde 
UikUt a veil, that uiiitpled was full low , 

And ovjir all n hlatk st/de she did throw, 

As one that inly inourni*d , so was she sad, 

And heavy saU* upon hei palftre}' slow , 

Seemed in heart soniy hi<ld**n care she hud, 

And by lit-r, in n lin*-, a milk-wiuti^ lamh she leci.'\ 


In this passage the ignoble nature 
of the l)c*a>t does not, as it at least 
appeal's to us, interft*re with those lofty 
feehiics with which we come to the 
|>eru.sal of the I'uvry Qutrn. Tins in- 
clines us to suspect that the fault lies 
not so much in the pony (jr th(> a.ss, 
as lu the human beings w*iitt *whom 
they are connected. We can scarcely 
conceive anv thing more difficult than 
to execute the subjects of Mr. W ord.s- 
w Orth’s choice*, .so as to sjiiisfy the 
writer’s judgment and the reader’s 
taste. In Air. W ordsworth’s case the 
task w'as peculiarly arduous. He lud 
to divest himself of all classical pn- 
|)Ossessious, and the objects of Ins 
study of all .ulscitiiious associations, 
whether of the Jivel) or seure, and, 
in tlieir place, to impute 

“ A sense of jnv 

To the hare treeM and inountuins Imre, 

And grass in the green tieUl.” 

lie denuded nature of all the drapery 
with winch humanity had inviMcd hei 
from the dawn of the ciealion, and 
contemplated her in her nakchiess ; 
and he divested iwlry of tlie goigeous 
clothing in which her iinrnortal limbs 
had been arrayed, ever since she was 
recognised as the language of ilic 
gods.’* Thus unassisUd, lie dared to 
trust his almost unein bodied creations 
with a public that had for a long time 
been in the habit of esteeming the form 
above the substance, and sacrificing the 
spirit to the letter. To a contraiy course 
Mr. Wordswortli’s religious faitlf and 
feeling gave his genius a decided ten- 
dency. This tendency, howevih, he 
was willing to couuleracl, for purposes 
laudable in their origin and boneficul 
in their effcil^. 


Whateicr the rank or condition of 
life poe«y (lects lo work upon, it is 
Its duty, no le.ss than its privilege, to 
select the “ happiest altitudes of things,*' 
and represent them rather as Uiey are 
111 the idea than in the reality. Every 
thing, therefore, that tends to give them 
too much the appearance of liemg mat- 
ter of fact should be avoided. For this 
reason wo »)iould decidedly object to 
tin* name of Betty Foy, and the de- 
scription of anile dotage, when the 
workings of the mati rnal affections in 
humble life might have been equally 
as w'cll dejiicted in an action of more 
dignity Such characters and actions 
aj>])car to us insufficient to their own 
support ; they may answ^*r w'ell as rc 
liefs to a more weighty argument, but 
do not seem of enough importance to 
form the subject of a detached poem. 
Davie (lellatly, in the novel of liirirtT- 
/< y, is an idiot bo) ; but lie i.s modified 
by the other characters, and pleases by 
contrast. The author, also, has not 
thought It tilting to deprive him of 
every ve stige or indication of intellect, 
but givus him a shrewdness wdiich re- 
deems him within the limits of our 
intellectual sympathy. It is with the 
gleam.s of intellect that wc symjiaihise ; 
from tile uninit.gaied gloom of idiocy 
and insanity we must tuin with avei- 
sion, and no art of the jioet can render 
It agruablo. Mind can (July sympa- 
thise with minil ; and it is a pleasure 
lo detect even a few glimp.ses of it, as 
exceptions lo the prevailing obscurity^ 
which Ml fact lends them a vividness 
that lliey do no! naturally possess : 

•• Bughtc^l ufall the sun'.s bright beams. 

U hen storm ami storm h« 

gli'ams." • 
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We would therefore hold, that tliough 
for the veiy smallest manifestations of 
intellect we may feel an interest, yet 
that the entire absence of mind is not 
to be contemplated with any pleasure. 
This is our feeling; but we confess 
that the benevolence of that poet must 
have been divinely extensive that could 
despise these disadvantages, and with 
any delight endeavour to pierce “ the 
dim-discovered tracts'* of an idiot's 
mind. This benevolence cannot be 
too much admired ; and the genius 
must be great, in proportion to the 
difficulty of the task, that could grope 
its way in so dark a chamber. Hut we 
are afraid that the light which can be 
let in ilpon iW's very little either by phi- 
losophy or poetry. 

We acknowledge, howo\er, that it 
IS from the imbecility of our imagina- 
tions and the defect of our sentiments, 
as readers, that we do not properly 
appreciate the heart of that pex-t who 
can embrace even human beings so low 
in the scale of life and intellect, not 
only as his brethren and kinsfolk, but 
as worthy of Ijncal celebration. It is 
with the same feeling, also, be selects 
the low’est forms of nature, that he may 
demonstrate to such as are capable of 
perceiving the truth, that nothim; is 
insignificant in itself. The meanest 
flower — as the daisy, 

“ Which oft alone in nooks remote, 

We meet tl\^ere like a pleasant thought. 
When such are wanted.” 

** A nun demure of lowly port, 

Or sprightly maiden of Love’s court. 
In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations , 

A qneen in crown of rubies drest ; 

A starveling in a scanty vest ; 

Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 

1'hy appellations. 

A little Cyclops with one eye. 

Staring to threaten and defy, — 

That thoucht comes next, and instantly 
The freak is over ; 

The shape will vanish, and behold, 

A silver shield with boss of gold. 

That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
Id fight to cover 

— the small celandine, or common pilc- 
wort, which he thus apostrophi.se s — 

** A prophet of delight and mirth, 
Scorn'd and slighted upon earth — 
While the patient primrose sits, 

Like a beggar in the cold, 

Thou a flower of wiser wits 

Slipp'st into thv fllielter’d hold — 


— the briar-rose — and the little care- 
less broom that survives the haughty 
oak, which she had rebuked with this 
moral lesson — 

“ Disasters, do the best we can. 

Will reach both groat and sinall ; 
And he is oft the wisest man 
W'ho is not vise at all — 

— the humblest creature — as the rep- 
tile glow-worm, that is likened to those 
“ glow-worms of the earth, who, having 
shone meekly amid their native dust, 
shall ride trnisfigured through that 
fresh abode, when the s|>angled floor 
of ancient ether shall have vanished ” 

— the butterfly, the historian of the 
poet’s infancy — the redbreast, 

“ pious bird, 

horn, hv sunn* naino or other. 

All \%ho know tlieo cull tlioir brother 

and the green linnet, that seems ** a 
broiher of the le.i>cs’* — the skylark, 
the drunken lurk, who soars to his 
baiupietting place in the sky, 

** .Tovoun ns morning. 

Laughing and scomiug,— 
Happy, happy liver, 

Witli H soul as strong as a mountain 
river, 

Pouring put praise to the Almighty 
Gi%er 

— the pci-lamb, to which little Bar- 
bar.j Ix'tliwaile sang the song, which, 
when the poet repeated it, “seemed 
as if but half of it was her's" — ihf, kit- 
ten, playing with the fallen leaves — the 
nightingale, 

“ A creature of a fiery heart''.—. 

— juid the stock-dove, 

** Wliose voice was buneci among trees, 
^ el to he come at by the breeze — 

— are alike to him objects of intense 
interest and meditation, “lie finds his 
wisdom in his bliss,” and would 

“ Keen the sprightly soul awoke. 

And have farulties to take, 

Kveri from things by sorrow wrought, 
Mattffr for a jocund thought," 

Tlie ‘very sparrow's nest, with its 
“ bright blue eggs," awakens associa- 
tioiis^of thought and feeling worthy of 
being preserved in verse, of which 
he was afterwards bold enough to 
write, 
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** And in this biuh our sparrow built ber 
nest. 

Of which 1 sang one song that will 
not die,” * 

One particular characteristic of Mr. 
Wordsworth's poems, (and which his 
pzirodists have found it convenient to 
overlook,) is, that they, however simple 
the subject, invariably involve a purpose. 
We would distinguish, as peculiarly 
entitlcKl to admiration,** The Old Cum- 
berland Beggar,” *‘The Matron of Jed- 
borough and her Husband,” ** Lucy 
Oray,^** Kllen Irwin,” ** Louisa,” **The 
laist of the Flock,” **Tlie Aftliction of 
Margarf»t,” ‘*The Emigrant Mother/* 
and, though last not least, the exfiuisitc* 
jxtem of** Kuth.** 

llic tale of Pcler Bell is of a more 
f'levated order than mo.st of these, and 
of greater length than any It is not 
properly liable to any of the objections 
that ha\e been advanced against the 
Idwt Boj/. The liero is an agent of 
considerable interest, and the argument 
IS oi much importance. This poem, 
nut inappropriately, is addressed to 
Mr. Southey, as a contrast to the 
Thulaba and Kuhama^ ** having been 
com)»osed under a belief that the 
imagination not only docs not n'C|uirc 
for Its exercise the intcnention of 
.supeniatural ageiicN, but that, though 
.such agency be excluded, the faculty 
may be called forth as inipcnously, 
and for kindred results of pleasure, by 
incidents within the compass of poetic 
probability, in the humblest depart- 
ments of dully life.” 

*' Long have 1 loved what I behold, — 
The night tJiat calms, the dny that 
cheera : 

The common growtli of mother earth 
Suffices rat* , hor tours, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirtli and tears. 

“ A potent wand dotli Sorrow wield , 
Wlint spell so strong as guilty Fear * 
Repentance is a tender sprite , 

If aught on earth have heavenly might, 
Tis lodged within her silent tear." 

Peter Bell, a potter, or hawker of 
hardware — a wildf and woodland rover, 
having a dozen wedded wives — was 
travelling, one beautiful November 


night, alone, along the banks of the 
river Swale. Chancing to espy a path 
that promised to shorten the way, he 
left the common road ; which path, 
instead of leading to the road again, 
ends at an old quarry ; through which 
he presses, and arrives at a little field 
of meadow-ground — a deep and quiet 
spot, encompassed with rocks, under 
which, noiseless and invisible, flows 
the river Swale. Here he finds a soli- 
tary ass, whiclt tlie loneliness of the 
situation excites a desire in him to 
steal. He leaps on the poor creature’s 
back, but cannot, either by kicking or 
beating, induce him to move; the only 
motion to which he can compel ^>01 is, 
to **tiirn round upon tiff* pivot of his 
skull his long left ear.” •At length, 
yielding to his ill-treatment, the un- 
complaining ass dropt on his knees, 
tiien fell on his side, and lay by the 
river's brink, patiently turning his 
.shining h;izcl eye on his persecutor, 
whose further cnielty is unavailing to 
make him rise. He now perceives that 
the poor animal is gaunt, and lean, 
and wa.«»ted to a skeleton, and is almost 
irritated to throw him into the river, 
but IS alamicfl by the braying of the 
a'<s. He, however, consoles himself, 
that should any one come and see him 
there, they will think he is helping tlie 
dying brute; but, stooping again to 
seize the ass’s neck, he is startled by 
a Mght in the pool, w’hicli strikes him 
with such terror, that, after giving a 
loud and frightful shriek, he drops 
down apparently lifeless. 

Awaking from his trance, our hero, 
having raised himself on his elbow, 
suneys more curiously the drowned 
man, whose apparition had thus over- 
come him. He endeavours to raise 
the corse from the water, whereat the 
faithful ass instantly rt^ains all his 
animation, and stands close by Peter’s 
side, until the body is recoverecl. Then 
the meagre shadow knelt, in order that 
IVter might iiount on his back. 
Though the miserable beast had passed 
four days and nights fasting, he bears 
Peter onward with a firm atep and a 
stout heart towards the colhige of his 
master. Turning aside into the thicket, 


• There is an incorrect rhyme in this poem of the 

** She look'd a/, it ns if she fear'd it, — 

Still wishing, dreading to be near it.” 

This offends our critical ears. Mr. W.. in Uie present collection of his poems, hss 
re-written, in a more elevated style, his poem entitled Beggqrs, We wish he had 
corrected diese lines. 
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the rarer is startled by a burst of dole- 
ful sound ; it proceeds from “ a bloom- 
ing woodl^y, the son of the drowned 
man, who has wandered fortli to seek 
his fether. To die listening ass, ** that 
intense and piercing cry ’* has “ some 
intermingled notes that plead with 
touches irresistible;*' but to Peter it 
seems to threaten a vengeance and a 
visitation worse dian over had befallen 
him before. He is sorely conscience- 
stricken; the surround hig scenery ap- 
pears to change countenance. The 
hundy-rustling sound of a dancing 
leaf disturbs his too sensitive appre- 
hensions, and Peter exclaims, — 

“ Whtre there is not a busli or tree. 

The very leaves they follow mo. 

So huge hath been my wickedness.*' 

And a drop of blood on the ground, 
roceeding from a wound where ho 
ad struck the ass's head, thiows him 
for awhile into a coraforlless despair. 
He thouglit of the poor creaturo*M 
master, who had been seized witli sud- 
den death, and of the faithful animal ; 
and darting pains )Kisscd and repassed 
through his bosom. 

The spirits of the mind arc acti\o 
with Peter Boll. He endea\ours to 
reconcile himself to his situation by 
the reflection, that the poor man iio\ct 
but for him could have had Christian 
bunal, and that he is not the man who 
could ha\e thought that an ass like 
that was wortk the stealing But whilv 
knocking in a bglit and caroloNS way 
upon the lid of Ins tobacco-box, he is 
appalled by a singular iiKidcnt. Tlio 
ass turned round his head — and grin- 
ned; but Peter grinned lu bis luni, 
and shewed his teeth in jocose dotiance. 
Tlie muffled noise and rumbled .sound, 
made by a troop of iiniiers sonic twenty 
fathoms undei the earth, disturbed his 
temporary satisfaction ; ho 

Believed that oarth wan c barged to 
quake 

And yawn for lus uu^'orthy sake.” 

Tliey reach a spot, 

** Where, sholterM by a rockj’ cove, 

A little cfiajM-l .stands alone, ' 

With greenest ivy overgrown. 

And tufted with an ivy grove. 

“ Dying insensibly away 
From human thoughts and purpORt-s, 

The building seems, w'uU, roof and 
tower, 

To bow to .some transforming ^lower, 
And blends with the surrounding 
trees.” 


And Peter recollects that in sdeh a 
ruin he married his sixth wife. They 
pass an inn, brimful of a carousing 
crew ; but tbeir drunken joys, once 
gladsome and welcome, nvw, with a 
stifling power, compress his frame. 
The following stanzas deserve perusal : 

“ turupd adiift into the past. 

He finds no solace in liis course ; 

Like planet-stricken men of yore, 

He trembles, smitten to the core 
By strong compunction and remorse. 

*' But more than nil, his heart is stung 
To think of* one almost a child, — 

A 6w«H't and playful highland girl, 

As light and bt'niitenua as a squirrel , 

As beauteous and us wild. 

A lonely bouse her d welling was, 

A cottage III a heathy dell ; 

And site put on her gown of green, 
And left Iit^r motlier at sixteen, 

And followed Peter Bell. 

But many goo<l and pious tlioughhi 
Had she, and, in the kirk to pray, 
Two long Scotch miles, through ram 
or snow, 

To kirk she had been used to go, 

Tw ice every subhath-day. 

" And when she followed Peter Bell, 

It w’lis to l<>ad an honest life , 

For he, w itli tongue not iiHetl to falter. 
Had pb^lged his troth before the altar 
To love her us his wedded wife. 

*' A mother's h(q>e is hers , hut soon 
She droop'd, and pined, like one forlorn , 
From Scripture she her iK'.iiie did 
borrow,— 

Bcnoiii, or the lIiiUI of sorrow, 

She c.iird lier babe unborn. 

** For she had learn d how Peter lived, 
And took it in most grievous part ; 
She to the very bone was worn,* 

And, ere that little child was horn, 
of a broken heart. 

And now the Hpinta of the mind 
Are busy with poor Peter Bell ; 

Tjion tiie rights of visual sense 
Usurjiing with a j»revaleiice. 

More terrible than magic spell. 

“ ('lose by a brake of flowering ftir/A; 
(Above It shivering aspi^ns play) 

He sees an unsubstuatiul creature, 

JI1.S very self m farm and future. 

Not four yards from the broad high- 

* WU}'. 

Aa'l stn*tcho<l beneath the furze ho sees 
The liighlanrl girl — ii i»o other ; 
And hears her crying, as she cned, 
'File very moment that she died, 

' My mother ' oh, mv mother!* 
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Tho sweftt poured down from Peter's 
face. 

So grievous is bis heart's contrition ; 
With agony his eye-balls ache 
While he beholds by the fune-brake 
This misorublo vision." 

While Peter is thus afflicted and 
conscience-stricken, he hears the voice 
of a fervent Methodist, clamorous as a 
hunter s horn, re-echoed from a naked 
rock : — 

Repent * repent ' ho cries aloud, 

While yet may find mere)’ , sin re 
To love the I.ord with all your mi'^it ; 
I'urn to Him, seek Him day and night. 
And save your souls alive ' 

Repent ’ repent ’ tlinuirh yi* have gone** 
Through ]>a!lis of vickednehS and Hoe 
After the iltibv Ionian harlot, 

And tliough your .sins he red as scarlet. 
They shall he white as snoa 

These words melt IVier into tears, 
and he 

“ grew mild 

And gentle as an infint clnld, 

An infant that has known no sin/’ 

Tlien it was that he noticed the cross 
scored on the shoulders of the meek 
lieast which Iwre him. At Icngtli they 
approach the ))oor niatrs house, and 
meet bis little daughter Uachei. 

** She lo the meeting-house was bound 
In hope some tidings there to gather, 
No glimpse It is— no douhtful gleam — 
She saw — luid uttered \\ith a scream, 

* My father’ here’s niy father ’’ 

*' Tho very word was plainly heard, 
Hoard plainly by the wretctied mo- 
ther — 

Her joy was like a deep affright . 

And forth she rushed into the light. 
And saw it was another ’ 

And instantly upon the earth, 

Reneath tbo full-moon shilling bright. 
Close at tbo ass's she fell ’ " 

Having raised her up, Peter tells 
bis tale — 

" A piercing look tho sufTeror cast 
Upon the boast that near her stmids ; 
She sees ’tis be, that 'tis the siune, 

She calls the poor ass by his mune, 
And wrings and wTings her hands. 

*' Reside tbo woman Peter stands. 

His heart is opening more and inoio , 
A holy sense pervades his mind ; * 

He feels what he for human kind 
Had never felt before." r 

The woman sends her daughter to 
borrow a horse from Uie first friend 
she meets with. 


Awnj goes Eaehel, waepi^loiidi 
An intoDt waked by her distreee, 

1 ^mww 

And Peter bears the mother sig[i— 

* Seven ore they, and all fatherless !' 

** And now is Peter taught to feel 
Thai man's heart is a holy things 
And nature through a w'orld of death 
Rrcatho.s into him a second breath. 

More Benrchizig tliaii the breath of , 
sjiriiig. 

“ Upon u stone Uic woman sits. 

In agony of silont gnef — 

f'rom hirt own tlioughts did Peter start. 

He longs to jiroas lier to liis heart, 

From love Uiat cannot find relief. 

“ lUit roused, as if through every limb 
Had passed a sudden shock of tllread ^ 
'riie motiier o’er the thrSli^ld flies. 

And up the cottage stair she hies, 

And to the pillow gives her burning 
head. 

** And Peter turns bis sU^ps aside, 

Into a shade of darksome trees, 

Where bo sits down, he knows not 
how. 

With his liands pressed against his 
brow, 

And resting on bis tremulous knees. 

There, self-myolved, does Peter sit, 
I’ntil no sign of life ho makes ; 

As if his mind w'ero sinkuig deep 
Through years that have been long 
(isleeji ’ 

Tho trunce is passed away — bo wakes. 

“ lie turns his bead, and sees the ass, 

Vvt standing in the clear moonshine, 

* >\ lien shall 1 be as go(fi us thou i 

* Oh \iould, poor beast, tliat I bad 

now, 

* A heart but half ns good as thine !' " 

The little orphan boy, who had been 
out lo sick lus father, returns, and, 
without any misgi\iiig. fondles the 
gentle ass ; and with Ins affectionate 
.iclion so touches the feelings of Peter 
Bell, that he sobs even like a child. 
Tliesi incidents have such an effect 
on Ins mind and heart, that after ten 
months* melancholy he became a good 
and honest nuui. i 

It is imi>osnble to read the tale of 
llWgtifMT, without IioiDg forcibly 
reminded of Tam o'S/ianhm. Ben- 
jamin, like Tain, is a ^M'rail child of 
thirsty clay by liis infirmity he had 
once liefore lost the command of his ^ 
waggon; but Ins master finding that 
“jtilly leain” w'ould work for nobody 
else, restored them to the mild guid- 
ance of their old driver, who, along 
Kyd.il Meic and over Dumuaile-caiae, 
conducted them safely, without vexing, 
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or Btnmngy or forcings them to bear 
unworthy stripes. The poem recounts 
another trespass of this waggoner, which 
led to his Anal separation from the 
wain, and indeed to the loss of the wain 
itself; for no guide afler him could be 
found sufficient to the task. The perils 
into which his ebriety betrays him, are 
not of the supernatural kind as in Tam 
o’Shanter, and are therefore more pro- 
bable or humanly interesting, unless 
we understand Burns to have intended 
his machinery as being shaped forth of 
the drunken brain which is fuller of 
such fancies than the sober one, and 
more apt at projecting them into a state 
of objective reality, and giving them 
outward form and body. \Ve have no 


** warlocks and witches in a dance’* — 
no ** auld nick in shape o* beast’* — no 
winsome wench and waly” among 
the ** withered beldames, auld and droll, 
rig-woodie hags ;*’ — but wc have, in- 
stead, the sailor's wife and her baby, 
— and the lame and limping rough ve- 
teran himself, with his ass and his ship 
“ of lusty size— a gallant, stately man- 
of-war ,** — ** and fifty things beside ;*' — 
and lienjamiirs famous team, and the 
ill-conditioned iiiastifT, on whose head 
the half-incensed ass iiiHicted the fatal 
hoof-mark, which occasioned the dis- 
missal of the charitable Benjamin. 

The following description, at the open- 
ing of the poem, of a sultry June even- 
ing, is very beautiful : — 


Tis spent — this burning day of June * 

Sod darkness o'er ith latent gleams is stealing , 
The dor-hawk, solitary bird. 

Round the dim cnigs on henry pinions wheeling, 
Buzzes incessantly a tiresome tune ; 

That constant voice is all that can he heard, 

In silence deeper fur than that of deepeat noon. 
C'oiitidiiig glow-woniis, ‘tis u night 
Propitious to your earth -horn light ! 

But where the scatter€*d stars are seen, 

In hazv *traits the clouds between, 

Knch, In his station twinkling not, 

Seems changed into a p.illid spot. 

The air, in a lion's den. 

Is close and hot, and now and then 
Comes a tired and sultry breeze 
With a haunting and a punting, 

Like the stiHing of disease : 

The mountains rise to wondrous height. 

And in the heavens there is a weight ; 

But the dews allay the heat, 

And the silence makes it swec^t/* 


Bums was rather the poet of feeling 
— Wordsworth is rather the poet of in- 
tellect. Burns had more of the heart — 
Wordsworth has more of the head of a 
poet. Bums transmitted the impres- 
sion immediately as he rcc(*ived it — 
Wordsworth lays it up m his representa- 
tive treasury', to be excogitated as his 
own thought on some future occasion. 
Tlius Burns always speaks from present 
sensation — W'ordswdrih from know- 
ledge. There is the freshness of new 
feeling about the former — the glisten- 
ing tear iif the eye of wonder i>.*adiates 
its perceptions, like the dew upon tlie 
morning leaf, and nature is a perjietual 
,,Dovelty; but in Wordsworth there is 
the sobriety of more advanced cl.'ty; 
and the glories of the morning are but 
as recollections of early childhood,’* 
which, having endured unto the deep 
still noon, more thap suge^t ** intima- 
tions of immortality.” The poetry of 


Burns is that of a man who has sur- 
rendered himself to the allurements of 
sense, being, at the same lime, worthy 
of better things ; but, in despair of attain- 
ing them, determining to make the most 
of >\hal he has, and turn necessity into 
a \iriuc. That of Wordsworlh is of one 
to whom “ years have brought the plii- 
losophic niiiid ;'* and who, under better 
discipline and happier circumstances, 
has worked in the freedom of a noble 
nature and the wise spint of an en- 
lightened will. Bums constructs his 
poetry out of the infirmities of human 
conduct, and detests hypocrisy worse 
tiKin he dislikes license — Wordsworth 
celoibnitc.s what is excellent in man, and 
urges him on to [lerfection ; or, when he 
condescends to other themes, as in the 
Jwo TAieva, it is to excite pity for 
the condition of those who are reduced 
to such desperate straits, and to fortify 
himself ancf his readers in better pur- 
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poses. This comparison rather afiects 
their characters as moralists than as 
poets; but whether as either, we^can 
as little nart with the one as the other. 
For, as Wordsworth well observes, in 
his letter rospectin); Burns : “ It is the 
privilege of poetical genius to catch, 
under certain restrictions, of which per- 
liaps at the time of it^ being exerted it 
is out dimly conscious, a spirit of plea- 
sure wherever it can be found, in the 
walks of nature and in the business of 
men. Tlie poet, trusting to primary 
instincts, luxuriates amon^ the felicities 
of love and wine, and is enraptured 
while he describes the ftiirer aspects of 
war; nor does he shrink from the com- 
pany of the passion of love, though 
immoderate — from coruivial pleasure, 
though intemperate — nor from tlie pre- 
sence of war, thoegli savage, and re- 
cognised as the handmaid of desola- 
tion. Thus raising a po<*tic on the basis 
of his human character. Burns, in 
Turn o Shunter y like a true poet, pene- 
trating the unsightly and disgustmg sur- 
faces of things, has un^elle^l with ex- 
quisite skill the liner ties of imagina- 
tion and feeling, lliat often IuikI these 
licings to practices pr(Hlucti>e of 
much unhappiness to tlicinsebes, and 
to those whom it is their duty to cherish ; 
and, as far as he puts the r«*ader into 
possession of this intelligent sMiipathy, 
he qualifies him for exercising a salu- 
tary inHiieiice over the minds of those 
who are thus deplondily enslavc‘d.” 

There is a moral purity in the writ- 
ings of Wordsworth, wlncn perhaps 
may tind no sympathy in the bo>om 
of many of his iletraclors, but which 
will meet with a congenial echo in the 
hearts of the “ gentle and the good ;* 
and a philosophical majesty in his ideas 
to which the conceptions of few can be 
elevated. In his w'orks, poeAr\ and 
philosophy, too long divorced, and too 
seldom conversing, are reconciled and 
wedded in a happy and immortal mar- 
riage. He has risen ‘*to truth and mo- 
ralised his song,’* and made an essay 
more im|>ortaiU and extensive than any 
liithcrto attempted in the proper study 
of man, investigating the springs of 
action and the mvsteries of character, 
witJi a felicity seldom equalled^ and 
never surpassed, except by Sh.ikspeare. 
But it is not tlic cdiangcable ai|ji ex- 
ternal in liuman motives and manners 
tliat he .prefers to portray, but the per- 
manent and primitive ; lie desires not 
to expose the mere animal mechanism, 
but the spiritual arcana : and it is in 


this sense, and this only, that he can be 
properly called a metaphysical poet. 
He reduces our nature to its elements, 
examines them in their simplicity, and 
presents them, thus analysed, to our 
contemplation. He is, however, not 
the worse poet for being a philosophi- 
cal one ; metaphysics have not had the 
effect on him that they had on Schiller. 
They impede not the freedom of his 
movements, nor docs he work the less 
in the liberty aAd light of nature. The 
reason of this appears to be, that he 
was born as much a philosopher as a 
poet ; that his reason and imagination 
were coevally manifcaied, or nearly so. 
Schiller’s philosophy was acquir^; he 
w'as not a genial metapli^ician ; it was 
an art” winch he desired to convert 
to a second nature.” His peculiar 
defects have no reference to the system 
in which he studied, but to the fact of 
his having studied a metaphysical sys- 
tem ; and the reason that this sort of 
knowledge prejudiced his later poetry 
was, that neither ‘‘the gods” nor nature 
lutd made him metaphysical ; but he 
endeavoured to make himself so, and, 
lo speak tiic truth, not in vain. Ills 
fault was, that he wished to effect at 
the 1. It ter end of his life what was suffi- 
cient to occupy, and ha«* occupied, the 
largest term of human existence. Not 
so with Wordsworth. Ills principles 
sprung out of Ins freshest feelings, and 
those suggestions from within which 
speak most plainly in Arly life. He 
perceiveii at once the instruments about 
which his mind was employed, in the 
exercise of lliat art to which his boy- 
hood w\vs devoted. He looked into 
his own heart and into his own miud, 
not into any theory conuined in a 
book, and called “ the invisible stars 
from their huliiig-plaees” in die soul; 
he penetrated the recesses of lus being, 
and made discovery of the forces and 
law.s by which it was impelled and 
governed. The knowledge thus ac- 
quired he proc.i^ded to harmonise in 
verse, and illustrate in fable. Imagi- 
nation gave It shape and form, and 
fancy,, by means of her mnumerable 
associations and analogies, consistency 
and fellowship with the realities of 
being and of nature. It should never 
be forgotten, that there is no essential 
contrariety between poetry and philo- 
sophy : of the ancient philosophers 
many were also poets ; and MiUon 
was no less philosophical than i>oetical 
when he wrote — 
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" Know durt in die soni 
Are many leeier faeidtiai that aenre 
Reaaon as chief ; among these Flncj next 
Her office holds ; of all external Uiings 
Which the five watch ful^senses represent, 

She forms imaginations, *airj shapes. 

Which reason joining or disjoining, frames 
All wlint we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion.** < 


Shaks|)carc also happily blends the characteristics of both kinds of genius 
the following passage : — 

f I never may believe 

Thoso antique fables, nor tiiese fairy toys- 
Lovers and madmen hove such seetiiing brains 
And shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
IMore than cool reason ever comprehends. 

Tlio lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

* Are of imagination all compact ! 

* T)ne sees more devils than vast hell can holtl — 

That IS the madman , tJie loier. idl as frantic. 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of , 

The pot't’s eye, in a fine phrenzv roHiiii^, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaM-ri 
And, as imagiriutioii bodies forth 
l‘he fonii of things uiiknou ii, the poet's pen 
Turns llit?m to shape, and gives tu airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination, 

'I hat if it would but apprehend some joy, 

It compreheritls some bnnirer of that joy, 

Or, in the night imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear 


in 


Mr.Words worth holds some peculiar 
opinions relative to the diction projier 
for poetical comjiosition. 'TIutc, how- 
ever, seems to lie as much rcjisou that 
verse should difi'er from prose, as that 
eloquence sln'nild differ from familiar 
conversation ; and in fact, upon exa- 
mination, it will be found, that the dic- 
tion of Wordsworth is not of the low 
and rustic kind that some pseudo critics 
seem to imagine . lie, ind ecd , proposes 
to purify the common language of 
ordinary life from all rational occa- 
sions of disgust; he reserves to him- 
self the right of selection and the order 
of arrangement — a reservation which 
would only make it differ from clas- 
sical language inasmuch as it was less 
copious. But the diction of Words- 
worth is remarkably copious : lie must 
therefore have added, to the vocabulary 
of rustic life, words derived frqin the 
works of philosophers, and the conver- 
sation of |K>lished society. This is, 
iu trudi, what he has done. If that 
tvhich appeared so plau.sible in tlieory 
had l^een pntcticable in execution, still 
we conceive the author would have 
been in error, for ins i. sling on the gene- 
ral ad<n>tioii of tiie language of rustic 
lift. To rustic life if might Ik* appro- 


priate; but surefy would not lie so in 
|)ocms IP which higher agents were 
intn>ducc<l and loftier arguments de- 
veloped. Hut we are confident that 
this writer has l>ecri misunderstood ; 
bis only intention was to renieem our 
poetry from an arbitrary and capri- 
cious diction, extriiiNic to the passion 
which It pretended to represent, to a 
language which should l)c dependent 
on Uic thoughts and feelings oftnepoet. 
In so fiir as he has accomplishes this 
object, he has effected a licnefit for our 
national poetry, for which he deserves 
tlic gratitude of the present ace, and 
will obtain that of posterity. Indeed, 
the theory, when understood, reduces 
itself to a few truisms, which only re- 
quire to l>e properly expressed to be 
immediately acknowledged. These are : 
1 . That the language of passion should 
not he used when none is felt. 2. That 
jKTsonifications of ah.'»tracl ideas should 
not he introduced as mere mechanical 
artifices of .style. ,3. That words should 
lie fitted to the importance of the ideas 
to h^ conveved. 4. Tliat all descrip- 
tions should he true to the object nro- 
fe.ssed to he described ; and, 5. That 
.such expre.ssions, though beautiful in 
themselves, as have been foolishly re- 
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peatcd by bod poets, till inexpressible 
feelings of disgust are associated with 
them, should i>e avoided. . This is^the 
extent of the theory. Tliese rules, as 
they are those of good writing in ge- 
neral, are common both to prose and 
verse ; and only so far can they be 
identified, and no farther. Divine 
thoughts demand a diwne dialect ; and 
tlierc is a spontaneous harmony that 
will accompany the expression of siih- 
lime ideas, and break forth in an do- 
fjuent veheinenee, of whirli there is 
music in the very rumbling of the 
ihiJiuler. Tin V are not to'ln* expressed 
in pfdlar's langiiau^- ; and if it were 
Mr. Wordsworth’s desia* to reduce, 
tluin to its ci[);tcily, v\c have only 
to read tlie Ko'MrAit)//, to be satisfied 
that they will have a «li<'lion of their 
own, and snatch at phrases w’hieh no 
pedlar ever eoiueived, and are illus- 
tralisl b) a stieialions existing in none 
Init cl.iNou minds. 

Mr. \\ oid> worth’s theory, however, 
was partienlarl) deserving the notice 
of the piLsioral vviiler-' in our hmguage. 
The svs'eni of this kind of eornposition 
in geiier.'il pri cluihd llie ri prc*>entation 
of the pastoral inannriN of any but a 
classic age and connirv ; it might de- 
scribe how slh'piierds conversed in Ar- 
cadia or Sicih ; hot with their way of 
life and couveisalion in the valleys of 
** merry Knuland,” it left the reader 
undelighled. The rural manners of 
our native land were objected to, be- 
cause they were deficient m the lan- 
guage and asscK’iations of antiquity; 
but ifTlieocnlus and Virgil had argued 
111 the same way, the hiiigiiage and tis- 
socialioiis of ancient Greece and llomc 
would never have Wome classical. In 
fact, there was a conspiracy to render 
the very feeling for a national jiastcvral 
ridiculous; but the Kclogues of ' ».iy, 
m which this was attempted, produced 
a contrary otTecl. It is only neces- 
sary to refer to Mr. Southey’s Knglish 
I'xilogues, to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of producing a Jlritisli pastoral of 
high poetical interest and much dra- 
matic value. Some of the new poems 
in the edition under notice aie oi great 
beauty, and others vvriilen in a style of 
fancy more lively and less recondite 
than usual with the autlior. Thc*iale 
of Vadracifiir luul Jidiuj however, g.ive 
us such a conce[ilion of tlie rest of Uie 


poem,* tliat we shall not be eaisily sa* 
tisfied with any inferior efibrt of his 
genius, until we have the pleasure of 
perusing the whole of this great pro- 
duction. In the meantin^e, our recol- 
lections recur to those perfect speci- 
mens of English pastoral, The Ikoo 
BrotkerSf Michael^ The Old Cumber^ 
land hefffrar, and The Female VagrmUf 
— poems written in a sustained and 
elevated .style, upon subjects of which 
tlie perusal wilk make the reader wiser 
and better, lie has in tins collection 
made many alterations, as it would ap- 
pear, m some mstancc.s, for the purpose 
of elevating bis .style ; in others, for the 
amendment of the subject. Of some of 
the latter class of corra«tions a|>- 
prove ; mo^t of the former de not please 
us. The poems arc chiefly valuable as 
specimens of the [leculiar style that the 
poet originally proposed to exhibit; 
tliough, doubtless, also meritorious as 
displaying the working of the affections 
and the procedure of the faculties. 
There 1$ a little alteration of this sort 
111 the Sailors Mother^ in the last 
stanz.1. The original, speaking of her 
son’.s s^gmg-bird, runs tlius — 

“ He m a fullov*’ lodger’s care 
Hud left it to be watched and fed. 

Till he came back again, ^ 

Gur author now writes, instead of 
the line last quoted, 

** And pi|>e its song in safety,” 

Our readers will at oj^ce feel, that 
the reference to the sailor’s return to 
his home is more touching than to the 
safety in which the bird might pipe 
its song. 

The poem entitled Beggars, has re- 
ceived more extensive correction, in 
some instances judiciously; but the 
first line, as it is now printed — 

*' nefore nu* as the wanderer stood,” 

IS unmeaning when compared with tlie 
original one — 

** Shu bail a tall man’s height, or more 
but this IS compi r.sated by an alteration 
in tlie next stanza, which now runs 
thus : 

“ Ilur s’, in wus of Kirv'ptian Wfown ; 
Haughty, us if her uve had seen 
Its own ligh. to a disnmce thrown. 

Shu tow’urud — fit person for a queen,* ^ 
To head lliost* uiiciuiit Amazonian files, 
Ur ruling hiiiulit’s wife among the 
Giociaii ibIt'S." 


* We helitwu that this tulu is or was mtendiMl to ho part of ouo omie remaining 
portions of this Ucciuic. * 
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Tbe fine line, 

** Pouring out sorrows likn « ws/’ 
is substituted with» 

•* ** Forth did she pour in current free. 
Tales ” — 

And for, 

** Sweet boys, you’re telling me a lie” — 
we have the theatrical fustian of 


** Sweet boys, Heaven hears the rash 
reply !’ 

which is such a reply* as, we are sure, 
Mr. Wordsworth would not have made 
to a beggar boy. There is an addi- 
tional stanza of classical beauty intro- 
duced, as part of the description of these 
boys. , 


Yet they, so blithe of heart, seemed fit 
For finest tasks of earth or air : 

Wings them have, and they might flit. 

Precursors of Aurora’s car, 

Scattering fresh flowers ; though happier far, I ween. 

To hunt tlieir fluttering game o'er rock and level green.” 

An intelligent reader cannot peruse The ode to Lycoris, also, commences 
these volumes without feeling, that if in a style mythologically enriched : 
the poet prefer the walks ofunadorned n hath hetMi when earth was 

nature, it is> not because he is inca]iable proud 

of classical associations. On the home- Of lustre too intense 


best subjects, some of the sweetest 
sprinklings of antiquity, “ like dew's 
of Ca.staly,” may be found scattereil. 
Take, for instance, the description of 
the team on its return home in the 
morning, towards the close of The II 
goner. Another instance, also, of this 
classical endowing of his subject, occurs 
in tbe poem composed at Cora^inn : 

" The man of abject soul in vain 
Shall vinlk the ]Marathonian plain , 

Or thread the shadowy gloom, 

That still invests the guardian pass. 
Where stood sublime Leonidas, 
Devoted to the tomb. 

** Nor deem that it can aught avail 
For such to glide with oar or sail 
Beneath the piny wood. 

Where Tell once drew, by Uri’s lake, 
His vengeful shafts— prepared to slake 
Their thirst in tyrant’s blood.” 

** Tlie Haunted Tree” is replete with 
these associations, and “ Tlie Brownie’s 
Cell” furnishes a beautiful example : 

“ Wild relique ' beauteou.s as the chosen 
spot 

In Nysa’s isle — the embellished grot ; 
W'hither by care of Lyhian Jove, 
(High servant of paternal love). 
Young Bacchus was conveyed — to he 
Safe from his 0tep-d%me Hhea’s eye 
Where bud and bloom and fruitage 
glowed, 

Close-ciowding round the inf^t god ; 
All colours, and the UveUest streak, 

A foil to his celestial cheek !” 


I'o he sustained ; and mortals bowed 
The front in self-defence. 

Wlio then, if Di.ui’s crescent gleamed, 
Or ('lipid’s sparkling arrow’ streameil, 
While on the wing the urchin played. 
Could fearlessly approach tJie ahucle ^ 
f',i)ough for one soft vernal day, 

If I, a bard of ebhmg time, 

And nurtured in a fickle clime, 

May haunt this liorned bay , 

Whose amorous water multiplies 
'riie flitting halcyon’s vivid dies, 

And smooths its liquid breast — to 
shew’ 

I'hese Kwan-liko sixscks of niouiitaifi- 
snow’, 

W’bite as the pair that slid along the 
))Iains 

Of heaven, when \ eiius held tlie 
reins !” 

But all examples fade before the 
calm majesty and {icnsive lieauty of 
Laodamui. • Tliere is a closeness "and 
bawity m the diction and e^ire.ssioii 
of this poem, winch forcibly recall 
the statuesque descriptions of Dante. 
With what faith the widow’s fer\ent 
love endows her spirit, and Itow finely 
IS il expressed in her dilating form ! 
Nor is her faith in vain ; for the infernal 
gods grant her prayer, and restore her 
slaughtered lore! to her desiring eyes. 
Let the reader compare their colloquy 
with the scene between Hamlet and his 
** father’s spirit in arms,” and wc can 
promise him that he will ha\e a clearer 


* The first stanza of tliis poem has been coriocted, and tbe two lines - 

** l^ake as a witness of a second birth. 

For all that is most perfect eartli,” 
have been judiciously exchanged for — 

Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
' Revived, with finer harmony pursued.” 
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perception of the beauties of both, story of heroic and patriotic emotion, 
Protesilaiis has not a tale to unfold of and fervent faitli and matrimonial fide- 
** lust, though to a radiant angel link- lity, and pictures of elysium, and le»- 
ed,'' that “ sated itself in a celestial sons of fortitude : 
bed, and preyed on garliage but a 

** This visage tolls ihoe tliat my doom is jiast : 

Know, virtue were not virtue, if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish. — Karth destroys 
Those raptures duly~ Erebus disdains : 

Calm pleasures there abide — majestic pains. 

• 

** Ho taught, O faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passion ; for the gods approve 
The de]itb, and not the tumult of the soul , 

A fervent, not ungovernable love.” 

Tlie love of I.aodamia was purc^, and . in self-go veniment too slow,” she would 
yet she perished. Her ** mortal yearn- have detained the dear^iade, when 
ing ” suMued her nobler aHbctions. re-summoned by Hermes -to ibe 
“ Strong in love, but weak in reason — realms that know not earthly day.” 

“ lie through tJie portal takes hi.s silent way 

And on the palace-floor a lifeless c orse she lay. 

Ity no weak pity might the gods be moved ; 

She who thus perished, not w'lthout the crime 
Of lovers that in reason’s spite have loved, 

Was doomed to wander in a grosser clime, 

Apart from happy ghosts, that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet ’mid unfading bowers.”* 

Dion^ and Artri'at and Eiidure, arc plicity of style. We cannot resist ex- 
wnltcn in the same chaste and lofty trading the introductoiy portion of the 
spirit, and wiUi the same severe sun- former poem : 

“ Fair IS ihe swan, whose majesty prevailing 
O'er breezeless water, on i^curno’s lake. 

Hears him on, while, proudly sailing, 

He leaves behind u mooii-illumined wake . 

Heboid ! tlie mantling spirit of reserve 
Fasliioihs his neck into a goodly curve ; 

An arch throw n buck between luxuriant wings 
Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs. 

To which, on some unruflled morning, clings 
A flaky weight of w’inter’s purest snows ! 

—Heboid ! as with a gusliiiig impulse heaves 
That downy prow, and softly cleaves 
The mirror of the crystal flood, 

A'anish inverted hill, and shadowy wood. 

And iMsndant rock{ , where'er in gliding state 
Winds the mute creature, without visible mate 
Or nval, save tbe queen of night, 

Show'ering down a silver light 

From heaven, upon her chosen favourite 

Tlie remainder of Mr. Wordsworth’s by which the imaginative mind is con- 

works is composed cbietly of sonnets ; a tinually agiUited. Some of these short 

form of composition that must be a de- compositions lue among thesmost de- 
cided favourite with every true lover of lightful of this author’s essays. His 

poetry, and in which it has been the CHS- “ Miscellanecus Sonnets” furnish a 

tom of the most eminent poets to a view of his habitual state of mind and 

ready channel to those brief and evancs- heart, and daily life, calculated to exalt 

cent impulses of thought and feeling him in our estimation, not only as a 

* Thia poSBBgc is a very proper alteration of the original, which nimears to have 
been written in error — Virgil placing the shade of Laodiunia in a moimful region, 
^ong unhappy lovers. It also enforces the moral bettei. 
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poet, but a man ; and his Sonnets 
dedicated to Liberty/' vindicate liis 
character as a good citizen and zealous 
patriot. 

Mr. Wordsworth has w^ritten several 
inter -dependent sonnets, and shewn, 
better than was done before, how capable 
this form of composition is of bestowing 
grace on continuous narrative or didac- 
tic poetr)'. Of these the first published 
was Tlic River Diiddon, in which the 
poet paid that just Uibute of admi- 
ration to the memory of Robert Walker, 
the curate of Seathwaite, a man, we 
should think, after the poet's own heart, 
and who, perhaps, \AOuld have made a 
better hero for the E.icursion, than the 
philosopliicahf.edlar; but it is probable 
tliat the one is equally a cliaractcr fiom 
real life as the other. But channing as 
some of these sonnets are, they yield 
both in beauty and sublimity to the 
Ecclesiastical Sketches. Read any one 
of these singly, and peihaps it may 
not strike as being very remarkable ; 
but, taken as a whole, they surpass 
every’ thing of the kind for magnificence, 
ooth in style and subject. There is no 
straining after effect; all is indicative 
of the writer's steady confidence iti bis 
own ability to do the subject full jus- 
tice; he therefore declines to go out 
of his wray to catch a jierishabie and 
meretricious embellishment, but rises 
to the importance of his theme, and 
justifies the sublimity of his ow n indi- 
vidual geniuL 

There are also several sonnets of 
considerable fancy in the Mcfnoriais of 
a Tour on the Continent, as well as 
some lyncal pieces of undulating me- 
lody, from which we would single out, 
as having particularly pleased us, “ The 
Italian Itinerant and the Swiss Goat- 
herd,'' and “ The Three Coitairc Girls," 
the latter of which has a welcome refer- 
ence to “ The Highland (iirl," plea- 
singly associating it with that attractive 
poem. 

The ode, as it is tlse earliest form of 
poetiy, is also only next in dignity to the 
epopee and the drama. Pindar's dithy- 
rambic stiain celebrated gods« god -de- 
scended kings, and heroic contention ; 
Anacreon sang of love and wine ; llo- 
^ race the pleasures of wit and friend- 
ship ; it was reserved for Wordsworth, 
in no unworthy verse, to illustrate the 
desires of the soul and the joys of 
reason. With what delight could we 
dwell upoiv'every line of the “ Vernal 
• Ode,'* and The l*ass of Kirkstone,'* 


and most especially of that, the finest 
of all, “ On the Intimations of Immor- 
tality from the Recollections of early 
Childhood." This, however, we have 
not space to do. 

It nas been well observed, that the 
progress of improvement is never in 
a right line, but serpentine and gradual : 

The roticl the ituman being travels, 

Doll* follow 

'J’he river s course, tlie valley’s playful 
windings'* — 

and “ is frequently forced back towards 
Its fouiitains by objects winch yet can- 
not be otherwise evaded or overeome, 
but with an accompanying impulse that 
-will insure its future advancement." 
Tins IS, in fact, the case with every iri- 
di\idual ininrl. In the acquisition of 
every now I'auguage, we liegiii again 
writli the alphabet and accidence. In 
every fresh accession of knowledge, we 
are earned back to the elements of all 
knowledge, and start afresh to arrive 
again at the point of confluence, whence 
the muted waleis flow on with acru- 
niulated force It is tlie same with the 
species as with the indiMduai, of which 
the latter hut the tjpe It is ilic 
same with all science and all an — with 
every thing depending on huiiuiu inge- 
nuity or contrivance. But not until the 
rook IS smitten cun the fountain be 
detected. This, for the most |wrt, is 
aceomplished either by the sudden in- 
spirdtion of some great occa.sion, or the 
accidental collision of some mind, of 
exiniordinary though latent energies, 
w'lili the jirodiictioiis of another age or 
country' ; by which (as has frequently 
been the ca.se, in reli:iion, morals, 
|[iolitics, and literature), the dormant 
intellect of a nation may be awakened 
from a trance of centuries. I n tlie latter 
case, the influence of tlie imitated 
model will be apparent. In the earliest 
relics of English song, the Norman 
ballads — the influence of the French 
poetiyr is ap]>areut, and the French 
metres are horrow’ed. Perhaps, but for 
the Italian writers, the poetic genius of 
Chaucer himself would never have been 
manifested. Tliere is no doubt that the 
influence of their works, from which he 
made large transcripts, contributed to 
awi^ken and kindle within his mind the 
electric seeds, which only waited for 
the finger of the lightning to be “ touch- 
ed to fine issues.*' The fire in the 
stricken flint having thus shewn itself, 
it burned with a brighter and broader 
flame in the works of Spenser. Shake- 
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speare found the language of his native 
land improved into an instrument ca- 
pable of becoming the exponent of the 
sublimest ideas and the inlensest feel- 
ings. Comfielled by the circumstances 
of his education, no less than by hts 
own impulses, he looked into nature 
and liis own bosom for the source of 
inspiration, and found^their omclcs as 
autnentic ns tliosc of Delphi and 
Dodona. Milton soared upwjird on 
the wings of antiquity, and drank of 
the classic fountains on Helicon and 
Pindus, as well as of 

'* Silou's brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oiacles of God." 

Then came Drydcn. I-4?ss presumptu- 
ous, he culti>'ated the art of versdying, 
and gave modulation to heroic numbers. 
Pope tunied his attention, with exqui- 
site mosaic skill, to the composition of 
a poetical diction that should unite the 
utmost polish with the most faultless 
arrangement. Thomson, though he had 
an eye and a heart for nature, wafc held 
in check by false Delilahs of style, sen- 
timent, and illustration. C’ollins wan- 
demd into the remoii of abstractions, 
and became a painter of allegories in 
the pirdens of Klysium. Darv^ in sacri- 
ficed every thing to the mechanism of 
an artificial stvle of language and versi- 
fication. ( nwper recalled u^ to thought 
and feeling; but still his walk was in 
the limited parterres of art, not over the 
wide chumjmign of universal nature. 
For Wordsworth it was reserved to take 
us into the green fields, among vallevs, 
and mountains, and lakes, and to shew 
us tlic unso[)histicatcd children of na- 
ture in their primitive simplicity of 
thought, and feeling, and action. What- 
ever may be thought of the peculiar 
forms in which these have been eqibo- 
died — in whatever mwles they may 
have been manifested — still he has 
presented them to us in a “ question- 
able shape he has redeemed us to 
the healthy respiration of the common 
air, and the devout enjoyment of “ the 
blessed light, and the arch of the whole 


heaven." And this is praise enough. 
It is left for some adventurous baid'^ 
to combine, in immortal verse, an equal 
feeling for the natural and the true with 
the artificial and formal. The merit 
will remain with Mr. Wordsworth of 
having demonstrated, that it is possible 
to construct fine poetry without the aid 
of supernatural machinery or artificial 
stimulus. We have now no occasion 
to fear that some future Tasso will in- 
troduce “ the beautiful wonders" of 
ancient mythology into a subject of 
modem history ; or that another Boileau 
will seriously inquire whether the walls 
of Namur were built by Apollo or Nep- 
tune, or describe the god of the Shine 
as contending against ihWrench. No 
\'oltaire will agriin introdudfe the ghost 
of St. l^mis to U'mfy the soldiers, or 
to send the god of slec]) to his hero ; 
nor again summon the demons of dis- 
coid, fanaticism, and war, to assist at 
a duel of his epic persons, and then to 
be driven away by a good angel bran- 
di-Nhing the sword of God. 

Some great genius possibly may 
arise, who will combine tlie simple ele- 
ments, detected and brought into dis- 
tinct consciousness by our autlior, m 
some magnificent poem, suited both 
ill style and subject to the best and 
brightest endowmients of the human 
spirit, and to lips kindled w*iih live 
coal from the sacred altar of inspiration. 
But should this consummation, so de- 
voutly wished, be Jiccoraplished, we 
venture to assert, that there will be 
many a pale and pensive student of the 
muses who will revert to these earlier 
blossoms, and will inhale, with re- 
newed freshness, the fragrance, and 
behold, with sensations of primitive 
delight, the “ beauty of promise, ’’which 
shall be their perpetual dower — that 
exccUencc of dawning being, 

** which sets 

(To take an image that was felt, no 
doubt, 

Among the bow’ors of Paradise itself,) 
The budding rose above the rose full 
blown." 
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OUR FIRST DOUBLE NUMBER, AND THE REASON WHY. 

l.ETTER FROM TRANKFORT — < OUNT S.« A. ZARIFR’s TRANSLATION OF FRASER INTO 
POLISH —STATE OF ICELAND — W. O. 1 .*S C'ONTR/ ST — ODE TO THE PETREL — 
CUSIILA-M A-CHRF.K— R. M.\s SONNET TO EARLY GFMCS SHETLAND ISLAND EPI- 
TAPHS — nA\ L\ ’s SUSAN SUl TON G. F. il.*8 FLECIRIC HLISS WOll DSM'OUTll's 

OPE ON A PIMPLE POEAl ON III GINA — THE TERRIHI E rill NCllMAN, A SUNG — 

POTTS GINGER VERSTS IHL MODERN PYIIIAGOREAV, VllII A RIPl.V — THE TWA- 
TAM MACA/IXE AND HOLSTHl OF CORK — A LOl OF OlllEU MATT I RS — ENDING 

WITH A SELP-LAUDAIORY ODE ON REGINA, U\ OLIVER YORKE IN PERSON, 
o 

Our natal moment was pitched in a happy hour, but an unlucky month — for 
we saw the light in February. The consequence has been, that while the num- 
bers of our sale have kept on tl^eir regular course (of increase), the numbers of 
our series have most irregularly refused to quadrate witli the ordinary arninge- 
menUof the y<s^r. Our .Tanuary number, instead of opeiiiiiq: the annual progress, 
has hitherto *fctosed it; and our Chrutmas, so far from winding up ilic long 
lalxiurs of Ine twelvemorilh, was celebrated within eight sheets of the conclusion 
of a tome. 

" A fault like this should surely he aniendt^/* 

e.specially in times like those, wlion blots and anomalies of all sorts are aliout to 
he remo\ed by the most surnmar\ process; and knowing not liow cNc to bring 
oursehes into tlic order of the calendar, we have here piiblislicd a J)oi iii.r 
Nv M ur.R. 

Ilenceforw'ard, therefore, () most gentle reader ! thou shah find the order of 
thy binding undisturlied by deviations from the clue rouime ot the nionths. 
The precession of our Magazine ecjuinox, which has hitherto placed our Anes in 
the position of Pisces, and given to Scorpio, in lieu of I.ihni, the lead and 
guidance of the second half of the >ear, is now' put an end to, and our months 
flow freely as they should. This first of our duplicates — which may, in all 
probability, be followed by many others — would atlord us a fair opportumly of 
addressing t!»e public, were it not that, at the present inomonl, on tln‘ e\e ot an 
election, the public is as sick as a ghiiidered horse of all addresses uhatsoexer, 
and rejects pledges with as much horror as if it dreaded being mistikcn for u 
pawnbroker. 

^Ve therefore wave the ceremony of infomiinc: our readers that wc arc (lod- 
fearing Tones, who defy liiggery and Hadicalism in all their various braiiciies — 
that we wish for the support of the institutions lliat haie been the main cause 
of the happiness and freedom of our roiintry — that we de>pisc llio-e political 
economists wlio swallow the jargon of Malthus or Maceullocfi with good faith, 
and pure ignorance of the consequences of the doctrines they preach ; and that wc 
hate, as the enemies of the human race, all those wlio promulgate such doctrines 
with a knowledge of what must be their resiv'ts — that wc have a fei lmg for the 
fiT‘e-traders, the metallic-currency men, and their coadjutors, allies, and abettors, 
which would sink to the dee)»est depth of contenqil, weie it not for the know- 
ledge of die mischief w hich tiiey inflict upon u.s, and that makes us feel they arc 
Lny thing but contennilihle — llial we ilesire to preserve the churches at home, 
and the colonies abi^l — that wc arc in general inclined to peace, and that, 
beyond question, if we were to deviate from our pacific principles at all, it would 
not be to engage in a war to upset all the piinciples of Lnglish |>olicy, or to restore 
the chancis of French suprenfacy in Furope — that, in short, we are oppo.sed 
tooth and nail to the present ministry in all their views, projects, and eJesigns, 
and tliat we do not sec any particular probability that our opinion will ever alter. 

Let this programme suffice as a sketch of our jioliiical creed ; and those who 
will not understand it from what we have hert‘ set down, would not be a whit 
nearer to it if we were to extend the cxplanatiQTi over as many protocols as those 
which have been requisite to .settle the iicvcr-lo-be-seltled Jlelgian question. A.s 
for our literary affairs — our prose and vers<i — our gaiety and gravity — our talcs 
and homilicrf^our essays and epigrams — our cookery and criticism — our puns 
and pathos — our tragedy and comedy — our wit and wisdom — our science and 
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our ceteray — these, too, we pass with flying finger and volant plume, bein^ 
perfectly contented with the position which we hold in public esteem — a position 
wind) we boldly say was never yet obtained by any other periodical whatever in 
double tlie tune of our existence ; and even if we were not so contented, being 
from long experience perfectly convinced that no amount of palavering — no 
matter how genuine iii quality, or how dexterously applied — would suffice to 
induce an unwilling public to believe that talent afiounds where stupidity hold 
the sway. Not all the puffing of the ^vw Mutilhlify for example, can make people 
mistake a blown-up bladder fur a mountain. 

Having thcrefoixj decided to be silent on our merits, political and literary, 
leaxiiig tliem to be lauded by our friends, and depreciated by our enemies and 
ill-willcrs, wc recur to our double Number — the prune reason for the publication 
of which, viz. to rectify the ninge of the months, to set our calendar in order, 
in the manner of Julius (‘dL-sar, I'upe (iiegory the — we forget what number — 
anil oihcrs we lKi\e already nn^ntioueil. Tliere lurks, however, another behind. 
\N e wiNhed exeessiveU to hriii'.: the heap uf^r xcellent contributions which are 
inoiiilil) stiewu .ill loer U'*, plans nujmhus^ into something like a manageable 
mass. Jen!. ill, we ri'i'ollfi t, sonif veais ago, when he wms pleasei^ll^ bt facetious, 
declared ili.it lie had se\ir,d ton of MSS lying by him lu In', office. * Unluckily, 
soim inaliei-of-l.iel talculitoi, wlio took Jerdan at iiis woul, made .i mathcinalical 
Aunes of till* ^ nb it< wliitli llie Litauiy dazetU tlitn tlourl^he^l — 

(Se.'l not It' site — alas' tis gone, 
rtoiii pruililo to ri)undatiori.ston*‘ . 

Chuufe Is shot, uiitl U. K. L. 

Ill (itiier mansion tunes her shell. 

\pe, erilK. I'.ukuss, poet. inonl.MV, 

J’uu.sltT, |)hilosti]diei , and donkrv — 

( ro>«.’> and Jerd.in’s wadl-tr.uu'd ham! — 
d o »»tli* i haunts are sent (ti i.ingf , 

And our irteat mother oi the Str.uid 
JIas, like Its authors, got uo 

1 Pardon, (h‘ar lender, that fit of poetical fury, which .seized upon us as a similar 
attack came o\er the eoiiipaii v of vo\agers roiigregated in the ca\erns of Hukbuk 
llie pru siess, allei hating luvird the I’anoniphaaii word of the di\ine and infal- 
iilile oral l. J — we were s.iMiig that some niatheiii.itical com])uter found tiiat m 
JiTdan's crib, under Cross’s menagerie at J'Aeiei I 'liange, now' ruj)i!e.ssly demo- 
lished, there wa.s not room for halt a ton in the space where J. had locateil tw’cnty. 
Now', we ilo not wish to unit te our friend jii hi.s evug 'raiion ; but notliiug can 
be truer than that we w'ore sadly o]ipre^s< d by oui quantity ot itiultnt'f, and 
laboured under an i nibarra'^sinent of wealth. This we liavc in some measure 
eni|ea\oiirod to dissqKilc. 

There reinaiiis >oine ^e^^ consulerahle airear of correspondence, however, in 
spile of all our eflorls, to pull up, and wc willingly de\ot(‘ tins last half sheet to 
get rid ol as luuch of it as possible. 

NVe gi\e ]irec*'ih nce to ffiimgi. affaiis. The follow'ing Ivas been received from 
a friend in Fiankfort : — 

FrankfVrt. 

'J'here nre rertnin folk nmongftt us .sadly overstocked with sympotliy. It ovi*rflows 
on all occonons, like the eorilmhty of n geiillenian that hA|| been too free in Iiis 
potations. }*obtics, to those unused to imluhe them, wc know to be most intoxicating 
btuff; and DOW that illicit distjUntioii of this coni|iOiiiul is ns general as that of 
W'hiKky nmoiigsl our nmghhotirs, we marM>l not ut beholding so many heads tuniod. 
It IS, after all. but the epoch of 17 come baik ag,.in — the .Name seenei^ and same 
play, with ditiereiit actors, riion, loo, ananhy and revolution formed the aim, and 
phii.inthropy the excn.se. Our ii<‘ighlM>urK, the French, then as now', led the way, 
and we follow'ed till we were wel] nigh in the slough. At present, our “sweet 
voices” are “ all lor war” — now for Italy wiih Austria, then for Poland wdlh Russia,* 
hislly wnth all iho North iii behalf of divers little hitherto unheard-of states along 
the Uhiiie, and which onr political writers dignify with tin* appellation oftiermany. 

Now', about this siqipoHiMi (.ienn a ay, the whole press had been inflamed for tb© 
last month, and, as is evident, without knowing more almut the thim ahoilt 

Kanischatxku, as we shdll piovc (please the Fates') in lliis \utli^ letter. For 
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ourselves, we love Germaoy too, and are no enemies ter its Ubeities, which we wish 
to see expand and grow to that extent which is alone compatible with the duration of 
them. Moreover, we should wish to see the growth of the said liberty gradual 
and healthy — not starting up by fits, to fall straight into con8um])tion, nor swollen 
into exaggerated dimensions from the efifort to imitate neighbour ox.’* 

In order to be fully comprehended in tliis, we would ask, in what age or period of 
civilisation is Germany, ])olitira11y and suciullj’ ? lie pleased to recollect that the 
feudal sj-stem is there still in full vigour — that the aristocracy enjoy tlie old seigno- 
rial rights, their courts of justice, their nght of issuing ordo^naiices, and their inde- 
pendence of common junsdiction ; — this, even where they an* mediatised^ else they 
are sovereign princes, with all their privileges aggravated. There llie peasant has 
but just emerged from the serf, nor has he vet altogether ceased to be one. The ]>oor 
Bavarian is still bound by the corrte, and is, singular to sny, for better off in despotic 
Austria than in free and constitutional Wirteniburg. Have you ever observed on the 
Continent — you could not have travelled without doing so — entire hordes of Ger- 
mans wandering w'estnnrds, with w ives and chattels, in the iiiteiitiun of emigrating to 
America, and wisely bringing thither their chairs and tables, l(‘st wood should be 
scarce beyond the Atlantic ^ Well, these are slaves ftyiiig from oppressive tyrants, 
you think ; they are Austrians, Pru^snlns. *l)unes. No such things they are from 
Baden, Bavahn. the Palatinate, but iiie\itably from some constitutional iiind, wdiere 
freedom has di^^olve(^ the feudal tie of mutual protection and n'spect betwixt landlord 
and tenant. These countries are, in fact, dittoes of Ireland, — that coimtrv where the 
blessings of freedom have become curs<‘s, because not in harmony with the civilisation 
or tlie intellects of the peojile. 

It is certainly reejuiMte that upon such a region light should he let in gradually ; 
and the Congress of Vienna took the best mode of effecting this. It established 
states or representatn e assemblies with open doors, free to the reports of the press. 
This, in our opinion, was n great, an immense «tep-— the one preciseh ie(|ui.site after 
desiiotism, and the best intermediate betwixt it and a free state that could be devised. 
N'o country can pass from a d€»spotic government to a tree cm* at once witliout jieril. 
AVherever the thing was tried, it failed. Need we adduce Tnuice in ' We will 
alao adduce %ano<* in ItU.i. llatl slie not fretMlom — fnH*dom with a vengeance’— 
freeilom incompatible w'lth monarch v, with order, with social siiperiorifv of anv kind, 
as it has proved * Yet Krance heg.ui, in IRl.S, preciselv with that measure of liberty 
which the sovereigns of (iennany are still willing to leave to (ierniauv, mz. freedom 
of debate and reports, and freedom of the press, w hImi preliminary censorship. More 
than tins is impossible for the present. U by ’ BecauM’ nil metuis of ]mnishiiig or 
n*stnwning the excesse.s of the press after publication are impoisihle, I he only 
known mode is by a jury ; for if it be left to judges, that is coiini^cred mors* cruel 
than a prevei:*:i\e censor>hip, becau'*e it is a trap. Now, juries work as ill in Franco 
as III Ireland ; the institution does not suit the people; tliev w'lll ]»av no regard to an 
oath. In acquitting or condemning, sucli a thing asconscieiue is to!all\ umnflueiitiul, 
and feeliasr alone decides. Now, to wdiat side the feeling of a jurv lies m |Kditical 
matters, need not 1 h‘ jiointed out. W itliout a cen^o^^))lp, then, or .something tanta- 
mount, the preHS cannot be kept, m countries l.itidy liberated from despotism, from 
mastering both people and government. Ihe proposition we affirm to he as tnie as 
one of Kuclid, and scarcely less important. Had the goxernment of the** Bourbons 
in France been sufficiently convinced of it, tliey had still been upon the throne. 

To iifl, as Kriglislimen, u censorship is the n;ost odious spei ies of tyranny, a.s it 
would he the most idle. But our liberty dates some centuries; and our minds are 
proof, at least we trust so, in a great degree, against the poison of the jiress. In new 
states, how'over, the jioisoii works without the antidote ; and it is then but wise to 
allow' the former to be v»^nded but iii moderate doses. 

Our lovers of German liberty and license, however, do not stirk to these distinc- 
tions. Freedom is with them an element wliich they w'ould impart to all, like air and 
wat(*r; they deny the need of precaution, — the possibility of meting it. Ihey never 
enter into the consideration of the social state of uiiv people. Bavarian or Liisitaniaa 
— all are dim , — tw'o chambers afid a free pre.ss are the iio.*itrums to be admiiiistereil, 
without ever taking into account w bether the countries afford materials for the first, or 
may he in a state of health to support tlie second. 

Passing over these general coihsidenitious fontJie time, let u.s come at once to the 
accusation which is put forth in front ug.imst the Federal Assendily nfGemiHiij. 
It has m'erstepped its powers, — has interfered p ith the constitution of independent 
states, and has overturned their laws, in defiance of oaths and right. Uiifortuiiately, 
as far as the press is concerned, these accus'ations fall powerless against facts. In 
Wirtemhurg, *'.e censorsliip of the press exists sanctiofiiHl by law. In Bavaria, the 
^ king has am^e powei, given him by the constitution, to suppress the journal that be 
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pleases— a |K)wer that he did emydoy, of his own free will, before the Diet interfered 
or pronounced its verdict. Baden alone remains. It certainly did enjoy a free press, 
the licentiousness of which called down the special prohibition of the Diet against its 
more violent organs. Here, at least, exclaim the liberals, the great powers and the 
Diet overthrew tiie independent constitution of the duchy. But let us turn to that 
constitution — to the writtcm and recorded charte granted )iy the late Duke to his 
subjects, and jiromulgated on the 29th of August, 181». Is the liberty of the press 
by It declared indefeasible 1 ** The liberty of the press,” snith this fundamental law, 

shiill bo definitively regulated by the docrcses of the German Diet.” Such are the 
precise terms of the Charta of Baden. Ciin any one assert that they are in- 

fiinged upon by the lute decree of F'raiikfortl On the contrary, are they not faith- 
fully .irted u[)on, and scrupulously followed ? 

\V’here the Diet, however, certainly made a blunder, was^n ruling that the refusal 
of ihi! budget was unconstitutional and to be of no aviul. A <oveTeign, whether in- 
dividual or collective, never yet gained h\ putting forth such dogmas. It was quite 
soon enough to apply tin* reined v when the e\ il occurred ; and tliere were a hundred 
more adroit ways of avoiding this, than thus deiiouiirtng, and, in fact, provoking it. 
I'he (iermtui ji.ipers, ind<*ed, of the(‘oHhervati\e partv. have endeavoured to establish 
.1 di.stinctioii hetwet'n the ah>oliite w itldiohling of all funds, and the conditnpial or 
partial rejection of the hudget. 1 he latter, they say, i*' what the DlV^t by no means 
]>reteiHU to abrogate or oppose. But where is the line to he drawn i 4he truth is, 
llial the Austrian court limited its views to restraining the press; but when the 
Duke of Baden reunmstruted, that were he to interfere with the papers of his ducliy, 
his states would the supplies, the additional article respc«cting the budget was 
udojited by liie Diet. 

Do not siip]iose that ] stsiiid alone or am singular in taking this view of German 
afluirs. Believe me, the great hod v of the ( 'oiistitutioiial I.iberals of that country 
think preciselv aftei the same fashion, and that thev were as much aghast at ihe 
.Idcohiiusiii of the editors ot the (•craiaii Tiihnwcas Metlernirli himself, or the Baron 
Von lure kheiin. For tw enty, thirty, foriv years, v\hat the (jeniiau iiri^ss demanded 
was toleraiue, rather than fietsioin,--un enliiriitened and forheurunt censorship. 
And that Gerinan go\ criiinenfs can he forhearanl, llie IS a proof. 

Here is a journal jnihli.shetl in Central (lermaitv, wdin h eirculates’' thiough every 
state, which le^ eives troin time to time c oiumuniLations from every cabinet, which 
coiisequeiitlv re< elves the Inst iiilorinatioii, and whith, iiev'ertlieless, is decidedly a 
lilit*ral jmper. U e may satelv .'ssert, that the .•lue.vhurn' (hizette has done, and is 
<upahle of lining mote for the progress and evciituid tri‘edoiu of Germany than all 
the Maratisiu of W irtii, iVc. 

One of the artic le.s of tiie final act of the ('oiigress of N'leiina, was the obligation 
to bestow re]>resentativ e gviveTninents on all the kini*donjs of the jConlederation. 

e believe that the sovereigns were sincere, and that tliev would have, ere this, 
(Oiiceded the promised boon, bad France gone on in peace and prosperity under lier 
constitution. But it too soon became evident that the Bourbons could not hold 
their seals ovei that unriih' people — that a deniocracv would sooner or later prevail 
there— and that it would not fail to str«*t( h the* arm towards such spirits as Geriuuiiy 
i out, lined — and wInTe are they vvanimg ' — who would be ready to abet anareby 
and f evolution— any turmoil, m fact, where lestless ainbitiori might procure itself 
advunt.ige. I his, cv cn as far hue k a.s ten yeais ago, su>pencled the jirogress of liberty 
in Ciermany . and tlie linal ac c omphshiii«*nt ot revolution, in Julv bus put all 

meirtion ot the name* and chance oi ilie thing out ot every sage head in that country, 
riu* lihert\, that is to thrive, must not come of French growth. They will Jiave no 
grafts from that tree. And letter it is to defer the j>rogress, or the (omiiiencemeiit 
of represen tail ye government heyoiul the lUniie, until the people on this side have 
proved, by their i nines and escesses repc'Uted, and by their inuhilitv to fonii a 
government or pre.serve order, that frt»t»doin bus in‘ed of soi^e more fixed ba»is than 
the abstract one of thev people's right to sovereignty, in order to render it durable 
and safe. ‘ Vae.ru. 

• 

We are ntueli flattered by the iiit(*iitiun of Count Sunislas Auguste Zabier to 
irdnslate Ukoina into the Polish longue. He may depend upon the Magazine 
beuig regularly transriuttiHl to hin^ to \Narsaw, aeeording to Ins diieclions. ^ 

The article from Iceland, on the Polarisation of Light, though better adapted 
for a scientific journal than for ours, shall have an early insertion. The author 
may get a sight of the first, or indeed of any voliiiiu* of UrcriNA, by applying to 
the Uev. Glaus Stroineyer of Diotsdciiidt, who is in possession 9^10 work from 
the beginning. * 
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Wc cannot find the heart to refuse insertion to the following letter : — 

To the Editor of Eraser's Magazine, 

Sin, 

With fear and trembling and reverence 1 approach the exalted Rfgina — 
that bright paragon of periodicals, tliat lovely goddess, so Justly celebrated for her 
wisdom and excellence. May I dare to hope that her gracious Majesty will conde- 
scend to bestow one smile of approbation on me, and that she will not withhold the 
“light of her countenance” from the heart fui inspiration of a young poet? Tho 
glory of success will fully compensate for the reluctance 1 f^el to moke the attempt ; 
wd if the enclosed verses are deemed worthy of insertion in the pages ofllLoiNA, 
the honour will never be forgotten by your humble and obedient servant, 

W.G.T. 

We hope this pubhcation of his prose will satisfy >V. G. T., for we can only 
afford the first four lines of his poetry : — 

THE CONI R AST A FACT. 

1 saw her ' she was lovely ns the rose 
In fullest hloom ; fair e'en as mortals paint 
• Heaven’s angels ; beauteous ns livron's Huidee — 

The very mnster{)iece of Nature's forming, N.c. &.c. 

This must be sufficient. 

Many of our poetical coiitnbutioiis are pretty enough, and yet we arc obliged 
to reject them m reams. Wc ha\(* sated half a dozen; it is rather a pity that 
Barry Cornwall (whoso English songs we must notice by and by) should have 
written on tlie same subject as the following : 

TO Till- PITULI.. 

Proud sea-roamer ' whither away ’ 

Hath then the land no charm tor tlu*e ? 

Lov’st thou alone the ocean. !>i)ra \ , 

And the deep sea ? 

Hast thou no uest upon the chd', 

To lure at times the i^amh'rer home, 

As Evening sees the laden skiff 

And timber come ^ 

Or is It thine o’er lonely seas. 

Untired in wing, to cleave ihy path . 

Loving alike the gentle breeze 

And tem{»est’s wrath? 

O, a wild life and stem is thine, 

Bird of the free and fearless wing ' 

Thou dost not haunt the leafy vine, 

Nor moss-deck’d spring. 

Thv home is on the restless deep, 
fn tempest terrible and wild , 

But in Its quiet like the sleej) 

Of happy child. 

A learned correspondent quarrels with sonie of our “ Bits of Classicalily,*' 
making, especially, various complninls against the version of Cushta-tm-chret: ; 
in all whicn, however, he is wrong, as we could easily prove if it were w'orth 
while. We give his own version of the imporUint poem : — 

O corculum ! videsne, me scelestus ut 
^ractant hicce camifea? 

Aquam profudit, aU^ue fregit urceum, 

Jliiic busiavit conjugem, 

NatamquG i;gpuit. tSic vides, O corculum, 

Tractarit ut me carnifex. 

His other bit is not worth printing. 

^ R. M., T. C. D, ha.s a good ear for sonnetAing ; but we trust he will ncitlnA’ 
roitate Chatterton in his life, nor Keats in his poetry. 

SONNLT-.EAlll.\ f.lMUS. 

Art thou a blessing or a curse * O thou 
^ That gives! very children mastery o’er 

The men of might and mind and learned lore ' 
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Thou kindler of the inspired eye and brovr, 

Before whose youngs bright dawn mankind do bow. 

Like the fire-worshippers enrapt before 
The sun- god of their love ! • • 

* • • No more, no more 

Deem it a precious gift — a blessing now ! 

Poor Chat TEUTON ! it was tliy lot to teach — 

Thy mournful lot — the exquisite misery 
Man may inweave amid that garment rich 
'Pfiat God had given thee for a majesty 
Before thy fellows ’ Vainly didst thou preach ; — 

Another^ was to wander, [terish, preach like thee ! 

G. F. ll.'s poetry is too long and too grandiloquent for our humble pages. 
We cannot sidhcienlly admire the mysterious sublimity of the third verse ; — such 
glorious bursts of nonsense are preferable to the dull sense of many worthy people. 

Klee trie bliss beam'd from her placid eye, 

\V hero stngnant oscillations fiow for e\'er ; 

As up she gazed iipori the star-lit skv. 

Where circumambient love is silent never! 

The ninth stanza is equally magnificent : 

Huge buoyant hohemotbs, with jubilant wings, 

Shall sink declivious from the dew hipped skies ; 

And lulled by diapasons* murmurings, 

Shall bluniber on the hills of paradise. 


1 EfTEK I ROM MR. T. II. IIA^ I Y, \M11I A SONG. 

Sir, 

I^tny I request tlie insertion in your excellent Magazine of the follow'ing 
song, which 1 "think iiiny with great propriety he set to music, and sung in the 
kitchens and chop-houses of the metropolis. Kn*while has iny lyr#been strung to 
themes of tlie drawing-room now I strike it in a hwer key, but one 1 trust not less 
acceptable to those lor whom it is attuned, or less true to nature. 

1 am, sir, your obedient ser>'ant, 

T. H. B. 

SUSAN sen ON. 


Most lovely Susan Sutton, 

You’re exceedingly genteel ; 

I prefer voii much to mutton. 

Or even to good cow-heeh 
Mnre ^weete^ tar than cuNtard, 

More spicier than mustard, 

More statelier than the bustard^ 
'i'oiir channs 1 deeply feel. 

No pie or (’Unstmas pasty 
Can ht^ compared to you ; 

You are by fiii more tasty 
Than 8om?l, sage, or rue ; 

Thiui sugar you’re more sweeter, 

Mure sparkling than saltpetre. 

Than tlie queen herself more neater — 
JMy own beloved Sue ’ 


Some speak of Moggy Martin, 
I he cause I know' not w'hy ; 
But tJ)is ] know for sortain. 
Let men of her be shy. 

W hen beeiningly most placid. 
And w ell-behaved and tacit. 
She’s as hot as Prussic acid — 
.\h ' she is all my eye. 

Upon my soul, Miss Sutton, 

I pon my soul I do 
Not care a single button 
For any girl but you ! 

Not w ater-melons tw'enty, 

Or sausages so dainty, 

Or ovhter-sauce in plenty, 
Would 1 cqpiparo witb Sue. 


I.ETIER FROM MR. WORDSW'ORTH, W'lTII A FOFM. 

My dear Sir, 

Miuiy tlinnks for the last Number of your ^Magazine, in which 
is my portnvit. Of the likeness 1 shall not myself speak, although it is considered 
t striking one by my family and friends. As a slight return for the handsome way 
in which you have spoken of me in the double cupucity of poet and man, 1 
you the accompany mg stanzas, w'bich 1 composed iii a not uiigeiiial mood, for the 
purpose of shew'ing how* out of tho most ajtporent trifles (I Bi\y apparent , for that 
cannot really bo called a trifle from w*hich proceed great results) '* deeds ominous'* 


John Keats. 
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may springs forth. ** He serves the Muses erringly and ill,” as I have elsewhere 
remarked, who omits my occasion of demonstrating this profound and deeply philo- 
sophical truth. Yours faithfully, 

W. W. 


ON A PIMPLE. 


Should John Fraser 
A sharp razor 

On his chin e'er chance to lay. 

May he never 
Be so simple 
As to sever 

The huge pimple 

That stands-^ mountain — ^in his way. 


C!ut this mountain, 

And a fountain 

Of red hlood a’iH straightway squirt, 
Hugely spoilii^g 
Chin of Fraser, 

And tbus soiling 
Botli the razor 

And the clean collar of his shirt. 


I can't say, sir, 

How John Fraser 

Got the pimple on his chin — 
But he passes 
Hours in draining 
Quarts, pot8^;;lasses. 

All cont*\ining 
Beer or brandy, ale or gin. 


Thus may mort^ds 
Through the portals 

Of Imprudence never go. 
Men from simples 
Draw much sorrow ; 

And even pimples 
May to-morrow 

Convert our present joys to wo. 


We beg leave to say Uiat this John Fraser is not of our tribe — we know not 
his tartan. 


We have received the following stanzas from Co\ entry. They are rather 
complimentary ; but we cannot for our souls rcfTnui from pruning them. 


Ye ladies fair of Timbuctoo, 

Ye gentlemen of China, 

When you have nothiug else to do, 

I would advise you to peru- 
Se adorable Itegina. 

She’s better than the Monthly New, 
Or Blackwood of Edina ; 

On this account 1 trust that you 
Will have the good taste to ]ieru- 
Se immaculate Regina. 

Had I the wings of a cuckoo, 

I'd fly to Carolina, 

With this sole object in my view. 
That 1 might tempt folks to peru- 
Se incomp'rable Regina. 


If men of eterhiig genius true 
Are destitute of rluno. 

They’ve but to write a paper goo- 
D eiiougli to please tliose w'hu pern- 
Se ecstatical Regina. 

Ve letters-black and ladies blue, 
From Lapland to Medina, 

O! lie ver,Oiibs tile opportu- 
nity, but — w'Len \ou can — [>eru- 
be our ow n beU)\ ed Regina. 

Of doing BO you’ll never rue — 
There's lentus in nnn ; 

Rut nut BO much us in the view- 
S you’ll see each month, if you peru- 
Se our matchless fair Regiiia. 


She’s game all over, tlirough and through. Then let us all, both 1 and l>. 

Like gallant General Mina ; \V ith willing hands eutwine a 

And loves to flagellate the stu- Dull pojqiy wreuth of sullen hue » 

Pid animals that w'ont pern- For those ihiik heads that wont ]>eru- 

Se invmcihle Regina. Se her pagt's, dear Regina * 

We were r.early terrified to death on reading the following commuiiicatioti 
from Belfast, entitled **Tlie Terrible Frenchman.” A lum fellow he must have 
been, in all conscience ! 


Monsieur de Papillon w'as a Frenchman stupendous ; 

The size of hi/*cocked bat w^as abs'liUlkly tremendous. 

Upon his Wellingtoman nose huge spectacles he wore, 

And proved himself, where’er he went, a most infernal bore. 
« With his strut so big. 

And his well-frizzled wig, 

Sure since the w*orld began tliere was never such a prig. 


He walked the Boulevards with an aspect, so heroic. 

As would have fill'd with huge respect Diogenes the stoic ; 

He w'us so tall, so fierce, so strong, so teinhiy well knit, sir, 
'I’hat all the pettii mattres were frightened out of tlieir wits. sir. 
** If dat dere Papillon 
j^id they) will not begone. 
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For eating, fighting, swearing, drinking, no one could come nev huu ; 

The ladies loved him secretly — the men did nought but fear him* 

Though he could deign at times to look extremely apostolical. 

The least affront from friend or foe soon made him diabolical, 
lie took snuff with an air 
Tout-a-fait militaire. 

And said rude things with a nonchalance as beautiful as rare. 

In short, no one could conquer him, till Cupid from his quiver 

Took out a s\(aft, which pierced his heart, and riiin*d him for ever. 

In crucible of fiery love he floundered, pined, and roasted, 

Then perish’d like a turnip, or potato when 'tis frosted. 

Now he lies in Pcre la Chaise, 

Very much at his aiie. 

And v^ill not answer you, although you bawl as loud 's you plaite. 

Apropos of Phe la Chaise. Wo have rcceiverl an assortment of epitsmlis from 
a c^)iTrspuii(lc‘iit m licrwick, the capital of the Shetland isles. Take the following 
a.s a saiii[»lo of our northern friend's Igcubrations on this grave subject : 

ON TUI wiv. n. r.UNN. ^ 

Here lies poor (junn, who prcachM himself to death. 

And in the pulpit died for want of breath. 

ON MT.SKLP. 

If Tni not dead, I should be dead — for here 
J ha\e been huned for at least a year. 

ON TWO CHILDREN. 

Here he the bodies of two children dear ; 

One buried in JJundee — the other here. 

It strikes us we hate seen something like the last elsewhere : no matter; it is 
worth reprinting. We add another pair, which we are told are in Liverpool : 

os lOSATHAS Cnt'M. 

Here lies the body of Jonathan Crum — 

Ills soul has gone to kingdom come. 

ON T 13101 lit bllKW. 

Here Ho ihe remains of Timothy Drew, 

W ho died l.st March, 

Wo must, howoter, ]>ut a stop to any further acknowledgment of our poetical 
favours, and take some minor corresjioiidence at random. 

The Tua-Tam Vagaznie ainl the ** Ctv k-screo.\'* 

J)fAii Oi ivF.n, 

A word or two with you, if you ideate. It was in the rear of grace 
that Jolin lloUtir, a hihliopole in llie ** heuuiilul city called Cork,” established 
a inagaziue, which bore the two-fold title of The Muf^azine of Ireland, and Bolster's 
Qnartrrlit Magazine. It lu ted famously — ser\ed, 1 should say, as a literary safefy 
valve. From John Shea to Futrick Meagher, from Slielton Mackenzie to Joe 
O'Leary, from Jack IN inUle to >te]dien (all of them, 1 assure you. great men 

in the circles of the metropoh.s i»f4>eefand butter), the writing population of Munster 
gladly, ami gratuitously of course, ( for JloUter was fur too wise to pay, like ancient 
Pistol ), contributed to the ninth wonder of the world t^Gil Bias was the eighth, yon 
know) — this magazine at Cork; mind, 1 don't mean the magazine at dasbeen 
[consult Crofty Ooker on tlie locality], but Bolster's. 

\Nell, the Quarterly went on famously — regular in iioiiiiDg but the irregularity 
of its appeanince. I have heard that one quarter was us long Oo nine montlis : I do 
not believe the slanderous insinuation. 1 think that tliere were never more than 
eight months and three weeks between the appearances of this Quarterji' ! After a 
w'liile, it one day died ; John Shea went to America, MeaglnT to Carlow, Mackenzie 
to Kngland, where he now is a newspaper editor, somewlieie in the North; and the 
rest to the devil. By the way, I may nn well tell you a very palpable bit that 
Richard Lalor Shiel — he was a ]ltiar sketcher then in the New Monthly — one dapr 
made. The younger Bolster asked him for some contributions to the Mnga — it had 
not yet upiieured tlien. Voii din't pay V* •* No.” — ’* Have you named the work 
yeti” “ Why, not quite ; we have two or three titles that we shall pick and choose 
from.” — Well, 1 am sorry 1 cannot give you an article, but 1 ^all help you to a 
name, call the iniigaziiie the (^)nK-.scrc«j /” And having said thi^^e went abo^ 
the Four Courts, communicating, w ith wonderful industry, the effort of bis geniufijl^' 
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Yoa may ask, what the misohief 1 am driving at? Why, an Irishman does 
come round-fibout-iBh a little. You know The Metropolitan, Well, in tlie number 
for tills blessed montli of August there is a poem, in fine large type, as if thejr were 
proud of it, ** On a picture of Napolepn in his robes.** lliis identical poem is pla- 
giarised, conveyed, thieved, stolen, copied without acknowledgment, from the first 
number of Magazine (published in February t826), pp. 75, 76. Now, 

don’t you see what 1 am at ? I shall not comment on this pretty little theft ; will 
not you ? At any rate, if you don’t insert this letter, may I be happy if I ever write 
to you again. Yours, 

St. Giles’s. Patrick O’Callaoh an. 

Campbell has been humbugged, very clearly. 

Hibemicus complains that the Cambrian Quarterly has pillaged his discovery 
of Sir S. Meyrick’s turning Ned Conid the stone-mason into a god of the sun, 
without any ackowledgment that it had appeared in Fraseh. We may look to 
this, if worth while; but it is too late this month. 

Oiftrrd, Sept. 12, 1032. 

My compliments, Mr. Kditor, to your friend the Pytliagoreon. I beg leave to 
recomlnend hiij^ ^he ** Freshman’s Bible,” the which, if he reads, marks, learns, and 
inwardly di^est^ it, will teach him that there nre no such animals within ninety miles 
of Oxford as (Brasc/i- AW) tcrunglers.* By the l>v, I think that some time ago, 
he or one other of your quills talked of an Oxford medallist — a creature CH^ually 
apocr^-phal. Another, too, of your hands, in reporting the jiroceedings of tlie 
stulto-mirifico-scieotifico conclai e of literati, sends them to dinner in what he is 
pleased to denominate the new College Hall — the (where there are some two dozen) 
new College Hall'” as if Alma had but one refectonum wherein to refresh her 
sons. Never — notwithstanding the Pylh.’s short streets and cross streets — never, 
1 will venture to say, loomed tlie nose of eitlier sutuph over Alagdalen Bridge — 
Ke sutor, Ac. Trivial accidents these, I allow *. but Ki pede Jlerc. Besides, 
** if these things are done in a prreen tree, what shall ho done in the dry if the 
Tory organ, on mutters of its own cognisance, hrays out such noteless pipings,” 
what wonder is there at the thorough bass of tho lVnny U.ids — tlie ignorance and 
misrepresentation of Asmodens, Figsu'o, and Co. Kit North, I reckon - the iloored 
of Fraser ! — kens Magdalen Tower too feally to commit any such {leccadillo ; and as 
you are this month on the subject of comparison between iVIag. and Ueg. ( Hyperion 
to a satyr), just, for your own edification, set side by oide old J'bony’h “ Hone fier- 
manica; ” and your late Schiller papers. If that don't dis ihiise you of your infatuation, 
“ God help thee, Noll Why, a schoolboy would have been flogged for the \ersi‘ 
fi cation ; and wo to the contriburor who had dared jiresent tliein to Blackwood — 
North’s crutcbwould have auniliiluted him. 

In the name, then, of Torvism — which is but another word for common sense — 
do, noble Nolly! do sink that eternal thafl'onng about Uh.ina’s iiifulhbility' — by 
your account she is verily another Pope .loan. Uemember vourself hath said. 
Self-praise honoureth no man ;” and ^ours is in truth, like the Kisteddvod, the 
extreme of absurdity. Allow me, en passant, to oflVr my humble commendation to 
you for the knoutiogyou have bestowed on your rejected correspondent * a weatlier- 
cock who writes for Blackuotnl and the Acie Monthly at one and the same time, is 
deserving of the extreme penalty of ti^law. 

As an old subscriber and loyal subjlbt of Keci^ A, 1 have presumed to say my say ; 
and trusting that the hint, however w’orthlessly conveyed, may not be altogether 
useless, 1 have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant. 

To Oliver Forfce, Esq. I'oixs Ginger. 


Potts Ginger, a plague upon you 1 Why, in the name of Christ-Chiirch, 
Baliol, and Brazen-M>se, do you cram so many subjects into your epistle ? 
As it is, we know not whether to answer you calmly, or flay you alive for your 
confounded hypercriticism. Don’t you see that the Modern Pythagorean was 
bamming yi>u Oxonians with hisfBraren- AVse wranglcrt, short streets^ cross sfnets, 
&c. Sec. f The fact of the matter is, that Oxford has not the honour of being the 
seat of the tremendous nasal encounter at all. This awful event took place in 
#he classico-commercial town of Greenock, ir/ Scotland. The hero of the tale 
was an English student, and the barber one Neil Miller, who resided in 
Great Hamilton Street. Neil had a iremcndtr.is nose, the memory of which is 
still preserved with veneration over the west of Scotland ; but the story of the 


• lliis re/rcfs to thg Modern Pytbagoroaii’s tale, 
September Number. 


“ The \'icUms of Susceptibility,’^ 
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proprietor of this glorious feature havinc been burked^ is an invention of the 
incenious author, ^ho, in his Philosophy of Burking/' seems to have taken an 
odd fancy to this amusement, now exploded by the operation of the Anatomy Bill. 
Such are the facts sent us by the Pytlmgorean in the letter now before us, which 
accompanied his tale. Wc may add that the Greenockians are mightily tickled 
with the Nose, but bitterly deplore its transfer from Greenock to Oxford. 
Having settled this point good-humouredly, we have a mind to apply the knout 
to your learned shoulders, most erudite Potts, for the contumelious way in which 
you speak of our Schiller Papers but let it pass for the present, since this is 
our double-number month, and wc are more than usually good-tempered. The 
next part of your epistle is absurd ; and did we not suspect you to ^ somewhat 
of a clever fellow, we should be apt to pronounce you arniuny. We must (the 
deuce we must!) give over talking about Ueuina^s infallibility. Pooh, pooh. 
Ginger, this is all spoony ! We giant it would be very ridiculous for the 
New Monthly and Metropolitan to put fortli claims to such a pontifical quality ; 
but we never heard it doubted (till by your learned self) that Uegina was as 
infallible as the Pope, all over. So, •be a good fellow, and no more gaipmon. 
You may depend upon our infallibility — that point, like O’CoiKicirs courage, 
or Joe Hume’s impudence, is settled for ever. • 

P.S. If you see any blunders in Regixa, depend upon it they are intentional, 
and meant to serve a purpose. 

We return our best thanks to our cordial friend at Toliermory for his flattering 
compliment, and still more for his valuable present — a prime addition to our 
spiritual It is indeed an excellent ar/ir/c. He is a contributor after our 

own heart. NVe shall be happy to reccne from him occasionally such a spirited 
effusion as the present ; and we beg leave to assure him that we shall drink his 
health with all the honours at our next syraposiac — when we shall not forget to 
toast the fair maids of Mull, who, our friend informs us, peruse with much profit 
and delectation our matcldess Uegina in their hyperborean retreats. 

W'e have read Dr. M. O’D.’s excellent letter on Cholera, but cannot insert it, 
as we have devoted a considerable space to that subject in a recent Number. 
Wc respect the doctor for his profouna contempt of the standard orthography. 

“ The Ghost of the Doctor” in our next, if possible. — Negro” be hanged.^ 
F. St. J. N. will do. — B.’s answer to Moore in Uie Metropolitan is 8ctter intended 
than executed. 

Sin, 

Are you nwaro that the JllAgazine monthly introduces a long para- 

graph among its advertisrraents, purporting to be an extract “ from Fraser's Magasine 
for June,” in which a fulsonio panegyric in bestowed on its own columns ? It did 
appear, 1 believe, ai an advertisement, in your periodical ; hut the proprietors are 
inducing the public to imagine it was the aj^itor’s own opinion, ft commences : 

We wish to recommend to uurareaders the Lady's Magazine." As the work in 
question is now united with the Lady's Museum, and has consecjuently a large circu- 
lation, 1 thought it nght to acquaint you with this fact for your government. 

1 am, sir, Ac. Ac. Ac. 

We were not aware that any such fraud had been pemetrated, but we shall 
lose no time in looking into it. Perhaps, as the people say at the police offices, 
this public notice may be sufficient to ueter impostors. 

But our space is exhausted. We must then fore check our hand, bqi cer- 
tainly not dim our fire; for there they go — poz! a cargo of contributions in the 
back of the chimney. Heavens 1 what a blaze ! it is no wonder that this should 
be called the year of the comet. « i 

** Come,” however, some of our poetical contributors may say, ** as you have 
made so free, Mr. Yorke, witli our verses, why you surely ought to give us a 
chance of criticising yours, in return.” — Well! we have no objection. It is a 
long time since we wooed the Muse, and we are not quite sur^that she will be 
favourable ; but, to oblige our readers, we shall try for opce. Tm over tjge 
page, then ,good people, and read—— ' 
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A Setf-Laudaicrjf Oik hy Oliver Yorke. 

9b Millet Yflrit. 

Some sneer at us because we can't 
Shew Bulwer's yast gentility ; 

But what care we for such vile rant. 

We have — and that is all we want — 
Profound infollibility. 

Old Lucifer himself we dare 
Defy to shew a particle' 

Of error in Reoina fair; 

Or, ^th malicious hnger, there 
Point out a faulty article. 

Our verse is famous, and our prose 
Is so extremely sensible. 

That it quite charms our friends, and throws 
Into hystericals our foes 

With power incomprehensible. 

What wonder then wise men peruse 
Our pages with avidity ? 

If any mortal should refuse 
Hie pleasant task, we can't but choose 
To curse him for stupidity. 

Our litt'rateurs are men of might, 

And wond'rous perspicacity ; 

On this account, what they indite 
Is never wrong, but always right, — 

So huge is their sagacity. 

As for ourself, — ^tbe sapient Yorke, — 

(If self-praise be defensible) 

At getting briskly through our w^rk, 

Widi pen, sword, pistol, knife and fork, 
WeVe absolute — invincible. 

Quite matchless are our tales, — our wit 
Is'sharp as blade of Saladin : 

Our courser needs nor spur nor bit. 

And when we’re mount^ upon if. 

We seem a mighty Paladin. 

Encounter us no mortal can, — 

Not even the Guard Preven-Za-tive ; 
Well meet Tom Campbell’s Hitter Dann, 
Or any other mortal man. 

In toumay argumentative. c 

For philosophic nous profound, 

And native wit unteachable, 

We are unmatched ; — no line can sound ^ 
Our«mighty depths, or touch the ground, — 
For that is quite unreachable. 

Our temper is extremely good, — 

Spleen or the blues ne’er smother us ; 
We^ never in a peevish mood, 

And envy and her canker’d brood 
We don’t allow to bother us. 

To change the moon to Stilton cheese, 
JjliMce mutton chops from fyllabubs. 

Or good champagne from beans and peas, 
Mi&t all he done with greater ease 
, Than give Noll Yorke the mulligrubs. 


[Nov. 1832. 


O. Y. 


J. Moyes. Cutle Street, Lefmter Square. 
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WHIG FOREIGN POLICY. 


In Wliig band.s the foreign policy of 
this empire is naturally taking that 
direction which is the most repugnant 
to wisdom, patriotism, and pliilan- 
thropy. 

It requires small penetration to |ier- 
ceive tliat a nation, like an individual, 
must, in its intercourse with others, 
take care of its own interests, if it wish 
to escape ruin; — that, like the indi- 
vidual, it must guard against rivals and 
enemies, cultivate bcncticial friend- 
ships, avoid injurious connexions, and 
disregard evil examples, or be any 
thing ratlier tlian prosperous and 
virtuous. 

That which is so exceedingly self- 
evident dictated the principle so long 
devoutly believed in by both Whig 
and Tory, but especially the former, 
that England and France were natural 
enemies. France was the rival of 
England in trade, colonies, shipmog, 
and national influence : restless, am- 
bitious, and unprincipled, she was ever 
seeking to aggrandise herself and de- 
range the balance of power; in the 
eyes of many, her noxious manners 
and principles gave her a hostile cha- 
racter. As a necessary accompani- 
ment to this principle, it was held that 
England was the natural friend of such 
states as were the most in danger of 
being seized and controlled by, or the 
least disposed and able to restrain 
France. It was also thought indis- 
putable, that England was the natural 
friend it those nations which rivalled 
ber the least and bought of her te 
most. 

VOL. VI. NO. XXXVI. 


The policy here comprehended has 
been reversed from beginning to end ; 
to justify the reversal, the Whigs assure 
us that England and France are now 
natural friends and allies. The grounds 
of a change so great and vital neces- 
sarily deserve severe scrutiny. 

rhysically, France is less the rival 
of England, in commerce and colonies, 
than she was formerly; in spirit, she 
19 unchanged. Allowing the Whigs 
to make the most of this, it is wofully 
counterpoised in other matters. 

Jlegarding power, she is far more 
formidable than she was 4)efore her re- 
publican revolution. No one now 
dreams that Austria, or any other state, 
can contend with her singly; or that 
she can be duly restrained by any 
thing less tiian a combination of the 
other leading powers. In her own re- 
sources, and tJie alliances or neutrality 
she can command, she has almost 
grown into a match for the rest of 
Europe. 

In geographical situation, France is 
unchanged. She is still seated in the 
centre of Europ^i; she yet occupies 
that position which places vanous 
smaller states at her mercy, enables 
her to treat the great ones ii^detail or 
by distance, makes her influence pre- 
dominate, and givM her advantages 
equal to mi^ty armies and revenues. 

In ambition and rapacity, the thirst 
for war and 'conquest, she is no doubt 
greatly changed ; but it is to be mm 
odious and dangeroM. Formerly, the 
Uame rested principal^ on tlm go- 
vernment, but novf ilie lai^ poctiom 
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sits on the people. Rulers who, as 
the heads of party, gravely insist that 
she has a natural right to despoil and 
tyrannise over other states, are yet 
unable to keep pace with the demands 
of their subjects ; at the risk of official 
existence, they have to struggle with 
popular enthusiasm to avoid breach of 
treaty, war, and national plunder. In 
vain may the sainted ^VIngs rail against 
war in the abstract ; the Gallic Liberal 
finds it too dear to his heart to hear 
them, and his vanity cannot mistake 
them for schoolmasters instead of pup- 
pets. Change, in respect of the form 
of government, has only brouglit the 
subject to aid and impel the ruler; 
touching the •finctioiiaries, it has re- 
placed the expelled llourboiis \Mth 
successors \>bo, on the points before 
us, surpass them, and gi\en to lbe^e 
successors for fiecdom of choice the 
bonds of official tenure and state ne- 
cessity. 

France is mightily changed in regard 
to the emplojment of her mgantic 
power and mischievous ambition, but 
the change is only calculated to give 
it the most baleful operation. She no 
longer intermeddled and attacks as one 
of the independent powers resemhliiig 
the rest, and seeking onlv her own 
aggrandisement. Exalting herself into 
a kind of judge and dictator to all 
Europe, she makes it both her duty 
and right to keep every nation in 
order; nothihg is to happen, whether 
it affect her or not, but she is to take 
cognisance of it ; French influence is 
to predominate every where, and French 
armies are to enforce her decrees in 
every direction. Tliis is to Ije the 
case, not alone for her own direct, ex- 
clusive benefit, but wherever rebellion 
may shew itself amidst other stales, it 
is to have her countenance ; wlienever 
one part of an empire may attempt to 
separate from the other, she is to aid 
in the dismembennciit ; and every 
effort to overthrow ^hc governments 
and institutions of the rest of the world 
is to find in her a friend. 

It sigT^fies not how far sh^may be 
for the moment soflened in word and 
crippled in deed by intestine troubles, 
llie liberal and ascendent part of 
France, which is intended by the 
Whigs to have perpetual ascendency, 
makes alt this matter of open avowal. 
What are its claims for appropriation, 
on the Bco» of situation ana boundary ; 
or its dogmas on* the nece.ssity for 


French predominance; or its present 
use of French armies; or its conduct 
when any part of Europe displays 
rebellion ; or its language regarding 
the institutions of other states? If 
ever her present nilers could form 
themselves into a constantly prevailing 
middle party (which I hold to be, in 
the nature of things, impossible), it is 
abundantly manifest, that under them 
she would act up to the worst inter- 
pretation of the doclnnos she now pro- 
fesses ; for if the Carlist parly cannot 
triumph, it must soon cease to be a 
check on them. But it is neither cer- 
tain nor very probable that the repub- 
licans will not become her masters, 
and render licr a pest amidst tlie na- 
tions ; at any rate, they will always 
Imve her government largely under 
their control. 

llio liigs, no doubt, justify France 
for favouring rebellion and the over- 
throw of institutions in other countries, 
on the ground that she does it for the 
sake of liberty and the ngliLs of man- 
kind. On what kind of liberty does 
^he deign to bestow her affection ? 
l^vv democratic, which in its essence 
consists of the slavery of the Iveiter 
classes. It carries slavery infinitely 
further, I'retending to give power to 
the many, it really makes the govem- 
incnt for practical purposes a.s despotic 
against the many as the few; it sets 
up a handful of unprincipled tyrants, 
who care us little for the poor as the 
rich, without subjecting tliem to any 
effective restraint. No governineiit 
that her LibcruU have erected in the 
lust half century’ has been in practice a 
binned one, and a source of freedom 
to tiie people : her present one has 
perpetrated more direct tyranny, and 
that too on the multitude, than its pre- 
decessor ever attempted. Her owu 
experience during this long term de- 
monstrates, that the kind of govern- 
ment she wi.sheb to generally esta- 
blished IS, in its fruits, a hateful tyranny 
to all classes of society. As to the 
rights of mankind, how are they to be 
defined according to her example? 
The French people had a right to 
dethrone Charles X., but they have 
nor^ to restore him ; they had a right 
to lake up arms against a PoUgnac 
ministry, but they have none to oppose 
a Itihcral one, even if it place them 
under martial law. Nine -tenths of 
them, from different reasons, wish to 
change their government — they are to 
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a far greater extent anxious for such 
change than any other people in Eu- 
rope; yet they are so far from having 
a right to make it, that the attempt 
would justify their wholesale butchery. 
The necessary deduction is, that man- 
kind, and especially the portion of it 
called the people, ha^ no rights save 
such as the Liberal rulers of France 
may please to bestow. 

Political liberty, however valuable 
it may be, is not every thing re<piired 
by the community anti indivitlual ; if 
internal freedom be iHce-ssary, so is 
(even that it may exist) protection from 
external injury, l/ioking at the great 
family, or community of nations, which* 
Europe ctinsiiiutes, it is a grave matter 
to ascertain what would be the fiuits, 
should each stati* possess the kind of 
goieniment Frame woi ships. Jf she 
do not seek universal republicanism, 
no one c-in denv that she wishes to 
sweep away the aiistocracy and the 
influemc of wealth in every (juarier; 
whatexer her goxernimuit may be in 
other respects, it is to be wholly abo\e 
the reach of the better classes ; and, on 
her avowal, it is to be in guidance 
purely democratic. If the rulers of 
every' suite, gnuit and biiiall, weie but 
instruments iii lh<‘ bands of jiopular 
passion and delusion — if Uusaui, Aus- 
tria, \c. were virtually under pure 
democracy — if national rixalnes and 
antipathies could be brought into ex- 
treme action — if |K)|)ular thirst for na- 
tural bouiiciaries, rightful robbery, the 
destruction of comiHJtiiors, and the 
rhastisemeiit of enemies, were freed 
from restraints, how often would Eu- 
rope enjoy a moment’s exemption from 
rapine and slaughter, bow far wouhl 
freedom be tolenited m the greater 
states, and how long would the *mall 
ones know freedom, right, or being ^ 
For a reply we need not refer to the 
old republics ; we liave only to look 
at what the democratic spirit has done 
and souglit in France since the fall 
of Louis X\'L, and at what it utters 
in England. 

It IS very evident, that if the revo- 
lutionary feelings which France patron- 
ises were every where triumphant, it 
would have the most fatal eflect' on 
substantial lilKTty and the rights of, 
mankind. 

In other matters she is much changed, 
but not for the better. I’orraeily she 
had some stability of government, now 
she has none. Her government of to- 


day may be in ruins to-morrow; in 
this hour Europe contrives to place 
her rulers under the bonds of treaty 
and public law ; in the next they va- 
nish, and with them all her obligations 
to Ik* honest and peaceable. The 
puerile tickleness, wild passion, and 
intense selfishness of the people, now 
serve the proverbial insincerity and 
faithlessness of her rulers, in the two- 
fold diameter of irresistible .stimulant 
and unimpeachable justiiiciition. She 
must make xvar on others, that she may 
be at peace with herself; she must be 
a public disturber, that she may not 
tear out her own bowels; and if she 
become united, she must act in the 
same manner to remaTn so. Neither 
at present, nor in time to come, can 
she ho kept in order, internally and 
externally, by treaty or public law*, or 
any tiling hss than the jiower, moral 
and physical, of the rest of Europe. 

The doctrine which was fashionable 
at tlio (‘lose of the war, that her reten- 
tion oflier territories was necessary for 
the good of Europe, conUiined much 
more generosity than trutli. It is un- 
questionablN true, that France ought 
to he suflicienlly jiow'erful to balance 
the greater continental states, looked 
at separately ; but it is not true that 
she ought to outweigh them. It is 
not true that she ought to be sufli- 
ciently powerful to sit like an incubus 
on almost half the family of nations 
she belongs to — to contaminate this 
quarter of the globe with her destruc- 
tne and godless principles, shake it 
with her convulsions and evil example, 
scourge it with her lawless desires, 
and keep it almost constantly under 
arms to xvaich and restrain her. The 
proofs that, for time out of mind, she 
lias been to Europe the great source of 
irreligion, licentiousness, and turbu- 
lence — the parent of quarrel, war, and 
devastation — the cause w'hy order can- 
not exist, quiet cannot be enjoyed, and 
security cannot known — are also 

most conclusive proofs, that if half her 
power were taken away, it would yield 
unspc’al able benefits to Eiflope and 
mankind. I say not that it is pmeti- 
cable to divide her; but if .she cannot 
be divested of her destructixe power, 
at least (*verv thing ought to be done 
to resli-ain her from its abuse. 

halever i*cnegade ^Vhlgs may as- 
sevenitc, a statesman, J imagine, will 
find It difficult to(\i.scover reasons why 
England ought to be the natural friend 
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end ally of sndi a nation. On die 
contraiy, he will see that the changes 
made by time only render it the more 
necessary for the weight of England to 
go into Uie scale against her. To him 
it will be very apparent, that, on the 
score of common good, there never 
was a*moment when it was more 
essential for her to be bound from 
gaining the least increase of strength — 
for maintaining tlie re^,t of the nations 
in their might, independence, and 
union — for tmding to tlie physical and 
other checks which restrain her from 
mischief, and for watching her with all 
the vigilance of hostility. 

N^erthelesj, the Whigs have disco- 
vered reasons.* What are they? In 
the first place, they are to be found m 
the power and designs of Jlussia — the 
latter is now the bugbear against which 
Europe is to combine. Wonderful 
fruit of W’hig penetration 1 Does any 
one suspect that Russia seeks terri- 
torial aggrandisement at the cost of 
imy European nation ? No ; not even 
a Whig. Does any one dream that 
she would venture on armed interfer- 
ence w’lth the affairs of Europe, with- 
out the sanction of the other leading 
powers? No; not even a Whig. 
Is any one terrified with the suppo- 
sition that England cannot be pro- 
tected from her without the friendship 
and alliance of France ^ No ; not even 
a sham Whig of the new school. Is 
Russia the common disturber — the 
source of evil principles — the enemy 
on theory of governments in general — 
tlie despot over various smaller slates 
— the nation whicli perpetually con- 
vulses Europe with its disorders and 
revolution? Even counterfeit Whig- 
gism speaks not in the affirmative. 

It would be absurd to enter into any 
detailed comparison between France 
and Russia, touching danger to other 
states. The truth is, Europe has as 
little to fear offensively from the latter 
as from Austria, or efen Prussia. Tlie 
influence Russia lately possessed, was 
drawn principally from the personal 
qualities %f tiie Emperor Alexander, 
and with him it fell : on his death she 
returned to her foolish, selfish policy, 
and lost her place amidst the nations. 
Retribution has visited her in more 
ways than one, and most deservedly. 
Her situation, poverty, and destitution 
of means for ^enforcing aid or neu- 
trality, render her impotent for aggres- 
sion, save as an ally; and such alliance 


as would* give her undue pieponde* 
ranee is denied her by the nature of 
things. She has not grown in power 
more rapidly than France, she has lost 
none of her relative proportions ; and 
it is not more necessary for France to 
be powerfhl on one sidle, than it is for 
her to be so 09 another. If she were 
not as potent as she is, what would be- 
come of the balance of^wer? It 
would be comprehended in the will of 
France. 

But these are the principles of Rus- 
sia, which lead her to oppose every 
where change of governments. The 
worst that can he said is, she insists on 
one extreme, while France insists on 
another. If the choice be thus limited, 
which extreme oiiglit Europe to prefer ? 
Considering both means of aitainment 
and end, which would yield more 
practical freedom, national inde|Kmd- 
ence, security of ]verson and property, 
— human gootl of every kiiul, — such 
govenmients, with all their defects, as 
those of Hiissia and Austria, or the wild 
democracies France so ardently ad- 
mires ? The question, of course, com- 
prises, not only what the subject would 
receive from the ruler, but also that 
vital matter, what one nation would 
receive from another. No reflecting 
man caif hesitate in deciding for the 
Russian extreme. The latter assails 
not the peace of other slates ; it pro- 
duces not revolution and anarchy, — 
It lakes the side of religion and order. 

Still, England is a free nation, and 
therefore must act with France against 
Russia. Which of the extremes is the 
most in harmony with the institutions 
of England? That of France is as 
hostile to an hereditary and efl^'tive 
peerage, a national church, the in- 
fluence of wealth and learning, — in a 
word, to the English constitution in 
both spirit and letter, as to an absolute 
monarchy. Dial of Russia is as 
friendly to these institutions as to the 
form of government it prefers. The 
one nation would as readily aid, and 
the other as sincerely oppose, revolu- 
tion in England, as in any other state. 

According to Whig doctrines, Eng- 
land ought to act with France against 
Ru^ia, to give success to the general 
change of government France pa- 
tronises; in cons^uence, this grave 
question presents itself: Would Eng- 
lish interests profit more from general 
democracy than they do from such go- 
vernments as now exist in Europe? 
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In amity, trade, influence — the general 
relations between nation and* nation— 
the change would do these interests in- 
calculable injury. We cannot douj^t, 
that it would bring on us the horrors of 
democratic revolution, when the in- 
fluence of France alone has scarcely 
permitted us to save a nominal king 
and aristocracy. ^ 

Another pressing question, equally 
important, roust be noticed : Which is 
the most fritndly to the integrity of the 
United Kingdom, Russia or France ? 
The one would defend, and the other 
assail it. Let rebellion shew itself in 
Ireland or the Colonies, and French 
friendship and alliance will render it 
all possible assistance. Let generaf 
democracy be established, and the ter- 
ritories of this empire will be speedily 
compressed into the island of Great 
Britain, if even Scotland can be saved. 

It dtM^s not follow that, if England 
ougiit to stand aloof from France, she 
ought to go legularly with Russia. 
But if she cannot see constitutions 
ostablidicd like her own, — such as will 
give to mnk. property, and intelligence, 
then full sham of power, and, inoreoter, 
uphold religion and monarchy, — she is, 
m the ch<»ice ot evils, bound, by every 
thing she owes to herself, Europe, and 
the human race, to sup{>ort Uus.sia 
against France. Hers i.s the sacred 
bond, on the ground of self-preserva- 
tion, as well as every other, to oppose 
change wiUi all her might, if it be for 
the worse ; and not to coininit the sui- 
cidal error of supporting siunething 
more pernicious than republicanism, 
because she cannot sanction absolute 
monarchy. 

But \\ liig mgenuity has brought to 
light, in these inventive days, anotlier 
reason inexpressibly overjKJweniig, — 
to wit, that the friendship and albance 
will gum us boundless coininercial in- 
tercourse willi France. It is full time 
for the wretched snare thus laid for na- 
tional cupidity to receive due exposure. 
In bungling folly and impudent de- 
ception, it IS perfectly unique. 

Men like Sir H. Parnell and Dr. 
Bowring are exported, not, alas! for 
foreign consumption, but to negotiate 
a commercial treaty, or something sir 
milar, with France. What English 
interests do such men conceive they^ 
have under their protection I None 
whatever. Stuffed to bursting witli 
the warring dogmas and sliallow so- 
plusuies of such publications as the 


Westmruter Review, they are con- 
vinced that every demand France can 
by possibility make, England ought to 
satisfy for her own benefit. Speak of 
protecting your silk and glove trades, 
distilleries, or any thing else I Absurd ; 
tiiey know you ought to protect no- 
thing ; theirs is the love of negotiation 
made easy; they can only comply, 
and sacrifice. Casting behind them 
your magnifying, concealing, coquet- 
ting, and other old-fashioned means of 
bargain-making, their ingenious reply 
to every thing craved by the French- 
man i.s, — O, yes, kind sir, you ought 
to have it as a gift, for die sake of en- 
ricliing the country we act for. How 
prodigiously have difiicult matters been 
simplified I * 

Nevertheless, the sage d^otiators,-— 
baronet and doctor, book-makers, and 
political economy tutors, though they 
be, — find difficulties. They are un- 
liappily shipiHHl without their bale of 
equivalents. Why ? Because their 
sage masters have given away all bo- 
forehand. French silks, -r- French all 
things, even down to French verdi- 
gris, are already admitted, and no such 
bale can be manufactured. Anxious 
to concede every thing, theirs is the 
cruel fate of having nothing to concede. 
They knock at Monsieur's gate in the 
humble character of beggars ; and he 
js not to be mystified by them, even if 
they ply him with the baronet’s ponder- 
ous figures, or the doctor’s melodious 
stanzas. Impenetrable Tis adamant to 
both ai'itlimetic and rhyme, be gives 
them the withering answer, — You have 
nothing to offer in exchange ; and I 
sell, but never give. Beseeclied, he 
thus, with characteristic dexterity, ad- 
dresses the suppliants, — You have still 
duties on French brandy and silks, and 
until they are reduced 1 shall withhold 
iiiy alms ; then you may possibly taste 
my bounty. 

The mendicants send this liome, and 
of course matters are put in tram for 
compliance. It^is gravely announced, 
that the silk*trade will be hugely bei^ 
filled by a reduction of protecting 
duly ; and that a reduction of the 
duty on brandy will gain an immense 
trade with France. 

Now, in what is tins boasted trade 
to consist t Will France take our* 
cottons, woollens, and hardware, or 
our leading colonial productions 1 
Both the negotiators and their masters 
own tliat she will noit ; is still 
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confessedly to exclude almost all our 
principal articles of export. After the 
most laborious examination of her 
own interests, she may possibly admit 
iron and cotton twist, for the improve- 
ment of her hardware and cotton 
trades ; but she cannot go beyond 
this and similar admission. There is 
to be tio sacrifice for sacrifice, — no 
giving in%,one commodity to take in 
another; from beginning to end, all is 
to be done for her own exclusive profit. 
On the article or twoVhich she pre- 
tends she may admit, the duties are to 
be in a great measure prohibitory ; 
and the object is to chea{>en some of 
her productions, that slie may be the 
bettea able to compete with us in 
others. This 'she aiows; and she 
aiows farther, that in so far as she can- 
not compete with us, she shall adhere 
to her system of prohibition. 

Fortunate it is for our negotiators, 
that she displays such candour. Had 
she put forth her wonted diplomatic 
skill, they would doubtlessly have ne- 
gotiated aw^ the West Indies, with 
Canada as a make-weight, to induce 
her to put iron under prohibitory duty, 
instead of direct prohibition. As the 
matter is, these wonderful diplomatists, 
charged with the protection of English 
interests, press her, in jx-rfect sin- 
cerity, to relax her system in some 
points, to improve her manufactures in 
all. In plain English, which they 
never understood, they openly urge her 
to do her utmbst to equal us in manu- 
factures, and offer her all pn^sible as- 
sistance. Their art of negotiation made 
easy renders them her represeiitaiives 
against the sen.seless country whicli 
employs them, and makes them press 
on her acceptance what her craft and 
avarice may overlook. 

The boasted new trade, then, simply 
amounts to tins. If France tor once 
verify her professions, — and no one who 
reroemliers her recent shameful evasion 
of the navigation treaty can expect it, 
—she is on some bitce of articles to 
substitute prohibitory dutyrfor absolute 
prohibition. Our cxfKirts to her are to 
receive no increase of momeitl ; hut 
every thing is to be done for enabling 
her to reduce them to other parts, not 
excepting our own colonies. She does 
*iiot promise to admit our goods gene- 
rally, either now or in future ; on the 
contrary, her statesmen declare that her 
existing system of exclusion must stand, 
until it caq. be** replaced with one of 
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price equally effective. What, there- 
mre, do the Whigs deserve for the de- 
lusion they are producing ? As the 
price of tins trade, we are to surrender, 
not nominal admission, but a grave 
part of our manufactures ; to a consi- 
derable extent, we are to abandon the 
production of various articles, and take 
av.ny the tradi; and piofits of our 
manufacturers, aurjcidtiinsts, and co- 
loi)ist.s. Most odd and iiiicoutli is tl)i.s 
method of increasing trade, even 
though it How from tiie comhmed 
brains of leaden economists and tinsel 
small poets. What then do the W lugs 
merit for sucii scandalous sacrifice of 
national interests t 

This clamour— worthy, no doubt it is, 
of Whig understanding — for trade with 
Fnince, is practically one to send coals 
to Newcastle, or wrought cottons to 
ManchfKter. The ixnison why die two 
countries do not buy more of ciicli 
Ollier IS, they produce the same articles. 

To buy more of France, cnir only 
resource was to abandon in a certain 
degree the production of silks, gloves, 
ike. ; to buy more of iis, she must imi- 
tate this maiacllous exploit, and she 
refuses; she hsiN cottons and woollens 
of her own, therefore, she needs not 
English ones. After nursini; her ma- 
nufactures to this point, she will not 
sacrifice diem. One of tlit‘ f^apital 
jioints exhibited by the hms is, they 
deilare her adoption of free trade 
v\ould rather serve than injure her 
manufactures, which is tanUimnint to 
declaring, it would rather injitn* tlian 
serve our own. In the nature of 
things, our trade widi her can never be 
maienally iiicrcasiHl ; and our rnaiiu- 
iacture^ must suffer from whatever may 
cause them to be rivalled l>v hers. 

\\ hile the fra ndship and alliance 
cannet increase our trade with I'laiice, 
how will they affect it with other 
countries ^ Our commercial inter- 
course must necessarily be the greate.st 
with those which produce such cora- 
moditie.s as we want to buy, but not 
such as WT wish to sell ; and here, 
almost every other nation, not except- 
ing the smallest, stands above I'rance. 
If, therefore, the fnendship and alli- 
ance produce war — war with a single 
othe» suite — they can scarcely fad of 
faking from us far more than the 
amoprit of our trade with her. It has 
commonly been the policy of other na- 
tions, when too weak for warring with 
us in any other way, to attack our 
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goods with high duty and prohibition ; 
and this will not now be forgotten, 
when our own ruinous system forbids 
retaliation. The friendship and alliance 
at this moment are plunging ns into 
strife with all the nations on which the 
chief part of our Kuro])can trade de- 
pends. 

Was incoiKMstency s (4 monstrous and 
disgraceful as this ever witnessed i 
Here IS Kng|pnd groaning for a paltry, 
imposNihle increu'<e of trade with 
France, and spontaneously casting 
away her tnide with Holland, Russia, 
Friissiii, and Portugal. Pretending to 
worship trade, she is, without r-qiiiva- 
ient, or the hope of one, sacrificing the 
main part of her trade with Kurope.* 
\\ hen population is spoken of, is it 
odIn to be found in riaiice f When 
RnsM.i vies with the lattiT in millions 
of souls, wliy IS she o\crU»okedf Why 
are the (German millions forgotten ^ 
Does not the pound’s woilh of goods 
sold to i^)ilug;d yield as inucli profit 
as that sold to Prance' Doubtlessly, 
NMiig wisdom will reply, — Trade is 
profitable only when carried on with 
nations possessed of deiiuKratic and 
jxMpetually-changincuoNcrmnent ; with 
those under arlniraiy and st tiled rule 
It IS luinous; therefore it ought to be 
ubandoiitd with all Puropf'Uii nations 
save with France, with the uunost ex- 
pedition. At any rate, this fornix the 
gland principle on winch the Whigs 
are acting. 

i'aiglaiid is thus leaping from the 
friendship and alliance, not in< tease of 
tiadc with Frame, hui the loss of it 
with other countries ; let us now iii- 
((uiie, what she is reaping from it in 
oilmr matters * 

Jbmuiig iny faith to the sleeve of no 
man, i iu \ei assented to the Duke of 
WeUiiigiuirs declaration, ilial fouii the 
first tlure was no hope of le-unmng 
liollaiid and llelgium ; and (»f eourse 
the W hig deelaritions of the same kind 
were lost on me. It was a leading 
principle with all statesmen, that Hel- 
gmm ought to be kept from Franco, 
both as a means of eontiiiing the latter 
within due liiiuts, ami protecting from 
her Dutch indepciidenee. (hi it, 
llollaiui and dkdgiinn were united by 
the regularly-appointed rejiresenta .i\cs 
of all Fluropc ; and an arrangement so, 
essential for general good, and St* so- 
lemnly made, ought not to have been 
f^ ljacnficed, save on very clear necessity. 
Such necessity I never saw; I could 


not even discover it in die valorous 
flight of the Belgic warriors, when they 
left the existence of their country to be 
preserved by French armies. This 
inemorahle flight abundantly proved, 
(hat Holland, without any protracted 
struggle, could have coiujuered Bel- 
gium ; and, consefjueiilly, that the 
latter, from iiiriinlity to win and main- 
tain indc[)endence, had no^claim to 
it in national law. 

The mailer jin itself presented no 
difficulty ; theie was nothing to do 
blit to enforce sacred treaties, which 
bound every stiUe, and prevent a hand- 
fulofknaxes and cowards from over- 
turning the system of Europe. But 
the leading goveniments were scared 
out of their riMsoii by tfft French revo- 
lution, and this created (fiHiculties in 
profusion The struggle would en- 
danger general peace. How^ It could 
not fiossibly do so, if other nations 
acted witli common honesty. But 
there wa^ France What right had 
she to interfere f None whatever. 
Ne\eriheU‘ss, m case of a struggle, her 
people weie si fondly attached to the 
Belgians, that they would force their 
rulers to join in it. W ell, to restrain 
1’ ranee from flagrant violation of the 
law of nations, the King of Holland 
was persuaded and morally compelled 
to place his rights in the handN of his 
pielemled “ allies." O, foolish, and 
ill-trealeii monarch! never did king 
and |)eo])le suffer more foul and crying 
injustice than he and his have suffered 
lioin these allies.*’ 

(ientle reader, overlook it not, that 
France hen- was the great and guilty 
p.ireni of nii>ehief; and tliat, to keep 
lier from ciime, the other powers bent 
at her foot^'tool, and viitually made it a 
]innciplc, liiat lu-r rulers had a right to 
place her above treaty and publie law 
at the pleasure of her people. Hy 
such nie.in.s, including this practical 
:»uhmissiuii of all l'.uro[K» to her sove- 
reignly, she upset the system of JCu- 
ro|H' and hal.iiiA of power : for the 
allies were 4o settle matters on the 
basis of Ilelgic imlependence. It 
matters not, if she dal iioP establish 
this iiulependenee by open war, every 
one knows it would never have seen 
the light, had it not been for her ex- ^ 
ample, iiHermeddling, and influence. 

No one could be ignorant that Bel- 
gium, wiili nominal independence, 
would he greatly under the influence 
of France ; and that i folia yd, through 
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nakedness and weaVn^ wonld also 
be placed under such induence. The 
independence was in eflect the trans- 
fer, more or less, positively or nega- 
tively, of both Belgium and Holland to 
France ; and when resolved on, it was 
the first duty of the allies to make the 
transfer as small as possible in extent. 
The rights, security, and engagements 
of all Europe demanded that nothing 
should be ^ven to Belgium on doubt- 
ful claim, and that slie should be 
bound to the lowest point of feeble- 
ness : every thing was in favour of 
compliance. Belgium had not pos- 
sessM being as a separate state; pass- 
ing from one master to another, she 
still* had only been dependent pro- 
vinces ; while khe liad from inheritance 
no corporate territorial rights as an in- 
dependent nation, she had conquered 
none, and she was incapable of con- 
quering any. Farther, in reality she 
wished to be, not independent, but a 
part of France. From her situation, 
and the feelings of every kind she dis- 
placed, it was impossible to make her, 
as an independent state, useful to Eu- 
rope, either as make-weight or neutral 
barrier. All this gave the allies a clear 
right to draw her boundaries, so far as 
regarded herself, as the general good 
prescribed, and especially to withhold 
any territoiy .she had not conquered, 
and could not conquer. On tiie other 
hand, lloilaod had her independent 
national rights defined aod guaranteed 
in every way; and the allies were 
bound to ])rcserve to her, not only her 
temtory and jurisdictions, but her de- 
fences and security. It is idle to say, 
that if she retain her ancient terntory 
she loses nothing, although she receives 
for neighbours implacable foes instead 
of natural protectors, exchanges an im- 
passable frontier for nakedness, and 
has the key to her given to an irresisti- 
ble, unprincipled enemy. In effect, 
this is to take from her every inch of 
territoiy, — to destroy her as an inde- 
pendent state. And M is equally idle 
to say, that when Belgium is under- 
going total change in shape and nature 
— is reoeiting what in public «law she 
had no right to — and does not poasess 
any territory as a separate state, her 
provincial figure must not be in the 
feast altered, no matter how essential 
alteration may be for the rights of her 
neighbours aod the world. Acting 
sc^ly from choice, the allies were 
bound by qyery obl^ation from injur- 


ing Holland in any way, and especially 
from destroying her independence to 
create that of Belgium ; and they had 
the clearest right to withhold from the 
latter all such boundaries and powers 
as were incompatible with the rights of 
other states. The question really was 
between Holland and France, — the 
Belgians gave^every demonstration of 
it, even to the most incredible, — and 
in effect it amounted to this : How 
much shall be given to France of what 
she has not a tittle of claim to, and is 
sure to abuse for general evil ; and 
how much shall be retained for Holland 
of what is her sacred right, and which 
she IS sure to enjoy for common good ? 

The allies thus undertook the settle- 
ment of the affair, with what seemed 
to be an impossibility to find obstacle 
or pretext for delay ; but human fore- 
sight is proverbial for defective vision. 
Tbe heroic Belgians, so enthusiastically 
attached to inde{)endence, and so ca- 
pable of mamtainiiig it, foiled in their 
anxiety to lost* name and countiy as an 
integral part of France, would have no 
otiier king, as their next resource for 
getting nd of independence, tliaii a son 
of the French monarch; and this was 
not to be endured. They were to 
possess independence, but not on any 
account to exercise it in its leading 
use — thd choice of a sovereign; they 
were to throw themselves into the arms 
of France, but by no means to have a 
Frenchman for their king. Mightily 
angered by this marvellous display of 
allied consistency and wisdom, they 
well nigh refused to have a king of 
any kind. After sufficiently perplexing 
and confounding the allies with this 
point, they claimed territory p) which 
tliey had as much right as they had to 
the crown of England ; in truth, it was 
a mefcy that they did not call Ireland 
their own. Pretence, even with the 
aid of Gallic ingenuity, could not be 
found for allowing the claim ; where- 
upon they bluster^, threatened, wailed 
and railed, until it seemed probable 
that they would in revenge attack and 
devastate all the great nations in the 
same moment. In the midst of the 
bustle, an opportunity was given them 
for shewing how well qualified they 
were by prowess for claiming the pro- 
^rty of other people, or forming a 
sepaiQite nation, and lo I they fled from 
claim and independence so swiftly, 
that, saying nothing of Dutch bavonets, 
Dutch shot could not even reach them 
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in the feat of honour. Th^ made 
eowardiee co-equal with knavery, and 
king and people actually implored 
France to save them. Nevertheless, 
the allies in the upshot — ^whether from 
compassion or terror 1 know not » to 
appease them, awarded them an im- 
portant part of the possessions of 
Holland. % 

It might almost be imagined that in 
tills business the governments of Europe 
laboured to draw on themselves as 
much ridicule, disgust, and indignation 
as possible. First, tliey decide, in vio- 
lation of treaty and public law, that 
Belgium shall be independent, when 
she is utterly incapable of achieving 
and maintaining her independence. 
Then, the liberators become despots ; 
tliey insist that she shall remain inde- 
pendent when she manifests a wish to 
t)oc*onie part of another nation, and 
refuse her |)ennission to choose her own 
king. Then, after prohibiting her from 
sclectmg a French prince for her king, 
solely to keep her from the influence 
of France, they suffer her to choose one 
who, as if to shew his contempt for the 
feclim»s and interests of Europe, imme- 
diately lakes measures for mairyinga 
French princess ; and he thus in efl'ect 
does what they are so anxious to pre- 
vent, 111 giving her crown to the reign- 
ing fiimily of France. Next, after using 
such strong means to keep her from 
Froiicli connexion ;uid influence, and 
when she has given them the most 
indubitable testimony that she is in 
both king and people devoUnlly at- 
tached to France, and her crown is to 
be by blood as well as every thing else 
made an appendage to the French one, 
they plunder Holland to strengthen her 
for aggression. As the worthy conclu- 
sion, after giving her to France in this 
unaccountable manner, they do u41 they 
can to throw Holland after her. 

If 1 have said enough of the folly 
and incapacity, the enme must have 
fartlier exposure. At the outset, the 
King of Holland has half his posses- 
sions forcibly tom from him by these 
allies, which they had secured to him 
for ever by the most solemYi obligations, 
when the only thing which could form 
a colourable pretext for it is wanting. 
He acquiesces, and confides the settle- 
ment of his differences with his lo!|^ 
subjects to their arbitration. No ^buse 
of interpretation could torture this into 
an authority for doing more than de- 
ciding on matlMrs foirly and demon- 


strably within the limits of d^ntoend 
opinion ; they, however, coastme it into 
one for giving^way whatever they may 
think fit of his possessions. They have 
a.s much right to dispose of his tliione 
and whole Idngdom as of a single town 
or jurisdiction of any kind belonging to 
him. The foul robbery which they thus 
perpetrate on him by that which is not 
a wnit more respectable than swindling, 
has for its object the benefit of an irre- 
sistible enemy ngaiust him. 

More remains. This sovereign pro^ 
tests against the exercise of an antbe- 
nty he never gave, and the transfer of 
his lawful possessions without his con- 
sent; whereupon England and France 
— Russia, Austria, and Prussie, are 
ashamed of the iniqiflty — take mea- 
sures, with all the formafity of special 
treaty, to compel his acquiescence l^ 
force of arms. Ye learned in the guilt 
of nations, search in vain for precedent I 
A simple power to arbitrate is tortured 
into one, not only to enable the arbi- 
trator to give away sacred property not 
in dispute, but also to give effect to hie 
criminal award by brute force, in viola- 
tion of all law and usage. Whatever 
powers this unfortunate monarch in- 
trusted the allies with, were intrusted 
to tlie w^hole jointly^ and not to any 
part : the majority of them admit the 
award to be unjust by proposing re- 
consideration, yet such an award, 
which in reason and law can have no 
validity, IS insisted on at the point of 
the sword by the minonty. Thus, 
witliout any separate powers, and, 
conseipicntly, without any whatever, 
France and England usurp the settle- 
ment of the matter by depnving the 
majority of' the arbitrators of voice and 
authority, and deciding against their 
judgment. Holland is treated as a 
conquered nation — for what? because 
she has been faithful to treaty, peace, 
and die cause of Europe, and, alas! 
because she has confided in the honour 
aud justice of her neighbours. Con- 
scious of her fimocence, she resists 
being stripped of right, independence, 
and substantial being; on which the 
conqucxirs, having got bePinto their 
power by friud, falsehood, and breach 
of obligation, resort to tlieir last privi- 
lege, and cement her slavery with bloody 
and flame. The plea— fitted to 
fection for the structure it bears— ia^ 
forsooth 1 die rights and independence 
of another nation, and^uch a nation as 
Belgium ! . • 
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Be, bovver, its due giren to Eng- 
land’s temerity. Dare she, with no 
otlier ally than France, attack Holland ? 
Can she, who beretofbre only ventured 
on such petty enterprises as were con- 
fided to her Murlboroiighs and W el- 
lingtons, Rodneys and Melsons, have 
the boldnc.ss, wlien slie is only sur- 
rounded with the armies of’ France, 
to fire a shot at a Dutch fortress, or 
invade the sanctity of Dutch soil * 
And for above this, caq the treinbliiip 
nation, which feared to step a hair's 
breadtii from the impregnable holds of 
national honour, have the hardihood to 
explore the unfortified wilds of French 
lawlessness ? Amazing ! — again amaz- 
ing! wonder-stricken enmity shall be 
just, and confess tliat Whigs alone 
could have* covered her with such 
glory. W ho now may say tiial a lion 
need fly from a lap-ilog, or that a 
regiment of soldiers cannot oveqiower 
a naked infant ^ For week> will the 
Tower guns thunder, and for months 
will illuminations blaze, when the news 
shall am\e that Holland is subd ed. 

Let not one of the darkest features 
escape notice. Tlie usurpation and 
plunder are committed nominally for 
the gam of Belgium, but really for that 
of France. The arbitrator puts the 
property of one of the parties into bis 
own pocket, and assails Ins life for 
demurring. France in tins wTCtched 
affair is really judge in her own cause 
— she clearly has her brethren under 
her direction— she naturally decides in 
her own favour; and on the maxims of 
the tiger, she as naturally seizes her 
selected prey. Kiigland, of course, 
receives none of the ill-goiien booty ; 
111 knaverv, the fool is only tlie instru- 
ment oflus niort* dexterous confederate, 
and under the ^.dmerstoiis and 
she can merely act as dog to tlie 
poacher — as crow-bar to the house- 
breaker. 

W hat can Enuland here reap from 
the frieod.ship and alliance f Doc's 
W hig wisdom, in its grovelling vaga- 
ries, imagine that she is bound by 
obligation or prospect of profit to act 
in tins rnaiAier, liecause the cr^wn of 
Belgium was given to iVince Leopold * 
Those who can discover that this 
august personage feels himself under 
!uiy conceivable lie to her, or respects 
her above the meatiest of nations, can 
distinguish tbe colour of the suu’s in- 
^ habitants. W'hil^ he dwelt with us, he 
contrived, ir| spite of the national re- 
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verence for the memory of his departed 
consort, and the profuse revenue he 
drew from the public purse, to make 
himself unpopular with every class and 
party. Nolliing could melt him down 
from the icy contempt and dislike of 
the alien, or cause him, even on policy, 
to profess any syinpatliv witli English 
feelings and liitjirtsts. Almost his first 
aci as the soxereign of Belgium was to 
cast Inmself and In'* kingdom into the 
arms of France, not only iii scorn of 
Fhigland, but to the utter coii'^ternat ion 
of his W hii: fneuds, and almost to the 
expulsion of poor l-ord Palmerston 
from office. Set right here by W hig 
coercion, bis next step was to do what 
the W lugs, as well as England, had 
’jeeii .so aii.xions to prevent, vi/. to give 
his crown to the reigning family of 
France, lie could only have shewn 
the conduct and feeling.s he ha**, if he 
had been the I'rencli king’s son; and 
It makes not the smallest difli'rence 
whether future Belgic sovercu:n« flow 
from tins king's M>n oi daughter. 
la.‘opoUl luis no country or national 
impulse of any kind tliat might operate 
on his descendant*^ m bar of French 
influence; and they must be just as 
much under such influence with a 
French mother, as they would hns'e 
l)€en wall a French fatlier. Jlis slight 
connexioif with our royal family can 
have no effect. 

Demonstrably, it makes no differ- 
ence to England wbelbcr Leopold or 
the King of France liimself hold tbe 
Belgic sceptre. She has acted in this 
manner to make Belgium |>ractically 
an integral part of I'raiice; and when 
this IS so far accom[>bshed that the 
defensive and otlensne treaty only is 
lacking winch Belgium canmit do 
without, she makes wai on Holland 
to transfer a ]»ait of the latter to 
f ranee also. The independence of 
liollaiid IS transferred with the pos- 
sessions. 

France has gained in ]H*r|>ctuity 
what an hundred victories — what war 
could never have given lier, Belgium 
and the command of Holland ; she has 
swept away forever the iron line which 
limited her, iuid obtained points of the 
first value for defence and aggression, 
riavaBind military warfare. This is her 
mun from the friendship and alliance ; 
but wjiiere is the gam of England ? 

France has earned F^gland from 
the scale of her opponents to her own, 
and so entangled her w^h Fiench broils 
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and interests, that she has in effect 
made her a dependency. She has 
thus disabled opposin}^ powers fi*oni 
restraininf; her, and made herself the 
despot over Europe. I grant the 
Whig boasters speak tiie truth when 
they aver that Franco and England 
now dictate to tins (juarter of the globe ; 
but who, 1 ask, dictates^thc dictation \ 
What single Eiigli^li interest does it 
attend to, or what i'rencli one does it 
neglect, or what injury to England does 
it abstain from inflicting^ We must 
believe either that l''.ngland dictates the 
violation of national law and right, in 
order to put aside tlie balance of |>ower, 
aggrandise rivals, disarm friends, demo- 
lish her defences, lose Jier trade, and * 
destrov her intliieiice ; or that she is 
innocent of all share in framing tlie 
dictation. Such a dileimna forces on 
us the assurance that she is so innocent, 
and IS only the dcgnided, polluted, 
lunatic tool of I'rantc. This is ilic 
gam of Fnince from the friendship 
and alliance; but where is the gain of 
England ? 

To maintain her tyranny, France has 
military occupation in Greece, Helgium, 
Italy, and Algiers; she has enlat'ged 
her bonlers, and c)>ertlowed upon or 
hemmed iii the nations, until she has 
obtained in every cpiarter favourable 
[>oints for attack or diversion, ily tlie 
comiue^ts of peace she has driven her 
opponents from theur possessions, bul- 
warks, and means of combination, 
and swelhd herself into a leviathan. 
England is so inextricably bound to 
her tail, that she must assist in resist- 
ing dislodginenl, assent to farther en- 
croachment, and tolerate almost any 
aggiession and appiopnalion. This is 
ihe giun of I’lance from the friendship 
and alliance ; but where is the gum of 
England ^ • 

When England is thus, without a 
i*mgle counteivailnig iota of profit of 
any dc’»cnpiion, meigmg other slates 
in, and conlerring the sovereignty of 
Europe on, 1*’ ranee — when, to do this 
slie is casting from her on all liaiids 
trade, friends, power, means of pro- 
tection and inde]>endence, and cutting 
lierself down into a French depend- 
ency, — It believes us to incjuire what 
treatment she is likely to receive Aoin 
the tyranny she is creating and placing 
herself under. 

lJus France renounced her wish for 
maritime power and colonies * She 
never conceals that it still burns witliin 


her. Ha.s she given evidence that ithe 
can at last be bound by her word and 
bond ? She never, according to means, 
displayed more faithlessness than she 
has done in this Belgic affair. She 
has cast ofl' the noose, and raised the 
(juibble whenever practicable. Com- 
mencing as an impartial arbitrator, 
she has acted throughout as the crafty 
unprincipled] partisan : and one of the 
difiieulties her simyile confederates have 
hud to contend ^iih has been that of 
))reveriting her fioni opening the oyster 
with the liayunet, and swallowing it 
previously to award on its ownership. 

In one moment, without the consent 
of these confederates, she poured her 
tnjops into Helgmm, and virtually de- 
clared war against llollatid • in another, 
without even their knowledge, she 
poured her troops into Italy. She 
acted with them only while they would 
ndimnister to her selfishness; when 
their means for doing this were ex- 
hausted, she arrayed herself against 
them, and the iiyi>ocntical arbitrator 
became an audacious robber, lias she 
shew’ii that her ftdilmgs have been 
softened and expanded in favour of 
England i W e search in vain for even 
hollow profession. She treats the feel- 
ings and interests of this country like 
those of tlie state she is the must Imsiile 
to. Those arrangements on the conti- 
iienl which it has always been deemed 
the iiitciest of England to maintain, are 
especially the objects of her animosity, 
faery engagement to us* .she evades to 
the uiinusl ; in every negotiation she 
.slines to oierreach us, and in every 
lr.m‘«aclion ‘'he looks, e\en in avowal, 
solely ,ii her own profit. To her the 
(lisaHecleti of li eland still look for 
friendship, and from her they still 
obtain It. While her creed and the 
naluie of her uoxernmenl inipo.se it on 
her as a duty, her conduct manifests 
that nothing w'ould be more grateful to 
her feelings than an opportunity for 
teaiing the lintish empire limb from 
limb. • 

The effect which the friendship and 
alliance arc calcnlal(‘d to have on the 
more li'miesiic intere-'ts oP England 
deserves .serious consideration. 

Formerly, mtuiiiae connexion with 
]■' ranee was thought to be highly dan- ^ 
gerous, on two different reasons — the 
one it.s influence on the government^ 
and the other its influence on the 
jieople. It was urged^ especially by 
the Wings, that such conn^ion could 
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not well do other than imbue govern- 
ment witii the of the French one^ 
and give it arbitrary feeltn^ and prac- 
tice. Is there now, on this point, no 
danger? 

French government is no longer 
a despotism in form, b«it let this mislead 
no one : change has only reached the 
objects of its tyranny and its means of 
dealing with them. Now the victims 
are the better classes— institution and 
law, religion and order — the very 
government, in so ftir as it has being 
in right and justice ; to them the des- 
potism still survives, altered only to be 
more fierce and unlimited. Is there, 
then, no danger that under the cliange 
connexion may lead to very balefol 
imitation ? * 

We need not turn for reply to de- 
duction or opinion — a very terrible one 
has already been given by experiment. 
From the first moment of the connexion, 
tlie conduct of the Whig government 
has been a servile copy of that of the 
French one. 1 grant that tlie fac-simile 
has exhibited such jags and stains as 
would have insured, while birch was 
known, the flaying of any schoolboy — 
that the mimicry has been suqiassingly 
puerile, bungling, and discordant — that 
the matter has marvellously resembled 
the essay of a donkey to act tlie tiger ; 
but still the intense anxiety and labo- 
rious plodding of the copyists to be 
fiutliful to the original, even to die 
misplaced dot and supernumerary let- 
ter, are above' question. 

First, we have the old Whig reasons 
for reform abandoned for French ones. 
Then, we have a project for a new 
house of commons, which, regarding 
powers and uses, is stolen from a 
French model. Next follow m quick 
succession these humble imitations of 
the French, — the whole anstocracy is 
declared a nuisance — the church is 
similarly dealt with — the better classes 
generally are declared unworthy of 
power — it is proclaimed that govern- 
ment ought, against ^its own convic- 
tions, to ob^ tbe democratic multitude 
— the upper branch of the legislature 
is virtually suppressed — the pficrs are 
indirectly, touching their public cha^ 
meters, made elective for life, at the 
will of the executive, instead of here- 
ditary, &c. &c. ; let the memory of 
the re^er finish the disgusting detail. 
Looking abroad at the Delgie and other 
matters, we find the same imitation, 
equally ser^e and disgusting. 


Tbe man lives not who can be io 
foolish as to believe that theee 
mities would have been thought of o# 
perpetrated without French connexion 
and example. Earl Grey was no doubt 
rofligate enough to trample on any of 
is solemn pledges, and Lord Brougham 
and A^aux factious enough to attempt 
any thing : dojpg justice to all, I acquit 
France of making them false and par- 
ricidal by nature ; but it was in her that 
their wild passions and propensities 
found lesson and shelter. Demon- 
strably we owe to French connexion 
the destruction of the sacred rights of 
the peers, the practical suppression of 
one house of parliament and slavery of 
the other, and the other guilt Whig 
tyranny has committed. 

As demonstrably tbe connexion must 
continue to bear the same fruits. The 
W hig ministry, on the confession of its 
friends, stands in no small degree on 
the connexion ; and in other respects 
It very obviously stands on its hostility 
to equal nghts and freedom, and the 
less democratic parts of the constitution. 
With such a foundation, and all tbe 
bonds which studied union creates, it 
must from necessity imitate all the 
atrocities France may place before it. 

lievertiiiET to the second reason 
against French connexion, it was held 
by the W higs tliat the latter was calcu- 
lated to debase the cliaracter of the 
]>eople with senility and other bad 
qualities; better ]>ersons than Whigs 
felt It was of a nature to injure the 
religion and morals of the general 
community. Has it lost its tendency 
to produce such appalling evils t 
Change has only given the people 
close communion with France for an- 
tipathy to her, and (Kiwerfiif moiives 
for imitating her in place of contniiy 
ones4 We need not waste lime in s|)e- 
ciilatiOD, when a glance at daily fact is 
sufficient for removing all uncertainty. 
Any tyranny, however atrocious it may 
be, which tlie Whig government may 
exercise against the most sacred things 
in the realm, provided it do not reach 
tbe multitude, is not only submitted to, 
but eagerly lauded by both the people 
and the Whig part of the upper claa^, 
— by the country at burp. This is not 
the dess mean and iespicable sub- 
mission to tyranny— loalhaome and 
wicl^d love of it — because the chain 
is only rivetted on the belter ranks, 
and the blow is struck at the heart iii-» 
stead of skin of national fieedcMn. The 
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cry is no longer for the equal rights 
and liberties of England, Ibr the Uws 
and institutions of England, for the 
defence of all Englishmen alike against 
the assaults and encroachments of tlie 
government ; no, il has degenerated 
into an outlandish invocation for the 
suppression of these n^its and liber- 
ties, the extinction of tnese laws and 
institutions, — the government to tram- 
ple on every obligation and limit, for 
tlie purpose of tilling the empire with 
conhscatioii, oppression, and bondage. 
Every fraction of this presents evidence 
of French extraction. Your wnters of 
newspapers and pamphlets for the 
ministry and prople watch and adopt * 
French invention as sedulously as 
your dress-makers. Your fabricators 
of political handkerchiefs and farthing 
tracts for the rabhlo, cannot Ixiar any 
thing English, even in name ; they 
must have thcMr two chambers instead 
of houses of parliament, make the peers 
nominally as well as ^irtuully elective 
for life, and l>e Fremch botli within and 
without 111 all things. Speak of .lohn 
Bull ! he is defunct and buried, not 
even excepting the riotous radical 
parts of him ; and a skinny, ncketty, 
grinning, ca{>ering, crazy Frenchman 
has crept into his garments. Peace be 
to his iishes ; and let at least my grief 
consecrate them, for he was niy parent ! 

llie wrrelched mimicry naturally ex- 
tends very far beyond mere politics. 
French democracy wars as much 
against priests as nobles, therr'fore, so 
must the English ; French republican- 
ism is engrafted on infidelity and con- 
tempt for the leading civil sources of 
morals, and of course the English must 
be .HO likewise. Your J^nglish demo- 
crat, in his philosophic de\otion to 
French example, can as little eiidure 
an estabbsheu cliurch as an effective 
peerage; and he feels the slavery of 
believing in the Scriptures and observ- 
ing the Sabbaili to be as indefensible 
as that of being restrained from do- 
mineering over all constituted authon- 
ties : his liberty, alike comprehensive 
and daring, must place him above his 
God as well as his eartlily ruler. Thus, 
vith the principles and feelings on 
which the constitution of England 
stands, those which make society en-^ 
durable and preserve it .Vom diSKolu- 
tion are swept away, 
e The mischief is not confined to do- 
mestic matters. Whatever Friince de- 
cides on touching oilier nations must 


be the theme of Enriish admlialioii. 
France thinks fit to rob Portugal of her 
fleet, and attempts to force fiom her 
commercial advantages, to the grievous 
injury of English trade ; and your peo- 
ple exult over such honesty and ge- 
nerosity. She threatens to seize Efel- 
gium by force of arms, and overthrow 
every throne on the Continent; and 
English adulation is lavished on such 
forbearance and virtue. She appro- 
priates Belgium^ and places Holland 
under her nod ; and English blood and 
treasure are enthusiastically pressed on 
her service to assist such disinterested- 
ness. Let her lay hold of the penin- 
sula, spread herself over all southern 
Fliiropc, occupy all tile continental 
coast, and make vassals df the other 
powers, and your English people will 
cordially sanction it; nay, let her de- 
mand Ireland and the West Indies, 
and these people will probably deem it 
a sjiecial favour. 

if the mimicry displayed any recip- 
rocity, itH fruits might not be so bale- 
ful ; but It shews not a particle. To 
the extremity of hair and nail, the 
Frenchman must be French. While 
your English lilieral finds .nothing so 
hateful as his own country, or so false 
as the lessons she gives, the French 
one finds nodiing lovely but his, and 
nothing lit to be learned save what she 
teaches. Nothing English must dis- 
figure a French model, or alloy a 
French opinion, orthwarf a French in- 
terest : France must invent and lead ; 
and the shame of borrowing, or follow- 
ing, even for her own benefit, she can- 
not know'. The extreme of intercourse 
and familiarity cannot make the French- 
man even inadvertently adopt a thought 
from England; if she shed her b^t 
blood for him, he cannot be melted, 
even by the thoughtless heat of triumph, 
into throwing her a pittance of recom- 
pense. Your Whig ministers, and 
scribes of the broad sheet, and |>eople, 
lick the dust ofMiim, fill his pockets, 
gorge him with adulation, and get 
their bones broken for him ; but still 
he only treats them as beasts of use, 
without allowing food for labour : they 
hunt down his prey for him, but he 
will not spare them the ofial, — he 
takes all, not forgetting skin and en- ^ 
trails. 

A reciprocity of a certain kind, how- 
ever, has large operatton. France is 
the great original } but her originality 
owes much of its invention, courage, 
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and success to English assistance, 
although it is that of an instniment. 
The wit would slumber, the scheme 
would be concealed, the- experiment 
would not be hazarded, the robbeiy 
would not be attempted ; but there is 
England to applaud, hold the appa- 
ratus, stand in the ga]), and bear the 
pommelling. It is very obvious, that 
if this couutr)^ had remained attached 
to the otlier )>o\\ers. Trance would not 
have departed from the meekness and 
decency she professed ni the first mo- 
ments of her revolution ; there would 
have been no ruinous precedent esta- 
blished in the extinction of her aiis- 
tocr^y, no spoliation thoiiglit of in 
Belgium and 'Holland, no iiivaMon of 
Italy, — none of the cviK and ilangeis 
she has produced. laiulaud thus pro- 
pels her in eiror anil iiiiquity. and then 
IS dragged after her. hile the recij>- 
rocily acts in such manner, its most 
deadly ills, of course, fall on England. 
Erance gains out w aid ])iotectn<ii and 
spoil towards balancing the internal 
mischief she does hcrtelf ; but senseless 
England only trains the precedent of 
ruin, — the whip for self-flogging, — 
the means of adding to her looses and 
torments within, by squandeiing away, 
for Erench profit, lier trade, blood, and 
treasure without. 

It may be very safely pn-dicatetl, 
that the friendship and aljjance will 
continue to produce sucli fruits, until 
they at last gs\e birth to the greatest 
of national calamines. The \N lug 
ministry employs all its influence to 
make the people of this country slavish 
imitators and instruments of Erance; 
and It IS ardently supported by their 
passions and supposed interests. It 
cannot draw the line where imitation 
and instrumentality shall cease, either 
here or in Erance. The degraded tool 
of France, it must assist in whatever 
she may resolve cm ; and tiic profligate 
servant of its supporters, it must only 
do what will be palatable to their de- 
sires. The democratic multitude en- 
tertains the belief, which its Lilieral 
newspaper and other teacli^s, high 
and low, use every art and crime to 
strengthen, that the Erench union is 
essential alike for enabling it to retain 
what It has acquired, and gras]j what 
it seeks further. The union is not a 
mere thing of defence or show, and 
most of its main objects arc still to be 
attained. Ks^dnlially aggressive, in 
both interndls and externals, it has yet 


to revolutionise other nations wholly, 
and both France and England in great 
part. 

Erance and Emgland arc popularly 
combined to make tlie former irre- 
sistible on the continent, that she may 
dictate to other states and compass the 
overthrow of their governments. An- 
other ground^of combination is, that 
she may retain what she calls her 
rcpuhiicaii institutions,” and perfect 
them. A tliird gmiiml m, that England 
may obtain what her Liberals call for, 
and leach the last point of democracy 
and infidelity. And a fourth ground 
is, that the meditated overthrow’ of 
goveniments in general may lead to 
the general establishment of (lemocrary 
and infidelity. The goveniinent anil 
ptople of both nations avow- this, di- 
rectly or otherwise. Such a league 
cannot, in the nature of things, do 
other than propel Eraiu e as tlic leader 
and Eaigland as the follower, until it 
bring de.struetion on all our interests, 
foreign and domestic : it is a league 
to produce such destruction, for it is 
levellcil as fiercely against these inter- 
ests as against any thing it professes 
to hare. Let no simple peison dream 
that England can apply the reins at 
jdeasure — hound by treaty, cemented 
by animoMty, participation in guilt, 
ptiriy ]iruht, atitl popular delirium, 
she must sanction whatever Erance 
may choose to per|ietrale and appro- 
priate. Let no (>ne be ignorant that 
the league is not to establish the mixed 
form of goveinment, the religious and 
moral form of government : although 
It may tolerate from necessity, for tlie 
moment, nominal kings and aristocrats. 
Its ultimate object, in spirit afid guide, 
iM 10 establisii simple and godless de- 
mocr,*cy. And let every one remem- 
ber, that our foreign interests and do- 
mestic institutions could not stand an 
hour against Erance, with the conti- 
nent under her dictation, and general 
republicanism acting w ith our own. 

Oh ! but who need fear, when Earl 
Grey, the pnine-miiiister, still enchants 
enliglitened cockney lorfl-ma>ors, al- 
dermen, s}iopkcei>ers, mechanics, and 
female dealers in smalj politics and 
faded imjiunty, with professions of at- 
Uichinciit to English institutions ? Ills 
lorddiip's egotism, battered into blind- 
ness and deafness, still warbles, amidst 
general scorn, eufogies on his jierfec-^ 
tions. According to his public words' and 
deeds, what English institution enjoys 
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his fiivour ? The Crown^ possessed of 
its constitutional powers and uses'' 
No ; he has done Ins utmost to make 
it the bauble of the democratic multi- 
tude. The Cabinet, limited on the one 
hand and invested with discretion on 
the othtfr, as the constitution prescribes 
No ; he insists it ouG;ht to be the tool 
of the democracy, and,^ the hands of 
the latter, an unlimited tyranny. The 
Aristocracy, duly qualified to balance 
the democracy ' No ; he niaintains it 
ou^ht iifit to balance, and he ha.s sup- 
pressed It, sa\c as iiiake-wci'jjht to the 
democracy, 'fho I Ioum* of Commons 
in constitutional (‘qiiipoiM^ touching 
restraint as well as power, with the* 
other estates of the realm ' No ; he 
declares it ounht to be in efl'ect ilie sole 
estate — a desixitic c\e( ^ltl^e : and to 
inakcitthi<) he has prattieall} destroyed 
the other estates. The Ibmse of Lords, 
111 Its constitutional use (»1 aelinir as a 
check and limit to the (Ulier house ot 
parliament and the cionmj ' No; he 
nas, in both intention and dee<), made 
it their ahjeet menial. The Church, in 
her constiliitKmal jiossessioiis and as- 
cendenev ' No; she ha> to sustain, 
respecting lx»lh, Ins regular hostility. 
The Democracy, armed witli pov\cr 
and privilege, but lialanced, disabled, 
and limited, a> the constitutior diiccts i 
No ; by doctrine and act he pntclaims 
that it ought to be unlialaiieecl— despo- 
tic — the reverse of the democracy esta- 
blished by the constiiiition. Sjicakmg 
of the whole, is be friendly to our 
mi\ed form of go>ernnicnt? No; lie 
is so far from being so, that he has 
made it what he a\ers it should be — 
in operation, a democraey. How, then, 
can tins minister ba\e the liardiiiood to 
call himself, even to C'oeknev auditor>, 
a friend to the iiistitutiotis of Kiig^uid f 
The late declaiatioii of Lord .L Uiissell, 
regarding the vote hy ballot, and tlie 
other fuel cast by the Wing nnni.slers 
from time to time on the revolutionary 
render it abundantly manifest 
tliat tliesc inmisters will aid in pro- 
ducing the fatal eatastro|)he. They 
may at distant intervals alfect resist- 
ance, tlic) may even pretend u» defend 
the citadel, but they will tiiNi give the 
garrison, guns, and keys, to the engmv. 

But though the friendship and alli- 
ance are demonstrably t>f this destnie-^ 
tivc character to Knglan«l, she rtiust 
cleave to tlif*m, or litse lier \N hig mi- 
nistry. llicir destructive character to 
ber, foiins conclusive proof that this 


contains the sole reason whf they are 
adhered to. Hated by the aristocracy, 
laughed at while made use of by toe 
multitude, despised by the wise and 
upnglit, derided on tliis side and 
kicked on that, the Whig patriots tra- 
vel abroad for the support they cannot 
find at liome, and make tlie republi- 
cans and infidels of France their great 
party for keeping them in office. The 
vVAiig alien who rules us has his head 
and hands in Miis country, but his 
body, and of course his heart, are in 
Pans. The French Lilierals must be 
kept m power, or the Whig ministry 
will fall ; haiginnd must be their slave, 
or they camioi be kept in pfjwer; 
theiefure, the friendsli«)) and alliance 
are essential, no matter what rum they 
inav bring of ihis empire. Here, even 
on Whig revelations, is the keystone 
of Whig foreign j>olicy. 

Th<* \\ lugs may find this mighty 
true ami agreeable; they may think 
office dog-cheap, vvlieii they have no 
more to give f«jr it tlian all their coun- 
try possesses : — toen who evidently 
can see nothing but their own filthy, 
private profit, and understand nothing 
blit the art of actpiiriiig this profit, as 
the highwayman acquires purees, can- 
not well do otherwise. But there are 
othei peojile. who care as little for 
Whigs as for Tories, and not a jot for 
either, with whom the case may be 
ditierent : they will do wisely to ascer- 
tain what would flow' •from foreign 
jKilicy of an opposite character. 

England, shaking from her foreign 
chains and dependence, would take 
her place amidst the nations. With 
the balance of pow er in her right hand, 
she would sit in proud majesty the 
supreme dictator, caurted and bowed 
to by all; re^t^llnlllg the strong and 
protecting the feeble, she w’ould dis- 
pense justice, right, security, and tran- 
quillity to Europe. She would do 
tills, but she would lose lier Whig 
ministry. » 

England would close the dreadful 
volcano which France constitutes in 
the centre of Europe. By mtral power 
alone she would lay the godless aemo- 
crais in fetters, put ascendency into 
the bands of the intelligent, upright 
part of the ]»o|>Mlafion, and give to* 
France five ni.stiiutions, beneficial to 
herself and not hostile to her ncighi* 
hours. Briilling alike in every nation 
the partisans ofarbitAry power, and 
those of democracy, she vvould make 
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the desire ibr change take for its ob- 
ject die mixed form of goxemm^ 
and give to this object a prevailing 
party. Friendly akme to a just distri- 
TOtion of privilege and power to eveiy 
class, and the maintenance of the tie- 
oessaiy relations between subiect and 
ruler, she would create tlie harmOTy 
and security essential for rendering 
chmige a source of good. Thus, she 
would give real freedom, prosperity, 
and happiness to Eurobe. She v^ould 
do this, but she would lose her Whig 
ministiy. 

England, in giving substantial liberty 
to other nations, would give them reli- 
gion rand morals. She would smite 
the enemy of Ood as well as of man ; 
instead of U^ng the least of die ruler’s 
duties as a means for causing him to 
violate die greatest, she would bind 
him to the faithful dischaige of the 
whole circle ; instead of rendering the 
lowest of human necessities an engine 
for aggravating the highest, she would 
choose each to jnitigate the other, and 
make institutions provide duly for all. 
Basing earthly autliority on that of 
heaven, she would fix liberty on the 
only foundations which could give it 
perpetuity and make it tlie parent of 
happiness. She would do this, but 
she would lose her Whig ministry'. 

England would bnng all Europe to 
her aid, in banishing her own divisions 
and distractions, crushing her traitors, 
defending he? throne and altar, and 
preserving her invaluable institutions 
and vast dominions. She would do 
this, but she would lose her Whig 
ministry. 

England would not only preserve 
her trade, but possess means for giving 
it incalculable eiftension. Living in 
amity with the nations on which her 
foreign trade mainly depends, and 
which, from difference of production, 
could give it the greatest increase ; 
acting as their ally, protector, and 
leading source of tiude and riches; 
she would be enabled, both by in- 
fluence and such coercive measures as 
peace saifotions, to cause thepi to free 
It from obstacle, and yield it the essen- 
tials for growth. She would do this, 
but ibe would lose her Whig ministry. 

England would obtain a government 
duly in harmony with her intelligence, 
wisdom, and virtue, her laws and in- 


stitutions— a govemm^t free alike 
from the chains of foreign democrats 
and domestic traitors, the iron yoke of 
other nations and the rebellious por- 
tion of herself ; restrained from esta- 
bhshing itself on the guilty doctrines 
and desires of faction, and bdund to 
study her true interests, from the least 
to the greatest.^ She would relieve her 
institutions from their destructive de- 
rangement, and give to each its due 
motion and fruit. She would gain a 
Crown capable of yielding every tiling 
required by her good, but effectually 
limited fjcpm tyranny — an Aristocracy, 
powerful and magnifleent, as the ba- 
lance to adorn and serve her, but dis- 
abled for bringing evil on either her or 
the democracy — a democracy enjoying 
liberty, right, privilege, and power in 
all their fulness, for rendenng itself 
prosperous and happy ; but balanced, 
and bound from injuring itself or her 
— and a Church, filling her with Scrip- 
tural truth and virtue, but incapacitate 
for doing other than promote her weal. 
She would gi\e to tne most beautiful 
and finished system of government the 
sun ever shone on, or erring mortality 
ever possessed, the connexion of parts, 
harmony of movement, and compre- 
hensive potency of operation, which 
alone are wanting to make it produce 
every thing that can satisfy human 
needs, or may be enjoyed by human 
felicity. She would do tliis, but she 
would lose lier Whig ministry. 

Tliose who value Whigs as little as 
Tones, and whose parly is their coun- 
try, will have no aifticulty in dealing 
with the balance-sheet, lliey will see, 
that after making tlie most lilienil al- 
lowance for loss anthmetic wil[ sanc- 
tion, the l^lance is still, even on the 
scorq.of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
as well as of less ignoble profit, enor- 
mously on the side of change. Thc^y 
will be convinced, that if she make the 
most expensive funeral, scatter around 
legacies without measure, and over- 
whelm with pensiODS and sinecures 
the Greys and Broughams, Durhams, 
Russel Is, and Palmerstons, even down 
to the Shiels, and meanest newspaper 
scribes — nay, lower still, if lowness 
will, permit — England yet ought, for 
the sake of gain of every kind, sor- 
*'did or exalt^, to lose hex Whig 
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THE friendship’s offering, amulet, book op beauty, 

AND ANNUAL POCKET-BOOKS.* 

VVe from our inmost souls pity tlie life toils, troubles, and obli^tions im* 

editors of the annual jiockel-books. posed upon the editor of an Annual’’ 

Those who follow more peaceful avo> publication. Happy he who can con^ 

cations know little of tlie kind of life tnve with patient courage to steer hia 

which these ill-fated i^ntry have to course through waters pregnant with so 

lead. To be harassed by the clamours much mischief and danger! The ardu- 

of rival artists — to be at the beck ousness of ilie task has not, however, 

and call of the portly publisher who ]>revented persons from undertaking it* 

doles out Ins pounds sterliiicc to the Many arc the productions of this kind, 

ITterary gentlemen — to be obliged to each with its assiduous manager, 

write begging letups to all and sundry Even ladies have been hardy enough 

who either actually enjoy any celc- to enter in this respect into competition 

brity, or have been putted into ephe- • with men. • ' 

meral notice by newspaper paragrajdis Some of the editors Yif these publi- 
— to have to answer the begging let- cations are gentlemen by Cducation*- 

ters of every beardless youth who in a habits — association; and with their 

fit of enthmammy has drivelled forth courteous behaviour cannot fail to 

some thin doggrel, which he con- please the most scrupulous of contri- 

ceitcdly fancies the perfection of poesy butors and the public. Among these 

— to have to cut, car\e, and contrive are conspicuous, Mr. Pringle the poet, 

papers for pictures, and pictures for and Mr.S. C.Hall. First, let us take 

jKijiers — to wrangle with writers about the h'ricndi^hps Offering, Beautiful 

prices, and with ottended authors for are the illustrations ; of these, Corfu^ 

presuming to make some sense out of the Morning Walk^ Female PirateSf 

their absurd and wordy nothingness — and Christ's Entry into Jerusalem^ rivet 

and, worst of all, to incur the everlast- the attention. There is a stirring frag- 

ing enmity of those whose otters ha\c ment ofa ballad, entitled the “Armada,” 

been rejected ; — these are some few of by Thoma.^ Babington Macaulay : 

“ Attend, all ye who list to hear our n<*bh* England's praise, 

1 tell of the thrice famous deids she wrought in ancient days, 

When that great fleet invincible, against her bore in vain 
ITie richest spuila of Mexico, the stoiitesf hearts of Spain. ^ 

It was about the lovely close of a warm .summer day, 

There came a gallant mcrchant-sliip full sail to Plymouth Bay ; 

Her crew hath seen (’astuleV black fleet, beyond Aurigny’s isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, hv God’s espf*cial grace ; 

And the tall Ihnta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 

Forthwith h guard at every gun was placed along the wall , 

The beacon blazed upon ihe roof of Kdgcunihe’s lofty hall ; 

Many a light fishing-baik put out to pr\ along the coast ; 

And with loose rein ami bloody spur rode inland many a post. 

With his white hair unboniieted the stout old shiTifl' comes 
Behind Iiiiii march the liulberdiern, before him sound the drums ; 

Ilis yeomen, round the iiiaiket-cross, make clear an Hm])]e space, 

For ihero behoves him to set up tlie standard of her Grace. 

And haughtily tlie trumpets peal, and gaily dunce tiie hMls. 

As slow ujion tliij labouring wund the loyal blazon swells. 

Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancis*iit crown, 

And underneath liis deadly paw treads the guv lilies down. 

So stalk’d he when he turned to flight, on thai* famed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, uud Genoa’s how', and Caesar's eagle shield : 

So glared he when at Agiiicourt in w’rath he turiiud to bay. 

And crush’d anil torn beiicath’^his claw’s the princely hunters lay. 

• Friendship’s OflTering, Smith •and Elder; Amulet, Westley and Davis; 
Forget- Me Ackemiaim; Literary Souvenir, Longman and Co.; Comic 
Offering, Smith and Elder; New \ ear’s Gift, Longman and Co. ;sllall’8 Juveiiile 
Forget Me-Not, Wrestler and Davis; Landscape Annual. Jennings and Chaplin; 
Heath’s Book of Beauty, Longman and Co. Kk'U. 
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Ho! strike the flag-staff deep, sir knight: ho! scatter flowers, fidr maids : 
Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw your blades : 

' Thou sun, shine on her joyously — ye breezes waft her wide; 

Our glorious semper badem — ^the banner of our pride* 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurl’d that banner’s massy fold. 

The parting gleam of sunshine kiss'd that haughty scroll of gold ; 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purjile sea, — 

Such night in England ne’er hud been, nor e’er again shidl be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn toA^ilford Bay, 

Hiat time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 

For swift to east and swift to west the warning radiance spread ; 

High on St. Mit^ael’s Mount it shone — it shone on Beach y Head. 

For on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern sliire, 

Cape beyond ca^^e, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire ; 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamars glittering waves, — 

The rugged miners pour’d to war from Mend ip’s sunless caves. 

O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranboume's oaks, the fiery herald flow ; 

„ He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers ef Ileaulieii. 

Right B]r4iri> and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town, 
Andtore the day three hundred horsi hud met on Clifton down ; 

The sentinel on Whitehall Gate looked forth into the night, , 

And saw o'erhang^ng Richmond Hill the streak of blood* red light. 

Then bugle's note and cannon’s roar the death -like silence broke, 

And with one start, and with one ciy, the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires ; 

At once tlie wild alarum clash'd from nil her reeling spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear ; 

And all the thousand masts.of Thames sent back a louder cheer : 

And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying f«*t. 

And the broad stream of flags and pikes dash'd down each roaring street ; 
And broader still became tlie blaze, and louder still the dm, 

As fast from every village round the horse came $]>urring in : 

And eastward straight, from wild Blackheatb, the wairlike errand went. 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent. 

Southward from Surrey's jdeasant hills flew tjiose bright couriers forth ; 
High on bleak HampsUmd's swarthy moor they starti^ for the north ; 

And on, and on, wi^iout a pause, untired tliey bounded still. 

All night from tower to tower tliev sprung — ^tliev sprung from hill to bill. 
Till the proud peak unfurl’d the flag o’er Daiw'in’s rocky dales— 

Till liSe volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales— 

7'ill twelve fair counties saw the bluzo on Malvern's lonely height — 

Till stream'd in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's crest of light — 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all the boundless plain ; 

I'ill Helvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent. 

And I .incolii spetl the message on o'er the wide vale of Trent ; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that bum’d on Gaunt’s embattled pile. 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused tlie burghers of Carlisle.” 


Mrs. Norton indulges in too much 
twaddle for our taste : we could, if we 
dare, advise her to think more and 
write less. She is^ extremely good- - 
tempered ; but she Vi 11 not, we are 
afraid, take our advice. Would that 
we could always say sweet things of 
the beaauful daughter of old^om our 
fiaend^ not otily for the sake of her own 
pcMithy and vermilion lips, but for the 
aqptfd in which we held one of the 
pleasantest of mortals. Mr. Pringle %. 
mmself has much graceful poetry in 
ilia volume, though we cannot afford 
room for any specimens. Here are 
two of Bairy Cornwall’s short songs : 


“ SONG OF HIE KARIKER’s WIPE. 

Thy father is far away, child, 

Tliy father is on the sea, — 

The mate of the waves and the tempest 
w'ild : 

Ah, boy, dotlf he think of thee 1 

He flattered and won my heart, dear. 
And 1 made him the sire of thee ; 

Yet notliing could keep him (nor love 
• nor fear) 

Away from the faithless sea. 

was born on the roaring waves, boy. 
Beneath an Atlantic sky. 

And he vowed, whate’er happened (or 
grief or joy) 

'J'hat he on the sea would die. 
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Yet, let'i atiU eing • low led song, eUld, 
A player to calm the aea,— 
jLinak W may ’acapa^from tlie tempeat 
wild* 

And comebai^to my heart and thee !” 

‘‘the RUSDANd’b BONO. 

[Fore Birth^day in November, 

Let tliy friends of 8umi%er sing 
All that June or Aujpist brin^ ! 

Let them love the months of dowers. 

Or the golden harvest hours ! 

I will in my heart remember 
Chiefly dint and dark November. 

What, though May in licauty blows, — 
What, though June dotli beur her rose, — 
What, though August hath her corn, — 
In tkit winter month was bom 
One wdio makes my heart remember. 
And e'er love, tlie dim November. 

Month of storms and sullen showers ! 
lliou hast brought to me bright hours, — 
Music sweeter than the spheres, — 
Thoughts that shine through happy tears ! 
Ever then must 1 remember, 

Ever love my Love’s November!** 

Our owm Delta has also contri- 
buted to these pages, as well as gentle 
Allan Cunningham and Mr. 1\ K. 
Hervey. 

Tlie illustrations to the Amulet are 
felicitously selected and admirably exe- 
cuted. Of the twelve engravings, seven 
are from the productions oi‘ Sir Tho- 
mas Lsiwrgice, the others are from 
Wilkie, Mulready, Boaden, Live|:^eege, 
and Newton — beautiful' and brilliant 

{ )roductions, and gems of sparkling 
iistre and the truest water. J'irst we 
hail the veteran, classical, and philoso- 
phic Coleridge — now intermingling 
things earthly with heavenly, now 
pointing his tale with a striking moral, 
now enclothing deepest tlioughts in the 
flowers of poesy. 

‘‘ love's DUniAL-PLACE. 

LADY. 

If Love be dead-r- 

POET. 

And I aver it ! 

LADV . 

Tell me, bard, where Love lies buried 1 

POET. 

l^ve lies buried where ’twas bom. 

Oh, gende dame ! think it no scorn. 

If, in my fancfr, 1 presume 

To call tby bosom poor love’s tomb ; 

And on that tomb to read the line, 

* Here liea a love that once seem'd mine? 
But eaught a chill, as 1 divine, ' 

And died at length of a decline !’ 


“ THE BUTTSUFLY* 

The butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The soul's fair emblem and its only 
name ; • * 

But of the soul escaped ’the slavish trade 
Of earthly life I For, in this mortal ficame. 
Ours is the reptile’s lot — much toil, 
much blamfe ; 

Manifold motions making little speed, 
And to deform and kill the things whereon 
we feed.” 

A THOUGHT luOGESTED BY A VIEW OF 
SADDLEBACK, IN CUMBERLAND. 

On Stem Blencartha's perilous height 
The winds sre tyrannous and strong ; 

And flashing forth unsteady light. 

From stem Blencartha’s skiey ^eight. 
As loud the torre^ tlirong ! 

Beueetb the moon, in gantle weather, 

Tliov bind the earth and sky together. 
But oh ' the sky, and all its forms, bow 
quiet ! 

The things.tbat seek the earth, how, full 
of noise and riot !” 

Tiie first tale in the volume is by Mrs. 
Hall, •and entitled Lost Bearaty.'' It 
is altogether unworthy of one who has 
written some admirable stories, and 
who appears, by practice, to be every 
day acquiring strength. The sketch in 
question ends with a commonplace 
cla))-trap about a British woman hav- 
ing something far more to be proud of 
than personal beauty. We should not 
.have noticed this, had it not been fora 
bit of “ clawing'* perpetrated by Mr. 
Hall, in a note to the page, which 
we take the liberty of transcribing. 

The first sheet of the AmuUt was 
reserved for my friend Mr. .Bulwer, 
who had kindly tendered me lus as- 
sistance ; but in consequence of various 
unavoidable circumstances, he has been 
compelled to postpone his aid till next 
year,** Hear this, ye readers of an- 
nual pocket-books, and let the words 
sink deeply into your cars ! Yes, ye 
ragamuftins ! Bulwer — ay, Bulwer 
ipsLssimiis — postpones his aid til! next 
year. He mu^ have the first sheet, 
forsooth, else he would not write — his 
dignity would be im^iaired by following 
in the squad. Put by the npncei there- 
fore, ihtQ your pockets, tnat you may 
have money ready to purchase whatever 
the gentleman, in his condescension, 
shall be pleased to give you. The uns 
avoidable circumstances, however were 
Bulwer’s taking a journey to the ^ine, 
to write a rival publication on his own 


• ** Psyche means both butterfly and soul.” This poem, by the way, has been 

before published,— namely, in tlie author's Biographia I Ateraria, 
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account, with which the proprietors of 
the Friendship's Offering — not satisfied 
with the proprietoi*ship of two books 
of the kind — have determined to treat, 
the public this year. Hall, Hall, we 
approve of yout Amulet — ^but hang such 
humbug I 

The Amulet has occasionally con- 
tained some excellent papers, very su- 
perior to what the other publications 
of this nature have given*.* The present 
volume has a highly curious account 
of sneezing, by Dr. Walsli. The ercntle 
and fair L. £. L. is a large contributor. 
Tliis young lady, so undeservedly 
neglected by critics, we mean to take 
under our speck'd ])rotection. Many 
1 new and admirable things have we to 
' say of her verse and prose— much .ad- 
vice to offer, whereby she must improve, 
and take a yet loftier and firmer sta- 
tion among the living authors of Eng- 
land. Jordan’s indiscriminate praise 
did this young lady much harm, by 
not only making her shut her ey'es to 
her own faults — thus retarding much 
improvement — but by nauseating die 
public witli the administration of such 
frequent tedious and narcotic doses of 
approbation. Her lines to The E\ ( n- 
ing Star’^ (p. 2 15) are \ery poetical. 

To make up for her former deficiency, 
Mrs. Hall has a most exquisite tale, 
which she calls The TriaN of Grace 
Huntley.” We copy a passige from 
the conclusion* Grace has inamcd a 
good-for-nothing scoundrel, ^^ho had 
deluded her power of choice by having 
a handsome person. Her father, an 
old schoolmaster, reluctantly consents 
to the match. By degrees the husband 
reveals Ins character; he runs into debt 


— on which occasion his wife evinces 
the fortitude of a heroine — and ffnallv 
abandons her. Occasionally, however; 
he returns for a day or so, after months 
of absence. He fornSs an acquaint^ 
aiice with two ]M)achers ot the name of 
Smith, and not only teaches •his own 
boy to steal liis another s things, but to 
lie ; and finally makes him a partaker 
in his nightly exploits. 

** Huntley soon discovered that his 
wife had been influencing their child’s 
conduct . indeed, the sacred law of truth 
formed so completely the basis of her 
words and actions, that she did not 
attempt for a moment to conceal it. 

“ * 'I’hen you mean to set yourself in 
opposition to me ho sniu, all evil 
passions gathering at his heart and 
storming on bis brow. 

* Not to you, but to jour sins, 
Joseph/ was ber meek but firm reply : 
w'bereupon be swore a deep and bitter 
oath, that be would bring up liis own 
child 111 the way which best suited him ; 
and dared her interference. 

“ * As sure a& you are a living woman/ 
be continued, itb tliat concentrated rago 
winch i.s a thousand times more danger- 
ous than impetuous fur\ — ‘ as sure ns 
rou are a living woman, you shall repent 
of thi.s * 1 see the way to )mni.sh your 

wilfulness.,' if you oppose mo in the 
management of iny cinluren, one by one 
they shall be tiiken from you to serve 
my piy^poses ' ^'ou may look for them 
in \ uin ) until ( he added, with a fiendish 
smile) you rearl their names in the 
coluinii.>> of the \eiigate Caletuiar.* 

“ That night, as latterly had been his 
custom, lie sMlhed forth about eight 
o’clock, leaving Ins Iioiiih and family 
without food or inone\ . The childroii 
crowded round iheir mother’s knee to 


* Injustice to the author, quote Ins enumeration: — An Kssay on Ancient 
Coins and Mednls, illustrating the protrress of *Jhri.'»tianity, by the llev. Robert 
Walsh, L.L.D. (^Since enlarged into a volume, and considered a standard autliority 
on the subject.) — Some Account of the Armenian Christians at Constantinople, by 
the Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Some Account of the Chaldapan Christians, also by the Rev. 
Dr. Walsh. — A ^'l!»ll to Niciea, a spot so renowned in ecclesiastical history, by the 
same learned and accokiplislied traveller.— An Essay on Poetry and Philosophy, by 
the late Rev. Robert Hull, republished in bis collected works.— The only faitlierto 

published record of Mr. Coleridge's Travels in Germany. An Essay oh French 

Oaths, by^liss Edgeworth— The Rev. W. S. Gilly’s Narrative of the Albigenses, 
which appeared in the Amulet ]fPevious to his work relative to the straggles and ))er- 
seoition o£ this primitive and extraordinary' ])cople. — An Essay on British Colonial 
Slavery, by the present Bishop of Calcutta. ( Subsequently publisbud and exten- 
iSive^r circulated by the Anti-Slavery Society. )L-.Accounts of the Natives of the 
Austral Islands, by tlie iniusionary,' Mr. Ellis, afterwards incorporated with his 
volume of Polynesian Researches. — ^'I'he Actu^' State of the Slave-Trade on the 
Coast of Africa, by a Naval Officer, who commanded the station during three years. 
—.Telesms, from ^ the Arab Moralists, by the late learned lA. Adam Clarke.«-An 
Account of the now nearly extinct race of Aborigines of Canada, by the late Dr. £. 
Walsh, physician to tTio forces. — A Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, in the 
year 1828, by Chq^les Macfarlane.” 
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iet>eat their 8iin]>lo prayers, and retired, 
cold and hungry, to iW. It was near 
midnight ere her task was finislied ; and 
then she stole softly into her chamber, 
having first looked upon and blessed lu r 
treasures. Her sleep was of that lestless 
heavy kind which yields no refreslinfbnt , 
once shQ was awakened by hearing her 
husband shut the cottage-door; again 
she slept, but started from a horrid 
dream — or was it indeed reality I and 
hud her husband and her son Abel 
c|uitted the dwelling together ? She 
Bpr.ing from her bed, and felt on the 
pallet — Gerald was there ; again hlio felt 

— she called — she passed into the next 
room — ‘Abel, Abel, my child! as you 
value your mother’s blessing, .sjieak *’ 
There was no reply. A di/zy sickness 
almost overpowered her senses. Was 
her husband’s horrid tlireat indeed ful- 
filled ’ and had he so soon taken their 
child us liis paitK i{iiitor in unequivocal 
sin ’ She opened the door, and looked 
out ujton the night it was cold and 
miMy, and h'*r sii^hf could not penetrate 
the gloom. Ihe cliill fog rested uj»on 
her tuto liki* the damps of the giave. 
She attempted to c.ill ugum upon lior son, 
but her powers of ulterunce were paUied 

— her tongue (pit vered -her lips sepa- 
rated, yet there came forth no voice, no 
sound to break the sthouo of oppressed 
nature , her (‘yes moved niechaiiically 
towards the heavens — they were dark 
us the earth :-^had (iod de.su*'ted her 
would he deny one ray, one little ray of 
light, to lend her to her child * V\ by 
did the moon cense to shine, and the 
stars withhold their brightness ^ Should 
she never again behold her boy — her 
first-born ? Her Iicarl swelled and heat 
witliin her bosom. She shivered witli 
intense agony, and l(‘nned her throbbing 
brow against the door-jiost, to which she 
had clung for support, llei husband’s 
words rang in her ears—* One by one 
shall your children bo taken from you to 
servo my purposes !* Through t|^e dense 
fog she fancied that lie glurt‘d upon her 
in bitter hatred — Ins deep-set eyes flash- 
ing witli demoniac fire, and liis smile, 
now extending, now contracting, into all 
the varied expressions of triumphant 
malignity. She pressed her hand on her 
eyes to shut out the horrid vision ; and a 
prayer, a simple pniycr, rose to her lijis : 
like oil upon the troubled waters, it 
soothed and coiiipos(‘d li(‘r spirit. She 
could not a^iige or even remember a 
form of worcs ; but she repeateij^ again 
and again, the emphatic aj>[)ea), l^rd, 
save me; 1 perish;’ until she felt sutSi- 
cient strengtJi to cu.ible her to loo., ogaiii 
into the night. At if hojm had S(‘t its 
beacon in the sky, calmly and brightly 
the moon was now shining upon her 


cottage. With the sudden change, at 
once the curse and blessing of our climate, 
a sharp cast wind had set in, and was 
rolling the mist from the canopy of hea- 
ven ; numerous stars were visible where, 
but five minutes before, all had been dark- 
ness and gloom. 'I be shadow passed from 
her soul — she gazed steadily upwards—*, 
her mind regained its firmness— her VB* 
solve WMS taken. She returned to her 
bed -room — dressed— and, wrapping her 
cloak closely to her bosom, was quickly 
on her w ay to^the Smiths’ dw^elling, on 
(’rayfliorpe Onunion. 

“ 'I'liu solitary hut was more than two 
mileii from the i illage , the path leading 
to it broken and interrupted by fragments 
of rocks, roots of furze, and stubbed un- 
derwood, luid, at one particular^ point, 
intersBCted by a deep a«d brawdiiig brook. 
Soon uftl‘r Grace had crossed this stream, 
she came m view of the cottage, looking 
like a misshapen mound of earth ; and, 
upon ]keering in at th(‘ wiiidowr, w’hich 
w*as onh partially lined by a broken 
shutter, (’ovey, the lurc‘h(‘r, uttered, from 
the inside, a bharp muttering bark, some- 
thing between reproof and recognition. 
There h.ul certainly been a good fire, not 
long heft^re, on tlie capacious Iieailh, for 
the huriiing ashes cast a lurid light upon 
an cld table and turn or three dilapidated 
chairs ; there was also a fowling-jnec© 
lying across th(‘ table , but it was evident 
none of the inmates w’ero at home ; and 
Grace walked slowly, yet disappointedly, 
round the dwelling, till she came to the 
other side, that rcsl(>d against a huge 
mass of mingled rock and clay, over- 
grown with long tangled^fern and heatlier. 
She climbed to the top, and hud not been 
many minutes on the look-out ere she 
perceived three men rapidly approaching 
from the ojiposite patli. As they drew 
nearer, she saw that one of them was 
her husbaiul ; but where was her son ? 
Silently slie lay among the heather, fear- 
ing she knetv not what— yet knowing she 
had much to fear. The chimney that rose 
from the sheeling had, she thought, 
effectually concealed her from their view' ; 
but ill this she was mistaken— for while 
Huntley and one of the Sinitlis entered 
the abode, the other climbed up the 
mound. Shu Hivv his hat within a foot 
of w'here she rested, and fancied she 
could feel his breath upon her cheek, as 
she crouched, like u fri(;jiitened hare, 
more closely in her form ; however, he 
surveyed tfie spot witliout ascending 
further, and then retreated, muttering 
something about corbies and ravenia; 
and, almost instantly, she heard the door 
of tbu hut close. Cautiously she crept 
down from her hiding-place ; and, crawl- 
ing along the ground w'ith steiiltli and 
silence, knelt hgfori' the, I it tie window, 
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eo as to observe, tliroogb the broken 
shutter, the occupation of the inmates. 
The dog alone was conscious of her ap- 
proach ; but the men were too seriously 
engaged to heed his intimations of dan-, 
ger. 

She sees all that the three are about ; 
she is convinced that her son will be 
irretrievably lost; and she forms her 
resolution : — 

• Then there is hope for my poor 
child !’ she thought, * 1 can — 1 u'Ul 

save him !’ With this resolve, she stole 
away as softly and as quickly as her 
trembling limbs would permit. The de- 
predators revelled in their fancied secu- 
rity. The old creaking table groaned 
under \he weight of pheasant, hare, and 
ardent spirits^ alid the chorus pf a uald 
drinking-song^ broke upon her ear as 
returning strength enabled her to hasten 
along the rude path leading to Cray- 
thorpe. 

“The first gray uncertain light of 
morning was visible through the old 
churchyard trees, as she came within 
sight of her cottage. She entered quietly, 
and saw that Abel had not only returned, 
but was sleeping soundly by his brother's 
side. 

“ Grace set her house in order-»took 
the work she had finished to her em- 
ployer— came back, and prepared break- 
fast, of which her husband, having by 
this time also returned, partook. Now' 
he was neither the tyrant w hose threat 
still rung in her ears, nor tlie reckless 
bravo of the common ; he appeared that 
morning, at least so his wnfe fancied, 
more like the being she had loved so 
fondly and so long. 

“ * I w'ill sleep, Grace,' he said, when 
their meal was f nished — * 1 will sleep 
for an hour; and to-morrow we shall 
have a better breakfast.’ lie called his 
son into the bed-room, W'here a few 
words passed betwreen them. Imme- 
diately after, Grace went into the little 
chamber to fetch her bonnet. She would 
not trust herself to look ujion the sleeper ; 
but her lips moved as if in prayer ; and 
even her cliildren still remember tliat, as 
she passed out of tlie q)ttage-door, she 
had a flushed and agitated a])pearance. 

“ * Good morning, Mrs. Huntley,’ said 
her old neighbour, Mrs. Craddock : * I lave 
you beard tne news 1 Ah ! thesesuie sad 
times — ba^ people goin|[ — ' 

“ * True, true !’ relied poor Grace, as 
she hurried onwardk ; ' 1 know — 1 beard 
RaU.* 

“Mrs. Craddock looked after her, much 
surprised at her abruptness* 

“ * 1 was coming down to you, Grace,’ 
said her father, stiftiding so as to arrest 
her progress ,* * 1 wished to see if there 


was any chance of the child Abel’s re- 
turning to bis exercises; as this is a 
holyd^, I thought—' 

“ * Come with me,' interrupted Grace, 

* come with me, father, and we will 
make a rare holydoy.' 

“ She hurried the feeble old man along 
the road leading to the rectory ; but re- 
turned no answer to his inquiries. The 
servant told her,*when she arrived at her 
destination, that his master was engaged 
—particularly engaged— could not be 
disturbed — Sir Thomas Purcel was with 
him ; and as the man spoke, the study- 
door opened, and Sir Thomas crossed the 
ball. 

“ ' Come back with me, sir !' exclaimed 
Grace Huntley , eagerlv ; ’ I con tell you 
all you want to kiiow',^ 

“ l‘be baronet sliook ofl* the hand she 
had laid upon his arm, as if she were a 
maniac. Grace appeared to read the 
expression of liis countenance. * 1 am 
not mad, Sir Thomas Purcel,* she con- 
tinued. in a suppressed tremulous voice ; 

* not mad, tliough 1 may be so soon. 
Keep back these people, and return 
witli me. Mr. Glasscott knows 1 am 
not mad !' 

“ She passed into the study with a 
resolute step, and held the door for Sir 
Thomas to enter ; her father followed also, 
as a child traces its mother's footsteps, 
and looked around him, and at liis 
daughter, with w’eak astonishment. One 
or two of fhe servants, who wrere loiter- 
ing in the bull, moved as if they would 
have followed. 

“ * Back, back, I say !* she repeated ; 
‘I need no witnesses — there w'ill bo 
enough of them soon. Mr. Glasscott,’ 
she continued, closing the door, * hoar 
me, while 1 am able to bear testimony, 
lest weakness — woman's w'eukiiess — 
overcome me, and 1 falter in the truth. 
In the broom -sellers' cottage, across tlie 
common, on the left side of tlie chfinney, 
concealed by a largo flat stone, is a hole 
— a df n ; there much of the property 
taken from Sir Thomas Purcerslast night 
IS concealed.* 

“ * 1 have long suspected these men — 
Smith, 1 think, they call themselves ; yet 
they are but tw'o. Now, we have abun- 
dant proof tliat three men absolutely 
entered the house—' 

“ * There w’as a third, 'murmured Grace, 
almost inaudibly. 

“‘Who?’ 

“ ‘ My— my— my husband !' and, aa 
she uttered tlie word, she leaned against 
the chimney-piece for support, and 
miried her face in her hands. 

“ * The clergyman groaned audibly ; 
he bad known Gracb from her childhooa, 
and felt what the declaration must have 
cost her. Sir Thomas Purcel wos cast 
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in ft Bterner mould. * Wo are put cleorlF 
upon the track, Mr. Glasscott,' he saia, 

* and must follow it forthwith ; yet there 
is something most repugnant to my feel- 
ings in finding a woman thus herald her 
husband to destruction.* 

“ * It was to save my children from 
sin !' exclaimed Grace, starting forwanl 
with an energy that appalled them all : 

* God in heaven, whomj rail to witness, 
knows, that though 1 would sooner starve 
than taste of the fruits of his wickedness, 
yet 1 could not betray the husbniul of my 
bosom to — to — 1 (lure not think what! 
1 tried — I laboured to give mv offspring 
honest bread ; I neither asked nor re- 
ceived charity , with my hiiiids 1 laboured, 
and blessed the Power that enabled me to 
do BO. If wo are poor, we w ill he honest, 
was my maxim and my boast ; hut he — ^ 
my husband, returned ; he taught my boy 
to lie- - to steal ; and wlien T remonstrated 
—when 1 pniyed, a itli many tear>, that 
he would cease to train our — ay, onr 
child for destruction, he mocked — scorn- 
ed — told me that, one by one, 1 should 
be bereaved of iny children, if I thwarted 
bis purposes ; ainl that 1 might seek in 
vain for them through the world, until I 
saw iheir names recorded in the book of 
shame ^ (ientlemen, tin’s was no idle 
threat^last night Abel was taken from 
me — * 

* I knew there must have been a 
fourth,' interrujited Sir Thomas, coldly , 

* we must have the hoy also -ecured.* 

“ Tlie wrelclied motlier, who had not 
imagined that any liami could result to 
Imr son, stood as if a thunderbolt had 
transfixed her — lier hands cleiirheil and 
extended— -her features rigid and hluiich- 
ed— .her fr.ime perfeclly erect, and mo- 
tionless ns a statue. The schoolmaster, 
during the wliole of this scene, had Imtui 
compli'telv bewildered, until the idea of 
his gramlchild's danger, or disajipear- 
unce, he knew not which, took jiossession 
of his mind ; and, filled w'lth the singlo 
thought his faculties had tlie newer of 
gnispiiig at a time, he came fc^vv ard to 
tlie table at which Mr. Glasscott was 
seated ; and, respectfully uncovering his 
gray liairs, his simple countenance pre- 
senting u strong contrast to the agonised 
iron-hound features of his daughter, he 
addressed himself to the wortliy magis- 
trate : * 1 trust you will cause instant 
search to be made for the child Abel, 
whom your reventnce used kindly to 
regard with especial favour.* 

Ho repWed this sentence at least 
half a dozen times, while the gcf^itlemen 
Were issuing orders to the persons, as- 
sembled for the npprehen8ioii,i of the 
burglars, and aomeg or the females of the 
family were eridcavouiiiig to restore 
Grace to animatiou. At last, Sir Thomas 


Purcel turned suddenly round upon Abel 
Darley, and, in his stentorian tone, 
bawled out, * And who «re you V 

** * 'I'he schoolmaster of Craythorpe, so 
please you, sir — that young womiin*8 
^‘atber — and one whose heart is broken !’ 

** So saying, he burst into tears ; and 
his wail was ve^ sad, like that of an 
afflicted child. Presently there was a 
stir among the little crowd — amurmur«« 
and then two officers ushered Joseph 
Huntley and his son into the apartment. 

** Ho walked boldly up to the magis- 
trate's table, arffl placed his hand upon it, 
before he perceived his wife, to whom 
consciousness hud not yet returned. Tlie 
moment he beheld her he started back, 
saving, ‘ Whatever charge you may havo 
agaiiiht me, gentlemen, you can have none 
against that w’oman.* • 

“ * \f;r have we,* replied Sir Thomas; 

* she IS your accuser ’ ’ * 

** ‘ I'he fine features of Joseph Huntley 
relaxed into an expression of scorn and 
unbelief. ' Slie appear against me ! Not 
—.not if 1 were to attempt to murder her!' 
he answered firmly. 

“ * Grace!’ exclaimed her father joy- 
fully, Miere IS the child Abel — he is 
found’’ and, seizing the trembling boy, 
with e\ nlent exultation, lei) him to her, 
'I he eflect of this act of the poor simple- 
minded man w’as electrical — tlie mother 
instiuitly revived, but turned her face 
from her husband , and, entwining her 
son in her arms, pressed him closely to 
her side. The clergyman proceeded to 
interrogate the prisoner, but ho answered 
notJiing, keeping his eyes intently fixed 
u]>oii his w ife and child. In the mean- 
time, thr officers of justice had been 
prompt in the execution of their duty : 
the Smiths were apprehended in toe 
village ; and the greater portion of the 
property stolen from Sir Thomas Purcel 
was found in the hut where Grace had 
beheld it concealed. 

** \\ hen tlie ]>repamtion8W'ere sufficient- 
ly forward to conduct the unfortunate 
men to prison, .losepli Huntley advanced 
to his wife. The scornful, as well as 
undaunted, expression of his countenance 
bad cliaiiged to one of painful intensity ; 
he took her hand wuthin his, and pressed 
it to his bps, w'4thout articulating a single 
bvlluble. Slow'ly she moved her face, so 
that their eyes encountered iu one long 
mournful look. Ten years of continued 
suffei'tng could not have Exacted a hea- 
vier tribute from Grace Hundey*s beau^. 
No language eSn express the withering 
efl'ects of the few hours’ agony ; her 
husband saw it, mid felt, perhaps for toe 
first time, how truly he had once been 
loved, and how much of happiness lie 
had sacrificed to sin. 

“ * 'Twas to savd my children !* was 
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the only senteuoe she ottered, or rather 
murmured ; and it was the lost coherent 
one she spoke for many weeks. Her fine 
reason seemed overe'helmed. It was a 
sight few could witness w'ithout tears. 
The old fatlicr, tending the couch of hiis* 
ofilicted daughter, w'ould sit for hours hv 
her bedside, clasping the child Abel's 
hand wnthin his, and every now and (hen 
shaking his head when her ravings were 
loud or violent. 

The conclusion is simple, and exqui- 
sitely touching. « 

It might be some fifteen years after 
these distressing events had agitated the 
little \dllage of Cray thorjie, that an elderl v 
woman, of mild and cheerful aspect, sat 
calmly reading a large volume she sup- 
ported' against the railing of a noble 
vessel that was steering its course from 
the shores of ^merne Lnghind,' to some 
land far over sea. Two gentlemen, who 
were lounging on the quarter-deck ;inn- 
in-arm, fre<iuontly passed her. I'he elder 
one, in a peculuirlN kind tone of voice, 
said, ‘ You bear the vo>ag»* well, dame.' 

* Thank God, yes, sir '' 

“ ‘ All ' you will wish yourself back in 
old England before you are landed six 
weeks.’ 

‘ I did not a ish to leave it, air j but 
my duty obliged me to do so.’ 

The gentlemen walked on. 

“ ‘ Who is sheT inquired the younger, 
“ * A very singular woman. Her in- 
formation transported for hfe a husband 
whom she loved notwithstanding his 
coldness and his crimes. She had, at 
that time, three children, and the eldest 
bad already become contaminated by bis 
father’s example. She saw nothing hut 
destruction for them in prospective, her 
warnings and entreaties being alike un- 
regard^ ; so she made her election — 
•acrificed tlie husband, and saved the 
children !’ 

‘ But what does she here V 
^^^Her eldest son is now established 
in a small business, and respected by all 
who know him ; her second boy, and a 
father whom her misfortunes reduced to 
a deplorable state of wretchedness, are 
dead , her daughter, a village belle and 
beauty, is married to mjt father’s hand- 
some new parish-clerk ; and Mrs. Hunt, 
ley, having seen her children jtrovided 
for, and by her virtues and industry 
made respec&ble in the Old WdHd, is 
now on her^voyage to New, to see, 
if 1 may be permitted to use her own 
simple language, whether she can con- 
tifbute to render the last days of her 
husband as happy as the first they passed 
together.’^ It is only justice to the cri- 


minal to say, that 1 believe liim truly 
and perfectly reformed.* 

* And on this chance she leaves her 
children and her country V 

< She does ! She argues that, as the 
will of Brovidenco prevented her from 
discharging her duties together, she must 
endeavour to perform them tefmratelif. 
He w'as sentenced to die; but, by my 
father’s exertioqs, hi*< siuibmco was com- 
muted to one of transportation for life ; 
and 1 know she 1ms quitted England 
without the hopo of again beholding its 
white ehffs>.'” 

The tw'o following pieces, by the 
author of iht* Com-Laxr Wt^miSy must 
close our notice of this beautiful 
volume : — 

MIL W ONDLnS OK Till. LA\L. 

Strong cliinher of the mountain's side, 
Thoiu^h thou tho vale disdain, 

Yet walk with me where Inm thorns hido 
'i’lu‘ wonders of the lane. 

Hitrh o’er the rush\ springs of Don 
1 he htonnv gloom la rolled ; 

The moorland liath not yet put on 
liis purple, green, and gold. 

But here the titling* spreads his wing. 

\\ here dewy daisies gleam ; 

And here the sunflowerf of the spring 
Burns bright in morning's beam. 

To mountain winds the famish’d fox 
Complains that Sol is slow, 

O’er headlong steeps and gushing rocks 
His royal robe to throw. 

But here tfie lizard seeks the sun. 

Here coils, in light, the snake ; 

And here tlie fire -tuft | hatli begun 
Its beauteous nest to make. 

Oh I then, while hums the earliest liec 
Where verdure fires the plain, 

Walk thou vvitii me, and stoop to see 
I'he glories of tJie lane ' 

For, oh ! 1 love these banks of ruck. 

This roof of sky and tree, 

These tufts, w'here sleeps the gloaming 
clock. 

And rvakes the earliest bee ! 

As spirfis from eternal day 
Look down on earth, secure. 

Look here, and wonder, and survey 
A world in miniature : 

A world not scorned by Him who made 
F^en weakness by his might ; 

But solemn in his depth of shade, 

And splendid lu his light. 

Light ! — not alone on clouds afar. 

O'er storm-loved mountains sproad. 

Or widely teaching sun and star, 

Thy glorious thoughts ar^ read ; 

Oh, no* thou art a wondrous book, 

^'o sky, and sea, and land — 

A pagi^on w'hich the angels look — 
Which insects uni^erstond ! 


The hedge-dparrow. f I'he dandelion, t golden -crested wren. 
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And here, O li^bt ! minutely fair, 
Divinely plain and clear, 

Like splinters of a crystal hair, 

Thy brififht small hand is here ' 

Yon orop-fed lake, six inches wide, 

Is Huron, cirt w'lth wood ; 

This dri])let leeds Missouri's tide — 

And that Ningrara's flood. 

What tidinp;s from the Andos hrirn^s 
Yon line of liquid li^l<|, 

That down from heaven in madness flin«^s 
'J'he blind foam of its iiii^ht * 

Do I not hear Ins thunder roll — 

The roar that ne’er is still ’ 

’Tis mute ns deatii * — hut in niv soul 
It roars, and ever will. 

What forests tall of tiniest moss 
Clothe evpiy little stone ' — 

What their foliage toss 

O’er pigmv vallevs lone ' 

W i ih sh a d e o’e r sh ade . f ro n 1 1 e d ge t o led ge , 
Ainhitious of the skv, 

They feather o'er the steepest edge 
Of mounl.iiits iiuishrooni-high. 

()h, (iod of iiiarveK' wjm can tell 
What inynnd tinngs 

On these gray stone*, un'.e<*n may dwell' 
What nations, willi their kings ' 

1 feel no shock, I hear no gnmn, 

While fate, perchance, o’erw helms 
Kiupires on this subverted stone — 

A hundred ruined realms ' 

Lo ' ill that dot, M(im<* like me, 

Impelled by w'oe or whim, 

May crawl, some atom’s cliffs to seo — 

A liny world to him ' 

Lo ' w iiile he pauses, and admires 
'I’he %uirk8 of nature's might, 

S]mrned hv iiiv fool, hi«* world expires. 
And all to him is night ' 

Oh, God of terrors ' what are we I — 
Poor insects 8]iHrked with th 'light ' 
Thy whisper, Lord, a woul from tliiv, 
(amid smite us into noutrht ' 

Hut shoiild'st thou w reck our father-land. 
And mix it w’ith the deep. 

Safe in tiie liollow of thy hand 
Thy little one will sleep.*’ 

‘‘ I'RKSIOX >I1M s.* ' 

'J’he day was fair, the niniion roared, 
Cohl blew the bracing north. 

And Preston’s mills by tiiousunds ]ioured 
'I'lieir little captives fortli. 

All ill their best they paced the street. 
All glad that they were free ; 

And sung a song with voices sweet — 
'i’hey sung of liberty ! 

Hut from iheir lips the rose had fled, 
Like ^ deatl/-iii-life’ tliey smiled ; 


And still, as each passed by, 1 said, 

Alas ! is that a child 1 
Flags waved, and men — a ghastly crew — 
Marched with them, side by side ; 
While, hand in hand, and two by two, 

‘ They moved — a living tide. 

Thousands and thousands— oh, so white ! 

With eyes so glazed and dull ! 

Alas ' it was indeed a sight 
Too sadly beautiful ! 

And, oh, the pang their voices gave 
Hefuses to dejmrt ! 

* This is a wailing for the grave !* 

I whispered to my heart. 

It was as if, wliero rose<» blushed, 

A sudden, blasting gale 
O’er flelds of bloom had rudely rushed. 
And turned tlie roses pale. 

It was as if, in glen and grove, • 

The wild birds sadlyasung, 

And evesy’ linnet mournedwts love. 

And every thrush its young. 

It w'as as if, in dungeon* gloom, 

Where chained despair reclined, 

A sound came fnuii the living tomb, 

And hymned the passing wind. 

And w'hile they suug, and though they 
smileil, 

My soul groaned heuiily — 

Oh, w’ho would he or have a child ! 

A mother who w’ould be 

Next comes the Forget - Me- ^otf 
edited by Mr. Frederic Slioberl. \\ lio, 
or what this gentleman may be, we 
know not, and ha\e neier heard. lie 
must be somewhat of a \ ery simple cha- 
racter, from the specimen ufliiscom- 
]K)siiion winch lie has given us in the 
preface. Mr. Slioberl wery coolly sits 
down lo WTile a critique on his own 
volume, winch he delivers w'lth a piece 
of arrant self-complacency truly laugh- 
able : — 

J'he revolution of the seasons has 
again brought round the time when it 
hecoiiies our agreeable duty to present 
our annual oftenng to the public. GraU>- 
fiil fur the flattering marks of approba- 
tion which It has been pleased thus far 
to bestow upon our labours, we refer to 
tins volume for evidence of our perse- 
vering efl'orts to sleserve the contiiiuuiice 
of Its liberal patronage. 

The literary department will be found 
to comprise several valuable cjgntributious 
from wAlers new to our pages. Among 
these we may bppeify ' .lack iiliaddock,* 
a piece of rich sailor humour, which 


• “ The painful picture which tho‘*eloquent author of ‘ Corn-Law Rhymes’ lias 
here paintt^d, is ' taken from the lih*.’ 'flio-se who are acquainted with tJie state of 
our niHiiiifuct tiring tofliis will readilv recognise its truth. May it liave the eflect of 
directing the attention of the heiievoleiil to the dieadful coudifion of ‘ Slaves at 
Home !* ” ' • 
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would sonroely be supposed the produo- 
tiou of a female pen ; *The Vacant Chair 
^ Mac Nab’s BurWn^-fCround * A Sport- 
ing Adventure;' and * The Wish.* Among 
the old friends to whose assistance we 
are indebted, we may mention the author 
of* The Departure of the Israelites,* whose 
splendid genius pervades all his perform- 
ances too strongly not to be recognised ; 
Colonel Stone, of New York, who has 
furnished a sketch adminihly character- 
istic of certain classes of the population 
of the Americim State4; 'Modern 
Pjrthagorean the fair author of * The 
Improrisatrice,’ who, in the interesting 
story of * Giulietta/ has condescended 
for once to clothe her poetic ideas in the 
language of prose ; Miss Mitford, whose 
rural, scene breathes all the freshness 
and gracefulnesr of her earliest deline- 
ations of that* kind ; the authonof * Lon- 
don in the Olden Time,* who has suc- 
cessfully employed her antiquarian loro 
in a picture of the days of the miscalled 

f ood Queen Bess ; the comic I lood , 
I, F. Chorlev, who Ins very success- 
fully illustrated Buss's adiuirable paint- 
ing entitled Uncle Aiitonij's hi under ; 
and Tl.D.Iiiglis, who, as usual, presents 
a fantastic legend, in whicli it is impos- 
sible to decide whether romance or fact 
most predominates. 

“ Among our poetic contributors, it is 
scarcely necessary to direct attention to 
our old friend .lames Moiitgoiiiery, uho 
delights to render his talents sub'>ervient 
to the cause of humanity ; Mary iJowitt, 
alternately playful and solemn ; and 
T. H, Bayly, whose ‘ New Faces,' when 
supplied with a musical dress, will be 
sure to find as fieartv a welcome in every 
circle as many of t)io elder ofis]jniig of 
his popular Muse have already received. 
To the politeness of W. Sothehy, Ksq,, 
who, ever since the appearance of his 
Oberon, has held the highest place 
among living English tninslators, we are 
indebted for the cominiinicatiuu of a 
passage from his yet unjiublislied ver- 
sion of the Odyssey, to accompany Bar- 
rett's beautiful representation of a sceno 
in that poem. 'J'u others individually, 
we should feel ei^ually bound to express 
our acknowledgments, were wc at liberty 
to mention their name/. We must there- 
fore beg them, in common with all those 
contributors whom we have not particu- 
larly mentioned, to accept ou^ cordial 
thanks for their co-operation.*' 

The style and the cleverness of this 
, piece of composition are equally to be 
admired. Its purity of diction seems to 
point out Mr. Shoberl as a wonderful 
editor ; the dulcet tones of commendation 
which tliisgeutlocnai) employs must, no 
doubt, be most pleasing to his scribes; 


and he must take us and the public for 
so many suraphs in supposing that we 
can be gullra by such sweet, pretty 
compliments. The editor is a man of 
desperate courage. So satisfied is he 
of his prolusion in prose, that he must 
needs treat himself with an excursion 
in verse. By way of shewing us that 
he is a sober s^ious person, be gives us 
a translation from the German, all in 
blank ver^e. Here is a specimen of the 
sober serious gentleman : 

** Humanit}*, what contrasts meet in thee. 
Thy feet yet plunged i' th* depths of 
ancient night, 

Thy brow all radiiuit with the light of 
. God ' 

In vain hath happiness sujireme been 
souglit 

I n gold or pou er, in pleasure or in fame : 
I'lie highest knowledge of tlie wise at 
lust 

Is to he iindeceivetl. — I’m undeceived ! 
In dust 1 sought God, and 1 found but 
dust ! 

And all thest' thrones, worlds, suns — 
what are they ^ dust ! 

No kindred Chi* immortal spirit owns, 
But to the Father of iiumurtiil things." 

Mr. Shoberl is cmiiieni for bathos 
and fustian in blank \erse. 

There are other notable sjiccimensof 
verse in this \oluiiie, so neatly bound 
in red watered silk. Mr. N. Michell 
betrins an efi'usioii to his native village 
thus : 

** A' ale of my childhood ’ haunt of mp- 
tiirps oVr ' 

Must 1 ne’er tread, and ne’er heboid 
thee more ?” 

Mr. Thomas Iliyucs Bayly sings in 
true 1} rical frenzy 

“ In short ’tis a ' f’orget-Me-Not,* 

But not the //eifcr we call so, 
l^or 'tis lU (lenshable lot 
To be abso. 

It IS a IjiwK we christen thus. 

Loss fleeiiiig than the flower; 

And 'twill recall the past to us 
With talismanic |)ower.’* 

There is a flight for Butterfly Bayly ! 
Captain Calder Campbell sings : 

** Where liveth Freedom ? To the busy 
bee 

li^the balm-incensed gale that bears 
him on ? 

*Iie hath bis task before him, nor is free 
Tl rest at ease until that task be done ! 
Each thing on eat tli that is hath ui its 
core 

The stamp of slavery/* &c. 
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The vrords here ore an admirable 
specimen of sibylline texture, with this 
small drawback only, that the leaves of 
old, when brought into collocation, 
sometimes made sense — here, the 
words, though in collocation, are irre- 
trievably nonsense. 

Some one delighting in the name of 
Lcoutine indites the following very 
gloomy and mystical injunctions to 
sceptics in general. 

** Thou sceptic of tJie harden'd brow. 
Attend to Nature’s cry ! 

Her sacred essence breathes the glow 
O’er that thou wouldst deny : 

Shake from thy heart the doubts that 
mock. 

Nor in her presence dare 
To taunt itb scorn the thrilling shock. 
Which but forestalls her ]»rayer ; 

Thv weakness in the stricken liour 
Shall pay the peuunce to lit'r power.” 

One more specimen of Shobeilian 
poetry, and we must relucUntly close 
our extracts ofstiiring verse. L’lidcr 
llie magiiilo(|uent title of “ Knglaiid,’' 
we have, — 

“ lie glorious, thou Queen of the Ocean * 
O ne’er 

May the rose on tliy helmet of silver 
be pale ! 

Nor faint be tlie arm that ujdifts thy 
proud .spe.iT ’ 

Nor thy .standard of crimson be rent 
on the gale ! 

“ For ne'er waa that stiuidnrd of crimson 
uriroU’d, 

13ut for nature imsultcd or freedom be- 
traytHl ; 

And ne’er to the sunbeam was sjireod its 
rich fold, 

ljut to throw round misfortune the 
pride of its shade.” 

Under IMr. Shoberl’s foslonng i>a- 
Ironage, the school of Rosu IMalibl.i, it 
appears, is about to be revived. 

Of the illustrations the most worthy 
of notice are the fronli.‘ipioce, entitled 
Count E^ntont's Jewels, afler one of 
Leslie's sketches ; The Emifirunt's 
i^nug/i/cr, after Wood ; and Oiulictta, 
after Hart. 

With few exceptions, the prose is on 
a par with the poetry. There is a pretty 
tale by L. E. L., the style of which is 
redundant, and would bear pruiiingwith 
considerable effect, and a kind of {dian- 
tasy by our worthy friend the Moderrf 
Pythagorean. 

The next volume ^effirc us is the 
LUtrarif Souvenir. Mr^ Alaric Attila 
Watts i& the name of the individual 


who has ruled the desHntds cif this 
ubiication. As his name imports, 
e is not only of Hunnish breea, but 
possesses a pugnacious and Hunnish 
temperament. Ilis literaiy career has 
been one course of wrangling and quar- 
relling. Had the individual stuck to his 
book, for which species of work he is 
better adapted than for any thing else, 
there is little doubt but the Souvenir 
would have held the first rank among 
the annual pochet-books. As it is, it , 
is surpassed by the Arnulet and Friend- 
ship's Offering. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Alanc Attila Watts is of a most unset- 
tled disposition. Tims he is perpetu- 
ally changing his plans, pursuits, and 
avocations, by which hj^ Souvenir^gets 
wofully noglected, while Uis attention 
is further drawn off from his work of 
editorship by the frequent squabbles 
and Vituperations into which his tru- 
culent disposition leads him. One 
paper of doggrcl rhymes in last year's 
volume, for instance, damaged tlie cha- 
racter of his book, and disgusted the 
gentlemanly firm that published it. It 
is a most silly line of conduct for Mr. 
Alaric Attila Watts to be quarrelling 
with every one that comes “ between 
the wind and his gentility." This cir- 
cumstance IS the reason why the writ- 
ers for his Sfyuvemr are so few, and 
for the most ])art inconsiderable, in 
])onil of efticiency. When it is too 
late, he will repent of the course he 
has, with the pettishness of an in- 
exj>erienced child, been so uniformly 
pur:>uing. Already has his publica- 
tion been outstripjied in every respect. 
Mr. Hall now leads the van with his 
AmuU t, and Mr. Pringle follows him 
very closely. Mr. Watts fancies him- 
self too much of a genius. In his own 
estimation, he can manage two or three 
kinds of “ Annuals," new'spaiiers, and 
magazines, at the same moment, and 
with equal felicity. He is deceiving 
himself ; he cannot do so. lie is no 
writer of piose, a\id but a weak writer of 
verses, notwithstanding all the assist- 
ance he has derived since his marriage* 
He can edit an annual pqpket-bc^ 
well, if he give it his undivided atten- 
tion, and do not allow his bile to rise 
so continually into his throat. We re- 
member he formerly pitted himself in i 
verse-writing with Mr. T. K. Herve^, 
and was very angry that every one did 
not acknowleilge lus superiority to the 
last-named gciitlemanT But the world 
would not do an* act of Injustice to 
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satisfy the inflated conceit of any one. 
Mr. llervey composes ^ith exceeding 
sweetness, and has a well-attuned car. 
He is, moreover, a scholar, and has had 
extensive reading. The reading of Mr. 
\Vatts has, we believe, been confined 
to the columns of nev\spapers which 
he has edited or sub-edited, or to the 
perusal of the cramped hand- writing of 
the sundry contributors to ins maga- 
zines and pocket-books, liis versifi- 
cation IS smooth, but .hardly ever does 
it go beyond prose lines put into metre. 
There was also too frequently a facti- 
tious interest attempted to be given to 
his verses, which was not to our taste — 
too frequently w’ere verses written to 
the 'memory of departed children, and 
other thing^of'the same kinebdone. To 
feel sorrow fur cliildren reposing in an 
untimely gra\e is natural ; to co\er that 
sorrow with a veil of st'crecN is the act 
of a manly and delicate mind. iVople 
were shocked to see Mr. NN atis juirad- 
ing his grief in pathetic couplets and 
triplets, and dancing stanzas, before the 
world. This was an act of indecency 
which could not be borne, and cer- 
tainly did him no good in general e.s- 
timatiori. It was also su])poscd that 
he endeavoured to palm oil some \ orsOs 
for Lord Byron’s which in fact were his 
own; and this tiick made him more 
unpopular still. It is a pity to see the 
Souvenir^ begun under such good aus- 
pices, have so much the appearance of 
being neglecfed. If Mr. >N atts find 
liimself inadequate to the task of con- 
ducting it, he should again request .Mr. 
llervey and Mr.F.merson to domesticate 
themselve.s with his family ; so that he 
may more thoroughly avail himself of 
their various good services and aid. 

The principal prose’ WTiter^ in lhi.s 
volume are the author of the Ricolhc- 
tiuns iif the Peninsula, Mrs, Alaric 
Attila Matts, Leitch Ritchie, the 
author of I’/ircc lights in a Lifetime, 
William Ilowitt, the author of Stlw^n, 
and Mr. 11. F. Charley. A book" of 
the dimensions of trie Literary/ Stm- 
venir, published annually, should have 
eveiy |^e filled by some classical 
hand. There is a sufficiencfy of men 
able and willing to contribute to such 
publications, provided individual ef- 
forts are assisted by the hands of a 
sufficient body of contributors. What 
encouragement is there for any man 
of eminence to allow his productions 
to be choked m the midst of in- 
sufferable swaddle and mawkish ab- 


surdity ? But, as the case stands, for 
every ten pages of readable matter we 
have at least ninety of frothy nothingness 
wTitteii by no one knows who. This 
is pretty "much the case wuth all the 
pocket-books, but especially with the 
Literarif Senm nir. 

Tlie names, for instance, which we 
have einimeiyited may be celebrated ; 
but, for our part, we have never heard 
of them. Tlio Peninsular geiitlcrnnii 
we reinomher, by certain advertise- 
ments in the literary Gazette and 
the newspapers, did, some years .since, 
write a volume of Hecot lections ; but 
does one man out of fiv c thousand re- 
collect #hat those R< collections were ? 
The book might liavc been well 
enough for circulating libraries, but 
did It maiiifest pretensions which au- 
thorise Mr. Alaric Attila Watts to 
place the individual foremost in his 
very small body of coutribiilors The 
Muallei tilt iiuiuher the luoic select 
should }>e tlie iudivi>iu.iN composing 
it. Ofilie authoi of Time yif^his in 
ii LiHtinn'y we are entirclv ignorant 
Tills lonfcsMoii .I'iuinst one of no 
doubt such estriblislied repute, mav 
operate against ourselves. W eaiinot 
help it ; truth must be spoken ; and 
we are willing to stand all hazaid.s 
W illiain llovvitt and the author of 
Seluyn are jileasing writers, and they 
would do well a^ aids, but not as prin- 
cipals. Mr. 11. F. ( huihv is quite 
unknown lo u**, allhough he enjoys 
some provincial repute; his ]>roduc- 
tioii IS adiiiirublv adajiu^d fur the 
Ladtfs ^luf^azine, or a.s an episode 
to a Minerva -Press novel. it is 
common - place, and weakly written. 
The sketch l>\ Mrs. Alaric .\ttila Watts 
IS common-place also, and has not any 
one thing to rccoiiimcnd it Its proic 
runs through no less than twenty-two 
closely printed pages. Its name is, 
“ A Morning in Kensington Gardens,” 
and Its burden is a promenade un- 
dertaken by the fair authoress herself, 
'* a young 

lady, a young child, and a female 
servant.^' She continues thus ; “ That 
the lady was of gentle birth and 
gentle feeling, every look and move- 
ment denoted; that slle was scarcely 
tw'ebty years of age, I could have fuii- 
•cied ; but that she was under iwenty- 
thrSe, 1 was certain ; for her counte- 
nance still retained the beautiful 
transparency of complexion which 
rarely survives that age. She carried 
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in her hand that scarecrow of modern 
invention yclept an infant’s doll.” Mrs. 
Alaric Attila Watts being a literary 
lady, it is natural that she should have 
an antipathy to dolls. The paper is 
of tiic .same thin textuie througliout. 
The next group she encounters consists 
of three sisters, and a brother, who is 
an Kast Indian cadet. lie teaches his 
sisters to fly kites. “There was some- 
thing very odd in all tins,” shrewdly 
observes the lady : “ the youth could 
by no pO'.sibility derive amusement 
from so childish a waste of tune ; and 
yet there vvils an earnestness m his 
nianner winch piocluded a beHef that 
he was wantonly triHin^ with the cre- 
dulity of his sisters.” At length the 
mysicry is solved. At some distance, 
on a bench, sits a solilarv ladv, whom 
Mrs. alls puls down for a Swiss, 
and lowrards her the y<'niig ca<lel goes 
up, makes love “ in rapid and eager 
con\ersation,” which, after a few iiio- 
riKuils, ends in an “ ill-sup| >resscd mirth” 
with the lady, and “ ill-sin»pre>sed 
teais” with iln* voung gentleman. All 
this is ver> odd to the writer, who, 
proceeding furtlicr, sees a lady tiisnnumt 
from horseback, enter tlie garden, and 
have an a.ssiirnati<ui with a gentleman. 
TIh) are each in a towering passion 
on meeting — all which, by tlie way, 
Mrs. Walts deciphers by their action, 
for she IS ton far otfto hear; then they 
walk; then they sit down; then they 
trace lin^s in the sand with tlteir nd- 
iiig-whips ; then they “approximate,” 
then ri.se up arm ni arm; then piocecd 
to then horses ; tlieii mount , and then 
ride away. All this is especially divert- 
ing. If the la<lv Iras seen all this, she 
lias seen a great deal ; and if the see- 
ing such .sights constitutes fitness for 
writing for Mr. Alanc AUila N’fatt*.’ 
Ai«ir«ir, he will never stand in need 
of “ literary aid.” Tlie bc.st thing in 
the volume is a tale by lantch Hitch le, 
called the “ Marsh- Maiden ” This 
writer improves yearly. There is 
too great an attempt to be familiar, 
and thi.s looks like affectation; — the 
comnicncemeiit ^of llic story is also 
diffuse. If he would condense his 
style, an incitnsed effect would be 
added to his sketches and tales. ITe is 
travelling, and meets a young German • 
whose misiress had madean ap()oiiitifieiit 
foramecling. Krnost Wald humcsthcre, 
and is a Utile late, from paving had to 
cross a dangerous morass. He cannot 
find the lady, who he supposes has 


retired in a pique. Tlie friends part, 
and the writeV proceeds to a village in 
the Palatinate, when he is called up 
to look at a mysterious light on the 
wide-spreading marsh. 

“ * Look, look/ said the boy suddenly. 

* there is the IMursh -maiden !' and a smAl 
glimmering light did indeed appear flit- 
tiug ill the distance. Sometimes it was 
seen, sometimes lost ; but it never skip- 
ped, like the ignnfatnns, to a very^ con- 
siderahle distance. If it was possible to 
have believed ih.it it could have been 
held by any humpn hand, the zig-zag 
nianner of its progress might have been 
accounted for by the inequality of the 
ground. 1 was startled, I confesaf by 
the peculiarity, and h'^ked round, in 
grow’ing iiilerest, in search df some other 
wandering visiters of the night. 

“ ‘ Does it ahvuvs come alone V de- 
manded I, of the lad. 

“ * Tins one does,’ was the reply ; 

* there are others sometimes seen hop- 
skip-uiul-jiim[iing from pool to pool, and 
from rulgf* to ndge , but they are smaller, 
and >ooii vuMish. This one was the queen 
of till* huro'd tifv!* J threw on my coat 
hastily, and snatihed up my hat. 

*' * f’oine with me,’ said 1, 'and sheiv 
me the w'ay across these fields to the 
brink of tlie morass.' 

“ * J slie« vou the way ' Xol if—’ 
'Not if 1 were to give you a five, 
franc piei e 

“ ' Nut if you were to give me five 
hundred Napoleons.’ 

“ ‘ \V(dl, good night !• and 1 went 
out aloiit*. 

“It w.is hy this lime so dark that 1 
could nut discern the boundary of the 
morus's on the nearer side troin the sha. 
duus tliuf surrounded It ; but it seemed 
to nil* I hat tin’ light, which was now ata- 
tioiKirv, must have approached almost 
clos«* to the etlge. 1 stood .siiH for a mo- 
luenr - Iialf hoping, half fearing, to see it 
hound away again towards the interior ; 
hut It did not mov'o, it seemed as fixed as 
u star. The disk of the moon was faintly 
seen through the dark pall that oversha- 
dowed her, and ll|^ng a dim sepulchral 
light over the scene : the night-wind, 
moaning us it jiassed, seemed to have 
home from tlie abyss before me the 
dump e.xhnlatious of u clianlhl -house ; 
my breath at lost was impeded by the 
colli and lieavj atmosphere, luid ray ner- 
vous sensations returned with new* force. 

“ lllushing at my folly, and endea- 
vouring to excuse it as w*ell as 1 could 
by the consiileratioii that I was still an 
invalid, 1 went on. 1 was mow near the 
brink of the morass — wlfcn the light sud- 
denly disappeared. • 

IMockheadJ’ cried I, it is in 
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iii(^ her epectnl face at tha moment, dis- 
closed a pile of mossy earth between me 
and the place where the Marsh^oiden 
had stood^. The morass lay before me in 
its full extent, and a more frig^htful scene 
1 think I never beheld. Pools of black 
water glimmered eveiywhere along the 
surface ; here yawned a pit, that re- 
sembled some gigantic grave, and there 
rose a pile of earth like a sepulchral 
monument. Even the^more solid emi- 
nences were so broken and undermined 
by tlie water with which thev were satu- 
rated, that their general outline gave the 
idea of the roofs of a city, when seen 
from one of its towers ; and it was pro- 
bablv from this ap]>earance that tlio tra- 
dition already qlluded to had derived its 
ori^n. At ,h 11 events, there lyos no po!>- 
sibility of either man or beast hndijig a 
path across ; and tlie light, therefore, 
notwithstanding the peculiarity 1 had ob- 
served, must either have been one of the 
phenomena so common in marsliy grounds 
..^r a lamp borne by a sjiint ' 

“ I had now gained the base of thi* 
ridge, or mound, which stood between 
me and the spot which was to end my 
speculations. I’he ground was already 
soft and muddy, and 1 had somedidiculty 
in keeping my footing, nhile co;u»ting 
round the eminence. At length 1 jinssed 
the last projecting comer, and the mys- 
terious light was close beside me ; hut 
the moon having been again enveloped 
in the drifting clouds, I saw nothing else 
for some moments. There seemed to me, 
however, to he something resembling a 
halo round it. ^ M}' heart sickened helbre 
I was conscious oY any feeling of appre- 
hension ; and when the pale planet of 
the night rose, slow and faint, once more 
upon the scene, 1 felt my blood run cold, 
os I beheld distinctly a female figure 
standing erect and motionless before me, 
like a «tatue of white marble. 

** It must not he uDdersu»od tliat I saw 
the Appearance at once, hirst it came 
like an impression — a consciousness — 
strange, fc^ul, and indefinite, such as 
we have in dreams ; then gradually it 
emerged, like some spectral form, from 
the bosom of the darkness j and then its 
outlines sharpened in the moonlight, till 
they attained tlie precision and rigidity 
ofmarbl% That moment I shall never 
forget ! The pride of manljTcourage— 
the stoicism of philosophy — the yearn- 
ings of young romance, with all its noble 
daring and lofty resolutions — whither 
had uey fled 1 I sprang forward, not in ^ 
heroism, but in the desperation of aston- 
ishment and terror, till 1 was within 
grasp of the figjire — and yet it did not 
move. 

The fdbe was like that of a corpse in 


Ae begiiniMK of its sleep, during the 
moBMot m imdk ooilli. oC teth 
lingers to contemplate tlMr bemi^wiaeli 
it is his mission to destroy. The eyes 
were opened and fixed, with a stony 
tranquillity, upon some object in the dis- 
tance; a small paper lantern hung by 
her side, and the hand wliich held it 1 
could see waflLOS colourless os tlie white 
ganneiit on wliich it lay. 

** The Shape, I say, 'did not move; it 
seemed unconscious of my }>reseDce ; and 
yet as I gazed, my heart grew calm, and 
my senses returned, 'riiore w'as some- 
thing so touching in those still meek fea- 
tures, that the fountains of pity in my 
bosom were opened ; there was life in 
their very jialeness, for life is wherever 
there is BufTering and sorrow. * Ves,' 
cried 1, ' mysterious wanderer tliougli 
thou be ! thou art yet a child of earth — 
thou art a woman, and a sister V 

“ She moved her head at my voice, 
and her eyes rested on mine for an in- 
stant ; then putting her finger on her 
]i)>, ns if enjoining silence, she poinit^d 
to the dihtiuit object, w hatever it might 
be, on w hid) she gazed. 1 looked in the 
direction indicated, hut could see no- 
thing. An impenetrable shadow covered 
the w'hole country around us , and the 
glimpses of the moon were now so faint, 
that if the pools of the marsh had not 
addtnl to the light by tho reflection, or 
at least aflbrdetl points of observation to 
the eye, 1 Khould scarcely have been 
able to discern the peculiarities of the 
surface on which 1 stood. My mo- 
mentary terror had given w’uv to a vague 
sympathy, and thi.s w’a.M now growing 
into awe. Her white arm, Vhen ex- 
tended in the doubtful light, had seemed 
transp:irent. J'he marble-like distinct- 
ness of her outline had melted away , 
and, at length, instead of the speculu- 
tiona w'ith w hich 1 had unceasingly em- 
ployed my tlioughts and the organs of 
my lenses, on her form, and character, 
arid ‘nisiory — then* only remained an in- 
definite but o])pres.siv'e conviction, that 
1 stood at tins mument, without knowing 
how or why, in the darkness of night, on 
one of the wildest spots of the Palatinate, 
by the brink of a trackless and desolate 
morass, — and that a shape was beside 
me, resembling t girl dreased in white, 
as pale as death, and as silent as the 
grave, sometimes growing into distinct- 
ness, sometimes fading into gloom !” 

$»he tells him that she is waiting for 
her lover, who is dead, but has pro- 
mised to meet her ; and then beckons 
hii& forward. 

** At this moment I heard again tlie 
voice of the Marsh -maiden. It was hol- 
low and sepulchral, as if it come from 
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beiiMth tba mrfkee ; nxl tooking onward which might be diicloied bj the aotioii 

in a horisontBl direction, 1 saw on a level of the tide. At the second roll, dthougb 

with myself the bunt halo of her lamp tlio fluid in the middle was blacker and 

above the sod. thicker, there was no other appearance ; 

** • lie is here !* she cried ; * we are at the tliird I felt the Marsh-maiden sink 

at our journey’s end — come on! well lifeless in my arms — and looking down 

done !’ and as if compelled by enchant- in terror, I saw a human hand stretched 

ment, I sprang furiously upon my feet towards us, out of the now almost calm 

and darted forward, feeling the sod on water, w'ith the fingers curved, ei^er in 

which 1 had lain, part in Tragments as 1 beckoning or grasping. It was no illn- 

spurned it from me. The bank on which sion ! It neither came suddenly nor so 

I now found myself, though tremulous disappeared : but having remained dis- 
like the rest, ielt more secure, and I tinctly visible far upwards of a minute, 

hounded recklessly towards the light, it descended gradually into the deep 

The next moment, however, the moon from whence it had arisen, 

escafied providentially from the drifting Hy almost unconscious oflbrts I gained 
clouds, and threw a 'sU^dy gleam ujion the summit of the bank, with the lifeless 

the scene. A single step molfe would maiden in my arms. The moon, travel- 

have plunged me into a gulf in which ‘ ling through the gust}' sky, was same- 
hope itself could not live for an instant. times apparent, and siAietimes wholly 
This was a det^p pit, about five yards ‘hidden ; ihid the shadows^f the clouds 
in diameter, and half filled w*ith black chased ono another like spectres along 

thick water. The sides projected to- the bosom of the marsh. By and by, 

wards the top, as if the part more ex- one, two, and three small flitting lights 

posed to the poisonous fluid had been a])peared and disap])enred, glancing from 

eaten away-' all except ill one spot wlinre Imnk to hank, and from pool to pool; 

the bank’ hod fallen down, and hung and my imagination placed them in fitting 

shelving several feet over the surface. hand**. I’nearthlv voices then began to 

On tlie edge of this bank sto<»(l the call and answer from every [x>int of the 

Marsh-maiden, holding her lamp down to de.solHte morass ; and at length a multi- 

the water as if looking for some object, tudinous sound, as if of sobbing^ shook 

and lieiidiiig forward like a lieing at once the air. 

unsusceptible of fear, and uuaitaioablc by ” 1 felt that this was disease, and 

diuiger. Closer and cloM>r she neared tlie strove to overcome it. 1 raised the pale, 

brink — further and further she hung cohl, lovely form in my arms; and, 

over tlie gulf — muttering withliut inter- looking round ns if to threaten the ima- 

val, * He IS here ! lie is here ' he is giiiun' dangers by which I was envi- 

here!* till at length I could stn* pieces roned.preparedto inquire whether escape 
of the sod detaching themselves beneath was possible. 

her foot, and sinking into the thick and “ To leap, however, usitli such a bur- 
slimy wave. It may be that my human then in my arms, would have been im- 

feelings bad ri*turiied witli the increase possible ; and a rotting plank therefore, 

of bght, or on the providential escape !}*«{? near, which had perhaps been for- 

1 had just had ; but at lhi^ moment a meily u&ed as a bridge over one of the 

cry of warning broke, :ilmo.st uucon.sci- pools, was a most welcome object. I 

ously, from my lips. Dangerous mentor ' planted it wherever 1 found it necessary, 

she looked up at the word; a larger ami when 1 had passed, drew it after me. 

fragment gave way in the motion, and If it is remembered that I could only 

I saw her sinking into the abyss. AVith. remove one of my burthens at a time, 

out the hesitation of a beiond, 1 sprung and that this part of the morass is nothing 

down upon the bunk beside her, caught more thim a cluster of half.floatingislands, 

her in my arms, and dragged her away it may bo understood how difficult and 

from the brink. But the additional tedious was the task 1 had undertaken, 

weight was fatal ; for tlie whole mass on The poor girl, Ij^wever. gave signs of 

which we stood detached itself from the returning animation, and 1 pursued the 

side of the pit, and plunged slowly and labour as energetically as the exhaustion 

sullenly into the water. consequent on my previous excitement 

With a mighty roll, the obscene l^ermittcjl ; and at length, shorten a 
wave rose almost to* the lip, on the oppo- V story already too long, I was fully re- 
site side of the chasm ; but while I, by warded for my zeal, on arriving at the 
chonbering up the precipice (the lallen brink of the morass, on the opposite side 

bant having grounded near the side), from the village where 1 lodged, and* 

and digging hands and feet into the soil seeing her oimn her eyes, 

mud, prepared for the reaction, if was ** * My name is Matilda Liebenstein,* 
with the utmost ^ffi^lty 1 could retain said she, faintly, ' the toad that you see 

my slight burthen in grasp, so in- close by will lead fls to my father's 

teotly did she watch for the secrets house ; conduct me thithe% hot d^ait 
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not till 1 reoorw strength enough to con* 
Terse with you — for the last tune/ 
When we had gained the house, it was 
with mnch difficulty 1 coaid get the ser* 
rants to Lear me, or hearing, to open t^e 
door. But when at length they aaw my 
comimniou face to face, great and un- 
affected was their surprise, on recognis- 
ing their young mistress. 

“ * She has been on the mnrah again I* 
I heard one of tliem remark aside. * I 
suspected that all was not right, because 
she looked so sad luui pale; but who 
could have thought that so good, and 
gentle, and civil-spoken a young lady, 
was stark mad ?' ” 

The body in the hole turns out to 
be t^at of \Vaid*s servant, and Wald 
himself shortlyf-comes and is inarrie<l 
to the recovered maiden. Tlfe choicest 
piece of verse is a magnificent sonnet 
by Wordsworth, on Scott's departure 
from Abbotsford. 


If we are not what we were. 

We have not endured in rain ; 

Since tho present hour is fair. 

Why evoke the past again 1 
Am not 1, and art not tliou, 

Calmer^ wiser — happier now V' 

This for thee is very hard, 

Wordsworth — here thy thoughts 
marredc — (). Y. 

The illustrations are licttcr far tliau 
the “ literary matter although even 
these fall below the excellence of the 
AtMiiiet and iViendsAiy/s Offering* 
Ne%vtoirs picture of the Prince of 
Spain's Visit to Cntalinay is admir- 
aoly engraved. This artist has also 
contributed his Cowhoise Girl. There 
arc two tawdry things from the French. 
Hieir introduction is not cotii})limcnt- 
ary to our F'nglish artists, who have 
uniformly done all in their power 
for Mr. Alaric Attila Watts and his 


“ A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping 
rain, 

Nor of the setting sun s pathetic light 

Engendered, hangs o'er Eildun's triple 
height : 

Spirits of Power assembled there com- 
plain 

For kindred Power departing from tlanr 
sight ; 

W'hile Tweed, best pleased in chanting 
a blithe strain, 

Saddens bis voice again and vet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Alounjers ! fot 
tlm might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with 
him goes ; 

Blessings and prayers, in nobler reiuiue 

Than scejitred king or laurelled coiu 
queror kiioa s, 

Follow tins w'ondrous Potentate. Be 
true 

Ye winds of ocean and the midland sea. 

Wafting your charge to soft Purthenope ! 


There arc some beautiful liue^ hy 
Mr. Ilervey, and some stimiig ones 
by Mr. Kennedy. Sir Aubrey de V’ere, 
Bart*, has two aristoccatic s|>ecimens 
of the lackadaisicals. Mr. Alaric At- 
tila Watts figures in ^ A Lyric of tlie 
Heart,'' which is a title we do not 
quite comprehend ; but that is a triH^ 
when meu\)f such genius write : ^ 

" Thou wert joyous as the bird, 

When its first wild flight it tries ; 
tAnd thy slightest whispered word 
[Of vast meaning, no doubt J 
Breathed the mirth of summer skies ; 
Thou art silent now when glad ; 

B«m>us evar-^soffietimes sad !'* 

, TMldle«duiii» tid(Ue-duni, tiddk-dum-di 


lAterary Souvenir. 

llie Cowic Offering, by Miss She- 
ridan, is very droll in its way, and has 
aflbrded us several wholesome' fits of 
laughter. Our space will not allow 
us to tarry over its contents ; the vo- 
lume, iiowcver, will be found a fund 
of anmsement for a wiiitcr’.*i evening. 

Next comes the At w year's (iijl^ 
and fhf Juieni/e Forget -Me- Mat. 
One IS cdsicd b) Mrs. Watts, the other 
by Mrs. Hall The plates of both are 
inferior to the works conducted by 
fheir resjiective husbands. Those, 
however, of the i\cw Viiirs Gift are 
a little hetU'i than us rival's, wliile the 
literary portion of Mrs. Hall’s Juvenile 
Forget -Me -Sot IS infinitely beyond 
whatever is contained in the other. 
They will be found amusing and in- 
structive pre^ent^ for children. 


Next comes 2'iic iMtniscuffe Annual, 
y cditcu by Mr. Roscoe. The illustra- 
:s tions are admirably executed, after dc- 
signs by Mr. Ifarding, while the lite- 
is rary portion has b<H 2 n entrusted and 
t- well executed by tlie sedulous pen of 
le Mr. Thomas Roscoe. 

)l And now for the Book of Beautjf, 
^ited by the fair Letiiia Eliza Landon. 
wkWe ho[)e the young lady will pardon 
" |Kur familiarity ; for she is a favourite 
of ours, and w e know thSit she can gud 
will 8o many better things than iKose 
I lie has alre^y produced, full as Uiose 
are oTthe demonstrations of expanding 
genius. Praise of no ordinary quality 
IS due to this young lady. Her early 
i life was one continuous struggle with 
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circumstance and fell necessity; and 
she has come, like a glorious maiden, 
triumphantly from the conflict. Miss 
Landon's youthful days, we know, hap- 
pened to be full of trouble and deep 
anxiety. She bad been cast an orphan 
upon a cold-hearted world. Her fa- 
mily possessed ample means for sup- 
porting her, but did nothing for her. 
She should have inherited a consider- 
able patrimony, but the reckless con- 
duct of others left her destitute. Her 
education, ‘moreover, had bc^ii wofully 
neglected. TKe young creature^ how- 
ever, was nothing daunted. She com- 
menced life’s pilgrimage with un- 
shrinking heart : slie ca-»t her eyes on . 
the face of nature, and began to note 
the loveliness of its reposing beauty, 
and eveiy variation of its changeful 
form. Tree, and flower, and cloud, — 
the azure waves, and mighty mounutns, 
impressed hef heart with ineradicable 
images. Sh^ lisped in numbers; and 
as she grew up, song became her fa- 
miliar language. Her desire for know- 
ledge was insatiable, and she devoted 
her days and nights to it< acquisition. 
While’others of her age and sex were 
wasting their time in (he empty dance, 
or the ordinary frivolities which are 
the Itfe-spring of fashion, she was 
poring over the pages of b) -gc’ic days, 
and Ijolding communion with the inas- 
lere of olden song and renown. The 
peculiarity of her si\le is to he attri- 
buted to the process of self-inslruciion, 
tlirough which, with iinweaned dili- 
gence, she has threaded her course. 
This fact accounts for her mannerism, 
and the redundancies winch have so 
constantly marred her concept lon^ and 
language. Hut these errors are in the 
course of aniendmi'iit. With obser%a- 
tion and experience she has corr%L“ted 
much, and no doubt each day wdl see 
u manifest improvement in her produc- 
tions. We iiiieiid very shortly to de- 
dicate an article to her poetical works, 
^nd take another op|H)rtunity of ma^ 
ing further mention of this young lad; 

As for the Book of Beauty^ it is 
gem of the first water. What prodi- 
gality of loveliness, set off by every va- 
riety of conception to which the ardent 
imagination of the limner can give 
birth ! There leans the tall and imperial 
form of the enchantress, with laven • 
tresses, surmounted by the cacheiflere 
of s{^rkling red ; wlfile her ringlets 
flow in exuberant wavea^ wer the full- 
formed neck ; and barbaric pearls, each 

VOL. VI, KO. xxxvi. 


one worth a king’s ransom, rest in 
marvellous contrast with her dark and 
mysterious beauty. Medora reclines on 
her bed of death, while her -figure is 
irradiated with the last smiles of the 
evening sun, deepening into the rich 
purple of twilight. Lolah, like an 
eastern queen, attired in royal magnifi- 
cence, langiiishingly reposes on a couch, 
while rays of joy glance like the first 
sunbeams of a gladsome May morning 
from her large Aiunded eyes. Laura, 
loionora, and the Mask, follow in 
quick succession, — each figure of the 
same perfection, but yet how different 
in beauty ! Happy we, who have long 
passed our grand climacteric of 
makmc, or, with the s^riX and enthu- 
.siasm of r« modern (Quixote, we should 
be for toiling through the wide world 
in search of the wondrous and surpass- 
ing creatures to whom the skill and 
imagination of the limner have given 
existence. O, Donna Julia, Donna 
Julia ! the rays of light that float from 
thine eyes are soft as the dews of 
heaven ; while thy form, reclining in 
voluptuous repose, is enough to make 
our aged bosom, like Don Alonzo’s, 
warm w-itii the bursting fire of love. 
Were we to gaze too long on thy face, 
our hearts would ignite, and our 
throats become a crater, like the mouth 
of /Ktna, for our manifold and stormy 
Mghs. \\ ho, to look on thee, would 
deem thee fickle, when an atmosphere 
of truth seems to encon^^ass and en- 
shrine thee, as something pure and 
holy * O that thou slioulde^t 
neglected brisk, high-spinied youth fot 
ctumhling, decrepit age ! These two 
lines, howt^ er, tell us of thy treachery : 

“ The bride wns young and beautiful, the 
bridegroom stern and old, — 

]lu t tlM> mIL on rei u w-us h ung with pearls, 
the housings bright with gold.** 

But Madeline, — the youthful, blue- 
eyed, laughter-lo\i»ng Madeline, whose 
soin was the scat of innocence, and 
into whose thoughis no evil or unhal- 
lowed thing ever cnlered,>e-is now 

« ^vc to the treachery of man, and the 
dim of silent, gnawing, corroding 
despair. The sparkle has taken flight 
from her eye, wliilome as radiant as 
summer skies; laughter no longer re- 
sounds from her lips, — the bloom of 
youth and hoiie has gi^n place to that 
pallid hue and sunken cheek, which 
tell of desertion, anH forebodie an early 
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grave. Hark to the soft strains of tlie 
topairing maiden : 

** Amid the ruins of mj heart 

rU sit and weep alone ; , 

Mourn for the idols that depart, 

'Hie altars overthrown. 

With faded che^ and weaiy eyes, 

Till life be thy last sacrifice. 

Alas for youth, and hope, and bloom ! 

Alas for my forgotten tomb !*^ 

The Orphan, Belinda, and Guliiare, 
are the types of village simplicity, 
townish coquetry, and that determina- 
tion which in female bosoms is engen- 
dered by love, and learns soon to defy 
the ^tempest of man's wrath, and die 
gloiying in iheA’ict which woman s des- 
perate fondness has forced jier to at-« 
tempt. There is the guileless Theresa, 

— the fiiir-browed and dark-eyed (ie- 
laldine, — Rebecca, glowing with the 
splendour of the star of morning, — the 
Bride, looking amid her blushes like 
some fair and tender creature of the 
elements, — the gentle Lucy Ashton, — 
and the heavenly form of the last of 
the St. Aubyns. Truly, at so much 
loveliness our eyes are dazzled, and 
our souls are faint with admiration and 
amazement. 

Here are fitting themes for the pen 
and imagination of Miss Tendon. She 
has executed her part well, and the 
volume is excellent in all its parts. 

The best tale is The Etichantressj wlio 
gives the follewing account of herself : 

« You see in me,’ said his mysterious 
companion, * tlie only living descendant 
of those Eastern Magi to whom the stars 
revealed their mysteries, and spirits gave 
their power. Age after age did sages 
add to that knowledge which, by be- 
queathing to tlieir posterity, they trusted 
would in time combat to conquer their 
mortaliU*. Hut the glorious race pe- 
rished frum the earth, till only my father 
was left, and 1 his orphan child. Mar- 
vels and knowledge paid his life of fast- 
ing and study. All ^he spirits of tlie ^ 

elements bowed down before him; hut'Wto which I belong know of such 
the future was still bidden from his eyes," J^ng ! They blend a moment’s v 


and Deatji w'us omnipotent. Ilis power 
of working evil bad no bounds, but his 
|iower of good was limited ; and yet ilt 
was good that he desired. How dared 
he put in motion those mighty changes, 
which seemed to promise such happiness 
on earth, while he was ignorant of what 
their results might hel end of whut 
avail was the jo^ he might pour out on 
life, over whose next hour the grave 
, ||ii|^t clone, and only make the parting 


breath more hitter from the blessings 
which it was leaving behind T 

* 1 was no unworthy daughter of 
such n sire ; 1 advanced in diese divine 
studies even to his wish, and looked to 
the future with a hope which many years 
had deadened in liimself, hut from which 
I caught an omen of ultimate success. 
Alas ! he mastered not his destiny : I 
have said befofe, his ashes are in yonder 
um. A few unwholesome dews on a 
summer night were mightier than all his 
science. For a time 1 struggled not 
with despair ; but youth is buoyant, and 
habit is strong. Again I pored over the 
mystic scroll — again I called on the 
spirits witli spell mid witli sign. Miuiy 
^ a mystery was revealed, many a wonder 
grew familiar ; hut still Death remained 
at the end of all things, as before. One 
night I was on tlie terrace of my tower. 
Above me was the deep blue sky, with 
its stars — worlds filled, perchance, with 
the intelligence which ^ sought. On 
the desert below was the phantasm of a 
great city. 1 looked on its small and 
miserable streets, where hunger and cold 
reigned paramount, and man was as 
wretched as if flung but yesterday on the 
earth, and there hud been as yet no time 
for art to yield its assistance, or labour 
to bring forth its fruit. 1 gazed next ou 
scenes of festivity, but Uiey were not 
glad , for 1 looked from the wreath into 
the head it encircled, and from the car- 
canet of gems to the heart whicli heat be- 
neath — and 1 saw envy, and hate, and 
repining, and remorse. 1 turned my 
last glance on the palace within its walla ; 
but there the ]>urple was sjiread as 
a pall, and the voice of sorrow and the 
cry of pain were loud on the air. 1 bade 
the shadows roll away upon the wmdg, 
and rose depressed and in sorrow. Iwas 
not alone * one of Uiose glorious Spirits, 
whose sphere was far beyond tlie power 
of our science, w hose existence we ra^er 
surmised than knew, stood beside me. 

** * Frum that hour a new existence 
oiieiied before me. 1 loved, and 1 was 
beloved — love, to which imagination 
gave poetry, mid mind gave strength, 
was the new element added to ray being. 
Alas 1 how little do the miserable race 

a feel* 
vanity, a 


momcni'b gratification, into a temporary 
excitement, and they call it love. Su^ 
are the many, and the many make the 
wretchedness of earth, a And yet your 
own lieart, Leoni, and that of my gentle 
cousin, may witness for my words, there 
ar^uch tbiu^s as irutli, and touderness, 
ana devotion in the world ; and such re- 
deem the dfurkneis and degradation of its 
lot. Nay, more, if ever Uie mystery of 
eur destiny be unravelled, and happiness 
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be wrought out of wisdom, it will be the 
work of Love. 

* It matters little to tell you of my 
blessedness ; but my very heart was 
filled with the light of those radiant 
eyes, which were to me what the sun is 
to the world. Yet one dark shadow 
rested on my soul, beyond even their 
infiueuce. Death had been the awful 
conqueror with whom my race had so 
often struggled, and to whom they had 
so often yielded. A mortal, I loved an 
immortal , and the fc^ar of separation was 
ever before me ; yet a long and a happy 
time passed away before my fear found 
words. 

“ * It was one evening we were float- 
ing over the earth, and tlie crimson* 
cloud on which we lay was the one 
where the sun's last look had rested. 
Its gleam fell on a small nook, while all 
around was fast melting into shade. 
Still It w'as a sad spot which was thus 
brightened — ^it was a new-made grave. 
Over the others the long grass grew 
luxuriantly, and speckled, too, by many 
small and fragnint flowers , but on this, 
the dark -brown earth had been freshlv 
turned up, and the red worm writhed 
restlessly about its disturbed habitation. 
Some roses had heeii scattered, but they 
were withered ; their sweet leaves were 
already daniji mid disc(»loure<l. All wore 
the present and outward signs of our 
eternal doom — to perish in corruption. 

I he shadows of the evening fell, 
deepening the gloom into darkness - — the 
one Inst bright ruv had long been past, 
w hen a vniitli came from the adjacent 
\ndlev. That grave hut yesterday re- 
ceived one who was to have been his 
bride — his betrotlu'd from childhood, for 
whose sake he hud been to far lands and 
gathered much wealth , hut w ho had pined 
in his absence and died. He flung him- 
self oil the loathsome place, and the 
night wind bore anuind the ravings of 
his despair. Wo for that selfishness 
which belonged to my iiiort.ility^ I 
felt at that moment more of terror than 
of pitv ' I thought of myself Thus 
must I, witli all my |»ower, mv science, 
and loved by one into whose sphere 
Death comes not, even thus must 1 
perish ! True, the rich spices, the per- 
fumed woods, the fragrant oils, w’hich 
W'ould feed the sacred fire of my funeral 
pyre, w'ould save my mortal remains 
from that corruption which makes the 
disgust of death even worse than its 
dread. A few odoriferous ashes al^ne 
would be left for my urn. Yet not the < 
less must 1 share the common dooms of 
my race, — I must die ! « 

" * Nay, my beautiful !' said the 
voice, which was to me as the fiat of 
life and of death, so utterly did it fill 


my existence ; ^ why sboald we thds 
ield to a vague terror? Listen, my 
eloved ! I know where the waters of 
the fountains of life roll their eternal 
waves — 1 know I can bear yon thither 
and bid you drink from their source, and 
over lips so hallowed Death hath no 
longer dominion. * But, alas ! 1 know 
not what may be the punishment, lake 
yourselves, the knowledge of our race 
goes on increasing, and our experience, 
like your own, Jiath its agonies. None 
have dared what 1 am about to dare, and 
the future of my deed is even to me a 
secret. • But what may not he home for 
that draught w'hich makes my loved one 
as immortal as my love ! ’ 

“ ‘ T gazed on the glorious hope frhich 
lighted u]> his radianWhrow', and 1 said 
, to him, * iiive me an immortality which 
must he thine.’ Worlds mlling on 
w'orlds lay beneath our feet when we 
stood beside the w*aters of life. A joyful 
pride swelled in my hearL I, the last 
and the weakest ofmy race, had won that 
prize which its heroes and its sages had 
found too mighty for their grasp. A 
sound, ns of a storm rushing over ocean, 
startled me when I stooped to drink, the 
troubled waves rose into tiimultuoue 
eddies, their fiery billow's parted, and 
from amid them appeared the dark and 
terrible Spirit of Necessity. J'be cloud 
of his aw* fill face grew d(*ept»r as it 
tumeil on me. * ('hild of a sinful and a 
fallen kind said he, and he spoke the 
language most familiar to my ear, which 
vet Hoiiiuled like that of another world, 

‘ who have ever measured by their own 
small wisdom that whicC is infinite — ■ 
drink, and be immortal ' Be immortal, 
without the wisdom or the power be- 
longing unto inmiortality. Drink !' 

*' ‘ 1 shrank from the starry waters as 
they rose to my lip, but a power stronger 
than mvwill compelled me to their taste. 
'I'he draught ran through my veins like 
ICO. Slow ly I turned tow'here myonce- 
worsliipped lover was leaning. The 
same change had passed over both. Our 
eyes met, and each lookeil into the 
other’s heart, and there dwelt hate — 
bitter, loathing, and eternal hate. Ihnd 
changed my nutiiN' . 1 w as no longer 
the gentle, up-looking mortal he had 
loved. I had changed my nature ; he 
w’Bs no longer to me the un^ glorious 
.and adorect being. We gazed on each 
other with fear and abhorrence. The 
dark power, whose awful brow* was fixed 
upon us like Fate, again w'as shrouded in 
the kindling waters. By an impulse 
neither could control, the Spirit and 1 
flung ourselves down the steep blue air, 
hut apart, and each muttering, * Never ! 
never !’ And that .word ' qpver* t<dd 
our destiny. Never could either feel 
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again that sweet deceit of happiness, 
which, if it be a lie, is worth all truth. 
Never more could each heart be the 
world of the other. 

** * Our feelings ore as little in our 
power OB the bodily structure they ani> 
mate. My love had been sudden, un- 
controllable, and bom not of my own 
will — and such was my hate. As little 
could 1 master the sick shudder his 
image now called up, as I could the 
passionate beating of t^e heart it had 
once excited. I stood alone in my so- 
litary hall — I gazed on the eternal fire 
burning over the tomb of my father, and 
I wished it were burning over mine. 
For the first time 1 felt the limitations of 
humnnity. The desire of my race was 
in me accomplished — I was immortal ! 
and what wus^his immortality } A dark 
and measureless future. Alas, we had 
mistaken life for felicity ! W hat was 
my knowledge ? it only served to shew 
its oan vanity; what was my power, 
when its exercise only served to work 
out the decrees of an inexorable neces- 
sity? I had parted myself from my 
kind, but 1 had not acquired the nature 
of a spirit. 1 had lost of humanity but 
its illusions, and they alone are what 
render it supportable. The mystic scrolls 
over which I had once pored witli such 
iutenseiiess, were now flung aside , 
what could they teach me > 'J'lme u as 
to me but one great vacancy , how could 
I fill it up, who had neither labour nor 
excitement ? I sat me down mournfully, 
and thought of the past. \\ by, v ben 
love is perished, should its memory re- 
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main P I had said to myself. So long as 
I have life, one deep meliog must ab- 
sorb my existence. A change — and 
that too of my own earnest seeking — 
had passed over my being ; and the 
past, which had been so precious, was 
DOW’ as a frightful phantasm. The love 
which alters, in its inconstancy may set 
up a new idol, and worship agmn with a 
pleasant blind hess ; but the love which 
leaves the heart with a full knowledge 
of its own vanity and nothingness, — 
which saitli. The object of my passion 
still remains, but it is worthless in my 
sight — never more can I renew my early 
feeling — I marvel how 1 ever could have 
loved .^1 loathe, I disdain the weakness 
.of my former self; — ah, the end of such 
love is indeed despair ! 

“ ‘ Do you mark yonder black marble 
Siuh, whicli IS spread as over a tomb ? 
It covers the most silvery fountain that 
ever mirrored the golden light of noon, 
or caught the fall of the evening dew, in 
an element bright ns themselves. The 
radiant likeness of a spirit rests on those 
waters. 1 bade him give duration to the 
shadow he flung upon the wave, that 1 
might gaze on it during his absence. 
The first act of ray immoriality was to 
shut It from my sight. There must that 
black marble rest for ever.' " 

This is a fair specimen of Miss Lan- 
don's prose tales in the \olume. 

We would willingly have included 
the remainder of the Annual publica- 
tions in this notice ; but we have not 
yet seen them. 


LINES WRITTEN IN DESPONDENCY. 

yovembe?'. 

Fast fall the leaves, and soon shall none 
Ilernain to quiver through the air ; 

But all my hojies have, one by one. 

This litart lefl lone and bare. 

At the dead crowds that rustle by 
I start, as at some spectre’s feet ; 

In Ivery leaf my boding eye 
Sees my own wmding-sheet. 

The blast ^lat waves the pines on high, 

In hollow murmurs moaning loud, 

Rings sad tny dirge ; this lowering sky 
Reminds me of my shroi|/d. 

Life’s Winter, Death, I'len spread o’er me 
The slumber of the grave ; my pall 

Shall thus the fittest emblem be 
Of the year’s funeral. 
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PHYSICAL EVIDEKCES OF THE CH AUACTErilSTICS OF ANCIENT RACES 


AMONG TII 

Dn. Edwards of Paris, member of 
the Institute, has recently su^ested 
a method of tracing the ancient races 
of mankind among the existing in- 
habitants of the giobe,»by the appli- 
cation of physiological science to written 
history, each being considered by him 
as corroborating the evidences derived 
by the other. 

JVI. Thierry has endeavoured to fol- 
low up the people of ancient CJaul to 
the present era ; and Dr. Edwards has 
sought to discover, what there is com- 
mon to the (lauls of the earliest ages 
and the inhabitants of those territories 
formerly tlieir proper abodes, with re- 
gard to pliysical distinctions which are 
usually admitted to mark the natural 
f'unilies of the earth in a prominent 
degree. 

The great mixture of nations now 
existing upon the continent of I'airope 
renders it \erv difliculi for historians 
to procure accurate data; and Dr. 
Edwards has found his s> stem hitherto 
of advantage in dispollinu much of the 
confusion encountered. The tNpes of 
difl'erent original races are involved 
with modern varieties, from* the fie- 
quent clianges winch commerce and 
<ompiest have etl'ecicd during many 
centuneo, so that e\t*ry country con- 
tains a variety of t}pcs; and it is not 
jierhaps too much to advance, that 
physiological science may .separate 
these more effectually than the best 
hi.stoncal data, if there be any truth 
111 the assumed permanency of \anetics 
among human beings, as we know there 
IS in the other species of animals, and 
in the vega table creation. % 

Bluinenbacli di\ided the human 
races into five distinct original families, 
adopting the principle of ('amper, as 
to the form of the head, for the pur- 
pose of characterising a S})ecial l>pe, 
which IS transmitted from the earliest 
epochs indefinitely. Thus the first 
variety in his system is the Caucasian, 
including the inhabitants of Europe 
and W estern Asia, the finest examples 
of which are met with usually anmng 
the Georgians and Circassians. The 
second variety is the Mongolian, in-* 
eluding the inhabitants of Northern 
Asia, the Kalmucks, Tartar tribes, &c. 
The third variety is the Ethiopian, or 
Negro; and the«c three varieties of 
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peculiarly marked skulls possess also 
other physical characters, less perma- 
nent indeed, but well understood. The 
two last varieties are more allied, 
perhaps, to the former than equally 
distinct, as the Malay and South Sea 
Islander resemble the iEthiopian, and 
tlie American the Mongolian variety. 

The peculiar characters of the Cau- 
casian bead he in its superiority of 
symmetry and roundness, moderate 
forehead, narrow cheek-bones without 
projection, but depending downv|prds, 
the aheolar edge well rounded, and 
^ the front Aeetli perpendicular. 

The face corresponding with this 
head is oval and straight; the features 
are moderately prominent ; the fore- 
head IS arched ; the nose narrow, and 
slightly arched ; the mouth small ; the 
bps turned out, esjiecially the lower 
one, winch in the present Austrian 
ro\al family is remarkably so ; and 
the chin is full and rounded. This 
character constitutes the beau ideal of 
the fair daughters of Caucasus. 

The Mongolian head is nearly 
square ; the cheek-liones project out ; 
the nose is flat ; the space between the 
eyebrows is even wnih the cheek-bones; 
the superciliary arches are slightly de- 
veloped ; the nostrils are narrow ; the 
alveolar edge is somewhat rounded 
forwards ; and the chin projects 
slightly. 

The face of the Mongol is broad 
and flat, w^ith the features indistinct; 
the space between the eyes is flat and 
broad ; the nose is flat ; the cheeks 
are projecting and round ; the narrow 
and linear aperture of the eyelids ex- 
tends tow'ards the temples ; the internal 
angle of the eye is depressed towards 
the nose, and the superior eyelid is 
continued at that part into the inferior 
by a rounded sweep ; and the chin is 
slightly prominent. The Siamese 
youths displayed this form of head 
and features very closely. • 

The iElhiopiaii, or Negro, head is 
narrow, and compressed laterally ; the 
forehead is very convex, and vaulted ; 
the cheek-bones project forwards ; the < 
nostrils are wide ; the jaws are very 
long ; the nveolar edge is long, narrow, 
and elliptical; the front upiper teeth 
are turned obliquely * forwards ; the 
lower jaw* is strohg and large; and 
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the skull generally is thick and heavy. 
This character be observed to 
bear a striking affinity to the head of 
the ape and monkey tribes. 

The face of the ^Ethiopian is narrow, 
and proiects towards the lower part; 
the forenead is convex and vaulted ; 
the eyes project ; the nose spreads and 
is confound^ with the cheeks; the 
lips are very thick ; the jaws axe pro- 
minent, and the chin retracted. 

The aboriginal Amefican head ap- 
pmches to that of the Mongolian. 
The cheek-bones are prominept, but 
more arched and rounded than in the 
skull of the Mongol, and less angular 
and Injecting at the sides ; the orbits 
are usually deep.; the skull is generally 
light. The upper pan of the head is 
frequently altered in shape by anificial 
means* in infancy. 

The American face is broad, but not 
flat ; the profile is prominent and deep ; 
the forehead is low, and the eyes deep 
seated ; and the nose is rather flat and 
prominent. 

The head of the Malay and South 
Sea Islanders is slightly narrowed at 
the top ; the forehead is a little arched ; 
the cheek-bones do not project; the 
upper jaw is a little pushed forwards ; 
and the parietal bones are marked by 
a strong degree of prominence. The 
face associated with this head i.s less 
narrow than that of the Negro, ad- 
vancing in profile towards the lower 
part ; the nose is thick, full, and braid, 
or what is termed a bottle-nose. 

This arrangement has not, however, 
been found to correspond with the 
fgresii divisions of the world ; and 
others have been adopted, which run 
into the other extreme, and are too 
complex for our purposes. 

Tne figure of tiie skull has been ob- 
served to be by no means a constant 
and invariable sign of a single type ; 
and recourse has Wn therefore hau to 
the measurement of the facial angle, 
with reference to tH projections of 
the principal features, in order to es- 
tablish a regular grade of intellect, 
connected with the formation of the 
fiu;e. But so many contradictions oc- 
cur iu applying this principle, among 
many striking coincidences, that little 
faith can be put in it. It seems more 
probable, that tlie faculties both of our 
own and oilier species are not defin- 
able by such rules, and that nature 
has adapted the mental powers and 
perceptions in general to the different 


spheres in which the Creator has des- 
tined man and animals to move. Nor 
can we well assume any farther univer- 
sal adaptation of intellect to structure, 
than that where the greatest relative 
preponderance of brain naturally exists, 
the species possesses the highest order 
of intellect ; while in cases where the 
nervous development is laige, and that 
of the brain small, the physical powers 
and animal perceptions are far superior 
to the intellectual faculties. And how- 
ever great is the popular bias in favour 
of physiognomical distinctions, these 
do not appear to be by any means 
universally certain indications, any 
farther than is the altitude of the fore- 
head, or the projection of the hind or 
fore part of the head, a criterion of 
talent or the reverse. 

Blumenbach himself was aware of 
the objections to his arrangement, and 
that it presented too broad an outline, 
being, in fact, more useful as a general 
system of character among human 
beings, than us referable to family re- 
lations. On this account, the original 
arrangement of Cam per answers equally 
well, and is, perhaps, more applicable 
upon the )>rinciplc of general character, 
lie takes the measurement of the ho- 
nzontal section of the \ertex as his 
guide, arej according to the breadth of 
the vertex distinguishes three varieties 
of the skull. 

The first variety is the most com- 
mon, and assumes a rmdiate form, ex- 
pressed by the term nn\obrcf!watff in 
which the horizontal s(H:tiun of the 
vertex is oval, and the pruiniiience of 
the clieek-boncs moderate when re- 
garded from abo\e. With the pro- 
bable exception of the l^planders, all 
Kuro[>can nations ]K>sst!Ss this skull. 
It IS ‘»lso common in Asia, excepting 
the Mongols, the (Miinese, ikc.y in the 
northern and eastern divisions. It is 
traced likewise in Africa, notwith- 
standing many aberrations towards 
tlie second variety. 

in the next variety the section of the 
vertex is narrowed, and expressed by 
the term stenobregmate, Tne skull is 
compressed laterally, the forehead is 
depressed, and the lower parts of the 
lace^are long and protruding, with flat 
features. 

w The Negroes of Guinea possess this 
fom? of skull ; and the Africans generally 
approximate more or less to it. It is 
found in Madagascar and throughout 
the South Sea, especially among the in- 
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habitants of New Holland, tlie Papuas, 
and the Mallicolese. The Polynesian 
tribes also possess it in some degree. 

In the third form or variety the sec- 
tion of the vertex widens, and assumes 
a square ligiire, and is expressed by 
the term ptutybrc^mule^ the cneek-bones 
projecting beyond the outline of this 
section. ^ 

The Mongols, Chinese, and other 
Asiatics, indicate this form, and also 
the aboriginal Amencans, who differ 
less from the ])eople of Asia, and bear 
a more common resemblance to e;ich 
other. 

Of these ihrei? essential characters 
tliere are some variations in each di7 
vision, of a subordinate description. 

As to other physical distinction') of 
natural families, there is observed a 
great correspondence between tiie hair, 
the colour of the choroirl coat of the 
eyes, and the skiii. In albiiioes among 
dark nations, the colouring mutter of the 
hair, the choroid coat, and the skm, are 
each wanting. 

Tlie colour of the “km is entirely 
dependent upon a <lelicatt' tissue of 
mucous substance, intci posed between 
the layers of the skin, the cuticle, and 
the cutis, but demonstrable only in 
dark tril)es. It is an iiulcirole mark, 
tMiismitted indetimlely tlinuigli every 
generation |Kjsse.ssing it, wlncli neilhei 
change of climale nor temperature ob- 
literates. Negro families in Purope 
coiitmue black, unless they intermariy 
with whites, when the dark skin be- 
comes ultimately lost, perhaps, by le- 
peated crossings of varieties. And 
Kuropcans in tropical climates equallv 
pieserve tlieir cast. 

That tilt* blackness is not in pio- 
]ioition to tiie beat of climate, is in- 
dicated by the circumstance theie 
being some nations of a darker shade 
without, than othere within the tropics, 
and as to forming a universal criterion 
by which we may di.stimruisb one race 
or variety from another, this is liable to 
interruption, from the fact, that perfectly 
different nations are equally black, or 
white, or of intermediate fixed shadc.s. 
The Cingalese and Malaburs oheii ap- 
pear as jetty u.s the Negro; and the 
Malabar colour glides, by iniperceptible 
shades, into the olive tint of the north- 
ern Hindoo, without any material alter- 
ations of form or structure accoirf^any- 
ing these variations.* The embrown^ 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Arabs, and Per- 
sians, however distinct othorwi^, ex- 
hibit little variety of tolour. 


The mucous pigment is strongly de- 
veloped wherever dark-skinned races 
are original inhabitants of countries ex- 
posed to elevated temperatures, without 
regard to original family distinctions. 

As as a distinguishing cha- 

racteristic of separate families, it is as- 
suredly hereditary, when naturally ac- 
quired. But some peculiarities of form 
ai-e produced by art, such as the con- 
tracted feet of the Chinese ladies, and 
the flattened skulls of the Caribbees. 
Nor are our own more civilised ladies 
of modern Europe exempt from this 
liarbaruus custom of altering the natural 
form. The distortions occasioned by 
pressuri* on the yielding mechanism of 
the chest, are no unc^inoii souif es of 
chronic yi.sceral disease.^ 

The hereditary characters of form are 
those which originally belong to tlie 
fietus, and grow with its growth. But 
of all tlie peculiarities, the most striking 
and iiermaiieiit is that of the bead, of 
which C amper and Bliimenbach availed 
themselves in arranging the natural 
divisions of the human species. 

In i\\i> jigtirea)id general propof'tlom^ 
of the body, we find some remarkable 
variations among diflei*eiit nations. The 
Negroes, the Australians, (or New Hol- 
landers,) and the Kalmucks, differ more 
than any others from the Euro})earis in 
thi.N respect ; and the Netrro proportions 
less resemble those of the Europeans 
than the results of measurements among 
the ape and baboon although 

there are some exceptions to this general 
law. 

Statute vane^ among the different 
races of mankind, and in such a inan- 
tier ns to hold out no probability of 
oui bejin; able to make any arrange- 
ment of families by reference to ibis 
disiiiiciion. The Patagonians are the 
tallest tnlx*, measuring from six to 
sev en feet high. We have the tallest and 
the shortest specimens from America. 
The people of Terra del I'liego are a 
puny race, am^ the Kskimeaiix still 
more so. Africa produces very small 
persons ; and some Europeans have 
reached eight or nine feet, while others 
have uocexceeded thirty iiicTies or less; 
III the brute creation the same diversity 
occurs ill distinct families. 

Of the physical characters now de-« 
tailed, that of colout' oflers the least 
difficulty of explanation ; although, in 
fact, the varieties of mankind are less 
nearly analogous to dlher varieties, as to 
c'oloiir, than some other species. There 
IS a mofe general agreement in the 
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human form and structure, than among 
other species, altliough, as to most phy- 
sical distinctions, we perceive a greater 
aberration from one common standard. 
It is Uierefore a rational conclusion, that 
the diversities of tlie human form espe- 
cially are but deviations from one pri-- 
mitive type. 

The other distinctions, such as the 
colour of the skin, the texture of the 
hair, the stature, and the relations of 
parts, afford a similar conclusion. 

The notion once entertained, that 
tliere are distinct species among man- 
kind, IS contradicted by every ap- 
])eal to ph>siplogy and zoology; for 
all the ph\sical ns well as the moral 
charattcristics lead us in the end to so 
close an approximation of individual 
varieties to each other, as scarcely to 
admit t>f any other conclusion tlian, 
that the whole human sjiecics is rofer- 
rible to one prinitU*}* stock, of which 
several vaiieties, not yet entirely made 
out pel haps, have been created from 
the necessity of tlie original stock 
spreading over tlie earth, and separat- 
ing into distinct families. And thus a 
certain number of types probably has 
been constituted ; and where nations 
have been conquered and exterminated, 
their t)pes may ne\erlhele^s exist to 
attest their ancient origin ; and, from 
having been scattered abroad, they 
may transmit ph} siological e\idences 
tlius supported as to their identity and 
distinctness, although dead in tradi- 
tional history. 

The \egetable kingdom affords a 
similar example, for we tind from geo- 
logical invesu^atioiis, that all kinds of 
plants onginated, not in one common 
centre, but from different points form- 
ing so many centres of vegetation. Each 
province had its peculiar tnbes, and 
these, with few exceptions perhaps, 
existed not elsewhere at the time of 
their formation. 

The analogy of tlie animal kingdom 
furnishes the same conclusion, the 
various species of whicn could not have 
been created all in one province ; nor 
can It be s^ipposed, that the same in- 
dividual species arose from several dis- 
tinct countries, and had various origins. 
It is reasonable to infer that the different 
^tribes of organised beings originated 
in certain regions adapted to them, each 
commencing in a single stock, or one 
pair ; nor have we* any traditional his- 
tory which contradicts this supposition. 
^ Many species now existing probably 
originated iu countries distant from 


each other, and were created since the 
Noacbian deluge, subsequently to which 
catastrophe, new regions apparently 
emerged from the subsiding waters, 
and the earth became tilted for the 
propagation of our own and other 
species. And as the means and op- 
portunities of propagation increased, 
the original stqpk spread into distinct 
varieties of mankind, having certain 
fixed physical characters and languages ; 
and hence we trace original tongues, 
through all the various idioms which 
intercommunication has engendered, 
and tended to confuse, since man's first 
appearance upon the earth, from the 
qctive and roaming habits peculiar to 
his species. 

Much, however, as this intermixture 
of varieties has coiifouruied them, dis- 
tinct families approximate so closely 
as to indicate less variation than exists 
among the different species of the brute 
creation. 

Dr. Edwards proposes to avail him- 
self of this approximation m physical 
signs and language, by referring io the 
marked characters of the countenance 
peculiar to (listing nations m con- 
junction with their (xilitical history; 
whence onginal families mav be more 
easily tniced than by mere liisloncal 
data. , 

lie supposes that many circum- 
stances, hitherto uucx)ilaine<i in history, 
may thus be chared up, by a general 
application of the principle. 

A nation now consists of many stocks 
or families, and their different physical 
characters are insufficient for the pitr- 
))Ose of tracing out their origins ; for 
many evidently distinct exhibit some 
peculiarities of form, in common. 
In language and moral and plfysical 
attributes, human races seem to possess 
a greater degree of variety Uian is ex- 
pressed in lilumenbach's arrangement. 
A less broadly extended scale of di- 
vision IS therefore required. 

The connexion between ancient and 
modern nations must be greatly inter- 
rupted. We see examples of this in 
the European colonies of the new 
world, where the aboriginal inhabitants 
are disappearing, and giving place to 
new languages and races.*^ Hut, how- 
ever* much the ancient formation of 
Vinguages is corrupted, careful discri- 
minaA.ion may detect it amidst modern 
idioms, notwithstanding the associa- 
tions of mixed nations. 

Europeans take possession of equi- 
noctial territories, and castes are formed 
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by a medley of interconnexions. Never^ 
tiieless, the white population is not lost 
in its genuine cnaracters, and each 
nation recognises its proper offspring. 
People established in foreign climates 
preserve tlieir types iiideHriitely, not- 
withstanding the modifications of tern- 
pcmture and climate, and social inter- 
course. ^ 

Even a mother country of ancient 
origin may have among Us luhabiUints 
many distinct types, distinguished by 
different physical cliaracters, habits, 
and languages, of Inch the .lewish race 
IS an exaiiijde. The .lews certainly 
bear some gencr.il resemblaucc to llie 
l>eople among whom they Ine, but in, 
every cimnlrv their common character 
IS strongly defined, and they are markt'tl 
by one uiiuersul identity. More than 
seventeen hundred years have elapsed 
since the dispersion of the Jews, and 
llieir type is upwards of three thousand 
}cars old in hisiory. 

Some authors appear to think that 
our species was originally blacky and 
hecaine u hitv hy the lutUiencc* of civili- 
sation. Tins opinion does not, however, 
appear to be substantiated. On the 
tonibofan ancient Kgv’ptiaii king figures 
of durk-brown-rornplexioned men are 
drawn, but they have not the hair which 
peculiarly eliaractenses the Ni*gro race 
of the present age. Ollier groups of 
strangers a^ipear aKo, of the Jewish 
character, resembling llie portraits of 
our JAUidon Jew's, llelzoni discovered 
three distinct groups portraved upon 
an ancunt tond), represent ng Jews, 
.Ethiopians, and Persians, as vve now 
see them. 

If we consult the natural and civil his- 
lory of man, it will appear, that nearly 
the whole of ilie ancient families are 
now represented ; and their an|fquity 
IS evidently no Uirto their continuance 
indefinitely. X’anous circumstances of 
conquest, climate, &c. may cut off some, 
as the Uauncbes and others, which are 
said to exist no longer ; but such in- 
tlueiitial causes must be very limited, 
in comparison with the ancient families 
retained. History goes a great way 
back to trace these, but physiological 
distinctions may go farther in deve- 
loping the origin of nations, especially 
when conjoined with historical data. 

impressed w ith the idea now alludeck 
to, Dr. Edwards travelled for lhe*|iur- 
pose of endeavouring^o d iscover ancient 
types among the present mixed nations 
of Europe^ talcing for h:s guidance the 
signs exhibited m the fiirm and pro- 


portions of the head and the features 
of the face, considering that all other 
modifications of form and figure are 
too precarious to be depended upon ; 
udiile, in extreme cases, be thinks 
that an appeal may be made to the 
colour of the skin, the texture of the 
hair, and the general form and figure, 
where the mere bust is not sufficient to 
determine the antiquity of a family. 

L' pon the frontiers of Burgundy was 
noticed a multitude of forms of one 
])cciihar type, from Auxerre to Chalons. 
And, on a market-day at Chalons, 
another variety appeared, quite dis- 
tinct from any seen elsewhere on this 
route. ^ 

In the J.yonnais t2ie predominant 
, Durgumban type ap[)ea^d again, ac- 
companied with some change of colour, 
as it did from Savoy to Mount Cenis, 
with another shade of colour, and some 
other physical distinctions. Among so 
many mixed people, from Auxerre to 
the Alps, had colour been made^ a 
leading distinction, there would have 
been a confusion of types, rather than 
two strongly contnisled. 

i I i.story tells us that the ancient Gauls 
possessed tlie territories of this route, 
and were conquered by the Bomans, 
who thus became mingled with the 
vanquished ; and notwithstanding the 
subsequent conquest of France, the 
type of the (iauls appears to be that 
recognised by Dr. Edwards upon their 
ancient soil • 

The rums of past ages are the chief 
objects of attraction to travellers in Italy. 
But tins country affords abundant 
opportuniiies of studying the ancient 
authors of Homan monuments, by com- 
paring their descendants w*ith their 
known types. At Florence great fa- 
cilities appear to present themselves in 
this investigation. The busts of the 
early emperors best indicate the true 
Homan ty pe, because these personages 
represent true and ancient families. 
Their forms and proportions are too 
strongly marked to be easily neglected 
or forgotten. The vertical diameter 
being short, gives them a laige visage, 
and a sqfihrcness of the head and face ; 
and any deviation from this character 
would not resemble the bust of an 
ancient Homan. < 

Gn the route from Florence to Rome 
w'erc noticed the busts of Augustus, 
Sextus Fompei, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Claudius, Nero, and Titus, mingled, of 
course, with many other varieties. On 
entering the Papal territories this eba- 
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meter is said to be very striking, from 
Pt'ruge to Home. 

(n Home the mixture of the people is 
extremely various throughout all ranks ; 
yet piolmbly the Roman type existr 
among them, both as to bust and the 
stature, which is moderate. 

This type appears in the kingdom of 
Naples to be almost exclusively con- 
fin^ to the higher territories. It exists, 
also, north and west of Rome, towards 
Sienna, &c., where it rs described as 
very distinct. 

These observations seem to agree 
with tlie political and civil history of 
Rome; shewing that in the Italian states 
the ^ople are generally tlie same as in 
times* past, and ^ear a very strong re> 
sembl^ce, in numerous instances, to , 
tlie figures represented in bas-reliefs, 
and to busts of Roman soldiers and 
civilians. 

Rome Itself appears to have been 
originally peopled by strangers from 
adjacent countries, the Trojans, the Sa- 
bines, and a portion of the Etruscans, 
&c., among whom separations and di- 
visions into independent communities 
seem to have deceived historians into 
ail idea of a greater variety of stocks 
than really existed. Thus original lan- 
guages may have become corrupted, 
but physical characters do not yield to 
such circumstances. 

The language, arts, and institutions 
of the Etruscans render it uncertain 
whether they indigenous or stran- 
gers. And, although mucli mixed, there 
exists a great resemblance among them 
to a portion of the ancient Etruscan^. 

Portraits of Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
and Tasso, copied from monuments of 
their days, bear a great degree of com- 
mon resemblance, in a long head, small 
high forehead, bent-down nose, and 
projecting chin. 

Dante's portrait appears on the Tus- 
can frontier very frequently ; and the 
features of the Medici family, as de- 
lineated at Florence, together with pro- 
totypes of figures of Etruscan bas-reliefs 
and busts, constitute a perfect type. 

On the i'oad to Venice by Bologna, 
Ferrara, and Padua, the D^fite head 
again presented itself, and a cicerone 
drew attention to the resemblance which 
“subsisted between the portrait of a 
Venetian saint and Dante. The por- 
traits of the Doges also, in the ducal 
palace of St. Mark's, have the Etruscan 
aliaracter, as seen* as far as Milan. 

..In a village of the Milanese, Dr. 
Awards recognised the type which 


appeared in the market-place of Cha- 
lons, the conformity to which he re- 
presents as strongly marked as the 
general diversity elsewhere, excepting 
among the Cisalpine Gauls of Switzer- 
land, and 111 Geneva, where both the 
Chalons type and tliat of the Burgun- 
dian couiiiiy generally appeared. 

In an imiqense population on the 
road to ChMons and M&ion, two well- 
marked types, it appears, attracted 
notice, one charactensed by a he.id 
more round than oval, with rounded 
features, and middle stature ; and the 
other by a long head, a large and high 
forehead, ImjiiI nose, prominent chin, 
and elevated stature. 

The first continues along the course 
of the river to Macon, where it disap- 
pears; and the second prevails aliout 
('hiilons. M. Thierry's histuncal re- 
marks corroborate the observ.itioi)s of 
Dr. Edwards. 

In the remaining part of ancient Gaul 
two great families existed, very far bark 
in history, at one epoch, ditleriiig in 
language, habits, and social state, and 
forming the majority of the population. 
If we now examine the corresponding 
spread of France, as to its actual popu- 
lation, two distinct types predominate, 
resembling the ancient Ciauls, although, 
having b.*eii conquered by strangers, 
they have become modified in many 
lespects, yet are still to be recognised. 
The conquered are represented to have 
been a more considerable nation than 
their conrjucrors: and the (hulls and 
the Kimn were boili anciently very 
populous tubes; Eastern liaul, con- 
taining the (iauU projier to Ca'sar, and 
Belgic or Nortliern Gaul, including 
the Kimn, Burgundy, llie I.ypimais, 
the Dauphiiinais,and !^voy, constituted 
the fisst, where the distinguished Gallu' 
type IS general, excepting one canton ; 
while the second type occupies the 
other portions of this region. 

Referring to the historical descriptions 
of these tribes, they approximate closely 
to Dr. Falwards's accounts of their phy- 
sical characters. 

M. Thierry observes, that central 
Bntain contains people chiefly refer- 
riblc to the Kimn, or iiortliem Belgic 
Gauls, who, although historically dead 
as ancient Britons, exist in their well- 
miarked physical character sufficiently 
to ptbve their ancient alliance, having 
a long head, elevated forehead, bent- 
down nose, with the point low and the 
ale elevated, the chin projecting and 
strongly pronounced, with a high sta- 
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ture, miicli as Dr. Edwards observed 
them ill Burgundy, Picardy, and Nor- 
mandy : existing in England prior to 
the conquests of the Saxons, historians 
consider them to be exterminated upon 
insufficient grounds. They are said to 
have recovered their rights after the 
middle ages, and, raised by the yirogress 
of industrious habits, be^me tnenibers 
of all classes of society ; and probably 
in many cases where questions have 
arisen as to Saxon or Norman descent, 
the true origin was in these ancient 
Britons. 

History shews that the (vauls predo- 
minated 111 the north of Italy, between 
the Alps and the Appennines, sulise-. 
qiiently mingled with others, but an- 
ciently settled there, within the ))eno<l , 
of early historical glimmerings. Ancient 
authors depicted the Italian and Belgic 
(iatiK as tliey now appear in France, 
England , >i\Mt/eilanu, and Italy, and 
tall in stature as die Kimri are described. 

Ibc two grand divisions of the ( iauls 
occupy more than half of Italy, and a 
portion of Switzerland, France, and 
England. 

In Venetian I^mbardy the einperor\*» 
troops consist of Silesians, Hoheiuiatis, 
Moravians, Polonnais, and Huns:;iriaiis, 
serfs from eastern F.urope. The type 
of the Hum ap|H»ared among <h is med- 
ley, ulio spoke a sort of slave-language 
in general, and had no distinct ])li\sieal 
character. The Huniiish liead apjiears 
to be rounded, the forehead slight, and 
the eyes obliquely placed, and bearing 
altogether such a general re'.einblance 
to the Hungarians, that a painter nuy 
.substitute one of tlieni for an ancient 
Hun. The ancient language of the 
Huns is also to be recognised among 
this portion of the Hungarians. 

Part of Europe has Ijeen jifojded 
from Asia, and the eastern lialf of Uie 
latter country contains the Mongols, 
characteri.sed by a round head, small 
forehead thrown backwards, broad and 
Hat nose, projecting cheek-bones, mouth 
advancing, thick lips, the chin slightly 
supplied with hair, and the stature 
small. The stocks of the other half 
more nearly resemble those of Europe ; 
many, however, of each family are 
common to bdth divisions. Boiluheir 
language and history tend to contirm 
these notices. • 

The Mongolian character exlcrffis to 
Hussia and HungarT, where the Fin- 
nish language prevails without the phy- 
sical character, the diulect being ac- 
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quired before their establishment in 
Hungary. 

Such are the principal points, slightly 
touched upon, of Dr. Edwards's apph-' 
cation of physiological principles to his- 
tory, in order to fill up the voids of the 
latter, confirm its data, and supply more 
than the mere divisions of heads into 
five types are capable of. 

If physiology can thus be made to 
co-operate with natural and political 
history, by confparing the jihysical dis- 
tinctions which characterise peculiar 
families widi their ancient alliances, 
tlie origins of luitioiis may not only be 
more fully and satisfactonly made out, 
but sejvarated more readily from tlie 
confusion of mixed tyues around tnem ; 

, while thi; principle of Lii% investigation 
opens a new field of inquiry to the 
traveller, of no ordinary interest, and 
such as may affoid more general gratifi- 
cation tiian the severer study of search- 
ing among the pages of ancient lore for 
the traces of tlie original families of 
mankind, however valuable have been 
their results and additions to human 
knowledge. 

The correctness of the principle re- 
garding the {lermanency of types, ap- 
pears to be one admitted generally by 
physiologists and naturalists ; and it 
seems to be by no means likely to be- 
come a fiuitless seiurch, if the general 
association of tlie features of the face be 
taken into conjunction with the form of 
tiie head , and other phy sical disti iictions, 
111 ca.scs where language, and shades of 
colour, &c. fail from their instability of 
atuichinent to most races, by which such 
signs become lost among descendants, 
or so confused as to furnish no positive 
evidence of origin or antiquity. 

The inquiry to which Dr. Eiiwards 
has turned his attention in a recent 
pamplilet, written in the French lan- 
guage, is one fully worthy the notice of 
scientific travellers, in conjunction with 
historical accounts of ancient tribes of 
people, and the^r modem distribution 
and existence. And among the objects 
of interest to the tourist of this country, 
few seem to possess raor% probable 
sources dnntellectual occupation, while 
passing through populous districts and 
cities ; where, among the busy assem- 
blages of mixed races, it must be cunouse 
to itTOgnise comparative relations to 
diHercnt forms and styles of features, 
known only to the existing inhabitants 
of the e:irtli by history, painting, or 
sculpture. 
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CAPTAIW FORMAN, LORDS BROUGHAM AND JOHN RUSSELL. 


In the Bourgeois Gentilhommc^ the 
different professors of the various 
branches of education differ so ex- 
cessively in opinion with one another, 
that the affair terminates in a lioxinpf- 
match. While the professors of music, 
dancing, and fencing, are engaged m 
active combat, the professor of philo- 
sophy appears, and utfbnng many of 
the 'most approved moral maxims, 
explains to them the impropriety of 
giving w'ay to wrath. Unfortunately, 
some occasion of offence to his own 
proper person occurs, and the philo- 
sopher concludes his thesis on the 
duty of governing the passions, by 
taking the most active pan in the 
fight. In short, of all the contending 
parties, tlie moral professor is by far 
the most furious. 

Molibre was one of the greatest 
judges of human nature that ever ap- 
peared, and daily experience proves 
that his picture of the philosopher in 
the Bourgeois Gcntiihomme is no cari- 
cature. have Keam making pro- 
digious fight, because all the world 
conspired against him in not believing 
that there is an eye behind an eye, — 
the w'orld, it appears, being actuated 
thereto by some strange and cornipt 
sympathy with Dugald Stewart, who, 
it seems, holds considerable mastery 
over all the ’philosophical coteries 
on the face of the earth — the said 
earth not caring one farthing about 
Dugald, but being very seriously in- 
tent on forgetting that such a phantom 
of a philosopher ever existed. l'\*am 
was angry with us also of Fraser s 
Magazine and Lady Mary' Shepherd, 
lifting (gallantly, we confess,) his spear 
against her ladyship — though w'e can- 
not say that the magiuine in which he 
inserted his lucubrations was so chi- 
valrous as to name the antagonists 
against which he was contending, 
llie last news we heard of Fcarn was 
his having written a letter to prove 
that his nrme was not Wilj^am, but 
John — a circumstance in which he 
said all Europe was deeply concerned. 
He did not recollect what Shakespeare, 
*or somebody else, has said — 

“ What's in a name ’ 
Sure fern w*ill light a fire as well as 
rubbish." « 

Of him hereafter.* Hut we have 


been favoured by another philosopher 
—-an astronomer — Forman — who is 
just as indignant with the world, and 
as certain that the critical publications 
of the day or month are bound together 
in a close conspiracy to smother his 
fame, as is the metaphysician Fearn. 
In order to excu’p^^lti ourselves from the 
charge so swcejungly brought against 
ourtribe,wewillim;ly devote three pages 
to a letter to Lord John Russell, on 
Lord Brougham's most extraordinary 
conduct ; and another to Sir John 
Hei-schel on the application, 4>cc. &c. ; 
by ( aptain Forman, R.N.'* 

A more ill-used gentleman than this 
said Captain Forman ne\cr stejiped on 
a quarter-deck. He has discovered 
that Kepler, Newton, and a rabble of 
other fellows, are quite wrong in cer- 
tain matters res|)eclmg the distances 
of the planets, and he has exposed 
them accordingly in a work entitled 
Treat isis on y^utural Pfiilosophg. 'which 
it has been our hard lot, dwelling, as 
we do, so far south of Shepton Mallet, 
whence he dates, never to have seen. 
We take it for granted, however, that 
the captain has not ’left the old star- 
gazei*s a lf<g to stand on ; and agree with 
him, that as my Lord Brougham plays 
the part of the schoolmaster abroad, he 
is hound to pay attention to all works 
of equal practical utility to those which 
have emanated from his own patriotic 
and comprehensive mind. But mark 
the injustice of the said Lord Brougliam 
and \'uux : 

“ More than seven weeks agq^l sent 
his lordship, by the post, a copy of inv 
Treatises on Sutnrut Viulofotpht^, a ftiuall 
treafis^ on eduiution, and n letter, in 
w'hich I apologised lor the lilierfy I had 
taken, and explained mv motive for so 
doing , and as ]>oliu*neHS is one of the 
distinguishing murks of a gentlemun, I 
was not a little surjirised to find that the 
high-minded lx»rd Brougham could con- 
descend to accept my presents, without 
deigning to ac-koowl^ge the receipt of 
them. Here 1 muat beg your lordship 
[Lord John Russell, to whom the letter 
IS addressed] not to mistkke my mean- 
ing. « 1 am not a common be,ggar ; I did 
not solicit any jiersonal benen^t for my- 
lelf, ^or would 1 accept of any' such fa- 
vour from his lordship, if lie were to 
offer it. All that I required of his lord- 
ship, as the president of your society, 
wuM to see justice done to my work, by 
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** How have 1 mistaken the character 
of bis lordship ! He was the beau idial 
of my ima^nation, * in whom tlie ele^ 
ments were so mixed, that nature mi^ht 
stand up and say, to all tlie world. This 
is the man !' The friend of the op- 
pressed, the advocate of the people’s 
rights, the patron of science, the encou- 
rager of talent, the noble mind, the libe- 
ral spirit superior to the prejudices of 
common minds — nhis* a* here are they? 
All these glorious attributes, wntli which 
my gloaring fancy had invested him, 
have vanished like the morning mist : 
and this magnihcent mind, this demi-god 
of my own creation, turns Out *to be a 
puisne mortal, a'alking upon stilts, and 
looking about for admiration," ^.c. 6ic. 

ifie quondam demigod, Brougliain, 
being thus disposed of, the captain falls 
foul of Lord John Uussel), to whom 
he addresses this letter : 

** My Lord,” says he, “ if I am to 
form mv conclusions from dear-bought 
experience, I must expect that \our 
lordship, in imitation of Lord Brougham, 
will treat am application that comes from 
so insigiuiicant a person as 1 sim with 
scorn and derision , but it is not because 
you are the brother of a duke, or one of 
his majesty's ministers, but because you 
■are the Vice-President of the Society for 
the Diffusion of I'seful (that is, true) 
Knowledge, that I address this letter to 
you, in the hope that I may not find your 
professions of disinterested philuutiiropy 
quite so unsubstanual as my Lord 
Brougham's." 

Jolm does not happen to be the 
brother, but the son of a duke, his 
illustnous namesake and fither lieiiig 
at present, and long may he so con- 
tinue, the worthy head and approiinale 
intellectual representative of the tiouse 
of Russell — a house immortalised in 
Its latter generations in tlie works of 
Junius, Burke, Russell Square, and 
Don Carlos. But, except that slip, 
all the rest of the sentence i& excellent. 

' The captain is detennined to bring his 
broadside to bear on the whole Useful 
Knowledge Society. *lle fears, how- 
ever, that he will not be attended to. 

Whetl^r, my lord, you may be dis- 
posed to adcnowled^ the rectf|it of tliis 
letter, or whether, in imitation of Lord 
Brougham, you may lake it into your 

Jiead to fancy that a man of your lord- 
ship’s high rank is not bound to treat so 
bumble an individual as 1 am witli com- 
mon civility, 1 cannot pretend to divine ; 
hut 1 think it ngh* to apprise yourlord- 
shijv that, whatever may be your deter- 
as I have been provoked to 


write it, 1 shall most certainly publish it ; 
and, as 1 said of a former work, 1 will 
take care that it shall be republished 
after my deatli, so that it shall not be 
my fault if the politeness of^my Lord 
Brougham, and the shuffling and evasive 
conduct of the present race of the New- 
tonian philosophers, should not he duly 
Bjiprf'cirtted bv ]»oaterity. 

1 now beg Isavo to subscribe myself, 
my Lord, 

with I'ery great respect, 
your Lordship's 

most obedient 

and devoted servant, 

\V M,i I II Forman." 

** I*i/ton, near Sheplon- Mallet ^ 

Aiigiwt 9, 

His fears are too true. What says 
.Tohn in reply f 

“ lyfiitehall, Jii^ust 1 1, 18.‘J2, 

** Sill, — I have received a parcel from 
you with two books and a letter. 1 can 
only say, that whatever may ho the value 
of \ our speciihitions, the him lety to which 
1 belong Im one lor tlie distribution, and 
not for the disr'overy of knowledge. 

Y our obedient servant, 

J. Rustem.." 

The sentence would have run just as 
well, and been far more consistent with 
truth, if John had said: “The society 
to which 1 ludong is one neither for the 
distribution nor the discovery of know- 
ledge, but for the sup|>ort and extension 
of the grand cause of humbug. 

Y'our ohcflieni servant, 

Johnny Ri;ssEf.i.." 

He might ha\e addoil, “ and my dating 
from N\'hitehali proves that the cause 
of hunihug hits pretty well succeeded 
in my own case.” 

Captain Forman, until these late ail- 
ventures, had far more awful Ideas of 
the peerage, but they ait* now in a great 
ineasu'ic dissipated. Stung by the non- 
chalance of John Russell, he exclaims : 

** ‘ A lord, opposed against a man, 
IS but a man'* Whether his lordship 
means to class hiiiistdf among the philo- 
sophers of the age, or whether he merely 
wishes to screen them from merited in- 
famy, his refusal to accept my challenge 
fully justifies all that 1 have said re- 
specting their duplicity and meanness. 
His lordship wilfully shuts bis eyes 
against argument, because he is deter- 
mined not to relinquish error.” 

'' SOyJohn Russell, after all, is but a 
man. What a hvjniliating discovery 1 
John Russell no more than roan ! 
Well! it will make us think higher 
of our general nature, when we know 
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It to lie admilted that we belong to 
the same species as John Russell ! His 
lordship is, however, clearly bound to 
accept the captain's challenge — else 
we must alter the apophthegm, and say 
that “A Jx»rd John opposed to a For- 
man is no great shakes of a man.” The 
captain's conclusion is quite pathetic : 

** ] confess that niy disappointment is 
great ; hut there is one cousolutiun h'ft 
me, which his lordship does not seem 
dis])osed to take from me. I can still 
indulge nivself in the enjoyment of 
grdden dreams , for ns 1 tirinly lielieve 
that truth will fuiully pr«‘vad, so I .un 
(‘on\inr<>d that j>o.stenty will do me 
tne, though my Lord Jtroiigham and my 
1.(101 John llussell are determined to do 
all in thur jiower to jtrevent the further 
ad\ aiiceiiient of know ledge.” 

Feaving, llien, Ilroughani, Russell, 
Forman, and I*osl(Mity, to settle the 
matter as lli(*y can, let iis luni to the 
hallle with Sir John Ilersclicl. The 
raptain, as we h.ne meiitioiied alread\, 
had defie<l all the Newtoiiic philoso- 
[iliers, and put them to loul. Hut he 
ehose, as his own particular and pri- 
vate antagonist, Sir John llersehe), a 
(iuelphu' kiiiglit of high class. Sir 
.lohn, however, with his new knight- 
li(M)d, had not learned the necessity of 
taking up CNcry glove cast d^wn ; and 
llie lollowing note, which we gi\ewith 
Its appropnate comment, was the only 
notice lie took of the captain : 

" ‘Sir John ller.sthel has the honour 
to ucknow ledge tlie receipt ofCajit. For- 
innri's work, entitled, 'Hi'eatist s ou meral 
very imyorluut Suhjects ni \uturiit Vhtlo- 
containing u persoiiul uttuck on 
Sir John llersclicl too utterly unpro- 
voked, mid too obviously groundless, 
to excite aiiv feeling of irritation, or the 
slightest intention on Sir John Ilerschels 
part to rejily to it.’ 

“ If Sir John llersclicl could proie that 
wluit I have wruftMi about him and his 
hrotlier jdiilosojdiers was uttrrlu uupro- 
\oLeii and o/irioiis/y gr(Uoid/«<. lie would 
he glad enough to replv to it, because he 
would have it in his power of proving to 
the world that ] am a vile calumniator. 
His determination not to reply to iny 
strictures only proves that they wore 
itelL J DU titled t and that he feels liimself 
unable to justify his conduct itch tu his 
own hostwi. Hut, putting porsoiialitiCs out 
of the ({uestion, does Sir John ilerschel 
mean to miiintuin that truth oiigh^o bff 
rejected by pliilosopl^*rs, hy men of prin- 
ciple, merely because it is delivered in an 
angry tone ! Or if, as he seems to inti- 
mate, he should refuse to notice my direct 


appeals to him on philosophical, not per- 
sonal, questions, is he weak enough to 
believe that posterity will allow these 
shnffiiufr excuses to prove any thing be- 
Ifides his oiin conviction that my argu- 
ments me unanswerable'! Sir John has 
announced his intention to jiublish a 
treatise on astronomy ; and if, as 1 sus- 
pect, be should not lulfil his promise, or 
if It should a|>|»e!ir without any notice 
being taken in it of my direct appeals to 
him upon philosophical cjuestioiis, his own 
condiirt will fidlv justify all the charges 
that I have brought against the New- 
tonian i^diilnsopliers, taken ns n hodn, and 
he may depend iijmn it that posterity 
w ill draw the frame inference that I do.” 

Ay! ay! captain. Hail Po‘^'rity 
w’hene\ er you are iiwa gale. Nobody 
i can tell that she refuses fo answer your 
salute — and that's a comfort. 

But Sir John does not get off so 
easily — a new wager of battle is pro- 
posed : 

“ 1 am willing to meet any champiou 
that thev may choose to appoint, and 
defend theS(» opinions against his objec- 
tions, j»ro\ ided \(nir society w ill alter- 
w*ardN juTmit his objections and my 
rejdies t(> be printed and published in 
the same \ oliiiiie , so tliat the public, 
and, above all, an impartial posterity , 
mav be enabled to decide on tlie merits 
of the argunnuits on both sides. Your 
cliampioii shall he ullow'ed to select any 
subject of which I hare treated in the 
work which 1 herewith send you; hut, 
by wdv of prelnniiiarv,^ 1 wish to have 
those jiajiers which are now' in the hands 
of I.ord Brougham subjected to his 
criticism, imd then printed, along with 
the criticism, in any one of tlie philoso- 
phical magazines, or in a journal that 
niiiy be instituted expressly for that 
piirjiose.'' 

If Ilerschel does not meet tins, lie 
IS done. The whole pamphlet winds 
up wUh the following eloquent and 
energetic address : 

“ It was very justly observed by Uie 
great I.ord Cha'tiham, that confidence is 
a plant of slow growth in an aged breast ; 
and, as 1 have never yet met w’ith any 
thing like openness and caiglour on the 
part of t?Pii|)hilosojdiers and critics, you 
have only yourselves to blame for the 
doubt which 1 cannot help entertaining 
of your integrity and sincerity. You^ 
will pardon me, therefore, for suggesting 
to you, tliRt integrity in philosophy, as 
w'eil H.S honest V in tlie common oeulings 
of life, will, in the eyd, turn out to he 
the best policy, if you can prove that I 
am mistaken on Ihese imiiite, you will 
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not Bully your reputation by publicly 
refuting me ; and if, child4ike, you will 
persist in bolding opinions which you 
cannot support by argument, the time 
may come when you will court oblivion 
as a blessing, and your descendants, it 
you should leave any, will have to blush 
for their father's weakness. * * 

• • Impartial and unprejudiced 

pbDosopbers will occasionally start into 
existence, who will require stronger e\ i- 
dence in support of your favourite dogma 
than whining insinuations and unfounded 
assertions , and before another generation 
shall have passed away, the motives of 
^bosewho have made themselves conspi- 
cuous in opposing truth will be investi- 
gated, and their dulness or duplicitv be 
iecoa>'ed in the |iage of histoiy.” 

After this gc^ve and stinging rebuke, 
our readers perchance will inquire what 
the quarrel is about ^ VVliy, — it is 
something of vast importance with 
respect to the distance of the planc'ts. 
We extract the two most grievous 
cases of injustice and oppression that 
we can find. Jupiter’s satellites are 
especially ill-used. We have a table 
of their grievances. 

“ It appears, by the table, that Kep- 
ler's rule makes the period of,lupir»r's 
second satellite one-tenth tox* short, 
and that miue makes it oue-mnih patt tof 
Imigr 

How scandalous ofKepkr! He is 
clearly abominable in bemv: one-tenth 
too short, and Forman deserv-inc: of the 
highest praise in being one-uinth too 
long. \V e know" which measure we 
should clioosc. But to^orae to lugher 
matters : 

** Let us apply this principle to th« 
estimated distauce.s of the (jeor^iumSidus 
from the .sun. Kepler's rule placet, that 
planet 1,800,000,000 miles from the sun, 
while mine reduces the distance to 
869,000,000 miles. I'he difference is 
9^10,000,000 miles, nine-mneteenths of 
which, or 441, 000, (KH) miles, is the 
amount of Kepler's error, writhout making 
any allowance for the aisturbing forces 
of these satellites, which, as 1 shall im- 
mediately prove, will increase bis error 
very materially, if it does not^sulutely 
double it ; while my apparent, or real, 
error must, of course, diminish in die 
same proportion as bis increases." 

* Here’s a villain, this Kepler ! Bam- 
ming us with his 1 ,800,000,000 of miles, 
while Forman shews it is not a furlong 
more than 869^000,000 1 Kepler never 
|ould have thought •of the piactical 


importance of this deception— if he 
did, lie was a knave. Suppose a man 
were to bet against a Irotting-match 
from this to the Cieorgiura Sid us, how 
he would he taken in if he were to gi. 
by Kepler’s computation I Every thing 
else being even, il would be 1 ,800 to 
869 — more than 2 to 1 — against him. 
Scandalous 1 ^Agaiii : 

** It is evident from this, that the di.s- 
turbing forces of these satellites iiiiist 
have shortened the period of the sec<iiul 
satellite at least Sh. 16wj. ; and tl»is, pro- 
perly allowed for, will make tlie j»erio(l, 
found by mv rule, less than one-twoni eih 
]>art too" slow, and the same period, found 
by Kepler’s rule, t/iers than one-sc\ 
part too fast. We are certniii tliiit tln-sj* 
disturbing forces have »hort*‘iu*d the p* - 
riod of.lupittVs secimd sutcllitc .Vi. 
but wo cannot be sure that they ha\ e not 
sliortiMied it much more , and ii ih at Ifa.st 
possible, and not letp impiohahlr, that tliey 
may have shortened it so mutli as 
Tihich would r<*duce my original errtir to 
a cipher, and increu.ne Kepler's, uheii ap. 
plied to the Cieorgium Sulus, to no h‘ss a 
sum than ludes. ’ 

We need co no fuuhcr. The iin- 
porlance of the subject will be at 
once perceived, and the enpUr/s 
grievance duly upprcciated 

Fortnav, then, pitches Hrouizhani 
and John Uussell David Junes. 
We think he is ri',*lil. Il i^ so cleaily 
the duty of a Lord Cdianccllor and a 
PaymasitT of the Forces lo c-iiitrol the 
magazines and philosophical jounial.s, 
that he has been (\ce.s,sivelN lU treated 
in tlieiT not immediately orderiiit; horn 
Chancery oi the War Office a review 
of his lucubratifti)<:. Vv t the captain 
may .see that there i> at Ic^sl one 
Magazine which, defying the Whig 
keepf'tis of the king’s conscience and 
the arniv 's purse, breaks that felonious 
.silence vvhich he attnhuics to the rest 
of the yicnodical literature of the coun- 
try — ii Is needless for us here to s.iy 
that tlie name of that illustrious work is 
FjU«-EIi’s M VGV7IXL. 

r.S. And let us add, by way of 
postscri]>t, thill the Magazine afore- 
said IS as ready us Fomiaii himself to 
expo'i'C the humbug, not only of the 
Society for the Diff'usibn of rseful 
Knowledge, and its penny trumpery, 
also of the leading waiiagcwenl of 
the Koi/al Socith/, and flu other phihn 
sophieal awl literhrt/ bodies (f London. 
A paiK^r on ibis subject is ninth 
wan tea. 
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Nu. XXXL* 

\v I LLl Am JIOSCOE, ESQ. 

It is not oxuctly acconhng to oiii praclmt^o insert in this gallery of ours eminent 
persons defunct ; but as we happened to havV included Roscoe in our original list, 
we ihougiii It a jnty that the accident ofliis dying before we had time to give him 
a place, should dejirive him of the meditated honour. 

Jle WHS horn in 1753, and died in 1831 —so that he had passed the age assigned 
by Moses to man by some emht years. When the close of his life was approach- 
ing, he smd that he had%ens(m to be grateful for having passed through the world 
so calmly, and witli so many pleasurable sensations ; and we believe that he 
spoke with perfect sincerity, lie began life as an attorney, and was so successful 
ill Ills piofession, that, after some ) ears of exertion, he was enabled to retire to 
enjoy Ins otiuin cum (fi^inlutc ; from wdin b he was seduced, in an unlucky hour, 
to join a hanking concern, the end of which was bankruptcy. In good or evil 
fate Ills moral fame was untouched ; and he displa\cd himself oqual to either 
fortune. Ills nnsfortuiies did not depress him ; and the only expression of regret 
that we recollect to have escaped from him, was in the beautiful sonnet rSi the 
loss of In', books. ^ ^ 

He was of a class of jioliticians who were mischievous enough, but he never 
had power sufticient to cHect mischief. He took what is commotily called the 
libi'cal side of politics, and wrote trim and pretty common-places against w'ar, 
sl.i\C‘r\ , intiileram e, \c. ike. without condescending to consider these things as 
anv thing inoii* than words, without reference to tiie events of real life. Shocked 
at w.ii, for instance, when it was w'aged by Kngland against the iron despotism 
ot Napoleon, he saw nothing to shock him when it was w’aged by Napoleon 
against ns, or ai;am>t all mankind. Conimiseniting the condition of the West 
Indian peasanl hccanse he is called slaie, he \et assenU*d to, and to the utmost 
of Ins power reeominencled, the jilnlosopliy of the Malthusiaiis and others, who 
have mUicied the reality of sla\ei v on the pea>cUil or maimlacturer ofGreal Hntaiii. 
In his i/to thi Tenth, leady to defend the exertions of the papacy, and it^ penal 
enactments, to reduce tiie spirit of Luther and the other apostles of the Reformation 
under the bonds ol the most ^j^nnding ecclesiastical tyranny, he was equally ready 
elsewheie to denounce as mtoleraiit the laws which curbed tlie aggressive spirit of 
piipery in Iieland, Siicli, however, are the ordinary liailucinations, if not some- 
thing vvoisc, of oui iaberals. He was in pailiamenl for one session, but he made 
no rtgure. At the iKAt election he was pelted by the populace; vid when, in Uie 
succeeding one, he stood again for J.ivcrpool, he was beaten oq ilie poll. 

His two books, Leo th> Tenth and J^enzo the Mupujicentf are the main 
props of Ins fame. 11 is poetry, though oc'casionally graceful, bos no stamina to 
insure it any extended existence. Hut these volumes are really a piesent to 
Kiiglish — perhaps we might say to European — literature. The Italians them- 
selves were quite enraptured witli them, and they have become classical w'orks 
m Italy. Tlieir faults are nuineixms and easily pointed out — Sismondi has done 
so with no very .•.|)aring hand; yiid English critics of a more masculme school 
than iliiit 111 which Koscoe was reared, will complain of the nervele.ss style of 
wiredrawn elegance in which they are composed. The scliool of Blair has 
indeed done niiicli to debase and emasculate the English language. But aAer 
making all abatements, they are works which have amply supplied a great 
desideratuiii, and did no small service to our literature turning our attention 
to tile glories of the Italian tongue. To have been tlie autlior of such histones 
no slight fame, and we do not wonder that Liverpool is proud of having pro- 
<iuced Koscoe. NN aslimgton Irv mg's observations, in his Otoffny Craj$on, on the 
occasion of Ins landing in that city, and hi.s retlccv.vtts on the sale of Roscoe’s 
library, will be recollected by all who have any feeling foi *l!Pnerous writing. 
He IS, we belnwe, however, .somewhat unjust to Roscoe’s crcvlitors, ^br we 
understand that a most valnalile selection of the books was odered to him,* 
but rierciiiptonly declined. ^ 

The pK'ture opposite is a very*fe.\ati likeness. 


vor . vf. xp. xxxvi. 
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THE spermaCj-ti candle. 

r 

“ The sovcreig'nest thing on earth 
Is ’pamiacity ** 

SiiAKLsrr jtnt. 


Yt gods iminoitdl ! in all time 
By hcavtiih zepliM^ fanned well, 
[iispiie ni} bosuni wl}ik 1 climb 
Th Foliaii mount, with steps sublime — 
Ihe maU bless snbjul of i\\\ ili\mc 
A Sptninttli (. aiulit 

4 

Dim w IS cub ln;bt in d ivs of old, 

^ iVlong Saxon, ( »otb, and \ and il. 
Compand pilfi lliat wlmb i)(»w is M>ld, 
(HtlUi than tillow, dip, or mould,) 

A\ host ri ime is biubiti f ir lli in cold — 
A Sptimaii ti C indlt 

Flier c\(r> kind of li^bt in m<w, 

And when noii\c qimtU scanned dl, 
ril bet a pipe of wine tbit sou 
\\ ill pm till pnfinnii unto 
A Sp< imaccti C mdb 

If tallow, tbrii foit , \ou esc be w 
And aie aicrsi to b indlt , 

The ^cry bfst tbins: >ou t in do 
Is in Its placi to siibsiitu- 
Te a Sptiiinci ti C aiidU 

Its colour is Is pun is snow, 

Or floors *»»riwcd with wbih sind ill. 
It burneih with i ]H(rbss jlow — 

A proof til it the re is nought Ik low 
Like a Sp< rmaccti C andli 

It needs no snufbnp, for the wick, 

So beautiful and gnind all, 

Ikfomis not cabbaged, faint, or sick — 
\\ lib tallow lights a common trick — - 
But ncvci with that sbinmg stick, 

A Spennaceli Caudle 

Tall Etna from his flaming peak, 

U ith fiery arches spannccl all, 

Lxhibits but a lustre weak, 

C'omparcd with that bright steady streak, 
hicb lometb unobscure^by ruk, 

From a Sper*»;aceti Oandlt*. 

Our old ibealiic reroids sa\, 

Tliat ('o\cnt Garden band all 
Once on a time refused to play • 

March, hornpipe, dirge, or roundelay, 
Save by tlie pme tiansfiarcnl ray 
, ^Allowed to each musician gay) 

* a Spermaceu'Candlc. 


^I|)t harli inbokcii) tl>c ailf 
of iljc immoital gotis. 


SI)ch)ciI) the miserable tn= 
feuorttn of the aiutenta tn 
respect of lights. 


Dc bcttelb a pipe of biine 
tn faboiir of the spermaceti 
C'antilc. 


3'f noil eschetD tallotn, anb 
arc aberse to soiling noui 
fingers, use sptrmacfti. 


Dtscribetb, toitlj much 
gusto, tl)C bcantu of tts com- 
plexion, anb supertorih) of 
us light. 


ShUDCth hoto it nccbell) 
not snuffing, nor bscometh 
labbagcb. 


preferretb its light to that 
of i^ount Ictna ; useth the 
Scottish rceit, iuhich signt= 
ficth smoke. 


Iilclatctl) an aucient Icgcnb 
concerning the banb of Cobent 
Garbcn theatre. 
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Thai Iliuiuvonan genius rare, 

The or^;an-loviiig Handel, 

Could nol a single stave prepare, 

Unless when on his easy chair 
He sat, surrounded by the glare 
Of a Spermaceti Candle. 

('Ireat Hannibal, Hamilears lad, 

Who armies could oornniand well, 
(Some say mucli better than ins dad,) 
()nce sa\ed himself from rout most sad 
Hy means of ecus and bullocks mad, 
Eacli monster’s horns with liames yclad 
From a Spermaceii Candle 

Some praise the sun, and some tiie moon, 
In elofjuence fpnle grand all ; 

A fig for both ! I’ll beat them soon — 

1'hc last in May, the first in .lune — • 
lly that mcomparabh' boon, 

A Spcrinact ti C’andle. 

I’vi traxellod east, I’ve tiavelled west. 

I’ve been in Coromandel, 

And I Clin say, without a ji’st, 

That, both in hall and peasant’^ nest, 

'Tin of Its race avowed the best — 

The Spermaceti Candle. 

In Abyssinia, where the heal 

Each native’s phiz hath tanned well. 
They deem their happiness eoin}dete 
If any friend wdioni tliey inay meet 
ill hase the g(»odnes> them to treat 
'I'o a S[)erniaccli Candle. 

There’s nolinng in the world so bright. 

As you rniKst understand well ; 

Sup]»ose you lo'se your way at night, 
Wlial think you on with all your might * 
Why, to be sure, upon a light- 
Ed Spermaceti Candle. 

Tis strange that those who lotc to sing 
The deeds of Cnbb and ICKidall — 
Those potent heroes of the ring — 

Should never yet have touched the string 
In praise of that ino.st useful thing, 

A Spermaceti Candle. 

A cock -boat by the lightning smit, 

A seventy-four that's manned ill, 

Are had enough, but not a wliit 
More to be ]nticd than the cit. 

Who has not in his house a bit 
Of Spernfaccti Candle. , 

The ( Grecian maids, so fair and swe^^, 
W'orc on each leg a sandal ; • 

Rut all their skill was incoinplet(> 

To siicw at nighrihcir lovely feci. 
Without that accessory neat, 

A Spermaceti Candle. 


l^otD l^anticl couRj 
not compose Oratorios 
aabc tp t|^e Ug(;t of speemae 
ccti. 


I^otu l^anntbal bamboo^Icb 
J^ibius, bp means of sperma- 
ceti cantllcs tleU to t(|c (oins 
of corns anti bulls. 


^bctoelf) ilie follp of ibo^c 
Uibo praise il;e sun asm 


'Spermaceti cantilcs mucb 
sought after in CoromanDcl. 


l£fic in Hbpssinia. 


Sbemetb tbai^ tb^ bclateb 
trabcllcr tbinketb mltb all 
bio might on spermaceti. 


IHiprcsscth surprise that 
JTrostp * faccti ^fogo, anU 
other laureates of the ring, 
shonlH babe neglcctcD to sing 
the praises thereof. 


I^hc citizen loho hath not 
a bit of sain cantile neserbeth 
much pitp. 


iHlabeth a classical alUu 
sion to the mnilrs of Greece, 
ann their mclUturncTl uitncr^^ 
stantiings. 
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Live where he may, or far or near, 

He ought to be trepanned well. 

And n)ade to sutler stripes severe,. 
Imprisonment in cell most drear,* , 
itliout tobacco, gin, or beer, 

M Iio has the hearllessness to sneer 
At a Spermaceti Candle. 

May honest men, where'er they be, 

NVith indignation brand all 
Who sip their toddy ^ or their tea, 

In wiuny nights, by land or sea, 
Without the cheerful lustre free 
Of a Spermaceti Candle. 

Behold )on taper, shining bright 
In lamp that is japanned well, 
Althoudi it^ gives a ])lcasant light, 
Twould raaily seem as dark as night, 

If but contrasted with the might 
Of a Spermaceti Candle. 

If you desire to be renowned 
At cards, and play your hand well, 

A dealer lielp cannot be found, 
(Whether the game be sc|uare or round,) 
Than a Spermaceti ('andle. 

If e'er by chance you sail upon 
The Straits of Babelmandel, 

W here ga^-lights are but little known, 
Y'oiril ne'er be dull, nor feel alone, 

If you have for compan-i-un 
A Spermaceti Candle. 

To place bes.de it oil or gas 
Would be a kind of scandal, 

Which none would think of but an a»s 
(Of whom there are a few, alas !) 

Who mainly hopes thus to surpass 
The Spermaceti Candle. 

In short, this luminary bright, 

Like baby you might dandle, 

For cleanliness and giving light. 

And aspect of a snowy while, 

There’s nought — especially at night — 
Like a Spermaceti Candle. 

%• 

J may as well conclude, for if 
I wrote another handle, 

I could<mot add a single whiff 
Which wou^/1 furlhePlo uplif- 
T a Spermaceti Candle. 


Bircful pcnaltt; tnhich 
ought to be inflittcU on those 
tobo arc BO sinful as to sneer 
at a spcrmaccu urnblc. 


^lAieetb all honest men to 
branb those toho sip their tea 
or lobbn toithout the light of 
spermaceti. 


^h^tDcth the inferiontp of 
a certain light in a japanneb 
lamp to spermaceti. 


ShetDcth the eminent use o! 
spermaceti in sunbri; games. 


Shetoeth the social efccts 
of a spnmaccti in the Straus 
of I3ahelmanbcl. 


Shetoeth the ahsurUttii of 
comparing oil or gas to thc 
spermaceti canble. 


CToncInttittg stan^, in 
tohich scntcntiousln 8um« 
meb up the rare analitics of 
a spermaceti canblc. 


'Another conclusion, bp 
map of tnbing. 
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SOMP. PASSACIF.S LIFE f)F A\ IDLER. 

" Thosp who inflict must suft'er, — for they seo 
Tlie work of their own hearts, and that ‘must be 
Our chastisement or recompense.” 


T i.AY until night-fall oy tlic deck, in 
tliat stale of extreme exhaustion winch 
is neitlier life nor death, but ]):irtakcs 
of the bitterricvs of both. 1 was suf- 
fenng under a s|>ecies of palsy, alike of 
nurid and body : the power of \olition 
was suspended — T was cither in a state 
(»f perfect lethargy or drernl and weakly 
corn ulsion ; my thoughts, my sensa- 
tions, my feelings, were all piodiHid 
by iri*egiilar stimuli, over which I had < 
no tontrol: my limbs were all relaxed ; 
tlie irntabh* ]jnn( iple si^emed ebbing 
from the mu^'Jles — ebbing and ebbintt 
f.ist au,i\. My heait was crusheo, 
and my mind had, as it were, swung 
from Its moorings, and was d rifling 
helmless through the realms of dream. 
My ^(M*y sense'-, when they did act, 
acted only to play me false — every 
thing seemed cold to my touch, while 
w’ltlim I was consuming with a slow 
fire. The most appalling sounds, the 
wildest (Ties, were bellowed in my 
ears, oi borne to mo from tlib distance 
on the sobbing bree/c ; — the fjt.vyu»f 
and the ^yf^Sy* and the avenging whoop 
ringing over land and sea, purMiing 
the devoted under the earth — into the 
K’alms of night — and for the eternity 
of ages ! And the buixieii of the 
r.r\nneaii liMim — 

'r-r) 

T«Si fl'iXoSy 

"TttMf ’Ejoifwwv, ^ 

Aivuiof iptfivMv 

fUKTnt^ av§vet t 

Here was the onicle of the seaiYhing, 


the eternal, the inexorable fate! Al- 
ready did I fancy myself ival/Amrof 
iettfAowv vKiotv- And now the 
very forms wert* palpable to the vision- 
ary eye — the detestable, the disgusting 
band ! . Neither women, nor gorgons, 
nor harpKiS, but hideous resemblances 
unto each ! — the hags !•— the antique 
V irgms ! — whom neither god, nor^nan, 
nor beast can embm^. 

r^aiM, ^raXuiBti irai7hf, uTs ov fAiyfureu 

F(ja/v T<;, tfiS* ay^0A»To;, fnp wars. 

But now tliey had snuffed up the 
scent of blood — that blood which 
would not sink into the earth and be 
forgotten — > Ivrcysd^rrtf* taxai — - and 
every cliPt and rock of the iron-bound 
coast from wdiich 1 was departing ren- 
dered them forth ; — tlie implacable 
Furies ! And they were gathering on 
the crest of each high wave that chased 
our vessel, like a courser m his might ; 
and tlicy danced, and shouted, and 
flung their snaky locks on the mad 
wind, and whirled their a\engmg whips, 
as they drove me, a j(J oil -abandoned 
exile from my native shores, to some 
savage, and ibstant, and inscrutable 
land. But where? Oh! my brain 
binned with a sick and smouldering 
fire, when I thought on the question 
of the S[unt of isdoin, and the answer 
of the ministers of Fate. 

'AflllNA — Kflu Tty »Tity«vr< irttu to riffoot 
TKf ^vyne. 

X0P02 — *‘(hrou to fonhotfAoZ ooytl. 

l%TtU.X 


• The sounds issuing from the lips of the Furies, when t^e shade of Cly temnestra 
IS rousing them from the .slumber into w’hich they have sunk. 

t As none of the txanslations of the Fumenides of .F.schylus, in tlie most remote 
degree approach the original, 1 will attempt a paraphrase of the burdei^ofthe tre- 
mendous chorus the Furies sing over Orestes, thenstc. *)(^ing strain, fiovTtn wruyi^o — 
as tliey themselves stylo it. 

O'er th«' doom'd one this the stKiiii ' — 

To cloud the nflnd,— .to fire the brain, — 

To prostrate rdl the power of thought, — 

The Furies* h vm,xhus deftly wTought, 

'l |0 cliLiiii the spirit in a spell, — 

«>$tnmge to the lyre, — man- withering— fell !-^H, M. 
t ileAtftui.— And for the slayer where tlie limit of flight? . 

Choms . — NVhere to rejoice is in no aort permitteil ! — H. M. 
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As I lay in my berth, this passive 
state of loathsome bein<^was succeeded 
by a wild reaction. The fever-fit 
on me — the blood now boiled in mjr 
veins — my brain was whirling in fiame 
— I was on the verge of madness! 
1 sprung up ; I would not wait till 
madness clung me ; — I went forth . The 
moon was streaming its cool and gentle 
light upon the deep ; a sinuous scarf, 
woven of silver rays, hbaved softly on 
old Ocean’s bosom, like a gossamer ker- 
chief on the breast of woman. I plunged 
into tile deep, and risin« far, far away 
from the ^cs^^^s track, I stretched on 
aiul|Ouwards, enveloped in a glory of 
tliat gentle llgiit* Sancta Mana, how 
delicious ! A'l inexplicable calm wa^ 
on me and around me. Had I passed 
through tho^e fabled waters which 
wash av\ay all earthly stains — the foul 
tracer of gnef, and guilt, and passion — 
T could not ha\e been more free from 
recollection, more perfectly posseg^ 
by a tingling sensation of soft raptii|m 9 
in the absence of all thought. 

« « • 

Thus did 1 slretcli onwards, rejoicing 
in the deep and dreamless silence of 
my heart. 0 * m 

But, alas! alas! Immanity is weak, 
and humanity is mean. My sttength 
began to fail. 1 was now unwilling 
to give up niy life ; I struggled on. 
But whither ^ There was not a speck 
to be seen upon llie boundless ocean- 
floods ; there was no hope of relief 
that justified the least exeition. And 
>et, w'lih a dogged re-solution I did 
struggle on, and on, and on, long after 
all my muscles felt, as it were, coihil 
up to prc\ent my striking out — long, 
indeed, after every motion had bf-eome 
torture inde>cribable, and wbeu it 
would have seemed to me bliss .su- 
preme to fold my hands above my 
head, and sink to everla^tirlg rest. 

• « « 

I was picked up fJy the boat of a 
vessel which I had not seen, and which 
must have been holding the same course 
with mys^f. When dnigge(i,on board 
I fainted, andtW?!- copiously from the 
nostrils. 

♦ 

• In a few days I w'lis able to take my 
place in the cabin of Captain Bardolpb. 

A strange fellovi* was Bardolpb — an 
excellent sailor — a brave man, pos- 
sessing good natural parts, but ot the 


most extraordinary cast of mind wdtlial. 
.fortune bad dealt with him right sciir- 
' vily, and yet he liad borne himself so 
oddly in their encounters, that oiu‘ 
could have scarcely blamed the ca- 
pricious goddess, even if she had en- 
joyed her eyesight. 

Although wearing an immense shew 
of reason ing,c. a metaphysician might 
liav^o w'ell pronounced poor Bardolpli 
mad. He always argued right ; but 
be always argued from wTong prin- 
ciples. He had been all bis life doing 
things whicli would have been ex- 
tremely wi.se iftlu‘ b\ ]iothcses whereon 
he acted had been well founded : but 
•they never were. 

He entered the navy iii his early 
• youth, and obtained bis licutriMucy 
befofiB the ordiuai-x' tune, as a reward 
for extreme gallantry inaction Siiortly 
his father died, and by returning 
home to take possession of an ample 
patrimony, he l(»st his chance of farlliei 
promotion at that stirring perio<l. A 
law-suit awaited him on the beacli, and 
by suffering it to he decided by arbitra- 
tion the sailor lost half his estate. 1 1 did 
not leave tlie family, however; it went 
to a near relation, who wjls a lawyer. 

To rei>air his fortunes, he murned 
an heiress. In due course she brouglit 
him a riumher of fine children, but 
nev er a foot of land or a sous of inoiu'y. 
Tliere were iiiiseltled claim.s upon the 
property which descended to bei ; most 
of It had b(*en purchased by her father, 
and certain kinsmen and creditors of 
the ancient possess(*r.s really bad claims, 
and a great many peojile said liny 
bail. In pursuaiice, however, of the 
best U*g,ii a(l\ K BardolpliresisU-d them 
cfi wassf, and llie lands were by con- 
^ secpieyce thrown into rbaneery, where 
thi-y yvere sweated for the usual time, 
juid at last sold for one-ten tli of their 
value. Bardulph, of course, got nothing. 
There was no surplus for him ; an<l, 
moreover, in the course of the pro- 
ceedings he had been again and again 
obliged in raise money, and bad heaped 
mortgage iijion mortgage on the remain- 
ing moiety of Ins paternal estate. Tins 
was bad enough in all conscience, but 
it ncitlicT soured his temper nor dashed 
his hopes; his miuenial uncle was a 
nabob, and he bad long since been 
liained his heir. But, ulasl the old 
gentleman, to eiiy^y the attentions of a 
nurse, took unto krnself a wife, and 
dying he bequeathed to hei^ all hi.s 
personHlitie.s ; and, by levying fines 
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and sufTerin^ recoveries, he had con- 
trived to add to tliem the value of his 
landed property. 

Bardolph, in obedience to tiic imnie- 
diate sugge.stions, as he conceived, of 
the blue-eyed Athena, like the divine 
Achilles, smothered his \vralh,and lived 
upon the best possible terms with the 
widow, until the hour when she too 
glided under the (sirtli*. Uc* was not 
foigolten in her will; nil his uncle’s 
books, and one hundred pounds to 
buy a moiiTiiing-niig, were berpieathed 
to him. The rest of ht‘r projierty she 
left to a host of chant. ible iMstitutions. 
For the last few ycais of her life she 
iiad been <lc\ out ixceedingly. 

Bai<lolph was b\ i!o means curious 
either in hooks or riuus ; — s(i the hist^ 
he M»l(l, and the emblem of mounimg 
he iievcM* Ujiight, but expended the 
moiiej 111 again proi’ui mg ilie best legal 
npmuMi.s: lliey were ibrettly in favour 
of an attempt to bicak the will. Jbit 
<’leur as the case was, not a sixpence 
rtnihl lie rais«‘. When }ou have no 
money, \ou can gel no law (to say 
nothing of justice) ; so Bardolph was 
com|»clled to he <piiet. Ami now the 
only question tli.it lem.uncd for him 
wa> how to dist'inhanass the rcsnlue of 
his patrimonial ])roperty of Us pesnte- 
rouh huillieii. lie addiestecl lum-'elf 
with iiitiiiile eiieigy and diligviui* to 
it.ssolnt.on. Mail) fnu* wo\ on schemes 
wi'ie tlcMscil ; man) [mi in execn- 
lion; hut each i xerlion sei\ed only lo 
draw down fres.li weiglits on the ohjeet 
of his solicitude, niitil at length ii vsaa 
faiily oveiw licliiie<l. And thus, after 
all Ills l.ilaim-N, [>«)or Ikndfdpli louinl, 
that, without being gniliy ofaiiy erinic, 
or tile lia.sl exlraxag.ince, he had ahstv- 
luiel) lost one half of his olale, and 
placed the other beyond his er^ojmeojj^ 
or eoiitiol. 

Meantime — that I'l, dm mg a period 
of llnity )ears— he had hei n iep< .itedly 
at sea, and had seen scrxiee in e\cry 
quarter of the world ; but he newer 
rose higher than a Inmtenaiit, althoiigli 
he had promises of patronage from 
every member that n?|)rt*st‘nled his 
native county, and purmises of pro- 
motion from every successive adminis- 
tration. * ^ lie waj now 

m command of the xcs.sel hound to 
Moose Fort. • 

Bardolph’s ^p!*arancp, character, 
manners, and fuihits, were quii<’ as 
strange as his story. Great was the 


pridti that swelled his bosom when he 
contemplated his person in a glass, or 
displayed its symmetry in the discharge 
fills functions upon deck. He was 
^out five feet six in height, clean 
hnilt, and well turned, with a slight 
tendency to corpulence. Ilis head 
was grey, and his nose was, like his 
irnmurlul narne'iake’s, fiery red ; and 
the red blood was curdled throughout 
the entire surface of his countenance. 

+ * * 

• 

lie wMs one wlioin few men knew, 
and most men held in no good odour; 
while* those who knew him well, and 
liked him much, coulc^ not trust him 
for his waywardness of mind. From 
a want of fixed principles, an flncer- 
tainty of mind, antt an intolerance of 
an\ ihmg appioximaTing to present 
annoyance, lie oftentimes did many 
tinng'i, which, albeit no evil was in- 
l4^n<led, yet bore they a most sinister 
a^^pect to the world. He possessed a 
most forgelive hr.un ; he was perpetu- 
ally throwing forth some glimpses of 
discoveries that had been made a thou- 
sanil \ears before. His iiittlleclnal 
actnily was wonderful, but never could 
be turned to good account ; all his 
(‘ications were mcapalde and nicom- 
[>Iet«*. * ^ He was 

vain of every thing drat ever distin- 
guished liumaint), cxi e[)ting that part 
of know ledge and that [lersonul attri- 
bute whu h he pre-eminently possessed 
— sailordiijs and indymilablc courage. 
He could blow an apocivplial tune 
llnongh a firokeii-windecl Ihitc, and 
thence thonghi Inmsolfan accomplished 
musician. Ho could string together a 
ipieei jiinihlc of ihymes, wliereof the 
sense wasoecnll, the wliile the aberra- 
tions from the received forms of s[xll- 
ing, grammar, and laiglish, were ob- 
\ ions at a glance ; and this rendered 
him, in his own iinagmation, a horn 
•oct, a [loet ncMT to die, save that he 
lad not as yet found leisure to culti- 
vate the ]Nlu|jL*. He was a painter, 
loo, bccaii-ie he con hi make seratclie-? 
on a paper, and had .seen the finest 
paintings m the world ; ai^l lie fancied 
that he sj <^e a nudni^e of languages, 
because he had vfflfrcl the poil.s of 
every nation. Ami yet something had 
he leally caught iVoin his travels, an^ 
soinetliiiig fiom Ins ilroamy and un- 
resting course of existence. He was, 
111 sooth, a good fellow — kind-hearted, 
geiieroii.s, and confiding, and a most 
ttiiuisiiig companion. He had many 
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and many a tale to tell of adventures, fidelity, tlie vivid impressions on his 
in peace and war, amongst the inhabit- iimmory of ])assage.s in his by-gone life ; 

ants of the classic, the romantic, and /it if \ou asked him a direct question, 
the savage lands, and all were good the odils were a thousand to one that 

and, still more strange to say, all were he did not tell the truth, and this, not 

true. from any desire to deceive, in the bad 

Hut his most cherished recollections sense of the word, but from that in- 


winged their pilgnm-flight to the Me- 
diterranean, to tlip lilies of (ireece, and 
to the Satiimian land. When there 
he had been buo\ ant with }Outh and 
hope — a jolly midshipivan a honnfs 
fortunes. Oh ! when he touched upon 
those halcyon days, the memory of the 
worser time (^^hlch did sometimes 
make him maudlin) altogether \ani>hcd 
from his \ icw ; and fresh and fair be- 
fore liim stood Palermo and Naples, 
the Elysian city, *in all the.r^ primal 
beauty — and Ndson and his comrades 
— and Lady Hamiltmi, and all the 
Itahan bona robas. He hail been, it 
would seem, an especial favounic w.‘b 
her ladvship; and most quaintly was 
be wont to tell “ as bow he had 
been once obliged to haul his anchor” 
and be ofl’, rn the urcx peeled arrnal 
of hi.s liUistnous commander. 

A great aiithoiitj, too, was he upon 
the names, history, qualities, and 
stquc of all the singers and duiictTs, 
and such like, of the two citieN, who 
then fluttered in their little sphere the 
gaudiest of butterflies, but had long 
since passed into the state of loath- 
some worms and were forgoiiea. In 
Ilardolph's memvr>, however, they jet 
lived ; and joyously would he dilate 
on all concerning lliem, from their 
triumphs in public to the jinuite fur- 
niture of their dwcihnus, — the image 
of the Virgin that sauciitied, and the 
ever- burning — the vestal light, that 
mellowly illuminated their places of 
repose. 

4 ^ 4 

His manners were those of an ec- 
centric gentleman bred upon the seas. 
There was native couriCNy and consti- 
tutional daring, and a cvJioiis touch of 
self-satisfaction withal, wliich enabled 
him, in his own plinise, “ to shove in 
his Iwat” atiy where, without offence; 
to make love fqrttedi to woman, 
from a que^n ofa quean ; and to 
bandy opimoms outright with any man, 
£'om a king to a cad. 

« » « 

It was a curious peculiarity in Bar- 
dolph, that wherea^ in his narrations 
be rendered unto you, in roost expres- 
sive language^ and with scrupulous 


security of mind and purpose to which 
I have before alluded. And most 
beautiful were 'his narrations, whether 
the scene was laid among the (irceks, 
or Turks, or Arabs, or Niggers, or 
Yankees, the plains of sunny Fmnce, 
the fat ry cities of Italy, or “ the vasty 
deep." Lheu ! eheu ! 1 have listened 
to iliem for hours, and Bardoljih hivt'd 
ine that I listened ; and we were 
fi lends. 

* i- 4 

When Rirdolph had once opened, 
he would iievtT craek cry uuiil “ the 
track ot doom," unless ilie ship affairs 
“ did draw him ihcnce," or I retired 
to rest. He used to smg, too, occa- 
sionally; 1ml this was always* an in- 
fliction, for he "cletled the meinc'-t 
carols, and sung tht‘m in the most 
lugubrious Ilia liner. In tine, lie had 
nut a perfect note in his voice. 

Ha!" .said I to him once, as he 
wa.s squeaking forth a H:u*chaiialian 
lync, “ ofitn and often have >ou sung 
that song to tne hoarse accompaniiiuMit 
of the Atlantic !" 

“ A\ !” sj^oke Bardolph in reply, 
gelling still more into n/f, to give duo 
weight to the deep lone.s he would fain 
have uttered as he sung, “ .\v ! 1 hare 
sung It many a league from land !" 

He could drink rum and water — 
rum tinctured with water— ad iftfinitnm. 
It had no more effect upon him than 

could have had upon a sand-bag. 

i.d he could smoke with the vigour 
and perseverance of a steam-engine. 

* ft 4 ' 

It w'Hs he who first taught me to 
.smoke tobacco ; the eft'ecis — the alter- 
nate lethargy and wild excitement, each 
of a peculiar character — were most 
grateful, perhaps most beneficial to me 
at the time. The duliiess of sensation, 
the oblivious stupor, was to me aliove 
all prt,cc; for well did I feel willi the 
wo-stneken blind old man — 

^ €• To yet^ 

Tuv f'^oo roHif yXvMv ; 

and the excitement was of a nature so 
unusual, so extrinsic, so unreal, as far 

I 
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tlio thoiif^ht^, and passions, and re- 
collf'ctions of t)ie individual man we 
concerned, that it was welcome, and 
had many charms. For dimly does 
my memory yet retain the dreamy trace 
of visions r|ii:iint, and hntrlit, and beau- 
tiful, lofty imajrminjrs, aud revealinijs 
more than mortal, which were rolled 
athwart my mind in tliat strange con- 
dition of existence, wlucfi was neither 
sleep nor wake, hut a state of conscious 
leposp. IJtM'e, stee[>ed in tranqiiillity, 
and feelinij tliat I was so, 1 used to 
ga/e ii])on my visionary self, at one 
moment toilimj and tiinmphini; in 
manv a hn;h adwntnie, sncli a-* won 
irloiv for the ('oiujneiors ofiaith; and* 
at anotln r heaiine aw.iy the wreaths of 
I'diMpu neo and l*oes\, and launching 
ad<»\\n the tide of rune creatIon^ which. 
It steined, w< le to float there conspi- 
( unu«>, and adoie I of all men for all 
geiK iatKUis ; hut which, in sooth, were 
inerelv as leaves cast on an autumnal 
'‘ticam — fair thmus. hut worthless, 
passintr awav <ui its dark liosom, never 
to leturii, newer to he united in their 
homeless wandernnis. • 

These w(TO amongst the cHcrts of the 
weed on me in its >oung excitement. 
Hut in after days, often and often did 
1 find the pipe a companion in the 
tcrrilile solitude of the primev al forest, 
and a solace and a relief in the ham- 
cade on the houridle^s plain< of snow', 
when liiincer was tearing in> Miahs, 
and the flame of exli iuste<l life was 
flickering in its socket. 


When an afternoon once hung heavy 
on my hands, at the cliateaii of my 
^ignd (,’omte de St. Prie, I said to 
an ancient servant, “Antoine, cherchez- 
moi nil livre.” “llclas! monsieur,’^ 
replied he, “ nous iravons pas plus 
de livres.” — (They had been sacriftced 
as a burnt-ofi'enng to the Goddess of 
Heason, or Jahc*rty, 1 forget which, on 
the outbreak of the re\olutiOTi.) — “ Eli 
hien ! done, rfton ami ; apporh z-nioi 
fjiielfjur chose a manger. Pn tranche 
de j.in\l)on, par exemple.” “ Et du 
vin, monsieur^ — iriais, sans douto.” 
“ \ a-t-eii !” • 

'Mils conversation took place* many 
years afte r, but I utts neov acting on 
I the s,in¥' prinnph*. 4 ate, drank, 
smoked, ami listened to Hardolpli. 

Jh ^ 

^\ hen wT arri\cd at Uu]iert’s Land, 
!l»<llud son's Bay (’ompany and the 
North-west Company wore at feud. 
Their retaim*rs fought almost whenever 
they met , and much blood was spilt. 
It w'as a ino«t disgu>ting paiod) on 
wai faro, --there was neither love, ho- 
nour, nor chivalry in it : iht?y inurdered 
solely fioni the sonlid impulse of gain. 
Each companv supplied the Indians 
with gexuis ii|X)n cre'dit at the fall of 
the* Neai,^ ami each had inidmg-posLs 
(log huts, ill which three or four men 

e prin- 
cipal huniing-groumls of the Indians 
to rcceuve the* skins. •The lludson'.s 
Hay peeiplt* hud, in alnio.sl everv in- 


• It is» ciLstonuirv to give i acli liidi.ue cn-dit, at tin* fall of the year, for from .*>0 to 
.'lOO ,<skiiis, according to hi^ uhihtv us a hunter. 1 he* rate of excluuige, when Sir 
llcgiiiuld wa^ in Hnpt'rl''^ Land, w.is fullowM : — 

1 yanl of coarse cloth d beaver >kins. 

1 blanket, a( cording to Mzc. . .... 'J, or 4 

1 11). of pov\ de|^ ^ 1 

1 foot of tobacco ( roll ) 1 

1 fusil (Hirniinghain maiinfacturc) 10 

1 kettle (roj»|)cr or tin) from .... 1 to * 

2 IniTchcts . . J 

I calico slurt 1 • 

J skeiii not twine 1 

*2 ire chissels 1 


'I'nke the* honver skin as the* stiindard of value. 
1 full -grown heaver skin (Spuds . 1 ^ 


*2 cub ditto 1 

1 jiriine otter ...^ ‘J 

*2 riuirteii, vui^o seible t 

3 ditto female ^ 1 

10 niustiuash (niMfkmt) 1 

4 nAnk 1 

^ynx 1 

H prime hear 2 


1 black fox (exceeding rare') 4— H. M. 
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stance, the worst of tlie encounters 
with their rivals. 1 determined on y i^cei-i 
taking a turn in their service. I wanted yonan — I 

wly«lr became 


tlie stimulus of that selBsh feeling \ 


in its extremity benumbs, if it do nett 
for the time absorb all others — animal 
want; and the constant necessity of 
exertion to provide for it. 1 was most 
anxious to see the Indians in tlieir 
woods and prairies, and to become fa- 
miliar witli savage life: I tlien pro- 
posed to myself to dvuldl for ever in 
the forest. 

* It, ^ 

As I was sauntering upon the espla- 
nade in front V)f Moose Inirt, my atten- 
tion€.was drawn to a conversation that 
was going forward betw'een the governor 
and an Indian. The go^mior was f 
pressing him eagerly to account for 
the mode in which he became possessed 
of a dagger he had stuck in his girdle. 
He was anxious to convict him ol’iitiv- 
ing trafficked with the rival company. 
The Indian evaded all his questions 
for a time, but at last, to acquit him- 
self of the imputed infidelity, confessed 
that he had, when tlie ship wus there 
last y<‘ar, purchased a belaying- pin 
from one of the sailors for a marten’s 
skin ; and that he had since, by ham- 
mering it between two .stones, con- 
verted it into the form and fashion of a 
dagger. A close exainiiialioii of the 
instrument proved that the statement 
was literally true. 


Neegonaub^e was an unconnected 
he attached himself to me — he 
my immediate follower. * * 


Many fatigues did we undergo, many 
hardships did we endure together — 
cold, disease, and, above all, hunger ; 
the effects of which I have never since 
recovered— fatigues and hardships which 
few Europeans can conceive, and that 
no tongue Ctan tell. 

:|r ♦ * 

Here, then, was the savage existence 
1 had sought — most precarious, most 
terrible ; and yet it had its charms. 
All intense longing seizes on me ever 
•and anon to resume it. The beast that 
has once l.ip{ied hhiod will sei'k it for 
ever; tlie man that has once eaten 
human flesh nc^vcrcan altogetherfjurnrh 
his longing loi It — a gore-stained demon 
has ])ossesspd him. Heiiee is it con- 
sidered by the Indians lawful to slay 
him. The man that hath lived in the 
forest never can perfectly, and for aye, 
reconcile himself to ci\ ilisatioii ; his 
spirit chafes against the vy^lemarlc 
fidsehood and arlifieial restraints to 
which he is perpeiiialy exposed. He 
pines under the conseiousness that he 
IS enmeshed — that a sinuous net is 
around him, potent to constrain, albeit, 
like the ffihled links from the l.cmmnn 
forge, perceptible only when it presses ; 
— and ever and anon he is tempted to 
break forth. 


Neegonaubce (Ironside) \>as a great 
hunter, a great w'arrior, and, by biith, 
a great chief. He was adored by the 
Indians, respected and liked by the 
people of the factory; he was about 
tweiity-tw'o years old, and certainly 
one of the finest men I ever saw. 
Nothing could be more perfect, either'* 
for strength or beauty, than the syin- 
metiy of liis limbs. The colour of his 
face was a clear olive, and not deeper 
than 1 have oftentimes seen in Italy. 
The features were sufsicienlly regular, 
and the expression of his countenance 
w'Hs mild and thoughtful, and intel- 
lectual wifiial. 


“ And as for tljr).so 

Who romplicatc with laws tin* life of man, 
1 freely giv e tlioiu teais for then reward.” 

<|r * **■ 

Yet no where does man feel more 
completely the vanity of the Millie lie 
assumes than in the forest. ** Lord of 
Uie cleation,” forsooth ! \\ hy, tlie 

meanest insects tyrannise over him ; 
the brnlbts,^ the sand-Hies,t and the 
mosquitos, make him miserable, and 
sore as Job; the frogs and loads, and 
paltriest birds — whip-poor-wills, and 
the like — proclaim to him “Sleep no 
more;” and the great grizzly bear 
dashes at him fur trespassing on his 


• Black insects which are scarcely perceptible, but of whoso presence you are 
most painfully sensible. They bury thembelves the comer of tln^ eye, near the 
lachrymal duct, in the nostrils, under the nails, &c. &c., and make yon feel as if yon 
were jiricked with a red-hot cambric needlt^ And if you atterajif to ease your pain, 
by rubbing the part affected, inflammation fullowlS* imnicdiattdy. 

t Little flies that abound in the sandy districts, and anrioy^uu cursedly hy taking 
up their quarters in your eye-brows, whiskers, the back ot tlnPueck, and so forth. 
Their bite draws blood, and produces great soreness and irritation in the part 
assailed. 
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domains, with the reckless vindictive- Bruin is ascending with astounding 
ness of a Norman baron. * < agility in your rear. If you succeed 

llu ! ha ! Talk of the glorious sport^^m stunning him with blows on the 
of the chase — a pastime worthy only of ^ffiput with the butt of your gun, or in 
gods and heroes ! 11a! ha! ha! true, ’splitting his snout with your axe, it is 

most true ! But here the usual order all well ; hut if not, that which was 
of things is inverted. The sport is all your dainty person will be speedily 
on the side of the stalwortli Sir Bruin ; paraded in a living sepulchre about 
the flight, tlie fear, the, deadly efforts, the domains of Sir Bruin, the grizzly 
the deadlier stmggles of despair, are hunter, the great warden of the forest, 
all on the side of “ the lord of the by nature’s ])ateiit. 
creation.” Sir Jlruin whips you in Or we will Vippose that you are not 
with a few uncouth capers, upon a very far from your canoe — tliat you 
pack of men and dogs — he cares not reach >t — hiuncli it — iliat all are safe, 

one jot how numerous — and straight men and dogs and all. You are pad- 

theyall fly before him, in the extremity dling joyously down tl?c stream, and 
of pale fright. Hefollous in a clumsy breathing hard but free after th«^lca- 
shuffling tiol ; his ap])earance is quite sures of the run. Mali! where is that 
as iinfiishioiiable as his gait: but no--* old grizzly scoundrel '^ou would like 
body laughs. To them he is Sukt) to have another shot at hini,d — n him! 

arakuvros ireli'ria. They know full well Thus are you cursing him in Attic- 

that lie Is staunch as a bloodhound, ICngJisli, the while the Indian, in his 

and untiring as the Furies. Like tongue, is upbraiding him as a 

them, indeed, he has no wings; but mccchi atiim — a bad dog.’'* When, 

neither is he to be distanced upon land hush ! wliat is that bursting through 

or water. the willows ^ Plop ! plop ! plop ! 

You all fire at him in your retreat — ])lop ! Hurra! hurra! it is Sir Bruin 
< rack ! crack! crack! ciack! — but he liiniself! Hurra! Work — work with 
continues the charge at double-quick the paddles! But, hush ! he is wounded ! 
time. You have wounded him ! — aye, he is wounded ! Ins life’s blood is flow’- 
mosttrue! — But, pshaw' ! he cares not ing! — as he plouglis the waters, he 
for you, unle^s }ou can hit IjUtu smack leaves behind him a blood-stained 
upon the snout, or dash the lead into wake. Phangh ! he is not to be 
Ins br.nn. Well! von have tired, and checked by that; he is bearing down 
what are you to do now i If there fas«t and faster on you. The only 

wt-re a hundred of the ])artv, the chance is in the paddle. On! on! — 

thought of making a .''■land never once away! away! But, iTke the old aven- 

ocenrs to you. Sir Brnni would un- gcis of blood, he is neither to be baffled 

doubtedly be hlain, and fall he would oi fatigued, or left behind. Your la- 
full knightly; but as siiiely would he bour^ .are all in vam — Sir Bruin is 
drag some luckless bij)ed with him to alongside! Strike at him! ay, strike 
the realms of night : and as nobody is at liim with paddles, and axes, and 
certain that he may not bo the doonKsJ guns, and toinabawks! There is yet 
one, why nobody will chivalrously face the hitting sha<’e of a chance left, if 
Sir Bruin. you strike boldly and steadily at his 

But if you have an expanse of forest snout. But now, even that is gone! 
before you, you make for a tree. (bie of those immense paws, like the 
Brum, stupid as you think him — a Meechi-Manitou f itself, is amongst 
mere Telanionian Ajax of the forest — you. J)ovvii jmes the canoe ! — jump, 
IS not slow to perceive this; and feel- you devils! ll^vpy is he who can spring 
iiig that the chase is drawing to an clear, or dive safe. But one unfortu- 
end, ho redoubles Ins speed. You irate is received in the strict embrace 
climb — and well and rapidly must you of Brum, '^d Ins shriek ui^cs the sur- 
rlimh — for if you be within the long viving svviinmers'^.!lpj)i#ieir desperate 
stretch oftho'iC tremendous claw>, your struggle to the land. * 
faither progress is arre.sled for e\ifr, for Huzza, then, for Sir Bruin! With^ 

* One of the three torni.s of rep^ach, or uhuse, known to the Indians. The 
other two are €s-ii(jutm\ an old woiuiin, and uakei, moaning much the same thing. 
It IS a part vrhith. Dy synecdoche, is not unfrequently put forjthe whole, in many 
languages. — H. M*. 

t The Evil-spirit, distinguished in the Indian language from the Spirit of Power 
imd Goodness hv a single letter. Kceclii-Mnnitou is the Almighty Spirit. 

i ^ 
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other animals man may fight for sport, from the ankles nearly to the hip, aiul 
or gain, or glory ; but with Lord Grizzle fastened through a loop to the girdle ; 
he always combats for his life. Huzza! /k rough cloth vest, lined with blanket; 

* ♦ * and a strange species of double-breasted 

The equipment of a man for winter* frock, lapping over the chest, fastened 


uork in the Musacago, or, as w'e call 
It, Rupert’s Land, consists, first, of tiie 
scute tuugi'n (fire-bag), winch contains 
ai tides absolutely essential to your 
existence from hour to hour — flints, 
Sled, pissaugen (natural tinder, taken 
from the knots of decajVd trees, and 
especially from the birch), matdies of 
cotton-NMck steeped in sulpliur, to- 
bacco, a pipe, wuukevkoman (a crooked 
knife, useful fdr scooping and cutting, 
and «theiefore for making paddles, 
bowls, the friime-isprk of snow-^shoos, 
canoe timbers,*. and a host of other 
things), needles, deer sinews, even 
unto threads, answering tlie puipose 
of twine and thread, and the like, 
which would not hold. Then coTtftrs 
your tomahawk, kettle for the paity, 
mocassins, snow-shoes, and a blanket ; 
and, if >ou so fancy, guns.* The dress 
IS not ot that order winch would please 
a London fashionable ora Pansti/rgfmL 
You have a deer-skin shirt — the best 
thing to resist the nipping wind — bound 
witli a girdle, to which, on either side, 
IS attached a piece of cloth, which, 
passing between the thighs, answers 
the purpose of breeches ; deer-skin 
leggings (so to call them), extending 


under the throat by a button, or skew'er 
of silver or wood, as it may happen, 
and drawn tight by a belt round the 
w'aist. Tlic jiead-dress is made of 
cloth, always e ither white or red ; it 
entirely resembles the ancient hood, 
or calotte, and is admirably adapted 
for protecting \oiir neck and back 
from the heaps of snow that fiill from 
the trees aN voii move through the 
forest. On the feet, for warmth and 
protection auam^t the chafing of the 
snow-.<hoe-strap, you have three pieces 
I of blanket, 12 inehes by 20 each, wrap- 
ped around, and over the^.c the mo 
cassin,f or bag of decr-skin, anil, hist, 
the snovv-Nhoes. J For the hands v on 
have a pair of mittens, or deer-skin 
bags, lined with blanket, slung from 
the shoulders by a strajv that ])asses 
behind the neck. Laeh man carries on 
Ins back Ins rations of flour and salt- 
pork — the best meat for Us weight. 

In the liiNt week of January 1 set 
out from Lake JVLicobemisli, near 
Moose river, to visit the outposts. 1 
was accompanied by Neegonaubee and 
two Boisbiules.§ In our first day’s 
journc), by ciossing the lakes and 


• In lluport’S. l/and, guns aie siddom caTried in tlie deptli of winter, except as h 
means of lUd'enco liuman eueiiiie.s. 'rheie is then little or no game to be met. 

Bn dh and beasts are, lor tin* luotsl tairt, alike buried in the snow, in a slate of torpor. 

t 'I’he moe.issiii is kejit liglit to the foot bv means of a thong, vvliich is laeed 
througli holes in a broad .strap of dt-er skin, stiblied to the hovel part, and wrapping 
round the ankle. The large (juantity of blanket i.s u.seful in preventing tlie liesit of 
the foot from dissolving the snow on the netting of the ifiryiiet, under the balkof the 
toe; and thus giving oeeasion for the creation of n lumj) of lee on it every tw'entv' 
minutes, which you are obliged to knock ofl'withyoiT axe, whicli impedes and affecN 
you extremely — H. M. 

I I'be snow'-shoe” is not a shoe at all. It is u thing shaped like a pnjier kite, 
and consists of a wooden nm, two transverse burs, and some net-work of fine deer 
thongs. It is about 4^ feet long, 14 1°*^* broad, and 14 Ih. weight. The net-work 
resembles that in a racket , that betw'ecn the bars and either extreraitv h very lino 
and clo.se, just open eiiol^h to permit the snow to silt throiigJi it , that in the centre, 
between the bars themselves, is strong, for on this does the foot rest. Herein, too, 
tliere is a hole, over which the first joint of the foot lies, and works like a hinge ; it 
pns.ses throitgh a thong, whi( h, after going over it, is rolled round tlie heel. Thus it 
will be seen, tltflorgfi.pin’t olWie foot is alone attached to the machine, and it supports 
the weight of tnWIB-e-jmrt of “ the snow-shoe,” while the latter part trails on the 
ground. Here tliere are tw'o objects gained; first, the “ snow-shoe*’ is not home, 
jbijt trailed ; secondly, the natural action of tlie foof, as in walking, is sufficient alike to 
enable you to proceed and to elevate the fore^iart of the “ snow'-shoe,” so ns to bring 
it clear of catching and tripping you up. M'he« Canadians more appropriately call 
the machine “ raquet.” — H. M. v , 

$ The children* of Indian mothers by European fathers, nualled Bois-brul6s 
(charred sticks) by the Canadians from the dark colour of their skins, as the British 
troops were called "red sticks” by the Yimkees fiom the colour of their coals, 
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following the course of the rivers, we for he is aweary ! Nor does the crack- 
accomplished about five - and -twenfjt ling of the trees, in the crushing and 
miles. On the open lakes and rivers,''»iygnndmg frost, soundinglike a straggling 

fife 


where the wind sweeps freely, the snow 
is closely packed, so that the snow-shoe, 
excepting immediately after a heavy fall 
of snow, never sinks more than three or 
four inches, and you get on gaily. But 
in the woods it is quite another thing. 

« « « 

At sunset we entered the woods to 
make our barricade It is done thus : 
One of the parly, using liis snow-shoe 
as a shovel, clears out a hole in the 
snow of about eight feet by seven. 
Having come to the ground, he smooths 
It by breaking the lumps of ice, frozen 
moss, and clods, with llie back of his 
axe. Anotlier, descending to the river, 
procures a kettle of watei by cutting a 
hole 111 tlie ice; and, on lll^leiurn, fells 
some four or live bushy tiees, — prefer- 
ring the C'anada liaUuni or the spruce, 
Iroiii the closeiie‘‘S ol ihe brush. From 
these he knocks off the brandies, wbicb, 
being frozen, snap ata])low,and spieads 
ilieiii tbickly on the bottom of the bar- 
ricade, so as to make a soft, fragrant, 
and elasiie couch. 

Meaiitime llie two otlur men have 
felled a nil inber of dry trees, and one 
tree with the sap yet witliui it. All 
are cut into logs, some .six feet long, 
and piled horizontally at one end of 
the bameade. Vou next gatlier some 
birch bark or dry mass, sjdiiitcT some 
dry wood, and strike a light: — you 
have then a fire; and, like one of 
Homer’s heroes, begin to cook your 
victuals. Having set the kettle to boil, 
each man divests himselfof hi.s leggings, 
socks, and mocassins, and puts on dry 
things, leaving the others suspended in 
the smoke. All then lie down, vfrapped 
in their blankets, side by side, enjoy- 
ing the luxury of their pipes. W hen 
the meat is boiled, each man devours 
his two or three pounds of it, and con- 
signs himself to sleep. Sweet sleep, 
the filmy-eyed, comes to him speedily. 


of musketry, and reverberated by 
a thousand echoes, disturb him ; — noi 
does he long keep his eye on the glo- 
rious heavens, albeit tliey are stripped 
baw* to the etlier — where all the stars 
are seen, and the frequent meteors are 
rustling in their fleet career. 

« 

hen the lire becomes low, the cold 
aw'akeiis him ; he thrmvs down more 
logs, smokes another pipe, and goes to 
sleep again. But before day-break he 
IS on ilie alert, to mend his snow-shoes, 
mocassins, S:c.&c., and prepare fbr his 
journey. His brcaSMd^l is light as his 
supper ^as licavy ; orff or two lumps 
of baked dougli, and, if he have it, a 
jnnt of tea. 

Like tlie wild geese, we take turn in 
leading the file — in beating the track, 
as It is called — each for about two 
hours, so as to share the labour and 
danger amongst us. The labour falls 
beaxiesl on tlie first man, for he sinks 
deepest in the snow ; and lie incurs 
the gKHitest fianger, inasmuch as he 
has to run tlie chance of dist'ippearing 
through those holes in the ice wdiich 
are occasioned by .springs and other 
causes, but which are as well covered 
with ^no^v as any other ]iart of the 
lake or river, and whicli, whde walking 
on the level plain of snow', it is impos- 
sible to detect. 

> .4 * 

About an hour after sunrise, on the 
second morning, we arrived at the 
little river w’hich forms tlie outlet of 
the Lake Waheebeesthigduii, (the mar- 
ten’s path,) at the opposite extremity 
of which the trading post was situated. 
We could now see the house ; it was 
not more than three miles distant. 
We did not, how’ever, attempt to pro- 


ceed to It in a 
this lake, in 


‘ight line. The ice on 
lie Indian phrase, was 


which, being “ King George’s liverj',” was scarlet, 1 guess ! In the famous uutioiial 
ode of the New World, we read — , * 

** But the Vurmonteesc, as thick as hees, 

Come dow'n w’ith their long rifles ; 

And then tlie/ thought, as just they ought, 

The ‘ RED-Syichs’ were but trifles. 

« Yankee doodle -doodle -do, 

Yankee doodle dandy — 

Yankee doodle how-wow', % 

With the girls be handy.” 

Vide “ American Anthology,” edited by John Cai fue Cymck, M.A. LL.!")., Ac. 
vol. i. p. lOl.yll. M. 
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treacherous; it abounded in holes, into 
which, when covered with snow, the 
passenger mii^ht well be precipitatcc^ 
unawares. We accordingly follow,?! 
a tolerably open path along the brink 
of the lake, and through the skirts of 
the wood, wliich descended to the 
water’s edge. 

Before plunging into this track, 
however, we all for a moment gazed 
intently on the house but no word 
was uttered. 1 led the party ; and 
after advancing some sixty or seventy 
yards through the underwood, 1 sto|)- 
ped where a hpge pine-tree, the victim 
of countless winters, lay dead and 
prostirate in its shroud of snow. It 
barred our Avay. •i’he Indian and the 
others joined nils. ' 

I had been instantaneously struck 
with alarm at not observing any smoke 
from the cabin, but had abstained ^m 
making any remark. To testify .sur- 

{ )rise or anxiety at the moment would 
lave been unliecoming in a great chief ; 
but now I conceived the eticpictte of 
the forest allowed me to take counsel. 
Neegonaubee, who, by virtue of his 
rank, walked next to me in the Ale, 
addressed me in a low calm voice, 
and .said, “ What has mv brother 
seen?” 

What my eyes have looked for 
they have not seen.” 

My brother’s eyes are not shut.” 
\N’Uliout farther conNersation we 
advanced, and e\ery succeeding step 
tended to confirm us in the conjecture 
that the post bad been abnndoued, or 
that some evil had befallen its tenants. 
There was still no trace of smoke, the 
.slightest curl or feather of which must 
have been visible in the clear yet 
sullen sky. We had not more than 
half a dozen miles to go, but before 
we neared our destination the day was 
far spent. Our progress w'as slow and 
toilsome to a degree ; from the loose- 
ness of the snow, at ev^ry step we sunk 
to tlie knee ; and the snow-shoe was 
constantly getting entangled in the 
underwoo(J, and roots of Ircjes, now 
tripping you jjp, g^ ,vd no^teanng the 
netting of the li^et ; and, in forcing 
our way through the trees, we were 
•.perpetually dniwingdown on our heads 
neaps of snow, in which we were well- 
nigh overwhelmed. 

At length we approached the liouse, 
without being able to discover the 
track of living thing. We reached the 
door and*^ lifted the latch, its only 


fastening upon ordinary occasions, but 
,ribw it was secured from within. VVe 
'called aloud. There was no answer, 
save the dread echo of our own voices. 
W'o went round to the back of the 
house ; there for the first time we per- 
ceived a track. It was n beaten track 
— a human track — and evidently led 
to some clumps of willows and dwarf 
woods ; but it was covered wiili a 
sinuous veil of the last night’s snow. 
Neegonaubee stooped down, and deftly 
brushed away witli his mitten the 
covering from one of the plainest prints 
of the mocassin. He uttered a low 
deep “Hugh!” — the ordinary excla- 
mation of tlie Indian ; hut here it was 
not .simply of savage satisfaction — the 
death-boding of an enemy’s 

route — or of mere excitement, or 
emotion, or honor. It partook of 
each ; and there w’as an expression of 
hitter anguish mived in it withal. 

He spoke not, however, lint forth- 
with turned to the house, and hurst in 
a wooden shutter winch secured an 
opomiig answering alike the purposes 
of door and window He sprung into 
the house — w'e followed. By the 
struggling light vvhieh broke upon ns 
from the opening behind, we saw two 
men lying on the floor on their backs, 
and covered with a blanket. W e re- 
moved It — stirred them; — they were 
dead and frozen ! Tlie flesh from tlie 
breasts and limbs bad been partly cut 
away. We broke open the door with 
a few desperate blows from the butts 
of our gUTi.s, and the whole diabolic 
scene lay exposed to view. There 
were ashes on the hearth — wc found 
them fresh and w’arm ; a kettle lay 
close beside, and from it there pro- 
trudedra human hand, mangled and 
torn with the teeth. In a comer lay 
bones of different descriptions, flung 
together — the smallest bones of the 
human body, 1 would say, such as of 
the feet and liands, and the like. We 
turned the men over ; one di.splaycd 
a tomahawk-wouiid on tlie back of the 
head ; the other had received a deep 
wound on the left temple, and a 
second wound on the face beneath tlic 
left eye. * 

Tfic whole mystery was now ex- 
plained— the men had been murdered ! 
But vl'herefore, and by whom ? Not by 
an enemy simply’ for vo igeance ; the 
position ill which vfC* found them, the 
.successive removals of masses of flr.sli, 
the appearance of the interior, and 
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every thing that presented itself to the 
eye about the hut, proved this; — not*^ 
by overpowering luinibers, whose force 
rendered resistance useless and para- 
lysed exertion, for the tiack was that 
of a single person, who, moreover, 
could not be far away. This was 
manifest from the very existence of the 
track, the freshness of the aslies, and 
the warmth of the hearth. 

With a common consent, which, in 
the intensity of our liorror and rage, 
was felt by all, and acted upon with- 
out word or sign, we set forth in seaich 
of the niurdeier. I was led forward 
by tiic desire to avenge; my followers 
were goaded onwards by a still higher- 
motive. They souglit to dnvc an evil 
spirit from the tenement he usurped, 
and to deliver mankind from the ills 
to which It was in his powei, while 
clotlud in mortal mould, to suh|ect 
them. More of tins hereafter. We 
returned to the fiaek wo had disco- 
vered l)eliin(l tlie house. Here we had 
to wait Miinc moments forNeegonaubee. 
\N e wished him to take the lead ; but, 
as chief, 1 of course hesitated to express 
tliat w i.sh. lie should liav c volunteered ; 
It was not foi me to ask. 

At length he came; and, on arriving 
at the tiack, let his gun fall heavily, 
and leaned upon it, wrapt *in .some 
( motion winch I could not penetrate. 
The featuies bc*tra)Ctl little of the 
woikings of the spiiit wiilnn, whatever 
lliey iniglit have been; but the fiame 
ajipeared ;ls if shaken by a slight con- 
vulsion, and then the countenance 
was calm, and grave, and passionless 
as ever, lie raised his e>e slowly from 
tlie ground, and h\ing it full on me, 
a?ked, in his usual low and soft ac- 
cents, — 

Hoes my brother see the irifll of a 
bnd dog'*^’' 

My reply was, ** 1 sec it ; let us fol- 
low !’’ ami 1 .set forth upon the track. 


The Indian remained in the rear; 
his liead bung heavily, and he seemed 
\ to drag his limbs after him as though 
performed their office most un- 
vrillingly. He was like a man moving 
in a dream, — in that passive state of 
being wherein volition is sUgnant, or 
su.spendcd, and the power of a spell 
draw.s you wearily onward in the ap- 
pointed course. 1 could not imagine 
the cause of his dejection. Murder 
and C'.mnibalism <‘ould have been no 
new things to him ; die corpse of the 
murdergd, the relics of the devoured, 
must liave been sights familiar to him 
fioni his childhood. Wtiy should they 
now work upon him after so strange a 
fashion '* (p 

m \\e rci^ched the low viioods, and liere 
we found several tracks along the walks 
of the Alpine hare, wherein snares 
were sct.^ This proved that some 
hiwrrfh being was near. We came 
upon a track ; it was well nigh fresh ; 
It was evidently that of an Indian 
woman. Neegonaubee gazed on it for 
a moment, wildly and listlessly ; but 
in die next liis eye lightened, and 
he stood once more erect ; and re- 
moving the covering from his gun, 
he examined the flint, and renevvetl 
the priming. 

We prcx'f eded rapidly in the track, 
— the Indian now leading the way with 
inelined body and expanded nostril. 
W e had not advanced more tlian a 
couple of hundred yards, when he ex- 
claimed, Scucic / (tire); and soon after 
we, loo, first smelt smoke, and next 
saw It darkling in the cold thin atmo- 
sphere in fantastic feathers. It pro- 
ceeded from a wigwam, which was en- 
tirely concealed from the eye by the 
drifted snow, pre^entlng, as it did, 
.simply the appearance of a hillock. 

We approached tlie wigwam, — en- 
tered It ; a woman was sealed on llic fir- 
brush which was sliewn upon the floor ; 


* I’ln* trucks of llu‘ Alpine hare are formed during th^ first fall of snow', and 
never afterwards ahandoiK'd ; cliance determines ihoin. One hare makes a path 
through the snow, — all (he others follow m the sami* ; hence they sue easily snared. 
They feed on the bark and young shoots of the willow and abler, 'riie £ai]dings of 
one of these are used to c.ijiture them ; it is bent do'iui tov^ii^s J^lie track, and 
attached by some cord to anotlier small tree, which is bent across uie track, and in- 
serted into the ground on the oj>j>osite side. Tlie bent tree is attached to the anh by 
tt slip-knot; but the cord ends in running noose, which fills up tlie urea of the 
arch. To ])revent the hare from being frightened from Ins path by the U]>]>earaiice of 
the arch, a fc'w sliglit tw igM aro ht»ck fn the snow at eitlier side ; and tlie animal 
never fails to hold hisnold course, and so run his head into the noose, lly moving 
forw'ard, lie draws tight about his neck ; his further struggles unloose the slip- 

knot which kem tlie tree bent to the arch across the track; the tree springs back 
into its erect pokition, and the hare is left dangling from it. — H. M. • 
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the wails were hung round with rabbit 
skins, and some rabbits were boiling in 
a kettle on the fire. The woman rose 
not, but just looked up for an insjaifi 
at the ])ariy, and then cast down h^r 
eyes. Cleusler, one of the Boisbrules, 
asked her, in her own longue, what 
had been the fate of our people t She 
made no re]ily. After waiting some 
time, I addressed her, with the autho> 
nty which belonged to the hoo^emah 
(the great chicr) ; stiR she answered 
not. Hut after a short pause, she mut- 
tered some words, without raising her 
eyes or allcriiig her position, from 
which we cofild gather, that the men 
hatU died of starvation, soon after the 
lake was co\ere(i« with the first ice; 
that the prov*'ions they had brought* 
with them had failed, and that they 
caught no fish. 


Hitherto, Neegonaub€*e had remained 
/silent and motionless; but his eye liav- 
^ ing now caught, among the billets of 
fire-wood, a parcel, covered with the 
bark of the birch,* and tied with the de- 
licate fibres of jnne-rool, he took it up, 
and found it contained a luni|) of hu- 
man flesh, apparently cut from the 
buttock of a man. He held it in his 
outstretched band towards tlie woman. 
She spoke not — gazed not — shuddered 
not ; hut raised herself slowly from the 
ground, and stood with her head hang- 
ing on her breast, and her blanket ga- 
thered close around lier. 

The Indian let fall the flesh from 
•his hand, placed the muzzle of his gun 
against her breast, and fired. After a 
convulsive bound into the air, she fell a 
corpse. She was his sister, — his only 
surviving relatne ! 


THE WORLD OF DRE.tMS. 

Tiir World of Dreams — 

Of that enchanted and untrodden land, 

\\ liere music finds a \oicc in w’inds and sti earns, 

And flowers are blooming gay with goldcp heanis, 

Whose leaves aie fann'd 
By breezes wafting odours from thefr wings — 

The home of all bright things. 

Tlie visions fair 

Of fleeting grandeur, or of ImgVing love ; 

Of wealth the hidden caves of ocean bear, 

And mirror’d gems the wavel&ss waters share 

With heaven above ; 

Of forms familiar, voices loved and known, 

And looks once all our own. 

Ye realms of sleep, ^ 

That cast a shadow o’er the sleeph?ss soul, 

Beneath the closed eyelids gently creep. 

And o’er tlieir founts, unfathomably deep. 

Your clouds unroll, 

VV hence beautiful delusions have been sent, 

•Strange — full of W'ondcrmcnt ! 

Night ! whose soft arm 
And tendM bosom cradle the woild’s rest, 
ifrt^'liose^arkness slumber into light can charm, 

Whose eve is lost in day all wild and w-arin, « 

• Whose aims are blest 
Above all human purposes and powers, 

With blessings alwayl oum — 

* The Indians wra)) up all food that they highly prize and con dder a delicacy 
in this why. — II. M. 
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Whence — what are ye, 

That send our shrouded ^es such magic sights — 

Now scattering showers wealth all fast and free, 
Tlie treasures of the earth, ^th£ sky, and sea. 

With such delights, 

As never yet to waking thoughts gave sign 
Of pleasure so divine ? 

*T!ie world around 

Is full of nature's sweet philosophy ; 

There's not a flower that blossoms on the ground, 
Hut in whose leaves some wisdom mighf be found : 

The earth and sky. 

To all a knowledge and a beauty bring, 

But none such as ye fling. 

The sinless child 

Hath dreams of sweetest ecstasy ; they raise 
A light like that with wltich his metlier smiled 
When first she met the glances, bright and wild. 

Of his sweet gaze ; 

And there are radiant shapes in spraph guise, 

That peep into his eyeST" 

Tlic dreaming youth 

Hath visions bright as beauty can impart, 

Of rosy lips that clothe the pearled tooth, 

And eyes whose looks shed worlds of love and truth 
Around his heart. 

And stir its hidden depths with hopes and fears, 

That linger there for years. 

The blushing maid 

Kntwines her fingers in her glossy hair, 

W hile her fond looks the silken lashes shade ; 

And there in loving trance, too. soon to fade, 

Come visions rare :• 

Her dazzling breast pants w'lldly as she sleeps — 

She wakes, she sighs, she weeps ! 

But brighter still. 

And fairer than the sunny clouds that roll 
'Hieir golden glory o\er vale and hill. 

Are those sweet visions whose deep raptures fill 
• The poet s soul ; 

The priceless pleasures, and the sumless gains. 

Which Ins full breast retains. 

The faiiy' light, 

That halos like a presence from above ^ 

His curtain'd eyes ; each sound, and every sight 
That gr<?ets his ever-wakeful sense, with bright 
And lasting love. 

And joy, and rapture, such as none can gi^ess, ^ 

Save him whose soul they bless. 

» 

Tlie earth and air. 

The secret garners of the restless sea, 

Heaven’s starry inf steftes, the rich and rare, 

I The \Pild and grand, the beautiful and fair. 

Their largess free,* 

pon his eye and ear in gladness rain. 

And stir his heart and brain. 

3 A 
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Tho gems and gold, 

The precious things our nature loves so well ; — 

Tlie leafy wealth the- forest-flowers enfold, 

The hoards uncoWlM the glittering sunbeams hold, 
The jiefirls that dwell 

On blushing rosie-leaves after summer showers — 

Bnng him their sparkling dowei^. 

And there are sweets 

That autumn wafts him on its balmy breeze, 

In vales distiU’d, or snatch'd from mountain seats, 
And bloomy nooks well famed for elfin feats ; 

The ancient trees 

Bend their proud heads, and the fierce wind hath blown 
^ As if for him alone. 

Sweet music flu ells 

Aioundhis step*<, from leaves both fresh and sear ; 

'' From winifjd forester.*, and roso-lipp’d shells; 

From tuneful winds, and flower-enamell’d dells. 

And waters clear : 

For him they bre;uhe in murmurs, faint and dim, 

One unnor^i hynui. 

But thin<is there are 

^Vhose shadows on Ins spirit longer stay, 

W hen Love becomes his hope and guiding star, 

^And flashes forth a light, diviner far 

Than dawning day ; 

And in the heart spring up those fond desires 
That burn with quencliless fires. 

From lo^ me eyes, 

Whose looks are eloquent with witching wiles, 

Tho>e unforgotteii visions ha%e their rise, 

Whose joys have ever been a sacred prize ; 

• And gladdening smiles 

Then pour — more bright than wine’s entrancing bowl — 
Their sunshine on his soul. 

But One alone 

Bends down the melting mildness of her gaze, 

Whose beauty hath a magic of its own : 

For her his harp brings forth its sweetest tone, 

*i'o sound her praise ; 
And everlasting songs he gives the earth, 

To magnify her worth. 

And is this all ? 

Ah, n^! his treasury hath ncher store. 

For him the veil doth from the future fall ; 

The olden time its legends doth recall — 

The antique lore, 

V Ity .vhicl^e wisdom of the world was read, 
lie hath interpreted. 

The voice of song* 

Echoes the joy the Bard of Teios sung ; 

Still Homer stirs to arrfis tlv battle throng, 

With lofty verse for ever fresh and strong ; 

^ And Sappho’s tongue 

Makes charmed music by the rocks and caves, 

And gladness on the waves. 
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And lie hatU sought 

Sweet converse with imnrortal Sophocles; 

Soul-stirring Eschylus hh grandeur brought 
And he, divine in poetry and thought, 

Euripides, 

Has open'd in his heart the secret springs. 

And found his spirit wings. 

* The good and sago, 

Whose minds imperishable wealth unfold — 

The high and mystic truths of Milton's page. 

The living w'lsdom for the w’orM’s wide stage 

That Shakespeare told ; 
And many more in liis sweet sleep rehearse 

Their all-enduring verse. • 

llio heroic dead ^ 

Awake from their deep slumbers to Jus own, , 
And shower on him the glory they liad shed 
On bygone ages, lied — .di ! that they have ! 

To him are shewiv 

Marmoreal wonders, and each bfTght design 
In beauty's hoiiuiir'd sbnnc. 

And a light then 

Comes flashing c^er\ Wain that beauty owns, 

From radiant shajies ; fair women and brave tnen, 
That claim the worshij) of Ins lieart and pen; — 

The sculptured stones, 
The lasting record of the wondrous Circ*ek, 

That seem to breathe and sjicak. 

() World of Dreams 1 # 

That on the ]ioel this proud boon confer*? — 

O flashing Kook*?, as bright as siiiriiner streams ! 

O Smiles, that till the air with sunny gleams ! • 
(Ah, hww' like hers !) 

() kindling Thoughts with them that wake and throng ! 
Find ye a home in song I 
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WALTER VlVIAlJi 

There is a small village on the c6ast. 
of Cornwall, which was noted in times 
long gone by as a rendezvous for smug- 
glers, but the name of which is with- 
held for reasons which will be given in 
the sequel. 

Sixty yi ars ago, though a place of 
some importance in ths estimation of 
the daring men who lived by the infrac- 
tion of the revenue-laws, it was never- 
theless scarcely known beyond the limits 
of the county* Its name even yet has 
not found a line to honour it in any 
gazetteer; the beii^tiful river that glides 
past it, and the bright blue estuary which . 
it overlooks, being known only to those 
who have drawn their fir^t breath be- 
yond the Dartmoor, or whom chance, 
or curiosity, or avarice, or duly, 
have tempted so far**out of the world.” 

Beyond the immediate environs of 
the village (fot; town it should not he 
called) the country is wild and moun- 
tainous — bleak and sterile ; tlie rugged 
rock sheltering the furze and fern from 
the sunbeam as well as from tiie blu*»t ; 
exhdnting few' habitable spots, and these 
chiefly the sanctuaries of creatures who, 
like poets, move in higher regions, and 
on less beaten tracks than ordinary mor- 
tals. Seldom do you see either rider or 
pedestrian ; never a mail-coach, or other 
similar proof of artifleial life. All is as 
still at summer eve and winter noon — 
the sea-mew as proud, the curlew as 
wild, at this instant as it was a thousand 
years ago. 

Over these solitudes it is not likely 
that the traveller would desife to pass 
at midnight. But should any forlorn 
<nr antiquarian tourist, or any other stray 
pOsen, from any of the motives before 
enumerated, And himself at the lone 
hour amid these moors, when perchance 
there is but a single star in the sky — a 
sort of Tom-of-Coven ry planet watch- 
ing his motion.^— when the wind sings 
to tlie falling mist, and the clouds kiss 
the high tors as t^y are chafed by 
the scarcely iible ;;!impses of the 
moon — when the way before him is dim, 
and the road he ha^ come dimmer — let 
him not take uncourteously our telling 
him that he is likely to see a sight, and 
hear a voice, which he will not forget 
to his dying day. 

At these .solitary hours, on these lonely 
av old man, near ninety years 
age, wl^ose gray locks stream from 
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under a low-crowned and round broad- 
brimmed hat, and who is dressed in the 
fashion of fifty years ago, with a stick 
in one hand, and a small twinkling 
lantern in the other, may be seen wan- 
dering over untrodden paths like a spirit 
from the grave. The dew may be upon 
him, the gossamer may have added ring- 
lets to his hair, the hoar frost may have 
covered him with a robe white as one 
from Heaven, as he walks out of the 
mist and meets your eye — for on him 
'the dews and frosts and rains of night 
fall harnilt^s — but start not, passenger ! 
— accost him not — disturb him not — 
but mark him well — for he is a man 
^Miiore sinned against than sinning.** 
Clieck your horse, or stay your step, 
that the wanderer may not have reason 
to surmise the approach or the presence 
of any human being. Be silent, but 
look and listen, lie slowly ascends the 
eminence to your right — he winds round 
the spongy ground before you — his stop 
tottemiir, his lamp glimmering on the 
stunted grass, his eye apparently aslecf), 
his gait that of one only half conscious 
of Ins own locomotion — he pa.sses the 
highway a few yards in advance of you 
— he climl>s the rocky ground to your 
left, towards the base of that tr^nen- 
doiis tor which looks like a of 
the early world— hi» light gljuns on 
its dark sides, rendering its crest more 
subltl|te — he kneels — he prays — his 
voice tet feeble, but still solemn, then 
more clear, more animated, more im- 
passioned, it now rings on the dee}) 
solitude, as it pours out the accents of 
a bereaved and desolate heart. He calls, 
in a t6ne that thrills your blood, that 
swells on the wind, in sounds such as 
ear never heard — he calls on Him who 
created the stars that look down on him, 
the wind that waves his silver locks, 
the crags that tower above him, the 
wave in the far-distant sea — to that 
almighty and incomprehensible Being 
who rules innumerable and immea- 
surable worlds, who rages in the storm, 
who rides on the sunbeam, Ivho de- 
scei'ds with the dew, who “ tem];)ers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,*’ to absolve 
'he ^ins, and assuage the lingering 
agonies, of l}is nast life. 11 is feeble 
knees are on tlie CQld ea th, his wring- 
ing hands are stretched t awards heaven, 
the tear of the disconso ate father wets 
his cheek, washing awa/ the chill dew 
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of the night ; and he invokes the un- 
seen God of his ancestors to measure 
his sincerity by his sorrow, to compas- 
sionate his declining age, and take him' 
to the arms of those beloved objects — 
that wife, that child — who live in his 
memory with an ardour of affection that 
neither years, nor sin, nor misery, can 
either weaken or oblit^ate. 

Passenger 1 for mercy’s sake! — if 
you be a father — if you be a Christian 
— if you have a child — pass on — dis- 
turb not the venerable man — pass on — 
the pulsations of your heart only louder 
than your step — and we will tell you 
ttie history of his life and his misfor- 
tunes. 

Walter V'ivian was the younger fjf 
three brothers, of a respectable and com- 
paratively affluent family in the middle 
rank of society ; but w ho had for many 
years been engaged m that precarious 
and afterwards illicit traffic which the 
excise-laws of the period were enacted 
to suppress. He was a well-educated 
young man, of excellent address, brave, 
8pirited,n*ckless, generous, but, unfortu- 
nately, the dupe and tlie instrument of 
his elder brothers. The latter had been 
actively and extensively engtiged in the 
contraband tnide; but as their wealth 
increased, and us the law^ were more 
rigorously enforced, they retired from 
the more hazardous |>art of the trade, 
anti became merely the agents of the 
smugglers, ancLthe purchasers and dis- 
posers of the ilncit commodities. They 
were the part owners of a Urge and 
bea’utiful lugger, called the Belle Amy, 
that flew over tlie channel like a bird, 
dashed over the breakers and bars 
where no king’s ship dared to follow, 
and that landed more cargoes on the 
coast than any six of the fl<?et of his 
Majesty’s “honest rogues” the free 
trader* of Cornwall. 

The three brothers, John, Tliomas, 
and Walter Vivian, were pailners in the 
profits of this trade. W'al ter commanded 
the lugger. His generous habits, bis 
daring and enterprising disposition, 
won him the affections of his crew, 
who, young as he was, loved him as if 
he had been their fiither. II is specu- 
lations were so eminently suc<;essful, 
that his \ cry success excited the jealousy 
of his less fortunate competitor^. «V11 
were activOi and fi^rless enough, but 
none were s> i fortupate as W^ alter Vivian 
and the ilcdfc The king’s cruis- 

ers were nvperous and vigilant, and 
many a sevcj'e conflict took place, and 


many a smaller w^taj^n, and sot a« 
few burned in the bf|mg,*in sight of th% 
owners ; but the Belle Amy had hither- 
to escaped. She had been chased, but 
never taken — fired upon, but never 
injured — and sometimes attacked b^ 
cruisers that suffered seriously for their 
temerity. Vessels bad been wrecked that 
had lain in wait for her; and many 
an armed flotilla, too adventurous 
by far, whiah threatened to board her, 
has she either blown out of the water 
with her guns, or cut down, man by 
nia>/, as they scaled her sides. The 
revenue board, however, were deter- 
mincrl to spare no exertions in ^er to 
capture her. A <||oop-of-war was sent 
to hov|Br ofl* tliat part^if the coast where 
she generally landed her cargoes ; and 
it IS said that secret information had 
been given to its commander as to the 
.tulle when he might expect tlie arrival 
of X'lvian. 

It was a breezy night, in the end of 
September, two hours after sunset, the 
} uung moon in the sky partly obscured 
by li^t clouds, when a bring was 
beared 11 the bay, a light blazed on 

II head, and anon the Belh Amy, 

under every inch of canvass she could 
bear, came dashing into 11 har- 

bour. Instantly not fewer than thiee- 
huiidred persons — men and women, 
old and young — were on the beach, 
some preparing to push off in boats, 
others carrying ropa-slmgs, all active 
and preparing to run the goods. Joy, 
impatience, and the mingling sensations 
of hope and fear, were in the counte- 
nances of all. For about half an hour 
before tlie smuggler entered, the firing 
had lifsased. She was scarcely at her 
mooting, when the cliff-light, already 
alluded to was quenched, and another, 
considerably to the westward, aAd 04 
a peak which overhung a treipefidous 
ridge of rocks, bare at low water, glared 
upon the heavens and threw its murrey 
light far overHhe foam and billows of 
the sea. But Captain Stanmer was 
not to be lured to destniction by an 
arti flee so palpalfle. J usMis the broad- 
side of turned to 

the beach, and the order given to undo 
the hatches, four boats, well manned 
luid armed, pulled into the harbour wiA 
as much precision as if they had come 
in the wake of the smuggler. The mo- 
ment these boats were discovered from 
the shore, a yell proceeded front Ae 
women — so wild — so shrill — so nier- 
cing, that, it made the Jiearts or the 
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stoutest quake. Not a moment was to 
be lost. The men on the beach stood 
iu ghastly silence, while their friends/ 
aboard the Bdle Amy — taken by sur- 
prise, and awed by the boldness of the 
measure — had scarcely time to run to 
their arms, before the boarding- party 
was under their quarter. 

The boats were commanded by Cap- 
tain Stanmer himself, and a conflict 
ensued which baffles descrijition. For 
nearly an hour was the tight main- 
tained — arm to arm, pike to pike, out- 
lass to cutlass — so close, that after Hhe 
first discharge noVc-loading of fire-arms 
took jJl&ce. The pistol was fired, and 
flung at the head of thi* assailant ; while 
the eternal clash vf steel, tlie groans, 
the imprecations, the heavy plunge of 
the slain in the water, proved that the 
"irife was bloody and despenite. From 
some unknown cause or other, the \es- 
sel at length caught tire. The flames 
burst out from the forecastle, amid the 
still-continued clang of swords. The 
spectacle was awful. Tlie men w'ere 
seen engaged at every part of the lug- 
ger — each struggling for his life, or bent 
upon terminating that of Ins antagonist 
— their faces lurid and distorted — 
wild, frantic, and horrible, in the glare 
of the bursting flames, ilow the con- 
flict might have ended, it is hard to 
conjecture — the smugglers appaiently 
had the worst of it — Uie\ seemed to 
be overpowered “their comrades and 
^abettors on shore could lend^lhem no 
assistance, and at this instant, too, an- 
other king’s boat was seen coming to 
tlie aid of the former. 

But at the same important moment, 
also, W alter Vi v lan was observed among 
the few men who .still struggled for the 
mastcay of the Belle Amy's deck, en- 
gaged baud to hand with Captain Stan- 
mer. Tbe flames were spreading with 
a rapidity which left but small space to 
fight upon ; and a doubly awful in- 
terest was excited in th^breasts of the 
spectators by the fear — by the almost 
certainty — that the lugger would blow 
up. Captain Stanxqf.' was at length 
seen to fall — ‘Vrhtther ac^dentally 6r 
not, could not be ascertained — and 
plmost at the same moment Walter 
Vivian sprang from the gunwale into 
the sea, and swam towards the beach, 
.where he was received, amid mingled 
screams and cheers/ by many hundreds 
oC'persons, by some of whom he was 
instantly conveyed to a place of safety. 
'Ti,. Afth hcxrt had little to do. Tlie 
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flames had nearly finished the Belle Amy 
before it came alongside. To attempt 
to save the cargo was vaiq — to land 
and attack defenceless women, at the 
hazard of being cut to pieces by the 
infuriated partisans of the Vivians, 
would have been fruitless — the boat 
consequently put to sea; and next 
morning scarcely a trace of the wreck 
was to be seen. 

When the intelligence of this ftital 
and disastrous affair reached the govern- 
ment, they offered a large reward for 
the apprehension of the younger Vivian. 
The detachment of military along the 
coast had orders to make a rigid search 
for him — the number of the cruisers 
was doubled — the magistrates were 
called upon, by royal proclamation, to 
institute an inquiry, and to assist the 
military in apprehending all persons 
suspected of being implicated, in order 
that an example might be made of the 
lawless men who had been guilty of 
so sanguinary an outrage. Walter 
Vivian, however, was placed far be- 
yond the reach of justice. It would 
have been a dangerous instance of 
loyalty for any authority in the west 
of Cornwall to be officiously diligent 
in hunting forth the outlaw*. Even the 
appearance of being anxious for his ap- 
prehension would have been danger- 
ous. The smuggler was universally 
considered the injured party. Thou- 
sands of families depended for their 
bread upon the traffic — pre j udices were 
strong against the new laws — the pas- 
sions of the lower orders w ere in a fer- 
ment — murmurs akin to revenge were 
heard on all .sides, and a loyal attach- 
ment to the law was very ^nerally 
consider^ to be more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. 

In a cave, a few miles from the 
Land’s End, which opened upon a wild 
and unfrequented sea-beach, Walter 
\’ivian found a hiding-place, till a ves- 
sel could be procured to carry him out 
of the country. But here began his 
sorrows. Here, love, although it miti- 
gated the privations of the outlaw's 
cave — although it made softer than 
down his bed of straw on the damp 
earth -A- only darkened the more the 
vista of his hopes, and rendered doubly 
pailful- by anticipation the separation 
which was unavoidable. • 

Some few month.sil}efoild the catas- 
trophe which had made him an out- 
ca.st from his country —H which had 
branded his name as that'jf a felon — 
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the unfortunate hero of our tale |iad 
been. married. His wife was a lo^ly 
creature, not yet arrived at her twem- 
tieth summer — tender, gentle, confid-. 
ing, and devotedly attached to her 
husband. Those who know her story 
—who have heard of her fame — who, 
by the winter fii;e-sides of Cornwall, 
fill many an aged and*young eye with 
a tear while they tell her fate — can 
alone do justice to her innocence and 
beauty. Ask the octogenarian of the 
West who Tracy Pendril was? He will 
shake his head, and say with a sigh, 
‘‘There is no such maiden now-a-days !’* 
She was the very idol of the district. 
Better whisper suspicion of the purity of 
your best friend, or w orst enemy's genea- 
logy, than speak dispraisingly of her! 
The old men blessed her, the sailors 
toasted her in a full can on shore, and 
sung her charms before the mast at^ 
sea. Her name was to he seen cut out 
on many a capstern and handspike, 
and inscribed on the windows of Dutch 
taverns and Frencli cabarets. The 
venerable crones of her natiu* village 
still mention her as a pattern of beauty 
and conjugal afl’ection. “ She w'as pure 
as truth,” they say, “and beautiful as 
an angel — the victim of errors not her 
own, of machinations foifl, cruel, and 
pertidoiis, of a love that burned her to 
the grave I” 

It was requisite that \*ivian should 
leave the country. His means were 
ample, liis siiare m liis brothem’ busi- 
ness had been firofitable; the sum due 
to him was considerable, and suthcient 
^o render him cuniparati\cly independ- 
ent in any country where he might 
desire to reside. It was agreed that he 
should go to America,!))' himself,’ and 
that she, who would have* made its 
wildest woods, its most inhospitable 
savannahs, a perfect elysium, should 
follow at the earliest opportunity. The 
king's reward, however, was on his head, 
and he could not personally superin- 
tend the arrangements nece>sary for his 
escape. His wife passed with him, in 
his cave, the few days that remained 
for his sojourn in Kngland, and con- 
sequently was ignorant of the scheme 
that was ftiatured, or the f^te that 
awaited him. To his elder brothers, as 
persons most interested in l^is baP' 
piness, was coniicj^^d his secret, and the 
measures |o be^adopted to facilitate 
his embarwition. 

But the elder Vivians were not men 
formed in iie same mould, as to gene- 
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rosity and nobleness of character, with 
W alter. Avarice had frozen their hearts, 
^and congealed their blood. The ad- 
venturous habits of their youth, »o^ 
that they had escaped its perils, had 
not softened their dispositions. Hav- 
ing acquired riches, they now sought 
security ; and conceiving they saw the 
way to obtain it, they grasped at it, like 
fiends, at the expense of their younger 
brother's lil^rty and happiness. Tlwy 
saw in the death — or what was die 
same to them — the perpetual expa- 
tri^on of Walter, a release from the 
dreaded consequence of his late out- 
rage, m whicli they were, to ajeriain 
extent, implicated as his partners, as 
well as a favourable opportunity to 
posseSs themselves of his property. As 
an out-law, in a lethal sense, he could 
not recover this property ; but, if be- 
yond seas, they calculated that even 
the 77ioral obligation would be hushed 
ill the roar of the billows of the Atlantic. 
They laid their plans accordingly. 

It will he recollected, that in those 
days the colonies now called the United 
States of America were dependencies 
of the Hnti'^h crown. Maryland and 
\’irginia were slave settlements; and it 
was customary to transport convicts 
thither, who, till the expiration of the 
term of their sentence, or till liberated 
by the gov ernment, were subjected to the 
hard labour and discqihiie of the then 
slave code. It ofl^n liappened, too, 
that per^oiis,such as incorrigible debtors, 
or those guilty of minor offences, who 
deemed it prudent to bani.sh themselves, 
were gladly engaged by the planters, 
upon indentures for a specified number 
of years, and for a certain description 
of labour, during which servitude they 
were entirely under the control of their 
masters . They were, i n fact, little better 
than slaves. They were treated with 
extreme rigour, frequently became the 
victims of the climate, and rarely sur- 
vived the tern of their bondage. When 
they did so, they were at liberty to * 
go where they migiit choose, purchase 
land, or follovv any occiipatioQ which 
their foi.ier ^^ts» or inclinations 
might direct. 

To a Virginia house in London, the 
elder A'ivians made overtures for the 
deportation of the hapless victim of 
their cupidity; and, as might be ex- 
pected, the offer ^was gladly accepted. 

A vessel lay in the lliames r^ioy to 
sail for that quarter of thee world, and 
it was stipulated that sl|p should ho^r 
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off a certain head-land on the coast of 
Cornwall, and take the outlaw on 
board. Meanwhile, the nature of the^ 
contract, the character of the ship, th6 
degrading terms of exile and slavery, 
were carefully concealed from Walter. 
It was stated to him that his passage 
was secured, and that he might make 
any part of the colonies he should deem 
prot^r his abode. lie was furnished 
witn fictitious bills, on the vampire 
house that had bought his blood, and 
he was consoled in his agony at parting 
from his wife, by being assur^^&hat 
their separation < would he but short, 
and would depend entirely upon his 
own settlement in the colonies. He 
never dreamt that his brothers could 
be his betrayers, or that that lovely 
girl who hung round his neck, and 
fainted in his arms at the sight of the 
waves that were to bear him from lii^r, 
was to be left in unprotected penury, in 
cheerless widowhood, in unrelieved and 
hopeless misery, by the villany and 
treachery of those who owed their ex- 
istence to the same parents. 

But so it was. The ship arrived : the 
paiting was a scene of unutterable an- 
guisli — and which w'e shall not profane 
by attempting to describe; but it was 
unavoidable ; a boat conveyed him on 
board, and a fresh breeze soon bore 
him out of sight of land. 

Vivian was speedily made acquainted 
with the conditions on which he was 
wafted to the western world. But re- 
monstrance was in vain. Money he 
had none — friends he dared not seek 
—escape he dared not attempt — com- 
plaint he dared not utter, for his em- 
ployers, or ratlier his owners, had been 
made acquainted with his name, his 
conduct, and the transaction which had 
exposed him to the resentment of the 
government and the laws. The terrors 
of outlawry were still held over his 
head ; each emotion of disappointment 
only provoked new incKgnities, and 
riveted more closely his chains. Letter 
after letter he wrote to his wife and 
family, but <bey nevero found an exit 
from Viiginia. Ve^rsfollei^on — time 
silvered his locks — hard and galling 
labour bent his form — sorrow ploughed 
deep its furrows on his brow — but of 
wife, or home, or friends, he had lite- 
rally heiud nothing. His wife alone 
heart; hat none knew the 
jangi^aiBifaat corroded and wasted that 

cannot (follow him through the 
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latter part of his eventful life in America. 
Tirefve years he passed, in a state of 
Slavery.* At length an irruption of the 
* Indians opened a new chapter in his 
history. A band of these red-men of 
tlie woods broke in on the repose of 
his master during the night, and de- 
stroyed, in one conflagration, the greater 
part of his housbhold, all his buildings 
and wigwams, and nearly all his pro- 
perty. Our hero and his owner s child 
made their escape, but were re-taken 
by the Indians, and carried up the 
country. The interesting incidents of 
the succeeding seven years would fill 
a volume ; but we must pass them over. 

When nearly twenty years in America, 
and the last seven of the twenty in its 
deepest forests, where no white man 
had been seen before, he was permitted 
to return to the coast, or rather his de- 
parture was connived at, by the chief of 
the tribe. He there obtained permis- 
sion to work his passage to England. 

lie was landed in Cornwall, a forlorn 
man, emaciated with grief, like one 
who had risen from the dead, to search 
among the tombs for the remains of 
those he had left alive at his departure. 
He bent his way, leaning on an old bam- 
boo walking-stick, towards the beaiiti> 
ful village wfiere be had laughed, and 
roamed, and been beloved in childhood. 
He had travelled during the night — a 
summer*s niglit — from Falmouth. Day 
had broken long before he reached it. 
His hekrt beat with increasing pulsation 
the nearer he approached it. The sun 
shone bright in the sky, when he arrived 
at the high land that overlooks it. It 
was as still and beautiful as ever, as if, 
like him, it had just awakened ftom a 
.slee^of twenty years. The river was as 
placid — me bay as serene — the smoke, 
curling up among the trees, as clear 
and blue — the fishermen preparing their 
nets as silently — as henaa seen them 
yesterday in his dream. The grass in 
the churchyard did not seem to have 
been trodden — the bell in the tower did 
not appear to have been rung since the 
day of his marriage. There was a small 
trim lugger in the harbour, which might 
have passed for the eldest^daughter of 
his own Belle Amy — but he could look 
no longer— fancy was touching a tender 
and a p»inful chord : he wiped the tear 
from ms cheek, anddpaced on in gloom 
and silence. •.> I 

Unhappy man I Unaltere^ as the vil<^ 
lage externally appeared, itsiad within^ 
as resrarded him, undtfsofte a melan- 
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choly change. Tlie house where he first 
beheld the light, and which was occu pied 
by his elder brother when he last saw* 
it, was now tenantless. The windows 
were broken, the doors off their hinges, 
and the roof fallen in. And his wife, 
too, was dead ! For six years she had 
mourneil his absence — day after day 
had looked for his return, or some 
Ridings of his fate. Ilei* aged grand- 
mother divided with her her small an- 
nuity — her friends consoled her — the 
smile of her infant daughter lightened 
her melancholy — hope flattered her till 
its monitions had nolonger any charm 
— her own heart, so early desolate, so 
wedded to her exiled husband, repelled 
as long as it could the dark misgivings 
of despair ; but it was a broken heart — 
its chonls were all rent — it burst, and 
she died ! The \'ivians, if the> knew, 
never disclosed the fate or the des- 
tination of tlieir biother. They even 
attributed to hi" ro\ing disposition his 
neglect of his wife and his nidiflerence 
towards his family. 

W hen the first violent pangs of af- 
fliction were over, alter found in his 
blooming daughter, born a few weeks 
after his departure, that charm of life 
which he expected to find in her mother, 
lloth brothers had died, just as the last 
remnant of tlieir wealth had begun to 
melt away ; but this remnant had de- 
scended to tlie orphan child. She i;rew 
an untended rose, without a sister, beau- 
tiful as her mother, unconscious of the 
sorrow which had deprived her of one 
parent, or of the love which had re- 
stored to her another. J.ife would have 
been a burden to the exile, but for this 
child. He would, ere a few' moons, 
have slept by his Tracy’s side, but for 
this tie on mortality. Her smde gave 
him new life, her vivacity restored him 
to convalescence, the lineaments of her 
face carried him back to earlier days ; 
the tones of her voice, the gentleness of 
her manners, the intuitive fondness she 
manifested for the worn-out man, 
weaned him from his cares, lie gazed 
on her with a pure delight which none 
but a father — which done but a father 
such as he — can feel. 

The contraband trade had greatly 
diminished when Vivian returned irom 
exile, liis enemies either slept in the 
churchyard, or^at the bottom of thj ser% 
or had, by tl^ process of nature, been 
divested of tlitjir jea'^usies ; for he found 
that all his neighbours were his friends. 
The place wa/ji indeed secluded, but he 
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was considered to be old, and frail ; 
and if tlie government knew of bk re* 
turn, certain it is they did not moleet 
hlpi. No magistrate inquired into his 
•conduct; and in the society Cf his 
daughter he was the happiest of beings. 
On the sea-beach in the morning lie 
was seen straying with that beloved 
child ; in the cool of the evening tliey 
were observed walking together; in the 
pew at church they sat side by side^ 
ins heart beat»but for her: her smile, 
her happiness, were dearer to him than 
Ins own life. 

Bi^he outlaw was the heir ofa daric 
destiny. It was not fated that the ha^ 
pi ness he now experienced shouhLbe 
of long duration. Jhe snatches of im- 
passioned felicity he h^d enjoyed were 
but angel visits. They were to his 
heart like the occasional drop of rain 
to the [larched lip of the Arab in the 
jJcNefl. They but excited hopes which, 
al.i*. ! were not to be realised. He had 
suflered more than most men, but he 
bad not yet suffered enough. He bad 
drank deeply of the cup of misery, but 
hu had not yet half quaffed its contents ; 
and he w as doomed to drain these to 
the very dregs. The angel’s tear, if it 
had fallen on his early sins, had not 
yet washed them from the records of 
heaven. The penitent had not been 
absolved. He had the blood of hia 
fellow-mcn on his breast; a dark, lurid, 
damning spot, which a whole life of an- 
guish could not wipe away. 

Tracy Vivian was young and beau- 
tiful, full of life and vivacity; her eye 
the deep luscious blue of ripe youth, her 
cheek streaked with the rose, her brow 
pale as the purest Parian, her liproun4 
aad ruby, lier step light, and her smile 
soft, tranquil, and lovely as the beam 

•* of that fair star 

That guides the wandering seaman 
through the deej).” 

But the smile from that full eye be- 
spoke the ma^dy that was soon to 
carry her to the grave. Its*liahl was 
speedily to be quenched, and the girl 
so doled upon vim ere lor^ to sleep 
far below thcMilies cf tUh valley, and 
her father once more to walk the earth 
a childless, desolate man. 

In the midst of life, Tracy was on * 
the threshold of the tomb. More 
rapidly and imperceptibly than is usual 
with that insidious destroyer, she pined 
away. Her father’s prayers availed not. 
He called on God to take him, and 
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spare his child ; but the lamb *onty 
could be accepted as the sacridce. The 
bloom lingered on her cheek, her eye 
beamed more bright, but the tones pf 
her voice daily became more than < 
mortal. The old man gazed upon her 
as serenely as ever ; her smile was re- 
turned with undiminished affection; 
but the dew of die sepulchre was on 
her brow. Medicine could not arrest 
the progress of the disorder. For a 
whole winter she was CQnffned to her 
room : from the adjoining one, except 
when with his daughter, Walter never 
absented himself. The spring ^me, 
but it was only autumn to her. The 
bea^.of the morning summer sun could 
not restore the vigour of the past year. 
She gradually ^became weaker and 
weaker, nearer and nearer her disso- 
lution. At length from her lied she 
could not rise. All that man could do 
— all that the intercessions of the pious^ 
could offer — were done and offered in 
vain. Her hand was moist and warm, 
but her frame was attenuated ; her eye 
was increased in lustre, but her cheek 
was pale ; or if otherwise, the suffusion 
which brightened it was but the hectic 
intermissions of fever. She felt no pain, 
but she was dying apace. For three 
weeks previous to her demise, her father 
never quitted her chamber. lie sat by 
her bedside, a silent figure, in whose 
countenance there was no other ex- 
pression than that of subdued, speech- 
less, unalloyed, consuming sorrow'. 

One night only did the ^ohtude of 
the room tempt himtodi\uI<re audibly 
the pangs that wrung his bosom. It 
was far in the morning, when tlie pa- 
tient had fallen into one of those brief 
slumbers with which she was occa- 
sionally visited and relieved at that 
hour; the nurse had retired for the 
same purpose. The moon, os it shone 
over Ine silver estuary, darted its wan- 
ing ray into tliA'smk apartment. All 
around, in heaven ailtl on eartli, wras 
still as the grave. The <aioon itself was 
an emblevi^ de^h . 1 ts ray was feeble ; 
it was in 'the tleclinc, and it was near 
the settings Favoiii^l by the stillness, 
Vivian left hK c^alC approached 
the window, lie knelt on the floor, 
and by aid of tlie moonlight opened a 
*large family Bible which lay on the 
table, and clasping his hands over it, 
,he addressed himself to the Deity, in a 
strain of humble penitence and fervent 
supplication. Tlie faint stream of light 
fell upon bis withered features ; his tears 
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dropped on the sacred volume; and 
h}s liands were stretched upwards, while 
Ue besought forgiveness for hjs sins. 
* Strange as it may appear, he was uni- 
form in his belief, that the affliction of 
his daughter was a punishment on him 
for his yet unpropitiated transgressions. 
He believed that the intensity of his 
affection for his child was made the in- 
strument of Us punishment. Conse- 
quently, while he asked pardon for him- 
self, he believed that its concession 
w'ould include the suspension of the 
divine decree passed upon the life of 
Tracy, and her rcstoratibn to health, 
as an evidence of successful atonement. 
, Faint and constrained as was his voice, 
a disturbed the patient, and attracted the 
^attendant ; and when he arose in con- 
sequence of the interruption, he was 
so weak and paral}scd, that he fell 
prostiate on the floor. But he s])eedily 
recovered himself, and resumed his 
position by the bedside. Visitor, phy- 
sician, nuise, he heeded not. From 
Tracy’s bedside he stirred not. His 
food was that of his daughter, the tepid 
gruel that tempered her burning thirst. 
He changed not his raiment, he shaved 
not his heard, he bathed not his face, 
he stretched not his limbs; he saw no 
one, he heard nothing, he spoke not, 
but he freijiiently bent his liead to Ins 
knees, as if in the attitude of deep and 
overjiow'criiig devotion. No groan, no 
tear, no convulsive throb escaped him. 
His featuroi* were fixed, firm, immov- 
able. Tracy was speechless — he was 
silent; the daylight was olxscurcd — his 
mind was dark, .strange, and unfathom- 
able. The neighbours wept, the nurse 
soblied , the clergyman knelt and prayed , 
Ac alone wa.s impervious to Ihe com- 
mon emotions. At length the gentle 
spirit ol his beloved child fled from its 
exhausted tenement, and the whisper 
of tlie attendants was heard — ^*she is no 
mortT' 

Walter Vivian started up ; he drew 
aside the curtain of the bed, and kissed 
the scarce cold lips of the departed 
angel. He then shook hands cordially 
witli the few persons present, and pro- 
ceeded to another apartment. He 
washed himself, dressed himself, gave 
orders for her funeral ; 'and when tlie 
day came, followed in her mourning 
tf/iin, apparently the least moyed of its 
many attendants^ He l^steiied to the 
solemn service, as a mere' spectator; he 
saw the cold earth heapcfl upon the re- 
mains of Tracy; he was t|||e last that left 
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the churchyard; and he walked home, 
erects unchanged in feature, and seem- 
ingly as one who had been but the 
official leader in the ceremony. * 

From that day no human being, ex- 
cept the old nurse, did he permit to 
enter his house. 1 1 is door was shut 
ujKin the nearest of his relations. lie 
seemed a man of a different race, of a 
distinct species, from those who dvrelt 
around him. Like a bird that has been 
robbed of its young, he moved round, 
but never ^wandered far from the spot 
where he had been ahappy ])arent. The 
youth of the village gazed iifion him 
with a feeling of awe — the old lookecVon 
with compassion — the simple maiden 
wept when she thought of the beautifvl 
Tracy — no one addressed him — to no 
one did he speak. In the morning he 
might be seen in the churchyard, at 
mid-day slowly straying on the beach, . 
at all hours, when in his cottage, he 
might be heard at Ins de\olions. All 
seasons weie the same to him. In 
storm, in nm^n sunshine, in summer 
and winter fny m ight be found in his 
accustomecn^Bks, his only com[)anioii 
a pocket Bible, which ho discoursed 
with on the high clifl',and in the .set|ues- 
tered dell — when the rayi pelted its 
leaves, wlien the sun-beam gleamed on 
its pages. When night fell, and the vil- 
lage was asleep, the circle of Ins abi-rra- 
tions was more extended. At the dead 
hour, when the owl on the turret, the rip- 
ple of the water on the beach, or the loud 
wave on the shore, alone disturbed the 
silence of the village, he might be seen 
wandering forth, apparelled as we have 
described, and bearing the small lantern 
in his hand, lie wouhl tlien aseerul the 
hills, stray over the moor>, ^ud here 
and there, at accustomed spob, kneel 
down and lift up Ins voice in prayci 
on the winds of the night. As if the 
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grave had sent him forth, he preferred, 
even at these dark hours, the most 
•lonely and unfrequented places, in 
order that the Deity alone should hear 
and witness his adorations. For more 
than thirty years has he followed this 
aberrant and melancholy life, his health 
sustaining no injury from the dews 
which fall on him, or the bleak winds 
that chill him. On these wilds, habit 
has made him acquainted with every 
step of the way — with every sheep-path 
— e^'cry tor — every glen — every cliff. 
Dsij' has dawned upon him when seated 
on the steep far abi^^e the sea — the 
moon has gone down and lefti#im at 
his devotions at^lic base of some high 
rock -r-the stars alone and his glimmer- 
ing lantern ha\e lighted him over crags 
scarcely passable in the broad sun; and 
wlum the fisherman, with the first ray 
of the morning, has been going forth to 
his toil, he has been met returning to 
his fireless home, drenched in the rain, 
sometimes robed in the hoar-frost, often 
cmered with snow, bearing still un- 
qiienchecl the flickering lamp, its gleam 
scarcely perceptible in the bolder blaze 
of the 4awn. lie still lives and still 
pursues the same wild devotional ex- 
cursions. Ninety years ha\e passed 
over Ins head, and yet Walter Vivian is 
as hale as wlien his Tracy died. . Her 
grave he still vi«Hits; her humble tomb- 
stone is nearly sunk in the earth ; the 
green grass half co\^*rs it; yet is it as 
fresh to "the memory of iho parent as 
if It had been placed but yesterday 
over Ins child. 

We have not coloured a single fact 
— such a story requires no colouring. 

alter Vivian — or rather the person 
w'hom we have represented by this 
name — is still alive to attest the truth 
of his own wild tale. 
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THE BOOKS OF 4riiORlSMS. 

r 

BY AN ORIFXTAL AUTHOR. 

With a running Commentary^ hy Sir Morgan O’Doherty, Bart, 

BOOK I. 

fONTAlNlNG THE FIRST DOZIN’ DOZF.Va 

I. 

T HAVE remarked that men who sport tights, either have, or imagine they have, 
good limbs : this may be received as an incontrovertible fact. 

n. 

For the same reason, ladies with good ankles (real or supposed) are fond of 
wearing short petticoats. If yon see a woman wliose petticoats are invariably 
long — ^^fashion or no f£i:»liion — \ou may depend upon it that her ankles are thick. 

III. 

Little fellows generally wear high-crowned hats, tall men low ones: the 
thing, as regards the former, speaks for itself. 

IV. 

I cannot understand why short, dumpy women are so fond of sporting wide- 
Dear Fraser, 

1 li.ive looked over with considerable pleasure an^ntruction the 
Book of Aphorisms which you have sent me. 1 look upon them to be^lr of the most 
ingenious compositions of the present time. In former days, I recollect that I wrote 
something of the same kind, winch has been since tr>mslated into vatious languages, 
and w'liich my friend Professor liCe, of (’nmbndee, whom 1 knew when he was a 
tailor, is about to cabbage, and publi«>b in a polyglot, i culled them the 3I(iiims of 
Sir hiorgan (V Dohertv* 

But let that puss. 1 adiniie the ingenuity and the ingeiiiousness of your 
correspondent, w’hom I opine to he a Scotihinan, 1 leudilv acejuit \ou of breaking 
faith, being indeed hnpity to bear testimony that you have a most admirable and 
tenacious exuctitudi* in kee})ing secrete of the professional kind ; but there are 
intenial marks and tokens w’lii^h cannot deceive so .sharp an eve as mine — an eye, 
1 flatter myself, as acute in detecting the footstep'^ of an author through a magazine, 
as ever was that of Zadig, or those from whom Ziidig'i author conveyed the story. 
In the first ])lace, there is a lot of talk about .'*'cotlunil — sometimes to it.s praise, 
sometimes to its dispar.igeraent ; but the reiterated mention of the country, the 
productions or the natives thereof, is of it.^elf proof sufliciont that a Scotchmilh is the 
author, 'i'urn to — but then* is no use in particularising. Out of thirteen great men 
in Aphorism CX\'I1., ten are Scotchmen. 

1 do not know w hat you wisli me to say about tliem. Tliey strike me to be all 
superexcelleiit. But if a hasty running commentary, w hile 1 am w'Hiting for my steak 
at Tom Wood’s, be of any use, it shall be at your service. By the way, why do not 
you get up some London, real London Aphorisms, by a man whe knows London 'I * 
1 veuture to sa^^Bl|;|inore true wisdom lies in any given three miles of ground in 
this village, than found in any three degrees of latitude in any other part 

of the world. The Modern Athenians think that tiiey surpass us Londoners in many 
partmkn^l^si^ and wisdom; — 1 say u$ Londoners — for though 1 was born in 
MunsterTl^i^^l^cil^ in the kingdom of (’ockaigne, that lovely land ; and it is 
not unamusing ta ^d*£at tke ancient Athenians, in the days of the empire, had the 
same opinion of themselves in comparison with the Romans. Let anybody who 
disbelieves me read the jokes or the lamentationh ojf Lucian. But to my business. 

Aphorisms 1. and 11., and many others, regard dress and appearance. 1 am 
growing far too old to think of those things. As to tights, &cc. you esn make a man 
now«a-days. The Blues, for instance, are alf'paiLed and padded into Patagonian 
premortiODB — end many of the gentlemen who wish others to flincy th^ have good 
Moa, take the surest way of accomplishing their wishes by spoAIng calf. Ladies, 
^^ jpa tiave legs made a la Vettris per contract. ’ • 

* * Wky does not the Enaign himself do what he propose! 1 — 0. Y. 
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shouldered and full-bottomed gowps, to say nothing of inordinate hmtles ; but 
such is the fact. Dumpies should aWays wear long petticoats, unless, indeed, 
they chance to have — which is not unbonynon — a small foot, and finely turned 
ancle. * • 

V. 

Tlie fashionable prejudice against eating mustard to lamb and mutton is 
absurd. If a man be disposed to do so, any person who turns up his nose at the 
same is an ass. 

VJ. 

It is perfectly ])ossiible to make champagne from gooseberries, equal to that 
yielded by the grape. Exampli prat id: l/)rd Haddington, who is a first-rate 
judge of wines, liad a bottle of mock and one of real champagne set before him, 
and was requested to say which was which. •He mistook the product of the 
gooseberry for the genuine article; and iniTny per:sOiis, reputed good judges, 
have done tlie same tiling. 

• MI. 

By putting a piece of lum|)-sugar,^the ^ize of a walnut, iiyo the teapot, you 
ill make the tea infuse in one half tlie time. Tins 


will 

men and stage-coach travellers. 


Ins fact is well known to bag- 


VIII. 


Should \ou meet with a )oung man who is exceedingly sensible, and neither 
talks nor can relish nonsense, you may rely upon it he has no genius of any 
kind. If, 111 addition to his great load of sense, he is a theatrical critic, and 
bores the company about acting, actors, and such stuff, you may safely pronounce 
him a blockhead. 

I\. 

Membf*rs of dillelanti societies arc generally especial asses; tlieir eternal talk 
about the fine arts, dravMiig, colouring, haimony, composition, cinaro-scuro, 
fore-shortening, design, and so forth, is enough to turn the stomach of u horse. 
The thing is the inoie iiisiHTerable, because they absolutely know nothing of the 
subject, and have about us much real appreciation of works of genius as a pig 
possesses for the inventions of \\ ait or Dadalus. 

X. 

• 

While prigs of the above dc''CH|)tion are ctepially chattering about sUch 
topics, men who arc really eminent in the fine arts never say a word on the 
subject, (ioldsrnith describes tins matter well in his account of Sir Joshua 
Key Holds : 

“ To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 

hen thev judged without skill he was still hard of hearing ; 

A\'hen they talk’d of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stufi’, 

He shifted his truiiijlef, and only took sniifi.” 

XI. 

When I see a man who affects to doubt every thing he bears, I never hesitate 
about writing him down an ass. A great doubler is a solemn and seif-conceited 
png. How amusing is it to see the blockhead shake l^s empty pale, compress 
nis lips into a sneer, and turn up liis absurd unmeaning ejesin dubious disbelief, 
when he hears aught which he thinks it would imply sagacity to discredit! Such 
persons imagine, that to be a great doubter implies wisdom, whereas, in their 
case, it has its origin in constitutional phlegm and stuqjdir> « ^ - 

, XII. 

Argueijr and spouters are invariably asses. 

, .Xlll. 

Talking ofspoutltig reminds me of an abominable habit^some parents have 

VIIL, IX., X., XI., XII., XIII., and many others, such as CXLTl. and CXUll., 
on bores, are all excellent. I had rather have a hurdy-gurdy grinder in* company, 
than bores of the classes here denounced, • 
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got of making Tommy or Billy get up and recite some favourite piece of decla- 
mation, such. as The Pet Liimbf LochiePi Wumitigf or Imc/i invar. Ypu are 
obliged to listen to and praise the ayuo^ing little devils, while you are heartily 
wishing them and tlieir rhetoric at the battorn of the Ued Sea. 

XIV. 

If you wish to get into a man s good graces — you yourself being one — never 
praise hjs wife, especially her beaut} . 

I 

XV. 

* 

If you wish to make yeurself agreeable to any one, talk as much as you please 
about his or her affairs, and as little a.s possible about \our own. People are 
such downright egotists themselves, that they cannot tolerate egotism in others. 

X\l. 

4 

A^nerson who cannot relish absurdit} and wit, and must, moreover, have a 
satisfactory reason for \vhate\er is said or done, is a philosophical blockhead. 

\\ If. 

The best tooth-powder in the world is Armenian bole, a pennyworth of which 
will s€r\e a man for six months. 

XVIII. 

If a man pronounces you a liar, it is ver\ absurd to call him out for the 
same. This cercuiou} does not pro\e that you are not a Inir ; it only shews 
that you posse.‘'S sufticitnt courage to stand at iht distaiue of twelve ])aee.s, while 
a pistol — probabU a leadle.ss one — is filed at \oii. 

XIX. 

I haio a sincere admiration for tlie abo\e method of ti'^liliui; duels without 
bullets, n<tw so generally adopted. Hie fouiuh rs (»f tins s.iuacious system were 
Thomas Moore and J'^iaucis .felliey, of whose encounter Lord ILron makes 
honourable meiitioii, in his En^/ish Bards and Scotih* Rcvttwtn^ • 

“ \\ hen Little's leadlesii pistol iin-t hi'^ eve, 

And liow Street mxnnidons Mood laughing hy.” 

x\. 

If you perceive the sliglitfcsl tendency in \our hair to come out, get your head 
shaved at once, and wear a wig for a few months. Were this precaution more 
attended to, we should have fewer bald p.itCN. 

\.\I. 

Snuff-tukiiig in a woman is abominable, unless she be very aged — say eighty, 
oi upwards — when it is rather becoming than otlurwise. 

. XVH. I ]»rePpr charroal. 

XVllI., XIX. 1 docline entering li€>Te upon the lemta of (liK'lliog. I 

have much — much — to say on that subject. JJut not here, nor now. IJy the way, 
Moore says that he hu-s explained all about that duel with Jetin'y. See .lohu Mur- 
ray's edition of l^ord JMou, — an edition, 1 am liapjiv to .say, selling in tens and 
twenties of thousands — vols. i. p. note on the lines quoted in the text. 

“ In 1806, Messrs. Jeffrey and Moore met at Chalk Farm. The duel was preveiiteil 
by the inter^rence oftj'e magistracy; and on examination the hulls of the pistols 
were found to kavg^ e^po|^ted. This imident gave occasion to much waggery in 
the daily prints." So far the original note; to which iny fiieiid Wright, who is 
editing John Murray’s edition, adds, “ [The above note was struck aut of the fifth 
gdition, and tlic* follow'ing, after being submitteef to Mr. Moore, substituted in its 
place. K.] I (Byron ) am informed that .Mr. Moore jiublnshed at the time u disavowal 
of tlie statement in tlie newspapers, us far as rl^garded himself; and in mstice to him 
1 mention this circumstance. As i never heard of it before, 1 Auiuot smte the parti- 
culars, and was only made acouaiuted with the fact very luttify. — IVoa. 4, 1811." 
(.Old Byron, tlion, in 1811, ana 1 am pretty sure to the day of his death, had never 
seen Moordki explanation. I never knew any body who did. May X trouble the next 
of Byrqn tf> find it out ** Or will Tom reprint it in the Metropolitan ? 
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. XXII. 

Young girls of from fourteen to* seventeen are fond of aping the woman in 
their dress, and are partial to long*sha«vls, which give the young things a 
matronly appearance. When they becOm^ women in reality, they are rather too 
apt to go upon tlie opposite tack, and to assume the dress and airs of the girl. 

XXIIL 

If you see a man w^tli broad shoulders and spindle shanks, ten to one he is 
an Englishman. 

XXIV. 

A well-made man always looks shorter than he is; ditto a well-made woman. 

xxv. . 

A story-teller, or dealer in aneedole, is an iihomination 4hat ought to be 
expelled from all well-regulated societies. A man of an original anj} truly 
powerful mind never tl(*iils in aiiec<h>tes, unh“ss it 1)0 for the purpose oiillus- 
trating some general princi])le. Women and weak men are ^11 addicted to the 
vice. If a person of this description negins to annoy a cornjiany with his or her 
twaddle, the onl} cure for it is to affect deafnes.s — a lery convenient infirmity at 
times. 

\\\I 

A hint to cooks . — Roasted chestnuts, grated or sliced, make an excellent 
addition to the stuffing for luikoys or geese. 

\\\ II. 

Another hint, — Tn hoiling salmon, split the fish from head to tail ; if you do 
not do this, hut boil it entire, or cut hori/ontalU through the middle, it is impos- 
sible to cook il llioronnld\, the thickness of the back and shoulders being such, 
that jf the out.snle be |)ioj)erl> done, the inside must needs be little better than 
parboiled. On the Tweed, and other salmon districts, the latter s} stern is held 
in aboinination. 

XXVlll, 

A great deal of twaddle lias been uttered about the cruelty of crimping fish, 
a.s if It made any difference to the amiiials whether they weie bled to death or 
for want of xL'utct'. ^ ^ • 

Skinning cels alive is, however, a must un-Christian custom, which should be 
abolished by act of Billiiigsgulc. 

XXX. 

A clever servant is almost invariably quick tempered. The reason is obvious : 
superior talent is always acJomjiauied by pride, which must meet witli many 
petty annoyances in the menial state. 

XXXI. 

In these perilous tlme^, when you oubmit your chin to a barber never talk 
about politics till you ascertain his principles on tliescvnatteis. It is dangerous 
to put one's throat in the mercy of a man armed with a razor, especially if he be 
a red-)iot politician ; which all shavers are, without exception. 

XXXII. 

Ne\er psaise or talk of your children to other people, for, depend upon it, no 
person except yourself cares a Jingle farthing about them. 


XXVlll. A trJly philoso]ihical remark ; but it need not be confined to crimping 
cod. There is a lirgo sect ftpurishing among us, who, for feftr of the all but impos- 
sible case, that the blacks in tlie West Indies should be flogged to death aa slaves, 
are anxious that they should be starved as freeman. 

XXXI. Shave thyself. 
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XXX III. 

Sea-gull aggs, when boiled hard and eaten cold, with pepper, salt, vinegar, 
and mustard, make a delightful bseakTast dish. Many persons have an 
antipathy to such eggs; but it is from eating them in the soft state, wlien they 
have always a fishy taste. Try them as above, and they will change then- 
opinions upon the subject. 

XXXIV. 

If a person has a great knack at finding out feats oncgerdemain, you may 
pronounce him a blockhead. I never knew a clever man wiio was worth a 
farthing at detecting such tricks*. 

• \XX\ . 

There is not a town in the united kingdom where, as a body, the inhabitants 
speak such pure Knglish as in inverness. Sam Johnson im]mtedMhis to iheir 
intercourse in for^ier times with Olher Cromwell’s soldiers. This is all my eye. 

XXXVl: 

Talking of Johnsoh, upon what principle, physiological or otherwise, can we 
account for his detestation of tnose excefient dishes, hotch-potch and Scotch 
liaggis? 

XXXVII. 

I have a profound veneration for gieat liars of a ceitam class. On this 
account Baron Munchausen, Major Longbow, and Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, are 
my especial favourites. Men of this description are invariably good-tempered, 
benevolent, and generous, and will any day treat you to a buttle of wine, pro- 
vided you do them the favour of listening to their ad\entiircs, 

XXXVIll. 

Imporfant to drttnkards.— U iin hour before silting down to drink you take a 
grain or two of opium, you will be able to withstand a much greater quantity 
than otherw ise of liquor. This fact ha.s escaped the ob;»ervation of Macnish. 

XXXIX. 

Some stupid people suppose that imagination and philosophy are incom- 
patible. Blockheads! Mas not Bacon, the greatest of philosophers, one of the 
roost imaginative men ^ There is more true ])hilosophy iii the wntiin^s of 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Scoit, than in those of all the inetriphysiciaiis that ever 
existed . 

XL. 

^ extremely and systematically grave, the chances are he is a 
blockhead, who, conscious of his deficiencies, wishes to make his gravity pass 
for profound wisdom. ' 

XLI. « 

Kant, the transcendentalist, was a dull man of genius : the same remark 


XX X\ . I doubt the fact of the purity of tho Iiiveniessiaii speech. Ask them 
what do they call Beauly in, their own neighbourhood ? 

XXXVl. I doubt. Hotch-potch — by Uie by, Blackw'ood (1 mean Blackwood the 
man, not lilackiDood the book) alw-ays calls it boc’ge-podge— .>is a pBs.sable vegetable 
soup ; but hag^ris, as the Doctor might say, is unctuously pinguescent, and unfrag- 
rantly odorous. J have/Taten an haggis made in a pipkm in London, concocted by 
Mrs. Cumbraes, wnicli was, I Think, better than in the original bag : but I am no iudire 
of such New Zealandisb cookery. * m ^ 

XXX Vll. This, and some dozen other remarks to the same effect, scattered up 
anti down throughout the Books oJ'AphorisrM, are exquisite. ^ 

XXXVIll. And yet Macnish on Drunkenniss (s a good book. I Imve not the 
honour of being acquainted with the author, but I am certain ti«at he Aiade many 
sximriments betore he lentured on his subject. As wa get old. w^^find that caution 
beginning of the night is tlie great secret of keeping sober at the end. A man 
rbo IS sobei at eleven o’clock at night, may drink with impunity till six in the 
hormnff. 
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applies to metaphysicians in general. The order, however, in this respect, is 
uniqi^e, — the anomaly extends not ftk any other of the intellectual professions. 

XLM. 

• • 

According to Blackwood^ Goethe was an old humbug. This is humbug 
with a vengeance. 

XLIIl. 

The greatest humbugs of modern times are the political economists; and of 
these tlie most enormofts is Macculloch. 


An accomplished woman, in common parlance, means one who sings and 
dances wcU, knows a little French, a little .Italian, a little drawing, a little 
embroidery, and not much of any thing, excepting fashionable novels; in which 
she IS a great adept. • 

• XLV. 

Blue-stockings arc most infernal bores, especially ^f ugly ; which they 
generally are. * * * 

XIAT. 

Still greater bores are ladies who keep albums, and solicit contributions in 
the shape of picture or poetry. I f thgy chance to be pretty, you must oblige 
them, poor things ; if the reverse, )ou may refuse : but then you are sure to get 
into their bad giacos, and they become inveterate enemies for life. 

XIATI. 

A lady’s album is generally worth looking at, as a psychological cunosity, 
indicative, to a considerable lAtent, of the taste and feelings of its owner. 

XLVJII. 

If a woman writes irua hohl, manly hand, depend upon it she has got a 
masculine mind, and, in all probability, wears the breeches. There is a much 
greater analogy between tlie hand-writing and the character of individuals than 
Ticoplc arc aware of. 

XLIX. 

I have a high respect for Mr. Waterton, thj traveller; his gambols on the 
back of the cayman, and the satisfactory manner in wiiich he disposed of the boa 
constrictor, are truly edifying in these prosaic times. For cause of said respect, 
.see Aphorism \XX\ 11. 

If a man borrows a shilling from you, and on being dunned pretends to have 
forgotten it, you may with cgnsiderable safety set him down for a liar. 


An ecpiivocation is a most contemptible vice, and the person who deals in it 
a poor devil ; compared to whom, a liar, especially if an out-and-outer, is a 
species of hero. 

LII. • 


When a man finds it convenient to tell a lie, he should sport a good thumping 
one when he is about it. If a great lie serves his purpoi^ better than a little one, 

XLV., XLVL, XIATI. 1 do not know how thffe is. i am never bored by 
women— qu^te the reverse ; tfnd 1 know many women, both ugly and blue-stocking, 
who give good dinners. As fov the album-people, 1 agree w'ith the author : 1 am 
always tempted to write with the great Scotch poet — Lockhart, 1 believe — • 

I ^ “fl'al^yer aulbum ” 

1 forget the rhyrog, but I think it was somewhat delicate. • 

L. And pray, sir, what is the man that duns him 1 A man so utterly bwond 
all the rules of civilised life, that he may he treated as a madman, or i^ot, and Hed 
to accordingly, to keep down his evil or mischievous propensities. 
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ivhy hesitate between the two, when the sin is equally great in both cases ? The 
former has thi^ advantage, that, when detected, its enormity may be so gr^t as 
to enable the person to pass it off as a piece of quizzery, which can never be 
done with the latter. / , 

LIII. 

Heroic liars, such as the Baron or Major, are a godly race ; but those who 
practise the sin in a small w'ay, and keep hbbing about trifles, are a despicable 
crew, and should be held by the heels, and soused head downmost in a flrkin of 
small beer. * 

LTV. 

Men who are, or who f&ncy themselves to be good singers, are great bores. 
The airs which they assume in company are mo!»t insuflerable. If asked for a 
song, they affect, with an aspect pf the most hypocritical humility, •that really 
they cannot sing — that their voice i»-out of order — that they are hoarse, and so 
forth ; the fellow$ all the while being most anxiou's to shew forth, only wanting 
to be- pressed, in order to enhance their oVvn importance, and stimulate the 
curiosity of the com pai.y. Nor is this the worst of the case; for no sooner do 
they perpetrate one song, than they voluiiteir a dozen, interlarding the intervals 
between their performances with pedantic disquisitions on music, and flooring 
every man who ventures to hazard an opinion on t)ie subject. Diese people, 
whether amateur or ])Tofessional, must be extniffuisliod ; and the best way to 
accomplish their overthrow, and reduce them to their native insigniflcance, is, in 
the first instance, to take them at their word, and not urge them to sing. By so 
doing, they immediately take the ^jet, and sport mum for the rest of the evening. 
The same remarks apply to musical people m general, whether in the siuipe of 
fiddlers, fluters, honi-blowers,thuin])crs on the piano-forte, &.c. These indiv iduals 
can think of nothing else but their favourite pursuit, and imagine all the world to 
be equally interested in it. Take a musician off music, and he is the most 
ignorant of animals. A good story in illustration of this is told about Madame 
Catalan!. Being at a large party in \'ienna, where (ioethe was present, she was 
much surprised at the great resjiect with which that illustrious man w’^as treated. 
On inquiring his name, she was informed it was the celebrated (ioelhe. “ Cele- 
brated !*' said the syren; “ what music did he ever compose ? Why, I never 
heard of him 

LV. 

An absurd prejudice previyls among many people against the skate. If this 
fish is hung up and dried for a day or two, then cut in slices, done on the grid- 
iron, and eaten with butter, it is most delicious. 

N.B. The female skate is more delicate than the male. 


LVl. 

Ask a hundred people, saints or sinners, w^hat relation Mordecai the Jew^was 
td"^ueen Esther, and ninety-nine of them will answer, her uncle. 

Lvn. 

I never could understand the cause of Mr. Theodore Hook’s virtuous indigna- 
tion against steel forks, or of Mr. Cobbett's laudable antipathy to the Scotch. 

Lvni. 

Persons who indulge in conundrums, chaiades, &c., are invariably poor 


Ll\ . All th^e and^ftiu^r are good. It is d fact that some musical lady, when 
Rossim was all tlie rd%e in London, took his arm, and^ leading him to tlie Duke of 
Wellington, took his grace’s arm also ** Mv lady,” said ilossim, “ youdean on the 
two greatest men in £uro|>e.” Ihe Duke did not lAck him down stairs — he only 
lauehed. 


L\ . In my country they will not eat skate? which they call mdiden|ray, at all, 
at all. They cut a slice ofi its toil for bait, and h mg the rest of Ihe fish m the sails 
of the boat for luck. Pbr my part, I think that skate should be diftssed as lobster . 
It A good curry. 

^ IJfVin. <£dipu8 must have been an ass — Ae married hi mother. That was 
d^sadedly a mist|ke in chronologv. 
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creatures ; as are those who have a knack at finding out such trifles. The same 
remark applies to punsters. It is difficult for a man of sterling t^ent to perpe- 
trate a pun, or to solve an enigma. On the latter account, CEdipus must have 
been an ass. . • 

LIX. 

A fact. — Nine-tenths of the catchup which is sold in the shops is a vile com- 
pound of liver and the roan of fish, seasoned with vinegar, pepper, and other 
condiments. If you wish the article genuine, you must procure mushrooms and 
make it yourself. • ^ 

LX. 

If you iiear a man constantly talking of his indiffifrence to the good things of 
this life, and how he could dine with as much pleasure on a potato as on turbot 
and oyster-si^iuce, you may stamp him as a gujzler of the first magnitude. This 
aflectation of indiflerence to good feeding is all bam. The most honest gour- 
mands are decidedly the Knglish ; they talk of the subject witlf profound gusto, 
and may be said to have studied tire iihilosophy of eating more deeply thiA any 
nation in luirope. 

•Lxr. . 

A man who is for ever nu/ dearm^ his wife may, with great safety, be pro- 
nounced hen-pecked. 

LXII. 

1 have always admired the simple fTerspicuity of 'Or. Johnson’s definitions of 
tlj(‘ woids ml and nctuark. Here they are: — “ Net, any thing made with 
interstitial vacuities. Nltnnoiik, any thing reticulated or decussated at equal 
distances, with interstices between the intersections.” 

lAIlI. 

A married pair who shew a huge Io\e and respect for each other before com- 
pany, iinanahly tight like dog and cat when alone. I never see such public 
displays of tenderness without thinking of curtain lectures. 

LX IV. 

(iirls have a naughty custom of caressing and kissing children before young 
men. I say not for the thing itself, but for the reason which makes the 

cunning young creatures do it. 

The study of law' has a sad tendency to perveTl the intellect, and destroy the 
cajiability of distinguishing hetween right and wrong. A lawyer (unless, indeed, 
his mmd be of a high order, and soars above the enslaving technicalities of his 
])rofession) can never try a point upon its absolute merits, but must have recourse 
to some legal precedent. In fiict, the tendency of his studies is to annihilate the 
sense of natural justice and propriety, and substitute an artificial system in their 
place. If 1 w'anted an arbitifttor to decide on a point where nothing but common 
sense was required, a lawyer is the lery last person I would employ. 1 should 
prefer the first country bumpkin I met with, 

LXVI. 

When a mother is constantly stunning you with praises of her daughter, you 
may depend upon it that she has a design upon you. « 

LX\ II. 

If you wish to annoy a little man, quiz him aV>ut hi^ diminutive stature.* 
He Will aflect to laugh at it himself, but will, for all that, hate you like the devil. 

LXVIII. 

Women who are fond of ^ple^did, gaudy dresses, are generally drabs. To 

w -- 

LXII. Try tg do them better. • 

LX VII. I am not sure of this; Moore nicknamed himself Thomas Little, and 
Crofty Croker patronises the fairies. Can this be merely a ruse de guerre on their 
parts ? 
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prove tins, try and get a sight of them en dcihabille, when they do not expect 
visitors, — say at breakfast-time. •' o 

' LXIX. 

Lord Byron hated dowdy women. The Court Journal, on the authority of 
a likeness in the Byron gallery, pronounces his wife to be a dowdy* 

LXX. 

Byron had a curious idiosyncrasy with regard to the sex : he could not bear 
to see a wc^an eating. Tliis length I will not go ; though, 1 must confess, that 
the vision of a pretty woman consuming ]>latesful of roast beef, with the appetite 
of a Dando, is not one of the most ravishing in the world. 

LXXI. 

I never yet had the good fortune to encounter an Irishman wh6 was worth 
less tlian 2000/. a-year. 

' LXXII. 

T?Ke greatest patriot in the world, wiien out o'* his own country, is a Scotsman. 
When Sawney comes to l..ondon, he is qu|te gicuidiloquent in praise of sheep's- 
head broth, oaten cakes, and haggis, not one of which he will taste in Scotland, 
if he can get any thing better. 

LXXIIT. 

I can form a pretty shrewd guess as to whether a man is short or tall, by the 
manner in which he knocks at the door. If the knocker goes rap, rap, rap, rap, 
loud and quickly, 1 estimate him at five feet six, or downwards, and am seldom 
mistaken. 

LXXIV. 

A hint to medical men. — If you wish to succeed in your profession, assume 
an air of great sanctity; get yourself made an elder, and connect yourself with 
the saints. This done, your bread is baked for life. 

LXXV. 

I have been all my life puzzled to account for the fact of men of talent almost 
invariably fixing upon ignorant and stupidish women for wives. 

LXXVI. 

TJall men have a most inordinate propensity to marry little women, and vice 
versd. Middle-sized men alohe arc guided by common sense in this matter, as 
they generally marry middle-sized women. There is something inexpressibly 
absurd in a man of six feet six going arm-in-arm with a little body a foot and a- 
balfless than himself; taking two steps for every one of his, and looking up at 
him as if his face were the ball of the steeple. But the absurdity is still greater, to 
behold a little dapper fellow, of some four feet ten, yoked to a tall dawdle of a 
woman, who overtops him by a neck and head. It is quite impossible for a 
giantess of this description to res])ect such a mannikin of a husband. 

"LXXVII. 

Never compliment a woman upon her corpulency. If she be really fat, the 
greatest compliment you can pay hei, is to remark, in an indifferent sort of a 
way, that she is not looking so stout as usual. 

LXIX. The Guiccioli for all that — (I met her at Mrs. Best's, on the Marine 
Parade at Brighton, cory / of German Street, where she and I boarded together for 
lKime time) — is dhcif’edly difX'dy — so that Lord Byron's theory and practice do not 
agree. I wish, by the way, tliat Murray would publish Byron’s deBcri;i^tioii of the 
Contessa in certain particulars ; it would be liighly I'lstrurtive to young minds. It 
is r.nly fair to say that he described her as a very open cliaracter — noUiing narrow 
or contracted about her. c 

LXXI. We are a modest race, and we value ourselves at th? lowest penny we 
are worth, if sold by the pound. 

LXXV. Has not U alleyrand explained it ? " How can you spend your time with 
BO IHvolous i| woman aa your wife asked somebody of my friend Charles Maurice. 
** Ct(a m4 reposg,** was the answer. 
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IfXXVIII. 

It IS dealli to hint, even to the ugliest vvoman, that she is not good-looking. 

LXXIX. 

The “ Tenth proved themselves especial coxcombs, — not to say asses, — 
when they sent Comet Battier to Coventry for calling for porter after dinner. This 
crusade in high circles against malt liquor is absurd, and ouglit to be blown up. 

LXXX. 

A connoisseur in wine is a great bore. How learnedly the blockhead discusses ' 
the merits of Port, Hock, \‘ino Tinto, Barsac, Lachryma Chnsti, &c.! How • 
sagaciously he applies his carbunoled bottle nose to the liquor! with what awful im- 
portance he Pastes it, smacks Ins lugubrious lips^and pronounces oracularly upon j 
Its merits I These fellows must he extingui^ieii, as iusufferablt^nuisances. 

lAXXI. 

There is perhaps not an instance of a man of genius hafing had a dull woman 
for his mother, though many ha\e hSd fathers Stupid eiiougii in all conscience. 
Talent, therefore, is much more communicable to the offspring from the maternal 
side than from the other. If a man wishes to have clever children, this may per- 
liaps serve him as an apology for marking a woman of talent, should all other 
excuses be wanting. ^ 

Lxxxir. 

A phifuologiail aphorism. — ^Thc first-born of persons who marry vei^ young 
are generally far inferior in intellect to tho'ic that come after, when the intellects 
of the patents arc in gieater vigour and maturity. 

LXXXIII. 

Another . — Suppose an old man and a young woman marry, and have 
childien, the females are, generally speaking, not only more numerous, but more 
robust, both in body and mind, than the males. 

LXXX IV. 

Persons who cut a distinguished figure at school, or college, generally turn 
out coiisunimate dunces in after-life. * 


LXXXV. 

A boy who was distinguished at school for intense stupidity, either turns out 
a very clever man or u confirmed ass ; there is no medium. Thomson, the poet, 
Dean Swift, Sam Johnson, Walter Scott, &lC., when schoolboys, were reckoned 
the dullest of the dull, and had the reputation of being incorrigible blockheads; 
while Gesner, the amiable and accomplished author of the Death of Abely was 
sent home by his preceptor, as being wanting even in common capacity. 

LXXXVI. ’ 

Dull stupid people have an instinctive abhorrence to mimiciy and wit. The 
cause is obvious ; they are afraid of being made tl^ butts of these pleasant 

LXXIX. Poor Battier I Ho w'us an ill-used man, and is now' hard up. If the 
Marquis of Londonderry wished to show' Linisoif a good fv^low, he #ugbt to think 
something of Battier. 1 shall take care to moutiun tha case liifh. As to porter, 
there is a great deal to be said on all sides. If you want to drink much wiue, you 
must not driiik much porter. , 

LXXX. Ay, if he is a blockhead ; but if a couple of men ask you to dine, prei^r 
the man w'hp has taken trouble in clmosiiig his wines. 

LXXX wV, Trge : consult flie late Lord 'J'enteideii, if you can. 

LXXXV. Gesner, 1 must be pennitted to think, was w ass to the day of his 
being sent homely the undertaker; and tlie Death oj Abel I consider to be a proof 
of the great sagacity of his preceptor, in kicking him out of school as jn irrecover- 
able blockhead. l 1 iis 1 throw out merely as my opinion, wishing, in expressing it, 
to avoid any thing like the appearance of harsh language. 4 
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S ualities. Blockheads are exceedingly afraid*of being quizzed, and cannot tolerate 
le slightest joke at their own expense. 

LXXXVII. 

There is seldom much love in a romp. If there be iiiiy at all, it is not of a 
very profound or passionate description. Komps are pleasant crack-brained 
fools, with too much mischief in their pates to be capable of thinking or feeling 
very deeply on any subject. 

LXXXVIIl. 

Some parents have a mat aversion to their children being married. Hie real 
cause, 1 suspect, proceed^from a dislike to becoming grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. 

. LXXXTX. 

If you have .“my common sense, nevt^r write a liook. No really clever man 
ever wrote a book. This I was told by Prince Talleyrand, who gave me some 
strange instances. 

XC., 

A curious fact . — Women who rule their husbands arc often ruled by then 
children. \\ e should expect the contrary. 

X^I. 

Another. — Iligh-couraged dogs ha\e always much width between tlie (‘ars. 
This is strictly phrenological, and was known to canine fancier> many genera- 
tions before Gall existed. 

XCII. 

Another . — Robert Montffomeiy'*s (hnniprest nee of the Dcitj/ has supphinted 
Paradise Lost in various academies in England. So much for the march ol 
intellect ! The Schoolmaster is, after all, a mere pedagogue. 

XCIII. 

I have remarked that w-omen generally War a trreat dislike to their sons* 
wives. Can any [lerson explain the why and wherefore of this singular fact f 

X( IV. 

Important to rats and mice! — It was stated, sonic years ago, in the public 
prints, that white cats with green eyes were always ‘deaf. 

xcv. 

Young women who wish to get married should set off without delay to \'an 
Dieman*s Land, where, at the present moment, there is a sad deficiency of the 
£ur sex. 

XeVT. 

It is a lamentable fact, that in Great Britain and Ireland the sex has long 
been at a discount, in consequence of the market being overstocked. To remedy 
this evil, I would suggest, that polygamy, or bigamy at the least, should be 
legalised by act of parliament. 

XCVII. 

Great linguists are, for the most par^, great blockheads. 1 say nothing of 
*• />* 

LXXXVII. 'Th^re are various opinions on this matter. Romps may have feeling 
on certain points ; but 1 admit, tliat the girl whom you have most chance with is 
the pale-cheeked, down-eyed, low-spoken, and partj^cularly modest maiden, who sits 
ii^^e comer. Experto crede, 

XCl. A book upon dogology is w'anting. , 

XCII. Where is the wonder ? Docs noc Montgomery's^ nonsense suit the 
nonsense of the academies ? Milton to babes and sucklings, ana those who educate 
them, must be a sealeefbook. It is evident that Mitford, who has just edited ParadiM* 
Loft, for Pickering, knows notliing about the poem in any particular. 

'"if GUI. "'Gil Bias’s mother m^o the same remark, my good apliorisor. 

XCVII. Don’t, my clpar fellow j don’t except Sir William Jones. Jones w'its a 
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Sir William Jones, the Admirable, and other exceptions to the rule ; but, generally 
speaking, what I state holds true. To master a variety of languages requires 
only oife talent, and that by no means a high one, viz., a good ver&l memory, 
which is sometimes possessed in great perfeAion by even simpletons and idiots. 
It is difiicult fur men of very strong and original minds to become good linguists ; 
they are so much taken up with substantialities, that they think little about 
words, lies non rerba^ quaso is their motto. Tlie knowledge of a number of 
languages does not communicate a single new idea ; it only gives the power of 
expressing the ideas wlqch you already know in a variety of ways. “ I would 
rather,” as Spurzheim says, “ ac(|uirc one new idea than twenty ways of express- 
ing an old one.” If men of great genius are occasionally formidable as linguists, 
they arc so in spite of their genius, which rather stands*in their way than assists 
them ; and they would liuvt' been still greater linguists if they had possessed 
their powerful verbal memory accompanied with, less original talent. 

XCVTII." 

If you hear a man aflecting to be Very stupid, depend upon it he thinks Him- 
self an exceedingly clever fellow • 

XCIX. 

A man wlio practises pistol-shooting for the purpose of making himself for- 
midable as ii duellist, is uinfomily an arrant coward. No man should, answ’cr 
the challenge of a miscreant of this <lescrij)tion. The proper way to treat him, if 
he sends or [irovukcs a cliallenge, is to kick him soundly, or tweak his sneezer. 

C. 

Short dumpy women wear their hair dressed very high, and are partial to 
lofty combs. 

Cl. 

A fierson who dislikes cards, backgammon, chess, draughts, should never 
learn these games. If he is known to be able to take a hand at them, he will 
often have to do so for the purpose of obliging others, and discommoding himself. 
On the contrary, by being in a state of blessed ignorance with regard to them, he 
can always escape this annoyance. For the above reason, I have studiously 
avoided ac<|uirnig a knowledge of whist, — gaming, either for money or amuse- 
ment, being what 1 could never tolerate. 

(TI. 

It IS a terrible misfoiaine for a man to have the reputation of being a good 
carver. The sooner he gets rid of such fame, the better tor his own comfort. 

cm. 

At a dinner party, always endeavour to seat ) ourself close by the landlord, as 
yon tints avoid carving. A plSl(*e alongside of the landlady is dangerous, espe- 
cially if slie have a couple of fowls placed before her. 

CIV. 

When you cannot manage to cnsconee yourself next the landlord, try and fix 
upon a ])lace opposite to which there is nothing wliicli requires to be carved or 
helped out. If you are unable altogether to csca])e scot-free, you may take up a 
position vts-a-vis to a dish of potatoes or caulifiower, the starving of which will 
not materially interfere with }our masticatory operations. \P.S. ’!^ry^ if possible, 
and avoid being placed between two ladies. 


blockheiid of tho first water ; hut, being a humbug also, he tlirove for his day. As tJi 
languages, he. knew three or four alplpibets ; aud could not write a sentence in any 
tongue worwreadin^^ * 

CIl. Ac. On Carving, I differ. Carve by all means. X^ere is no difficulty 
in it in reality ; ait& if you bo an epicurean, you secure all that is worth eating in 
tho dish you carve. Then you are sdre to be asked out ; and you play a conspicuous 
l>art at a table. 
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CV.^ 

With the exception of Dr. Bowring, t ncvei knew a Utilitaiian who was 
not an ass. 

CM. 

I can ne^er forgive Smollett for making Rodeiick Random red-haired. 

CMI 

The iichest piece ot humour in the English langnace is the enleitnnment, 
after the manner of the ancients, as related in Pdcgtine Pickle Iielding, 
Swift, Scott, Rabelais, or Ceivantes, ne\er produced any thing so exquisitely 
laughable and ludicrous 

' C\ III 

Our first-rate works of genius have been almost all produced cntnnte calamo 
I am often astonished at the excellence of a woik, ne\Lr at llie n])idit> with 
which It was wmtten It is much easier to concede that Humphny ( linkit and 
Gu^ Manna ing were written in three months than m as man} }cais 

( I\ 

Naturalists haie now agreed to post the lion and eagle as cowards Tlit 
bravest animals in existence are the bull-dog and g.mu cock 

C\ 

Never belie\caman to he ele\er on th( aiithoiitx of any of his acquaint- 
ances These reputed geniu!»cs are vtr\ often blockheads. 

t\I 

Persons who are \ei} finical and dainty ha\e msaiiably gross imiginalions 
The cleanest man tliat c\er existed was, perhaps, Dean Swift 

CXII 

I never knew a person of strong talent who had small nostrils 

CXIII. 

The criticism in all the English language capable of infiicting most confusion 
and dismay upon its luckle^is author, — next to that which Brougham wrote on 
Wordswortirs Euurswn ^ — is that which either he or penimd in the 

Edinburgh lietiew against^ B}ron’s lloun of IdUni^s 'llu* siplent critic 
counsels him “ that he do forthwith abandon potf/t/, and turn hjs talents to 
bettei account*' He farther assmes him, “ that a certain portion of Inelincss, 
somewhat of faiic}, is necessaiy to constitute i poem,*' — meaning, of course, that 
he who in a short time was to wither the critic into insignificance by the blaze of 
his fame, and prove himse If one of the great poets of modem times, vs as dchcient 
in these qualities Poor Jeffrey ^ how he must nibble his digits with vexation, at 
the remembrance of bis splenetic and most uncalled-tor ebullition against the 
youthful muse of this glorious iioct! It was fortunate for linglish liu rature that 
Byron had a good spice of the devil in bis composition Had he been a poor 
timid creature, like Keats or Kirke \Nhite, he would ha\c struck his colours, 
followed (rank's advice, and the world would thus ha\e been deprived of 
Haroldy Lara^ and othci immortal works. 

CXIV. 

I admire more than any thing I have seen for some time, the following 
passage from J^rofesstfr AJ^ilsonS speech, at the meeting in Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to the memory of Sir alter Scott. ** It was 
right that such a monument should be erected^ that men of genius, yet unborn, 
gjhould kindle into enthusiasm when they see tlie light of the rising or the setting 
sun sinking the top of the monument^ and instigating them to similar deeds of 
immortal fame.” ' ^ ^ 


CV. Do not except Bowring. And yet, since the Whig miTnstry lus come in, 
Bownng has made no bad thing of it, in the way of giving evidence. Bownng’s 
translations should be exposed. 
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cxv. 

MoA of the eminent poets of the present day, such as Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, Hogg, Wilson, and Moir, have fait hair; so had Sir Walter Scott, and 
so, to a considerable extent, had Lord Byron, — his hair being a light auburn. 

CXVI. 

Some of our greatest poets have been confounded coxcombs. Milton was j 
vain of his ample foreheuc^ and fine flowing locks, and Byron of his elegant and j 
aristocratic-looking hand, — to say nothing of his hair, which he cherished as the i 
apple of his eye. » 

CXVIl. 

An absurd opinion prevails among many people, that men of genius and 
learning are c i^iccc&&itutc weak in body. Let us pick out a few at random, and 
see how the case stands. Tlie Admirable Cfichton was one o(^the strongest 
fellows in Europe. Burns had the sUength of two ordinary men, and woujji 
have proved an ugly customer to come to close quarters with. Cunningham and 
Galt are as big and un strong as Anak. Smollett was an athldtie w'lry chap, who, 
we have reason to believe, could use his* daddies v\1th as much*dexterity as his 
pen. As for Wilson, nothing but the unfortunate circumstance of his being a man 
of first-rate genius prevented him from sporting the champion’s belt, and rivalling 
the fame of thp (iaine Chicken. Hogg is a strong well-bnilt caile, whom we will 
back for a fall against any man of his age rfhd inclies in the kingdom. The late 
formidable Andrew Thomson, the Scottish parson, was a powerful man, as well as 
a sturdy pillar of the church. Johnson was as strong as Heicules ; Bruce of 
Kmnaird, a second Antieus ; Bel/oni the traveller, a rev ivification of Sampson. 
Two of the most athletic men in the kingdom are Sn Morgan O'Doherty and 
F'Mward Irving ; of the latter, the only faults are those of a man of genins. 

CXVIII. 

The best sparrer in Great Britain is Mr. Roland, teacher of fencing and 
gymnastics in ICdinburgh. Tins is not a puff, as Mr. R. does not teach boxing. 

CXIX. 

An ass is surely a verj' long-lived animal, — at least I never saw a dead one. 
— P.S. 1 am in the daily habit of seeing plenty of living ones. 

cxx. , 

French mustard is a misnomcr. The mixture so called is a composition of 
salt, vinegar, mustard, and pejiper. 

CXXI. 

The most consummate fops and foppesses are to be found among deformed 
people. Tlie vanity and self-conceit of these persons are at once painful and 
ludicrous. * 

CXXIl. 

If a person has had famous ancestors, he should never boast thereof, lest 
peojile lake it into their heads to draw a parallel between them and their descend- 
ant, which may not turn out altogether to his advantage. It has well been re- 
marked, that a man who has nothing but his ancestry to biast of, is like a turnip 
— the best part of him being under ground. 

CXXIII. 

For the same reason, men may congratulate themselves when# they do not 
bear the names of illustrious characters. It is dangerous for any man to be 

• 

CXVIII. 1 do not disparage Roland. But, mv dear aphoriser, I hot you five 
iiundred to onef that 1 parade you i^dosvn decent fellows, in* any of the metropolitan 
districts, who would talse the shine out of him, before you could wnr Fred. Robinson, 
which was the name friend Goose Goderich before he ratten. 

CXX. Interesting to Lord Durham ; especially since he has been made the 
cat's-paw of Talleyrand. I own, however, that though there is plenty of vinefpar, there 
is very little salt abopt his lordship. ^ 

VOI..V 1 . NO. XXXVI. 3 
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called William Shatcespeare, Isaac Newtoir, or Walter Scott. ** Comparisons are 
oderous.*’ * 

CXXIV. 

•> 

You may form a pretty shrewd guess of a man’s cliaracter by the dogs he 
keeps. An admirer of spaniels is eenerally a fawn mg creature; of bull-dogs, a 
blunt honest fellow, rather too fond of quarrelling and fighting ; of poodles, a 
ninny ; and so on. 

cxxv. 

Talking of dogs, it is truly disgusting to sec the scandalous manner in which 
ladies pamper tliose nafty, little, good-for-nolhiiig wretches called lap-dogs. I 
never see one of these quadrupeds chahiig themselves on the rug, without feeling 
strongly inclined to Burke it ujion the spot. 

, • exxvi. 

“ Love me, love my dog.” I'll be hanged if I do. 

CXXVII. 

Old maids, and married fadics who are childless, have a most extraordinary 
penchant for dogs, and especially cats. — P.S. A similar penchant for the latter 
is often possessed by old bachelors. 

CXXVIII. 

Uncles, aunts, and cousins, are most absurd relations. I never acknowledged 
any affinity nearer than a brother or ^l^te^. 

CXXIX. 

Don’t marry your cousin. If you do, your children will be greater block- 
heads than yourself. 

exxx. 

Don’t marry a woman who is twin to a brother ; for, if you do, you will run 
every chance of being childless. Kemember free-nlarlins. 

CXXXl. 

I never met vrith any person who could tell me the difference between a pie 
and a tart. When they say that a pie is made of meat and a tart of fruit, I 
al,ways stagger frieni with an apple-pie. Driven to their shifts, they are obliged 
to say, that an apple-pie is'not a pie at all, but a tart. This subterfuge 1 knock 
on the head, by repeating the Nursery Rhymes ; 

A is an apple-pie ; 

13 baked it, 

C cut it, 

D divided it.** 

And so on. If they resist thi.s, I bring Jack Horner into the field : 

“ Little Jack Homer <*■ 

Sat in a corner. 

Eating his Christmas-pie ; 

He put in bis thumb, 

• And pull’d out a plumb. 

Then said, * What a good boy am f !' 

This evidence is irresistible, and compels them to admit, in spite of their convic 
tion to the«contrary,/iat a pie and a tart are identical. 

CXXXII. 

The most poetical of blacking-makers, and most transparent of poets, is 
r Robert Warren, 30, Strand. A vast deal of talent has been expended we do 

—4 ^ 

eXXX. Freemartins ! Let not a woman trust to this imfnunity. I have known 
two or three very awkward mistakes in consequence. Doctor tiammond, of Barnet 
tells a good story on the subject. ' 

CXXXII. Yes, Warren is no doubt clever; but, on the whole, there is a sub- 
limity in Dsf and Martin’s advertisements which is enchanting. The commence- 

c 
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not say thrown away — in celebratinij; the praises of his blacking, which is cer- 
tainly iyimitable. , 

CXXXIII. 

« 

Tlie best slang poetry we ever read h that which appears in Bell's Life in 
London, It beats Tom Moore’s on the same subjects all to sticks. Tom Crib's 
memorial to Congress is a poor, laboured, aitihcial specimen of slang; and not 
to be compared to the effusions of Jack Scroggins, Frosty-faced Fogo, and others, 
in the above paper. 

• rxxxiv. 

In writing for the press, do so in a clear legible hand, and only on one side 
of the paper. 

cxxxv. 

Should ydu send an article to a magazine which is rejected, never on this' 
account think the worse of the aiticle; but I ways iinpuie its j^ejertion to the 
stupidity and bad ta^te of ilie editor. This aphorism, however, is so universally 
acted up to, that it is hardly necessary to enforce it. 

cxxxvi. 

Read few books, lest you should bec'ome as foolish as the authors. This I 
own is an observation of II olibes, of Malmesbury ; but it cannot be too often 
repeated. 

( XXXA’II. 

Avoid dice, women, and stamped paper. 

CXXXVI 1 1. 

It is delightful to behold how* soon e\ery body is forgotten; in country 
parts, in twenty-four hours after he cea.ses to exist. In London, the time is 
abridged to twenty-four minutes, which is a proof of the superior civilisation of 
that city. IX en in Funs, it has been known that they sometimes extend it to 
half a day, — in the case of play-actors, one’s father, or tlie like. 

CXXXIX. 

A man w'bo is good at luuking e\])lanations and apologies is seldom good 
for any thing else. 

CXL. 

■ 

It is most difficult to judge of the merits of any <!bmposition which is spoken 
or recited. On this account, some speeches and essa\s, which, when listened to, 
seemed most adiiiirablc, turn out to be downright trash when put into print and 
deliberately iieiiised. 

CXLI. 

The most splendid piece pf modern prose composition is, perhaps, the de- 
scription of the liull of Eblis, in Vatheky — a work which (or at least the author of 

ment is splendid : — “ To phi VI,^T Fn \ud.” They do not w'ant to sell their blacking 
— not they ; they merely w’ish to check the course of dishonour and dishonesty. 
They do not wish to vend their wares — no ; their particular dehire is solely to pre- 
vent fraud. By the way, w ho is Martin ? Is there any suti# person in rerum naturd ? 
1 doubt It. The question, in my mind, is quite as interesting as the controversy 
respecting Junius. 

CXXXlll. 1 agree in the panegyric here bestowed on^the paper ^of my friend 
and countryman, Vincent Dowling, who was, nevertheless, sot t enongJi to be annoyed 
because 1 once called him the Venerable Vincent.” Why do Phey not make \ in. 
lord-mayor I aAs Brougham is chancellor, nothing could be better, or more con- 
sistent. I'om Moore, who is disjTaruged in tliis aphorism, wrote some good slang 
lines after all. The original, ^ 

Oh, shade of the^hefsemonger ! you w'ho, alas ! 

Doubled up by the dozen the mouuseers in brass,” 

wras beautifully alliterative. The w'ord was by no manner of means mounseers. 

CXLI. 1 back Wilson in this controversy. By die way, 1 see that gay yOiOkg 
friend. Lord Lincoln, is about to be married to Beckford's granddaughter. 1 rem^* 
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which) Professor \yilson pronounces to destitute of genius of any kind ; and 
which Lord Byron declares to be one of the most magnificent imitations of the 
eastern romance that ever was wrijtten. Who shall decide when poets disagree? 

CXLTI. 

If you are asked to dine in a company where a great traveller is to be 
present, decline the invitation. These fellows arc notorious bores. They con- 
sider themselves as lions, who are entitled to monopolise all the conversation; 
and invariably retard the free course of the wine round the table. 

C’XLllI. 

Black-lctters are asSes. So are all book-collectors. I never knew a person 
of the latter description who ever had the slightest inclination to road a single one 
of the literary treasures which he had taken the trouble to accumulate. 

. CXLIV. 

• Next to the Bible, the best book in the world is Fuaseu's Magazine. 


her a good storV about her father, Ilanfdton — the short-tailed nohleman on the 
spirited horse ; but I suppose these things are better not talked about. 

CXLIV. Nothing can he better. I hope the reading, or, rather,, the purchasing 
public, are alive to the truth of this indubitable apliorism. 

1 trust you will go on with tliis s^es ; hut my steak appears in the hands of 
Mark, and I lav down the pen to assume the fork. 

Faithfully vours, M. 0*1). 

Corner of Clare Market^Just over the tomb of Joe Miller, 

Thursday 


DIALOG TES OF THE DEAD. 

ON SEPVLCURAL IllTL'j AND RloniS. 

“ 1 have no other end in this discourse but that we may he engaged to do our duty 
to our dead, lest peradventure they should perceive our neglect.*' “ When thou 
hast wept a little, compose the body to burial ; which that it be done gravely, de- 
cently^ and charitably, we have the example of all nations to engage, amrof all 
ages of the world to warrant, So that u is against common honesty, and public fame, 
and repuiatic.i, not to do this Jeremy Taylor ^ Holy Dying. 

** Hinc *hiaxima cura sepulchris impeiuUtur.** 

Prudentils, Hymn in Eieq. Defunct. 

Acheron Marsh, near the Ferry, 
October 20. 

Mister Editor, 

Notwithstanding the extent of your correspondence, and 
though 1 must allow that many articles in your highly popular work * merit the 
title of profound, 1 must take leave to doubt whether you ever were addressed 
by a profounder correspondent than myself. From the Antipodes we know you 
bear by every mail; but what is the profundity of that region, compared to that 
deeper siibmundane one whence 1 date this epistle t My business with you and 
your readers is tins ; ywur lawgivers have lately been legislating for us dead, aud 
I assure you the news has produced quite a “ sensation” among us pale people, 
not unmindful of your doings above. ,I allude to the Anatomy Bill. You 
rememberv-well that^this measure (so vital to us) passed into a law with little 
or no arguA4en|ation in the senate. Of this we cannot complain, because 
the same fate has attended eveiy law passed these two years (nearly) ; as all 
thought and argument bestowed by your honqurable house on ahy other subject 
would have been so much stolen from the Reform-bill, round which all tongues 
wagged and all brains revolved, as the proper centre of all bothenLMon. 

However, silently as the dead have b^n*^con.signed ,*o the knife with you, 
among us the dissection-bill has been completely dissect^ ; and I thought it 

• We request our contributors henceforward to omit this phrase, palatable, no 
doubt, es il mar he ulsewlien\~0. Y, 

' t 
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not amiss to supply the lack of arguments above with a few of those 1 overlmard 
here below — eavesdropping among thtf ghosts. There have liben as hot doings 
here ab^ut this revolutionary blow at our ancient ascendency and right to 
reverence from the living, as ever were agaiillt that other death-blow aimed at 
the antique sacredness of the constitution. ]We have an old-fashioned fancy that 
a certain veneration is natural, wise, salutary, for men to chc3rish toward the 
dead, and that despised august relic also — in spite of the roltennm of either — 
and would preserve that fio/i me iangere awe which eur forefathers suffered to 
invest the one as the ark^ of freedom, the other as the (sometime) ark of an 
immortal soul. 

That divinity which doth hedge a king,** we have seen, and would still see 
hedge the human dead, from at least open legalised abuse and contempt, now in 
fashion against both, and part and parcel of our system. In fact, we of the 
niother-country^are a little astonished, stricken bpth with sorrow and anger at 
this revolt among you of the living uorld, ujio must all so soon come home 
hither, and account for your actions there in that new-found land, •for, however 
you may start at the term, be assured that >ou arc all but wanderers, life buUa 
languishing colony fiom our sable (tcrnal kingdom, and “ arjjivals^’ here are but 
“ returns,” properly speaking, to name kind. • • 

Perhaps you will be surprised to find among these fresh “ arrivals,” as 
recorded in my report of proceedings here, a certain legislator (no relation to a 
learned bishop of Po])e*s time), of w 110*^0 departure for home you have ^ot heard 
a word. Should lie instantly write, or Ij^is wrailli for him, that he is still alive 
and undissceted, and legishitiiig as wii»elv and humanely as ever — and perhaps 
send you the Hackney-Coach Act iir>e\idpnee thereof — 1 can only say that he 
and 1 are fairly at issue. I maiiiUun that lie is stone-dead. 1 assure you, 
Mr. Editor, on the word of .m analoinist not unused to the dissection of the 
human heait, that his ^^as dead cold, and not a spark of humanity left alive m it, 
before the ])a>sing of his hill /hr embittering death to the destitute. 

One more word eoneermng another great defunct, who figures in this my 
despatch. 

Some jears ago, there a^i^ieared in the If cslminstir Review an essay, entitled 
either (for my memory fails me) “The I so of the Dead to tJie Living,” or else 
“The Abuse of the IKnid by the Lumg” — unluckily we never road sedition 
here, so I have n<»t the work to refer to. However, T know it advocated the 
theory now embodied in the Anatomy Art, and farther enforced it by the example 
of an old gentleman supposed to uphold the work, in the recenX ^)ost-mortem dis- 
posal of himself h} his will. Jf 1 Iiave \eiitiired to att the tell-tale, and “prate^' 
to llie world he has left of his “ whereabout ” in oiirs — if he has there fallen into 
had company, and missed that good company which he expected — I entreat his 
friends to excuse me. 1 an inveterate man-gossjp all my first life, for I was 
— a doctor ! 

This leads to one more last word about mxself. That the faculty approve, 
almost without exceiition, the liiw in question, is a prevalent belief. As a most 
unworthy, truant, and heterodox member of that august and fatal body, i enter 
my protest against such persuasion in ni> own name, and those of many pompous 
shadows now at my side, contorting their “ airv substances ”• (like little blue 
smokes writhed by currents of air on a hill-side) into the shapes of the letters 
M.D., to the great amusement of ,^*scii1apius. The subject of this article renders 
it not wholly impertinent to thus declare my calling ; iflbeit my brethren may 
disdain my claim of brotherhood, ina.smuch as my otium was sine dignitate — 
that is, without wig, cane, or chariot — and my delight rather to lie by a brook- 
side than a bed-side. Vale ! • • 

PIO^r«H TiuvrA-NY, M.D. 

• I^IALOGUE I. 

A Mariner. Charon. MruiiRY. • 

JV/an’iicr.— You l^! Tam n(# mifr- section is the punishment of murderers, 
derer. *Sblood ! up where you come from ? Besides, 

Charon. — Howf Don’t I know look along the shore ; is there a single 

that you have been dissected according spirit stands to accost you ? Not one ! 

to law ' And don’t I know that dis- no more than stood to meet Burke or 
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Bishop, when I landed the rascals. 
Out with you! iiow dare you put 
your lie iSpon Charon? Not a soul 
will own you here below, and yot»’ve 
been made mince-meat of above ; and 
do you tell me all this is for nothing ? 

Jlliinnf7‘.*s%You ferrymen are no 
better than land-lubbers. • You (ilthy 

old , I tell you I’ve done nothing 

but served my country in three quar- 
ters of the globe; fought men and 
storms for it almost since I was born ; 
lost a leg and an eye for it ; so, be- 
coming helpless, and having lived all 
my life at sea, 1 had not a frlen^l on 
land to claim vny body, when I died m 
the hospital ; and that’s the way 1 
came to be given ,*o the surgeons, — 
for no fault in .*he world but being a 
oor friendless devil ; and that's a rum 
ind of fault to punish Jack for in 
t'other v^orld, let alone tins here! A 
murderer! I scorn your lingo ! IIa|. 
ye got any pigtail aboard f 

Charon, — Mercury ! Drive this 
lying spirit through the blackest boggy 
ways and foul weeds to the back set- 
tlements, where Burke and those hide 
under the black mountains, and scourge 
him soundly. You ne\er heaid such 
monstrosity of lying ; it’s a disgrace to 
hell! 

Mercury, — What's the quarrel be- 
tween you ? You’re iii a passion, 
('liaron. 

Charon, — Hear, and judge. You know 
what news we hav e brought us ever) hour 
by spirits from that small /oggy place 
— I forget it’s name — in the midst of 
the moist part i»f the ])lanel eailh, 
about the natives growing into demi- 
gods, so wise, so good of late. \\ ell ! 
here's a fellow come down, who swears 
‘ that they denied him the common right 
to his owm body, when he died, merely 
because he was unfortunate ! that he 
led a hard life- in their service ; by 
serving them, he was cut off from all 
the connexions of father, husband, 
friend ; and because Ife was thus cut 
off, they refused him burial, used his 
poor remains of a body as they have 
used their •nminals Ijfcie out of mind — 
dissected it 1 Sn %word, that because he 
had no friend on earth, he should nei- 
ther have mercy nor justice ; and want- 
cing a home where to hide his head 
when alive, he should want a grave 
also when dead ! Would he dare to 
emm this down the throat of Minos, 
think you ? He fancies you and me 
no gods.<^ 


Mercury. — Prithee, what is tlie ur- 
gent occasion for dead bodies just now, 
that your fellow-countrymen mkdesuch 
an inhuman return for your services as 
you pretend? 

Mariner, — ^To teach lads to cut off 
limbs, I guess. There are no right 
doctors at all in England I’m think- 
ing, as there’s such a hue and cry afler 
bodies to learn tliem the art. 

Charon. — Mark him again, Mercury. 

Mercury. — 1 do, and find all he 
says incredible. Sirrah ! we know 
that your countrymen ^^have been of 
late advancing the science of surgery 
to the utmost; that surgeons of con- 
summate skill are now practising that 
art in your island who have acquired 
I all their knowledge there, without any 
such horrid outrage on the feelings of 
the living and rights of the dead as 
you describe. We have heard of great 
discoveries made again and again in 
the naiuie of man’s body, under the 
old system ; and although we did not 
find the effects we expected from such 
new' lights (that our kingdom would 
have no fresh arrivals but of a very 
JMethuselah now' and then), — I say, 
although we find exactly the same 
number of you come flocking hither as 
before yop grew so w'lse in anatomy, 
still it IS incredible that your lawgivers 
should break the \eiy first law of na- 
ture, and the first right — respect for 
the human frame, and self-disposal — 
all to adiance a science already, by 
their own shew ing, and as proved by 
the success of its professors, advanced 
as far as human efforts can extend its 
benefits, or push its discoveries. Be- 
sides, would not the devotion of the 
human body to science be made 
equally a duty for the rich and poor, in 
a country boasting so loudly its equality 
of rights ? W as ever yet ** war to ihiS (dis- 
secting) knife” declared openly against 
homeless want and misfortune in a 
Christian land ? nay, in the land where 
Nero and Caligula regarded men less 
than beasts ? No, no ; some horrid 
crime cut you off from society, above 
as well as here ; and these enormous 
slanders upon your country are the 
effects of your revenge. 

Mariner. — A couple of obstinate, 
bothering, booby gods, howsomever! 
Icdoq’t care much, exce^it that I hate 
to go along with those Burking villains. 
But 1 see a ghos^ coming among the 
black flags of the shore. No luck to 
Jack, though. If Td one to speak up 
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for me here, I should have found a 
friend to save my carcass above. 

Enter* Ghost o f an Ancient Mariner. 

Ghost. — 1 come to thank thee. 

Marnifr. — To thank me ; for what ? 
Did 1 lend you a quid some time ? 

Ancient Mariner. — For a grave. 
He knows me not. Mercury, 1 en- 
treat a touch of thy waml, that I may 
stand before that lionest rough spirit in 
the shape he alone ever saw me wear, 
— that of a long-drowned corpse, em- 
bedded in the coral caverns of the 
ocean. • 

Mercury. — Stand, spirit, in w’hat 
shape best pleaseth thee. 

Mariner. — A man of scales ! a fish- 
man ! .shrunk to the size ofa child, and 
the colour of a tanned hide, and all* 
crusted over with shells and barnacles ! 

I remember you nov\, sine enough. 1 
found )ou thrown up on the shingles 
of an island in the Pacific, after an • 
earthquake, by winch our ship was 
thrown there also; I thought you 5ne 
of those mummies I’xe mho in hgy| t ; 
you had human shape, be’t how it would, 
and so 1 thought it shame and sin to 
let ) on lie thcie, lollcd over and over 
by the tide coming in, to t.ike vou 
back. \ou was hut llie shelly carcass 
of a corpse, as one may* say; so 1 
scralchcd a hit of a gra\e for sou higJi 
up the isle ; it w.is a dtseii one though. 

I had small chance then ofanj one do- 
ing the like foi me, unless it were a 
shark, or wild beast, that would find 
me a grave in his belly. But how 
came you drowned * 

Ancient jMuriutr . — I was a mer- 
chant of the old limes. My slop struck 
on a rock ; and as she lay heating, 

I could not help running below to look 
once more at iny treasure — ?lii inesti- 
mable cargo! — gold and silvei and 
precious stones ; but as I stood and 
struck my forehead in agony, 1 telt 
that 1 and they and all were already 
on our .short voyage headlong to eter- 
nal peace — that 1 .should never look 
more on sky or man ; for 1 could feel 
that we were descending rapidly — and 
down and down she sunk to the depth 
of five hundred fathom, our last sound- 
ing. But several huge wedges of^goUl 
and blocks of silver, rolling ove*, struck 
my breast, iiiid spared me the slower 
agony of drowning. The vessel* lay 
wedged in a cleft of the coral moun- 
tain’s roots, ana I, as m a cage, 
remained imprisoned among my pre- 


cious ' heaps ; and though the ship 
splitting laid oper^ my rich vault of 
death, there I lay still — nor did the 
time of corruption, which* floated up 
^y fellows to find some sunny sand 
and sepulture, release me. So there 
my soul bound to the spot, watdied, 
through the glass of 4ne green sea- 
depth, as with the vision of the sea- 
eagle espying its prey, the slow ruin 
of Its moital lodging. For slow it 
wds ; — the fierce and foul devourers of 
that element found me so armoured in 
iny beloved metal, that the very worms 
of earth would have beaten them at the 
wopk of destruction. 

IMy gems threw a sort of glory round 
on the floor of the ocean, and hundrlds 
of unwieldy monstfcrs, lured by the cor- 
rupting Mench of mffn and beasts not 
yet enoiigli decomj)Osed to rise, came 
Inrnblmg us to a jubilee in that never- 
siOTi light; and all the speoies of sea- 
dogs, and all those of the hideous 
oab and .snake- like forms, and many 
strange creatures of that kingdom not 
know n to man, fought over their passive 
human feast, so that not many of the 
dead retained enough flesh to buoy 
tlieni to tl»e surface when that time 
came, but stiowed the floor of the sea 
with tlieir loosed hones, as eaith is 
coveied with bones thrown to the dogs 
by a hungry army that has long fasted. 
As for me, a few sea-reptiles reached 
me, and nestled in my eyes and ears ; 
but betore they could far penetrate 
skin and muscle. Id! 1 was alrq^idy 
of anotheP kingdom ! — the secret but 
.swift powers of strange conversion were 
at work, till the sea almost claimed me 
as her own. The process of the coral 
reef's b.rth was involving me, like a 
mere shiver of .stone, in its cold fret- 
W'ork, converting flesh to rock, and out 
of corruption itself creating the incor- 
riqitible. Theri came all those small- 
slielled creatures that stud the larger 
kind of shells, and embossed my human 
flesh as it been the mere timber 
of a siiip's keel, till the blue bloated 
and loathsome polypus lay upon my 
bosom — (after the lapse of ages had 
^eIea^ed me bj dispers^ofl of my trea- 
sures) — lay*as on* the shells of the 
sca-bhoie. Thus panoplied and meta- 
morjihosed, 1 kept my place for ages 
embedded in the deep, while mad}r 
empires, then young, grew old and 
perished, and others rose ; and Avarice 
and Ambition went tilting iii their 
broad- winged chariots over my head, 
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reckless and ignorant of him who had was cheated out of my grave. A 
periled in their p^th. Nature allowed plague of hospitals, 1 say. It was 
me a sort qi double being. Lost from none of my own will to go there, 
one of her Kingdoms, I did not wholly Tlnnks I, Til cheat the butchers ! 
perish, but entered another, and tlTera So, when I found myself sick to death, 
preserved form and feature, — a semi- I curls me round like a dog on the 
raarii^ reliq^of man. step of a door-way in the darkest street 

At fast caiwthe earthquake and the 1 could tind, thinking as how the folk 

storm, which tore the firm foundations within would at least see me buried, 

ofthe sea, and made that boiling sea cast as 1 had net troubled ’em to beg. 

up her dead and swallow the living, But some d — d charitable rascal would 

among things of other life to die. needs send me to the hospital, where 1 

You, oh my brother! restored me once was very excellently nursed for half an 

more to my ow'n mother’s peaceful hour, and — dissected. Here’s the god 

bosom after so long, long a separation. — what d’ye call ? — coflie back, — the 

That is niyyw.sf-/wor/ew history. What god what makes a salivation — him 

is your’s f Ycfti lay unburied on that who flew away just now. Marcurry! 

d^rt island, L fear, where you buried Marcurry ! — hark to him ! My stars ! 

me — for my imperftfot degree of divine and holds out his hand to me ! 

knowledge tells lUe that you hive never ** Mercurt/. — Ascend, good spirit! — 
found a grave ; though wherefore your Follow me up this vista of the black 

head has not lain back on that breast rocks, to where you see such glorious 

w’here G^d and nature ordained it to light sinning on a mountain all over 

be lam when the long sleep came upon* flow'crs, there to put off your lingering 

you, 1 know not. mindly drop of mortality, and be one 

Mariner . — You’re right enough. of the blessed. Tike this, and this — 
I’ve never been buritd, and never rue and euphony. Follow ! 

shall be. Fm all in little steaks, Muiiner. — 11a, ha! you old Thames 
chops, and cutlets, already, and Clod waterman — jou that call yourself one 

knows when those carrion doctois will of the gods — what d’ye say old 

have done with me. 1 expect my ear surly? Humbly thanking your very 

won’t know my head, nor iny toe its good godship — something Uke a god 

neighbour-toe, when “ all hands aloft ” ^ou he!— if you’ll tind me flip and 

is piped at the last day — hardly, with pigtail where we are, I’d as lief go no 

a plague on ’em ! higher up. I’ve been to the Pole, 

Ancient Manner. — I do conceive d’ye see ; — those streamers and north 
thee. Thou weri devoured by sa^ages, lights make just sucli a twilight as this 
be^ng left on theVild island. here — so I’m, as it were, used to it. 

Manner. — There you’rt out! I For my part, I always thought the 
suffered all this by not being left on woild looked belter without light than 
the wild island. Some \erv civil with; 1 am sariam sure grog and pig- 
savages came in canoes and took me* tiul and black Moll were never the 
off to anotlier isle, and a ship touched worse for dark, so why should 1 be ? 
there and took me home. If 1 had *But I guess 1 am to change again yet. 
stayed there, I should have found de- Ciood flye, ancient dead man ! and, 
cent burial, at least, if not C hristian ; though you don’t deserve it, good bye 
by coming home 1 found none, and to you too, old black heard ! 

DIALOGUE II. 

A Utilitariak#Philo.sopuer. A Surgeon. John Tiiurtell. 

17. Philosopher {soliloquising). — My works, to console me, were translated 
reception here is most extraordinary ! abroad, long before they were read at 
I have phitospphised Miese fifty years, home; ay, translated faster than any 

I was a lawgiver «in the Strictest sense bishop akin to a patriot premier ! My 

of the word, for I did nothing but discoveries were grand. « VVitness that 

frame codes of law, the finest in the wonilbrful one about what is to be 

‘world, to give away; — and, what was desned. Others have bujlt their fame 

provoking, though I kept them ready uAon having den^nstrated the attain- 

cut and dried for every goverrnneiit able; — shew me one besides myself 
that ever was or *will be, not one who has been duSbed a philosopher 
would accept them 1 However, iny for pointing out only the desirable ! 
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But it was tlie novelty of the idea, 

I suppose. The strongest appetites, 
and tlie soundest sleep, in the hand- 
somest body, all prolonged through 
the years of Methuselah I” This, the 
sammnm boimm, the all in all, ‘‘the 
consummation devoutly to be wished ” 
— this I first taught the world to — 
wish — and attain — if pumblc. 

Dying full of years, aitd the blossom- 
ing honours of this glorious pearl of an 
idea, which 1 had dived so deep for in 
the well of truth, what less should I 
expect on my landing here than a mob 
of all the vfrisft men of all ages waiting 
to clasp me in their shadowy arms t 
Yet here I walk by myself^ — I talk to 
myself! My predecessor Numa seems 
not to know me ; Solon passes m^ 
without e\on a nod of recognition; 
Socrates with a smi/e — an equivocal 
kind of notice! lint what e((ually 
astonishes me is, that the very charac- 
ters against wlioiii 1 planted iny ])hilo- ^ 
sophical canons — that is my pen — 
point-blank, had me as a friend, 
instead of shrinking from the terrors 
of my presence. Here comes one ; — I 
could frown him dead, but that hc\ 
dead already. 

Jo/in T/iurfeil. — lla, ha, ha, ha, ha ! 
If we hadn’t diddled Death himself 
here, and fairly cut him for ever, 

1 should surely die of laughing ! 
Alas, old boy! I have vile news for 
you. Those above have served you 
as they did me — You’ie dissected ! 
you’re dissected ! Knives, and hooks, 
and little pincers, are at you this 
moment — the devil knows how many ! 
One’s sawing through your organ of 
philolegislativeiiess, another cutting 
hib cheese on you, another his jokes ; 
another groping in your kiyjwledge- 
box, scooping out all the wise marrow, 
like a baby got at its full pap-boat. 

Philosopher {aside). — How ^ Taken 
at my word ? My will executed with- 
out a discretion f Am I dissected \ 

Thurtell. — Are you dumb? Don’t 
you believe me ? Or don’t you know 
me ? I am the hero Thurtell, that the 
wise and sovereign people exalted to 
the skies, cheered under the gallows — 
I am he that made gaolers weep — he 
that — But here comes my authority. 
Ask this young surgeon that’s just 
stepped oift of the boat. o^ght 
to know whether ymu are dissected or 
not, for he says ]|p’s just now dead of 
a prick with the knife, in paying that 
solemn last duty to your remains — of 


cutting you up pro bono publico — nlias, 
for driving in the Itinost possible ana- 
tomical knowledge into^he thickest 
possible skull. 

Philosopher. it true that I have 
been anatomised ? 

Surgeon. — Ay ; ancLi^ish had 
been anatomised alive oefore you came 
under rny scalpel. 

Philosopher. — How happy I am to 
learn that my usefulness did not end 
even with nijj life ! To push the pur- 
suit of knowledge not only to the limits 
of life, but have it still pushed through 
one’s Very entrails after life, is an 
ecslacy of utility. It«ust have been 
an august sjicctacle, — the dissection 
of a philosopher ^ 1 wish 1 could have 
hecn present myself^ • 

Surgeon. — It’s something queer, 
though, that I could’nt reap from my 
labours in \ou the small utility of 
curing myself of a pricked ifnger, ino- 
ciilat<‘d with your confounded humours 
or corruptions. 

Philosopher.— Come, come ! — don’t 
affect a stupidity unworthy of you, 
and conceal your secret satisfaction, as 
a son of science, under a false shew 
of fretfulness fur a little misfortune, 
incident to all great pursuits. I know 
you respect, nay, love me — you must 
do so, for the ze.il I proved in making 
a I resent of myself to you and your 
brethren. 

Surgeon. — A pretty present, truly! 
As pretty as N(‘ssink’s shirt; and if I 
were Hercules, by Styx, I would tllhnk 
you for It as he thanked the centaur for 
stealing his wife. 

Thurtell. — ^I'his life in death is as 
good fun, almost, as life in London. 
I’pon my soul though, I’m sorry that 
old gentleman came to nip end at last. 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

Philosopher . — Your end? I was 
dissected as a philosopher — you as a 
felon. 

Thurtell. — I’m glad to hear you 
have a voic*e, *-a very fine distinction ! 
Pray, after teaching every body to quake 
and quad at the thought of being ana- 
tomised for ajklon, how ivill you un- 
teach this at tnee, avd iflake every body 
eager to be cut up for a philosopher 1 

Philosoplur. — VVithhim I discourse 
not ; but you 1 really respect for having 
seen farther into a utilitarian philoso- 
pher than he ever saw or could see 
himself— -to say nothing of the little 
matter of martyrdom. 

Surgeon. — You are a vain old cox- 
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comb ! aod I have a revenge in 'store 
that ril now enjdy to your morti- 
fication. First, your whim of becoming 
“ a subject," and so contnbulingi a 
single carcass to the cSuse of science, 
was no more respected than would 
have been yew choosing to become 
your ow'n chimney-sweeper, and thus 
in propria persona advancing the cause 
of humanity. Why should you not? 
Nay, you ought, to be consistent. 
Secondly, “ the severest |troke of all," 
you are buried! — almost drcently ! — 
and quite like other peo])le. So many 
of your friends came thronging 'to see 
you , 

Thurtell . — So did mine ! I’m told 
I drew a \ery full and fashionable — 
dissecting-room. 

Surgeon . — So many came to see you, 
that any serious study of you was out 
of the question. Meiely for shew', we 
slashed jbu a little here and there, 
sawed through a few of youi organs, 
and so forth ; and b) the time the 
novelty of seeing >ou he in state (after 
an odd fashion) died away, >ou began 
to be equull} stale in u literal and 
more offensive sense of that word. In 
fact, we all, operators and spectators, 
grew confoundedly tiied of v our gene- 
rous gift, voted the thing a bore, and 
got you under ground in the old 
fashion, ))leased to be iid of you. 

Philosopher. — was vei} proper. 
You don’t think 1 meant never to be 
buried, do }ou.^, Do not you know 
tliat the Liberal Warburtoinan Act ])ro- 
vides Christian iites for all, afler their 
bodies shall have sciied the pin pose o f 
science? God forbid that men with- 
out a crime should he denied Christian 
burial in a Christian country, by act of 
parliament ! 

Surgeon. — I’recious ignorance! Thus 
it is when vain men will meddle and 
mend, on superficial views of subjects, 
despising, an their “ fine frenzy ’’ of 
reforming, those minute details which, 
though beneath the notice of their 
“ rolling eye," are indispensable to 
forming a judgment. 

To make of a subject, it is neces- 
sary to actual!^ d^^olisli iP as a human 
form. Successive layers of muscles 


[December, 

are first to be cut away, to reveal those 
beneath ; the branches of the blood- 
vessels, minute as the extreme mioscu- 
Idtioris of sea-weeds or other plants, 
arc to be laid bare, by tedious pecking 
away, with pincers and scissors, &c., 
the flesh hit by bit. Absorbents and 
nerves, in their fine reticular meanders, 
are also to be followed in like mode 
by destruction^ at least comminution. 
\\ hat, think you, becomes of the brain 
— that noblest top-turret of the ruined 
castle of the soul, and palace of im- 
mortal mind ! — when its melting sub- 
stance has been all rem6Ved seriatim, 
to view a fanciful arrangement of its 
parts (merely produced by the dissec- 
tor’s own mode of cutting it, as a boy 
would carve birds or faces on his 
apple), as well as to inspect tiie inter- 
nal Jioor, as It w'ere, of the skull, 
through which all the nerves issue ? 

Besides all this necessary dispersion of 
“our brother’s " or “ our sisiei s" body, 
remember there is much wanton use of 
It, as a relaxation to the risible muscles 
of the )oung students. One will dab 
at another an eve, perhaps, left too 
long to be dissected, from its collapse; 
the missile will be answered by an- 
other, the fiist at hand — a muscle, or 
adipose membrane. It is possible the 
war muj become general, the pelting 
(indeed “ pitiless ") be carried on by 
paities, the confusion of mortal par- 
ticles \vor>e confounded ; for what can 
check the buoyant s])iriW of many 
youths gathered together ? / have setn 

all this ; ^ nav, joined in the sacnlege. 
Death lias taught me decency. I ask, 
will }ou command the anatomical 
school-boys, on pain of the rod, to 
decently deposit every pinch of human 
flesh, every dab of brain-marrow, they 
must remove in the soberest exervjse of 
their task? The idea is ridiculous. 1 
should have added, that the very i>ones 
are sawed in all ways, to exhibit the 
cancolli and marrow, all severed. Why, 
you might as rationally order that a 
bank-note, which has been w'ashed and 
frittered into its original rag -paste, 
shall be properly reposited in your 
note-case, and carefully rend over and 
preserved quasi a bank-note. It is 


♦ I a])peal, as a surgeon, to every candid surg\*ori for a oonfirmatioii of this fact 
trf wanton waste of subjects, not only by these outbreaks in the ahsenco of the 
demonstrator, whoso daily visit is but of an hoii.*, b^yt through the non-^iiteudjnce of 
young men to study each his quarter of a body which he has^liought, or rather his 
friends have. Oiigh., not the legislature to prevent at least th%,te(iste of the human 
AMitprial of instruction, which is to be acejuired at the cost, it is to be feared, of much 
nm*deniDg*^nd debasing of the best feelingp^ ? 
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not a whit greater absurdity than to 
enact that a human body shall be d%- 
centl^ deposited in a vault or grave, 
after having been thus frittered away, 
the fragments scattered, the contexture 
destroyed, every thing that goes to the 


composition of a distinctive form ut- 
terly lost, confounded, and iri-ecover- 
able ! Yet, quoth the Act, “ Be it 
enacted !*’ &c. And this is legislation 
in the nineteenth century ! 


DIALOGUE III. 


A Modern Legislator. 

[The legislator, on slopping out of 
Charoirs boat, is surrounded and 
hugued in a transport by several de- 
formed ghosts, headed by Burke, all 
bearing sucl^ affinity to winged spirits 
as bats do to birds ; that is, retaining 
strong marks of tlie beast. Bishop, 
Williams, and several never-discovered 
Burkers who ‘*died without their fame,*’ 
made up the group, gatliered togethiir 
by the patriarch Burker, as a lien ga- 
thers her chickens under her wings.] 
Modern Le^fisialor. — Help! off! 
off! Charon ! put back and take me^ 
in again, ior the love of(jod! Oh, 
how hideously they grin their love at 
me ! Are these my eApecling friends i 
Burke. — Welcome! welcome, niy 
son, my pupil! Welcome him, mv 
childien! Di'scijiles! embrace vour 
brother disciple. Behold the nuiii 
who looks at huinau Hesh with the 
same eyes of wisdom that I did, and 
no more regards it than dog’s-meat ! 

Modern Legislator. — Most del'orincd 
varnjjire ! for such sure!) tiiou art, and 
no human ghost; why do you gloat 
on me? What manner of man did 
you inhabit above, that your horrible 
dwelling has crimped and deformed 
your soul eternally in that inaiiiier ^ 
Avaunt ! wliatever you are, and your 
cursed crew I 

Burke. — Oh, bow pleasant it is to 
meet a congenial mind at lay<! Not a 
ghost — no, not even a murderer’s — has 
spoken to or looked at us before. Old 
Utility himself, as we of the fanc> call 
him, pretends not to know us, forsooth ! 
— us., his brother-philosophers, who 
learned of him himself how' to look at 
a human body, alive or dead ; that is, 
with a view to its usefulness, as staff' 
to be turned to account. The old 
turncoat! To cut us, of all people! 
But 1 exp^ted more sense from you. 

Modem Legislator. — IIow thould 1 
know you, that have little likeness to 
any thing (>n earth but the g|^'at«ram- 
ire, or Indian b:ft, that sucks men's 
lood in their slAp till they wake no 
more? 

Burke. — Restrain your tenderness, 


Burke the Burker. 

my sons, till your brother recovers 
from bis sui;prise. It is my belief he 
thinks he is going to be Burked — he is 
expecting the plaster. Alas! he for- 
gets that here our “occupation's gone." 
Npt know 7ne, the father of the Burking 
system me., whose ftame has struck 
root in your language me., whe^ am 
become already^an immortal, for in- 
venting a new criw^f • 

Modern Legislator. — What! have 
I spoken then to the monster Burke ? 
Know me, then : I am he yho has le- 
gishited on purpose against you and 
your execi-able crime ; my act has cut 
It off in Its newness, and spoiled your 
eternity. The crime, with your name, 
will ])ensh for want of an heir from 
the black register of earth, and be 
found no where but in that of hell, 
penal hell, your ultimate home. 

Burke. — These are fine airs; but 
“ tw o of a trade,” I remember our old 
])roveib <5ays. A profound legislator, 
liuly! To lessen the number — not 
ptevtnt it — ol one certain sort of mur- 
d(*r«5, which must be always more rare 
than other>, and nearly confined to 
melropt>kses, yon make every tody 
liable to be treated as you have always 
treated murderers ! Yes ; every body ! 
for w’ho can foresee, in the vicissitudes 
of twenty, thirty, or forty years, how 
poor they may become, or how friend- 
less they may die ? 

Modern Legislator. — Why, you im- 
pudent rascal ! what can you mean by 
your two of a trade ? Are w’e birds of 
a feather that w'e should flock together 
— 1 and your brood t 

Burke. — !f you hadn’t flown into a 
passion, I was going to have shewn' 
how easily you might have done what 
you only pretend to have done against 
my system^ perpcluit^. 

Modern Legi.dator. — Fa3 est ah 
hoste doccri What, pray, might be 
your wise scheme ? 

Burke. — As wise as yours, I'm sure. 
In countries of my religion (Catholic), 
I've heard fronf a priest in Ireland, 
that a sort of certificate is buried with 
every corpse whatever, setting forth 
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the belief and conduct of the deceased. 
This is meant for tire eye of St. Peter, 
some say ; btit it would do equally for 
the eye of the purchasing sui*geon, tli 
our sort of resurrection. Let such a 
little paper be printed with the age, 
marks, statur^l^very thing to identify 
the corpse — th^ printer’s abode sub- 
joined — and enclose it with every bu- 
ried person. The expense would not 
exceed that of a coranioi^ cofhn-plate. 
Hang or transport any surgeon, or his 
agent, who shall buy a subject without 
this testimonial of such body’s having 
been buried : forbid them to pay t)ie 
resurrection -many till time shall have 
elap 3 ed for this paper to be certified 
as genuine at the pria^ing-ofhce it pro- 
fesses to vssue frcin. Perha|i 3 even 
that precaution would hardly be re- 
quisite, for 1 fear it will be long ere 
my Burkit^s grow strong enough as a 
sect to mount printing-press and print- 
ers for their own use. But as bod}'- 
snatchers rarely prey beyond the pur- 
lieus of a great city, the printer could 
never reside at a very troublesome 
distance. This would by no means 
legalise body-stealing, but prevent the 
sale of bodies never buried. Surely 
as surgery has so advanced under the 
old stealthy mode of obtaining sub- 
jects, the mode by which Hunter and 
Harvey, and all the great surgeons of 
recenter date, became great ^ rejonn can 
never be so desperately wanted of a 
sudden. So thcio’s “ Burke’s Act 
agaifast Burking,” worth ten* of yours, 
or I’m not Burke. 

Modem hegislator.^ Poob ! pooh ! 

It is — It is the suggestion of not 

an M. P., so It would never answer. 

Burke . — JMy act against yours, for 
any odds 1 But, first, let me answer 
your denial of relationship to me. 
Disowning ihejet ling which prompted 
my crime, nay, constituted its only pe- 
culiarity, you deny your own principle 
— the basis of your act as it was of my 
act — a callousness of ling for the 
dead. Feeling is a prejudice, you 
maintain ; and it is all the drift of 
your legislatisii to hardAi men’s minds 
against it. H&ve«not y«u altered a 
law, on purpose to prove that all re- 
gard to the dead body is an error, 
n.erely because it sanctioned the con- 
trary sentiment, and made the being 

given to the surgeons” an aggrava- 
tion $f the penalty e^n of death ? 

Modem Legislator . — Absurd 1 What 
though 1 ^o sanction indifferencp to 


the fate of the dead body, is that coun- 
tefiancing your crime, the making it 
dead ? Does that sanction breaking 
into the bloody house of life ?” 

Burke . — No, no; it only just led 
me to the door, and set me picking at 
the lock, and will set others. What! 
are you to set us reasoning about 
every thing we used to feely without 
asking a word why, and think we’ll rea- 
son just as far as you please? Youwould 
put our beggarly minds a-horseback,” 
and then, instead of our riding to the 
devil,” as the proverb wjirns you we 
should do, you bid us stop at yow* 
door, and take our leading-strings 
again to toddle, toddle ! 

Now, though 1 am still Burke, I can 
you that it is the hrst taste of my 
punishment to see a little of my own 
deformity, and much of the causes that 
led to it. As an instance! of your con- 
ceit in swaying men’s minds what w'ay 
you please, and just so far as you 
please, look at your humane revival of 
gibbeting ! say to the poor, 

“ (food poor people, you we wanted; 
science has need of you. It is the 
merest folly to regard what becomes 
of your body after death : you mmt 
think i*o ; for we have ordered, and 
do hereby erder you for dissection.” 
\ery well ! But why blow hot and 
cold in a breath t \\ hen you are 
casting about for some extra-dreadful 
punishment for murder, you hit upon 
a very mild modiftcation of that dis- 
posal which just now you foiced upon 
the poor as a mere matter of course — 
a nothing ! That is, you hit upon 
hanging unhuried. Surely this is 
meant for a punishment to the man 
gibbeted, not the passers-by ; so there 
comes something very like a self- 
betrayal of your ow'n he, for noib it 
seems that tlie mere being unhuried — 
not cut piecemeuly bui left above ground 
to ‘‘take mine ease in my cage ” — is 
something to strike terror ; that it is 
an aggravation of death itself, a horror 
to deter from or to punish the foulest 
crime. O consistent lawgivers ! 

Modern Legislator . — So you would 
make our just principle answer for the 
length to which you have parried it, in 
your own interpretation of it, and your 
acts? 

Burke. — Ay, ay, when yoti’ve pushed 
us poor devils into Action, you fall back 
on your principles, ftid leave us to the 
consequences of our faith in you and 
them. I'hcre was once a ministry so 
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mad — a vast many years back — as to 
tell the people that they were most 
wise in returning to the law of wild 
men and brute beasts — that is, /hrre. 
They let a rabble, bigger than the 
standing army of England, occupy 
London a whole day, intrusting its 
citizens to their mercy, and the mercy 
of a thousand aecidenj^ which might 
have made them furious. They even 
were Bedlamite enough to thank an- 
other mob, as large, for threatening 
their very selves, and their existence 
as a government. Well, all this was 
mighty flattering to the majesty of the 
mob, especially in my mobbing coun- 
try, little Ireland. To find rebellion 
in such favour at head-quarters was 
just what they liked, but never dreainell 
of hoping for; so to it they went. But 
just by that time their bullying had 
served their masters’ purpose : they 
were firm in their seats for a time, so^ 
rebellion was no longer patriotism ; 
treason, instead of being thanked , was 
to be hanged and quartered again as 
usual. My poor countrymen were re- 
warded by bullet and broad-swoid, for 
acting on the very principle laid down 
as a duty and rule of action by those 
who thus butchered them. 

Modern Legislator. — Burke a poli- 
tician ! And what has that to do with 
your charging your villany on my 
doctrine? 

Burke, — A great deal in the way of 
parallel. 1 say that there is not one of 
my countrymen who has died (howe\er 
justly) by soldier’s sword, or hang- 
man’s rope, but might ha\e said to the 
minister of that day, “ Brother rebel! 
this is your work.” Just so I say to 
you, the father of my principle, “ Bro- 
ther Burker, this is your work 1” Ilow 
can you deny that your doctrine and 
mine is the very same ? And if you, a 
poor “ bit by bit” half pliilosopher and 
reformer of old errors, dared not push 
your own discoveries into action, that 
only shewed me the greater of the t>vo. 
1 reasoned as well as you. That “ life” 
you suffered to keep possession of your 
“ house,” when you and philosophy 
wanted it, I dared to eject. But 1 
took care «to select for this process 
mostly such life as was better dut of it 
than in. ^'ly reason told me (and I 
defy you to deny her trutli)y^haf life 
was but a curse* and burden to a 
decrepit starviog^oman, or an over- 


worked idiot, who could not enjoy it 
otherwise than a oeast of burden can 
his. Such sort of poor devils we 
, Idbked out for. Now, pray let me ask 
you, what was it in my new crime 
which so shocked all ^ world ? My 
object? No ; that w^^noney. Every 
London assize shews you a murderer 
for the sake of money. My mode of 
practice ‘i That was absolutely hu- 
mane (no merit of mine). The stupf- 
fied victim %uffered neither foresight 
nor pains of death. Those murderers of 
the old school did their work bloodily 
anrl cruelly ; yet th^ have been al- 
lowed to die withoura hiss, while I 
was ill danger of being torn to pidbes, 
— was viewed as# a wild beast, — I was 
the “ monster Burke !” I* defy you, 
senator as you are, to assign any cause 
for all this, but that 1 stood the first ex- 
ample of that litter contempt of man's 
form, as distinguished from the brutal, 
whicli you yourself and your party in- 
culcate by act of parliament. I looked 
at a fine muscular frame with the cal- 
culating eyes of a true Utilitarian. 1 
surveyed a healthy young woman, not 
— as the pretty fool might fancy, smirk- 
ing to the eager notice, — as a fine girl, 
but as a fine subject. It made no differ- 
ence in the crime, or its cruelty, whether 
the ten pound, which was my tempta- 
tion, was to be taken from the pocket 
of my prey, or procured by sale of the 
flesh. The extravagant horror of my 
crime was, after all^ then, you s^, a 
mere matter of sentiment ; which you 
declare to be a thing mattering nothing 
at all, ill this wise age ! Yet it was 
strong enough to make men's blood 
run cold at the bare thought of my 
deed, — made murder and robbery 
shrink into petty crimes before the 
enormity of mine. 

And as to your legislating against my 
acts, faith! 1 think a really piteous 
fellow m St. Stephen’s had need get up 
to legislate against yours. To deny a 
man, wdio has not where to lay his , 
head alive, any resting-place even 
when he’s dead, — to enhance, by his 
horror, or feai* or disgjisA of his after- 
treatment, tfie bittttness of a friendless 
and homeless death, — that is your hu- 
manity ! When a man hereafter wants 
terms to stigmatise the barbarity of fsfy 
act, let him flunk of your^s, and say, as 
<< bad as the Anatomy Act 
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f DIALOGUE IV. 

Utilitarian Philosopher. Shakespeare. 


“ Tu mafts i 

Utilitarian Philosopher, — And you 
confess to vu^ing that epitaph for 
yourself, whicli \ read at Slralford-on- 
Avon, where I went on purpose to see 
your house — 

•• Good friend ! for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed l^ere ; 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed be be that moves my bones.” 

Shakespeare. — I know nothing'-in 
the lines to be^ashamed of. 1 wrote 
tbe'ib to express a natural sentiment, 
which I liope was ndi outraged by any 
indecencies after rfiy death. How kind 
of my brother-townsfolk s to preserve 
my name in their little place so long ! 
Had I bem buried in London, where 
I earned my bread by writing plays, 
my doggerel epitaph would have been 
no more respected or remembered than 
they. Yet I was known about the 
theatres, and even among the wits of 
that day. But there’s nothing like a 
man’s birth-place for preserving liis 
memory. 

Philosopher. — How ? You astonish 
me ! I have found all the spirits here 
in this valley well acquainted with the 
doings of our world. As for poets, 
when I sought for you among great 
mobs of them, and could no where 
find you, I thougftt they were all mad. 
They came flocking dowm to 'meet Cha- 
ron, with every new comer, in actual 
shoals; and everyone bawled to him 
the same question, which was, What 
the world was saying about himself? 
The most piu;my ghost among them 
would inquire with a sort of fury, 
which set even the grim ferryman 
laughing till he held his sides. But 
as for you, you seem to retain nothing 
of anxiety but that humble sort of am- 
bition, that tender desije of surviving 
in the hearty ratlier than the mind of 
those who were round your cradle, or 
followed you to the grye. And pray 
how came ft,^that wnen I gave up 
seeking you amofig the ^oets (where 
almost every one told me an unaccount- 
able lie, that, by a metempsychosis 
liiblime, your soul had been transferred 
into his little self), 1 found you at last 
by looking up, as fqr tiie sun, through 
this eclipse of light? and there you 
sat, near the brow of that mountain 
shining with asphodel, under an ama- 


' Isede meos.” 

ranth-tree, at the right hand of Aris- 
totle. I could just recognise your 
mild features through the amber cloud, 
that was like a golden-fi lined gossamer. 

Shakespeare^ — My being chiefly there 
was the reason you could not find me 
below, as well as the cause of my igno- 
rance of earth’s doings; which 1 never 
have asked about yet. But as to how 
I came among all tlie ancient sages, 
instead of harping about in the thick 
air below (here, where I came down 
at your call), you must please to ask 
that of Plato. It was he who came to 
Retell me when 1 landed. 

Philosopher. — And \ou are actually 
admitted by them as a philosopher, 

while I but I will learn modesty 

of you. i am hale-fellow ed and well 
met by the \ery scum of hell! Now 
ril rest our several claims to the title 
on our very opposite feeling about se- 
pulture. That rest and respect which 
you pathetically, solemnly inqilore for 
youi dead body, I expressly forbade 
by will for mine. And though you 
could not be expected to entertain that 
zeal for anatomical knowledge which 
influenced me, yet was there nothing 
narrow-minded in tiint great anxiety 
about a dead carcass ? To imprecate, 
curse, and conjure about mere perishing 
clay, because it once belonged to us, 
— IS that like a philosopher ? 

Shakespeare. — 1 never pretended to 
philosophy. As a proof of it, [ was 
iiunting for a friendly sheep-breeder of 
Avon-side, who came to see me on my 
death-bed, when Plato called me by 
name, afld I held out my hand, jink- 
ing It was the shepherd — so little 
thought had 1 about such high com- 
pany. But I utterly fad to comprehend 
you, when you seem to say that wlien 
we are to take leave of the sun and 
elements — when a long farewell, with 
tears and tremblings, is to be acted 
between those fond twin -beings, the 
mortal and the eternal, which have so 
long and lovingly dwelt together — then 
that mortal is to be deemfd as nought 
— as darthy already — as no more en- 
titled to decency, to one ll^ought (wliat 
hacF enf;rossed all thoughts), by this 
immortal, which had never been but 
through its being Such barbarous 
faithlessness and desertion of its long- 
cherished half and beautiful partner in 
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its fall ; this leaf^uing with death to 
dishonour it more; this, added to 
tramp! me: I'ven our brothers on its 
mournful rum — added, I say, to the 
trampling of that enemy’s pale horse 
to speed its annihilution, — seems to me 
more worthy of a beast tlian a philo- 
sopher. How could 1 dream of such 
monstrous self-iebellion# 1 no more 
dreamed of irreverently daring to ask 
Nature whif she implanted in me a 
double creatine, a flisldy spirit, some 
tender reverence for that half-creature, 
that spiritua listed flesh (though grass it 
be), — than J should of asking her why 
she made mi* man instead of beast ; 
why a thinking jiarent, eherishing my 
helpless young, insteail of a loathsome 
hog that I see dev<»uring hers alive,* 
and quite at ease after the repast I 

Pfiilosophcr . — Let me tell jou that 
herein you launch into that tumid 
eloquence, that obscure bombast, re- 
marked in writings, i allow the 
strength of the tie betwixt mind and 
body — it constitutes the triumph I 
claim for my last moments. T(» regard, 
while >et warm, >et vital, this beloved 
old accustomed form, as the mere cold 
obstructing matter, the “ kneaded clod ” 
you have talked of— this focus of iden- 
tity — this only visible, tangflilc self! — 
to antedate ihe fiightful wrench that 
must soon be, and say, “ Take, and 
destroy, even lielori* its appointed time 
of destiiiction !" — to dare this, 1 say 
— to reason ourselves into this daring, 
is a great v ictory over nature. 

Shakespeare. — The triumph of rebel- 
lion IS disgrace. Reason herself, if she 
revolt against nature, is no more to be 
trusted than is a vicegerent of a ])io- 
vince, though appointed b) Us legiti- 
mate king, to be obejed if he tufii rebel : 
his commands thenceforth become dan- 
gerously wicked, and obedience to them 
is death. And you believe that you 
overcame in the struggle, and died cal- 
lous to pity for all the pleadings of the 
flesh 1 

Philosopher. — Certainly. I gave my- 
self to the surgeons to be anatomised. 

Shakespeare. — Then w’here was the 
glory you seem to claim, and which 
(pardon me)J by favour of my mjstress 
Nature, who intrusts me with many 
secrets, I come to know was the secret 
end (perhaps unknown to yourlhlf]^ of 
the magnanimous self- assault ? To 
spurn as a clod of tne valley what you 
have convinced yourself is nothing 
more than a clod — to let carrion be 


cut up as carrion, i| not any stretch of 
intellect, metbinks. If, on the other 
him;d, human nature held out part of 
^our dying mind, and you gave up 
your shrinking flesh with secret reluc- 
tance, then you died im^volt equally 
against reason and nat^^ If you per- 
suaded yourself into unconcern, there 
was no honour ; if you did not, there 
was no merit. 

Philosopher. — Yes. The merit of re- 
volting m>sclf, and perhaps others, for 
the sake of science, and Us benefits to 
my fellow -creatures. No! 1 protest 
against the imputalioi^ of vanity and 
love of posthumous respect having jn 
flucnced me ! That would be incon- 
sistency indeed, tvhile expressly dis- 
claiminjf all postliuThous regards on 
earth ! I looked to the great nationa* 
benefit of my example, in rising above 
the weaknesses of nature by the aid of 
reason. 

Shakespeare. — Truly, this Nature 
seems to have fallen into strange dis- 
grace on earth since 1 left her there 
sovereign. For my part, I revered 
Nature as my very good, gracious, 
bmevolent, and beautiful mistress; 
and 1 used Reason as d lamp she put 
into my hand, that, when 1 missed her, 
in the fogs and foul exhalations of the 
land she placed me in, I might find 
my way nuain to her sweet presence, 
out of which to wander by myself, and, 
with all niy iiiu’horless thoughts adrift, 
was to vvdlk in the shadow of the vaMey 
of death. Now', )ou secfm to have 
exalted the lamp she gave for mere 
use, into a star to be worshipped. 
You pay it more respeet, but it does 
not do you so much service; besides 
that, gaping at it eternally, you Stumble 
into the mire, yea, often blood. A 
whole nation rushed into a sea of 
blood, we hear, like an army of lem- 
mings into the sea, by this abuse and 
idolatry. 

You envy n^, I perceive, my place 
among ])liilosophers. Do you know 
that the respect they pay me is not 
really to me, bu^ Nature ? ^ust as mor- 
tals treat an^ambassadv, with reve- 
rence proportioned lo tlie favour he 
stands in at his own court. They will 
have It that I was her domestic secre-^ 
tary. I officiated rarely in her grander 
correspondence, in which she employed 
Lucretius, Newton, and a few others; 
but 1 was the favourite confidant of 
her less awful retirements, ^hen she 
threw off the pomps of almightiness, 
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and half disrobed/^to me a mortal. 
Judge, thei^ my astonishment to hear 
of the great virtue of resisting, of van- 
quishing her! — of the little light she. 
gave, to prevent our straying from her, 
being used \^lead your glimmering 
way as far fi*^. her as possible ! So 
widely astray, so foully floundering in 
dangerous ways, dark and among bca'^ts, 
methinks that intellect is wandering 
which believes that the warm fair body 
of a dear child, or wife,*br sister, five 
minutes dead, is no more to be re- 
garded than the dead rat rotting in the 
common sewer, by him whose eyes 'are 
yet wet with tne parting tears — him 
wlio, a few minutes before, held it to 
his heart as precious'as its life*.s blood 1 
This is the prind/ple you advocate — 
this the feeling you would make national 
by your example ; would God so aban- 
don to bhnd brutality the hearts and 
minds demented by such example ? 
You claim the alliance of Reason, too, 
in vain. Even raan*s “ reasoning 
pride” is on the side of humanity. 
Reason — right — religion — morality — 
antiquity — analogy — which of these 
does not eloquently plead for the dead ? 
Which of these does not demand, m 
mercy and in justice, the poor tribute 
of a veil — a veil of earth for fallen 
mortality, undergoing the shames and 
dishonours of the penalty of Adam, 
and transfigured under die heavy hand 
of Death ? 

iPhilosopher.—^Does not Reason as- 
sure me that the w^orms whl speedily 
execute, in a still fouler manner, that 
sentence of dissolution gone forth at 
the moment of parting, which the knife 
of Science will execute with benefit to 
the living? 

“ Tabesne cadavera solvat, 

An rogus baud refert?” 

says Lucan. 

Shakespeare. — Granted. I3ul in in- 
ferring thence the bl^melessness of 
apathy towards our friends’ remains, 
ou reason as if nothing but matter 
ad place in the system of the world — 
as if there i^ere no sufh thing as affec- 
tions, antipatnie^, idea^ associations 
of ideas — nothing of all that fine inner 
system of springs which indeed may 
*'be called the soul of the world, and 
wields this vast machine of sentient 
beiog, and gives it all its character 
distmetive from tlie mass of stone, 
eaiw# tre^, minerals, with which it is 
-Wiirled ^round in the revolutions of 


t^eir common abode. All instincts 
that impel us to the noblest, qr deter 
from the most hideous actions, are to 
us pure prejudices; that is, they baffle 
human judgment to assign a wherefore. 
We take them upon trust, but our 
trust is in Him who cannot deceive. 
True it is, that, by the utmost outrage 
you or a wild beast could inflict on 
the dead, you or he would but antedate 
the work of Corruption. And he who 
burned the temple of Ephesus did but 
anticipate the work of Time, which 
would surely lay those vails as low in 
the dust, as his firebrand did in ashes. 
Yet the destroyer stands cursed in the 
register of Fame, though his destruc- 
tion was thus impotent of injury. And 
‘‘may we not say, that he who timelcssly 
dcmolisheth a human body, albeit the 
hand of Corruption be upon it, hath 
equally destroyed a temple — not made 
with hands — a more glorious temple? 
where not a hollow idol — not a blood- 
stained Diana, but a living Deity, but 
God the Father and God the Son — 
the one hath built, the other tenanted 
during his sojourn with us on earth I 
the lodging of a Saviour ! the forsaken 
palace of the Holy Ghost ! 

But let us return to lowlier topics — 
to my birth-place, and your visit there- 
to. And you indt'cd made a journey 
thither on my account! Wliy'^ Did 
you expect to find me in my old elbow'- 
chair, or under my mulberry-tree, after 
two hundred years’ burial ' 

Philosopher . — Whi/? You are face- 
tious. You might as well ask, did 
Tully, who tells ns that he could not 
refrain, when in Greece, from frequent- 
ing the shades and porticos of the Aca- 
demy, the ruinous haunts of sages, ex- 
pect to be m at supper-time witlj Flato 
and his friends, dead so long before? 
I made my pilgrimage to your town 
(as thousands do yearly) on the same 
principle which attracted the Roman 
orator to the long- forsaken seats of 
Eloquence and Philosophy. 

Shakespeare . — Yet the trees and por- 
ticos of those seats were never more 
than timber and stone. ,The walls of 
my house of birth were never aught 
but earth — but burned dsiy. Notwith- 
standing this, Cicero venerated the one, 
you the other, afler so loqg a desertion 
of^.heM. Then, methinks, man’s soul 
should, after its departure, throw some- 
what of awe, of fccredness round its 
deserted dwdling-plaoe — not of earth 
baked in fire, but, for a long time, part 
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of its immortal self 1— that delicate 
crimson gem of matter and quintes- 
sence t>f clay, through which it lived 
and thrilled with joy or agony to its 
utmost outskirts. This you deny. 

Philosopher . — You have stolen a 
brick of rhetoric from your new-found 
brother Socrates, I suspect. I did not 
see the drift, before, of your sudden 
flight to Stratford-on-Avon. Analogy 
there, I confess, is on your side. But 
a right and laudable feeling often ope- 
rates to our injury. Then it is to be 
fought againsL 1 give up my sister’s 
remains, whicTi feel nothing; and by 
so doing, 1 spare suffering to my child, 
which feels acutely, through the new 
lights thrown by anatomical research 
on the art of healing. i 

Shakespeare . — That art, like all others, 
has its limits, and they have been 
reached. The proportion of deaths to 
births varies accord mg to climate, modes 
of life, 'war or peace, plenty or want; 
but ts not at all affected hp the c etremes 
o f anatomical ignorance or discovert / — 
a pretty clear jiroof that the real saving 
of life is insignificant, in a broad view 
of the question . The kingdom of J'leath 
is not to be curtailed of its proportions. 
Virtue and Temperance can indeed do 
much to prevent its unnaUiral over- 
growth, but these re(iuire nirely the 
aid of Art. Luxury, ilie arch traitor 
to Life, with Disease his offspring, is 
perpetually at work against the lord 
he seems to pamper, and pioneering 
on the side of the pale Enemy, ex- 
tending his realm till it encroaches on 
that of the living ; just as the fouler 
passions, which are the mind's not, 


with Sin their son^are ever increasing 
the mortality am%g souls, and en- 
lairing the kingdom of Satan. But 
^Ltfkury works by mine and sap — the 
‘stealthy chronic^ not the flying acute 
(the dart from God’s quiver), is 
the species of arms Je wields, and 
against these art is impotent. The 
handicraft of operative surgery is the 
main good to be promoted by dissec- 
tion, therefore; and this can be pre- 
served without new regulation J3is- 
covenes made in the occult recesses of 
man’s body are, for any useful purpose, 
like the discovery of a new star in the 
dusk abysses of space^splendid vani- 
ties — no more. There is a myster^ of 
fraud, and a supcRtition in the cure of 
bodies iks well as seuls, practised by 
pretenders to the secret of the salvation 
of both. Those rake m dead carcasses, 
expose tlie sad secrets of fnortality, 
^ sickening the very sun with the sight 
of Death at his work — crying out from 
time to time, “ T have found it!” as if 
thenceforth man should never die, till 
he should be at the end of his line as 
measured by Nature — meanwhile, these 
tragic al>ominations cease not, and he 
dies at every age as before, and Death 
finds no famine, l^'hcse, again, torment 
minds with imposition of strange, im- 
[H)ssible tasks of belief, with pains and 
penances, to avert the death of souls. 
Both these sorts of empirics, and their 
victims also, overlook the only true 
and natuml preventNe — ready, ob- 
vious, cas}s and delightful — in every 
man’s reach, in every man’s power — 
ui the one case Temperance, in the 
other Mojahtp. 


DIALOGUE V. 

The Mohern Lrci-si.ATOR. Plato. 

Omnia incerta ratione, et nntura* majestate ubcUta.” — P li\. Uh, ii. cap, ;^7. 


Plato . — Minos wants you. 

M. Legislator {still surrounded bp 
Burke, Bishop, and the rest ). — Thank 
Heaven, then, 1 shall get nd of these 
loving rascals at last, and find proper so- 
ciety, “ Divine Plato!” let me embrace 
you. Where is Solon ? How is Draco ? 

Plato . — Y ou deceive yourself. Y ou 
are accused a criminal, and roust 
plead your cause before Mmos. • You 
have disturbed the peace of this finnous 
metropolis of the terrestrial esnpiae, 
never before brokenf setting variance 
betwixt dead and diad. Here, where 
Cesar and Pompey renew their alli- 
ance, and Anthony and Augustas laugh 

VOL. VI, NO. xxwr. 


to think how small a matter they dis- 
puted for — all IS strife among the ghosts 
of your paltry island. Here a wife 
haunts a husband, who has survived 
her awhile, like a fuiy. Instead of the 
white-marbled, sweet body, and the 
sleepy smile of natural^ creath which 
she left with'*him, Snd ought to re- 
appear in to him on their meeting, she 
presents a shape only of man, com- 
posed of bloody fragments of many* 
bodies, more hideous than one trodden 
into a battle-field bv a thousand hoofs, 
gory, and miry, ana corrupting withal. 
Theie a child pursues a parent that 
knows It not— not with love, but impish 
:i 1) 
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revenge — in the form of a brown 
and shrivelled mummy, spread open 
from head to toe, witii all the blood- 
vessels laid nad(ed, branching dowif in 
red and yellow meanders, as injected' 
with wax. A sister appears in her 
bones pursui^a brother every where, 
and demandiijgHheir robes of flesli un- 
timely stripped away by knife or by 
boiling; while the pursued very often 
is himself pursuing nis nearest kin, for 
having reduced him to the same shiver- 
ing odious condition among us. Their 
confused cross charges, and wr^th, and 
wail, have reached the ears of Mipos. 
All the acciiset^' accuse you and some 
wftuld-be philosophers, of having ex- 
cited, by your doctrine and examples, 
this geiidiral violation of the dead. 
Minos has acquitted all as under influ- 
ence, and calls you to his bar as sole 
defendant, against those ten thousand 
ghostly plaintiffs. C’oine along, they 
are all waiting ; come, and defend your- 
self. Meanwhile, tell me your grounds 
of defence. 

M. legislator — I hope Draco or 
Lycurgus, some lawgiver who w’as su- 
perior to Nature’s weaknesses, will be 
my counsel. 

Plato. — Draco was ferocious against 
even minor crime, but not against in- 
nocence : he never punis/wd povertp. 
As to Lycurgus, do you not know that 
even he, stern as he was, — he with his 
iron heart and money — he allow ed olive- 
bopghs and myrtle as trophies for the 
dead ? « 

M. Legislator . — The schoolmaster 
and the march of mind aie on then 
career to small purpose, if a false feel- 
ing is to stand in the way, and not he 
put aside. Such is awe and tender- 
ness for what cannot feel tlie one, and 
ought not to inspire the other. Though 
Nature herself deceive us, our reason 
should hold fast eternal truth, and vin- 
dicate the unshackled intellect's right 
to shake off the soft imposture. The 
time is come when onl/ stern reality is 
deemed worthy of tlie regard of philo- 
sophers. The reign of imagination 
is past, and Ihe feelfbg we have ex- 
terminated (it vS, have^ succeeded as 
those ghosts tell) belonged to that past 
poetic era. 

^ Plato — I have heard much of this 
pompous jargon among tho.se of late 
returned from that little province of 
ours, whence you borne. Vain man ! 
And if YOU could reduce your world, 
which God (more benignant to you, 


than you to yourselves) has so plea- 
santly beautified for you beyond mere 
utility, into a great laboratory, and 
humankind into machinery, — are you 
sure that you would be producing the 
greatest quantity of happiness to the 
greatest number? Methmks all the 
flush and painting and music around 
you, which make this open volume of 
nature not a i^le prose index only of its 
Author’s work and powers elsewhere, 
but is itself a fine poem, fit for angel 
eyes, ought to instruct you better. 
Should God have commissioned a 
Utilitarian (I think that^s the word) to 
make man, he would have omitted 
neives and heart — if a world, he would 
have denied it the blessing of the invi- 
juble dew', and watered ii with the hail- 
storm. Nature deceives us hourly into 
true substantial bliss. Krror is but ft 
softer and greener byway to Truth, by 
which Mercy leads us daikbiig; and 
Imagination, to the realities of our 
tossed being, is as the oil with which 
the bird smoothes his wing against the 
storm he must ride, to let the heavy 
tears of heaven glide off, that would 
else weigli him down to the earth. 
Love of fame is the dream of a dieam ; 
for fame itself is but a wondrous acci- 
dent in humiin lot, a miracle of escape 
from the great doom, a chance loophole 
in the curtain of oblivion, the peeping 
forth of one human relic through the 
w^de green of the old battle-field of 
myriads dead. Yet has not that dream 
of a prodigy beyond hope blest the 
world with great and good men and 
actions'' Do you not find Nature 
(vvhie}i is God laying aside his glory to 
allow our approach) hourly putting on 
our senses the greatest deceits ? 

You ivalk m a fine autumn midnight 
under a young moon and all the stars. 
You see a dome triumphal of azure 
diamond, or some such wondrous stone ; 
yet you look on empty nothing. You 
see sparks of fire, but they are real 
worlds. Then you see a ruined world 
rustling down heaven — for one of them 
is falling! but that is no world, but 
such an ignited earthy sweat as you 
shall see in the next fen. In one thing 
alone you are not deceived, that is, tlie 
reality of blessed calm imposed by the 
whole on a humble mind. You may 
acktiiro^ and feel, without* distrust, the 
sofi, solemn, siledi spinning of so many 
orbs that do not w«ke the watchful bird 
at roost in the forest; may marvel at 
the nightly miracle of worlds careering 
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with all their continents and oceans, 
with all their freight of millions of 
being^ their works and wrecks, be- 
coming also at one and the same time 
little golden lamps peeping through 
that forest, to light a lover or a shep- 
herd home ! Your own bosom-calm is 
the only reality ; within is truth alone, 
without all IS fallacy, '^et would not 
he be a vain man who would wish to 
innovate, and to disturb that peace 
which may truly be called the peace of 
God ? 

M, Legislcf^or. Doubtless ; for 

there nothing is wanting. 

Plato. — Ves : Truth i*< wanting. 
Truth j which you pretend !S the 
WMW bonum — the end and aim of 
Philosophy ; whereas true \^'lsdom(• 
must imitate Nature, and often dis- 
pose It for man’s good. 

But now 1 shall imagine a reasoning 
magician to start u]i at your side amidst 
that beauty of night, and assert the right 
of your cheated senses to the naked 
reality. I’lrst, he sets Reason to work 
to demonstrate to you that there is no 
yellow, red, or green in that autumn 
forest, no blue in that sky, no colour, 
no calm, no sdence, no scintillating 
lumps of gold — that all is delusion — 
that, in fact, the wdiole is at system of 
tremendous machinery working in the 
sable desert of illimitable space. 
Slnughtway he tears from your eyes 
that lucid veil the atmosphere, and 
(saving you alive by his art magical) 
Truth — grand eternal Truth is before 
you ! First, all colour flies the face of 
the earth, as the blood from the face of 
a human being dead suddenly of joy, 
in the very height of its mantling, 
glorifying the countenance, as colour 
does all nature. The insuftei-aWe fixed 
glaring of so many suns, though beam- 
less; the flying across each other’s path 
of so many orbs, thick as hail on a 
whirlwind, — a storm of worlds! the 
thunder of their mere motion more 
fatal than the bolU of our thunder ; the 
banging ruin of the moon ; the ghastli- 
ness of those dead suns shorn of their 
beams, yet blasting to human eyes; 
the horrible, though obedient uproar of 
elements at wprk (God’s tamed tornado 
flying eternally!) — I say, couliP man 
survive, how ^ould he curse his puri- 
fled extended vision, his acquaMtarfbe 
with Truth, his friendly disenchiinter, — 
and pray for his solemn night again, 
its silent heaven, and that heaven’s 


winking or stead^st lights, gentle as 
gazing gres ? 

M. fjegislator. I have always 

^ hArd you were a poetical kind of phi- 
losopher. This is agreeable to your 
doctrine in your RepuUic, that men 
may and must be decej^ to their own 
good; but how doS this laboured 
imagery (so far tolerable as it beguiles 
our way) apply to me ? 

Plato. — You are that disenchanting 
magician, ’^^u have stripped the pre- 
sence of death of its salutaiy awe — its 
grand .melancholy, so ameliorating to 
inifids, so congenial to hearts ; and by 
so doing, have introduced something of 
that hideous, mournful, terrific change 
into the moral wVirld (far your in- 
fluence extended), which my magician 
would work in the physical, by thus 
shewing the beauty of night naked, 
thus exposing the grim realties of the 
, elements. 

M. Lrgutlator. — A truce with flights 
and metaphor. Can you deny, that in 
my zeal for perfecting anatomists, I 
proved my zeal for the good of my 
species — my desire to spare suffering 
and death to mankind ? 

Plato. — I might have allowed you 
this merit of a mistaken zeal, had 1 not 
clianced to know’, that lately you stood 
up in the senate-house (Mere, where 
yon were placed as the guardian of 
public peace ! ) to sanction the people 
in Its breacli, to chafe their madness, 
which you were bound to assuage ; that 
you, by diJing so, risked a civil war, 
with all Its homicides, parricides, fra- 
tricides, burnings, and blood, for a 
factious purpose ; that you would rush 
to war abroad also, excite Europe to 
arms in a Quixotic crusade in the cause 
of revolt against rule the world over ; 
and did 1 not know’ that this fact can- 
not be unknown to you, — a single 
active week of such a war, civil or co7i- 
tinental, must sacrifice more human ife 
than the utmost perfection of surgery ^ 
bought by the utmost violation of justice 
and mercy ^ could save in a millennium ! 

M. Jjeguilato ^ — I stood^ up in the 
sacred cause of freedom, ^not Faction. 

Plato. — Tifen, whj did you invade 
the right of a freeman to his own flesh ? 
Whose person was not free and safe 
in Britain, except indeed the wretches 
aimed at by your Act ? How ! Do you 
religiously dispose pf the least of per- 
sonal goods, agreeably to the will of the 
deceased, and refuse to his la^t prayer 
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and disposal bis /)eri^ni7se/^? ‘‘Science people that none invades I The sena- 

has need of it/' you'lteU me ; so has the torial philanthropist, trembling lest a 
want and ndkedness of thousands need, life be lost under an unskilled surgeon, 
more bitter need, of his land, gdld, raising the war-whoop which is the 

clothes ; yet you have not dared to de- knell of tens of thousands 1 The world, 

mand them. A^bber of the friendless I find, is not a whit wiser or better for 

man — to his wfrv bones, lashing him- its age, since my days I 

self into a fur^ for the rights of the 

DIALOGUE VI. 

Leoislator. Plato. Minos. 


Minos . — As the accused is, you 
say, labouring under an infatuation, 
take him aside, and impress on him, if 
possible, a sen^ of the rights of the 
detid, by shewing him, as it were m a 
phantasmagoria, the vsages of the living 
towards them, iii«all times. -Let him 
observe the contrast with the modern. 
Bring him then before me, to plead 
guilty orf otherwise to the shrieking 
charges of this horrible crowd. 

yiuto. — Accused, give reins to your 
imagination, and mount w'lth me a 
cloud overhanging your earth. Time 
and space are here no more. Ourselves 
are but pictures, and our existence 
thought ; and where and what we ima- 
gine ourselves, there we stand, and such 
we exist. Tlie world, you see, is be- 
neath us, revolving, and presenting 
successively its checkered surface m 
habitable patches amidst the vast waters 
to our eyes, downcast as from a watch- 
tower. But let us confine our regard 
to Jiuman obsec^tiies, as befits those 
who have concern with tliut alone of 
human affairs ; and thus, as it were, 
watch the great funeral procession of 
man round the globe. Elevate your 
thoughts to the height of this solemnity. 
Cease to view it, as you have viewed, 
as the removal of offal; but see the 
inaugural pomp of Heaieii's heir en- 
tering on Ins majority, his part to be 
acted above the sun! putting off the 
childishness, the nonage of human 
life, and assuming the winding-sheet, 
the toga of immortality. 

Back beyond conjecture the mighty 
train begins, yet its vestiges are visi- 
ble. 1 see* v,ast san<]f&, and sphinxes 
half buried, whiVe and*'soiitary ruins 
gleaming across them, and pillared 
wrecks of gigantic temples shadowing 
* the huts of the wild herdsmen that roam 
those lifeless vales of the drifted hills. 
But in the midst are mountains, rising 
like peaked islancls in the dead sea of 
desert. Those are “ built with hands," 


yet rival the Almighty’s own, and built 
but for the dead ! They, are graves ! 

I see the bones of a patriarch being 
conveyed with teriderest reverence to 
the place of his fathers, four hundred 
years after Ins burial and embalming. 
4t is Joseph. 

There are the Persians in flowing 
robes, and spreading beard, and gaudy 
turbans, busied m enveloping their 
dead in wav ; the dusky Egyptians in 
precious spices and gums, and build- 
ing a palace for a charnel-house. VVe 
look now on an elegantf irecian nioumcr ; 
she IS washing half-burned hones m 
milk and wine, and more plentifully 
with her tears, they fall so fast ; and 
now she folds them in finest linen, and 
dries them in her bosom. But this 
other moupjier, of the same bright land 
indented with blue sea, has not in- 
trusted her dead to the fierce salvation 
of file, but buried it ; for it is a child, 
and the soft hones of infancy they fear 
will perish utterly in that element, 
which but sets free from moist and 
clogging parts that imperishable pari 
in adult bodies, which, though the leav- 
ings of death and fire, defies future fate, 
and slays with the mourner — his eter- 
nal treasure, safe in that urn which he 
himself «jhall enter in like form. Jhose 
we see strewing myrtle and amaranth 
over such a fair tomb, with a grove 
planted to weep over it, are (Grecians ; 
and those others, over another as beau- 
pful, are Homans, for they arc plant- 
ing roses. 

But what sight is coming? Here 
are great groups of weary, long-tra- 
velled people, each bearing in his arms, 
with the care of a mother towards the 
child she carnes, a putrd corpse, or 
mouldy skeleton, or heap of bones, that 
has been a father or brother, each in 
vafiou* stages of decay, proportioned 
to the dales of its' interment. They are 
bringing them frdb'i all parts, to what 
they call their Feast of the Dead ; and 
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all arc disinterred that have died since 
the former festival, of years ago. Those, 
you perceive, are only savages, who 
evince all that tenderness for their dead 
fi lends by their faces and breasts 
painted red, their bodies with various 
figures drawn on them, their bracelets, 
bells, and elongated cars drawn down 
to the shoulders. Now ^ley sit round, 
and all those human ruins are honoured 
as guests alive. Behold now with what 
solemnity they reiiiter tliem, practising 
all the sepulchral forms by games and 
festival, wliicl^, at the same time, the 
refined (ireeks and Romans are prac- 
tising, of w'hose existence and names 
these poor people are ignorant; they 
ranging the wild shores of tlie Mexican 
(>iilf, and along the Misissippi,and the* 
pronooko, — so wide is this custom 
spread among the aborigines of Ame- 
rica. A queen appears sitting in ashes, 
ashes on her head, ashes in the cup she 
IS about to drink with many tears. The 
husband she mourns is m tiiat cup, 
herself the white sepulchre to which 
she IS committing liim, at once his 
priest, mourner, and grave. 

J/Dok now in yondei distant region — 
you may sec the Jndo-Clnnese savage 
giving the same strange burial of love 
to Ills old life-weaiy jiaienty winch that 
queen, dnided from him by ages and 
by oceans, thought fitting for her hus- 
band. 

That white-headed man, who has 
mounted a tree, has invited those his 
friends who crowd beiiealh, to yield 
him the grave be desires, by partaking 
of bis body for a feast. They shake 
the tiee, and in a mournful shrill voice 
all sing a dirge, saying, “ The season 
IS come — the fruit is ripe, and it must 
descend.”* • 

He descends, and the funeral rite is 
performed. In those spots, cut ofl’from 
all w'e have just looked down on by 
the widest waters of the jilaiiet, the 
Pacific, and which are now diitctly 
under, you see the lone islander in his 
Stivageness, with Ins body stained blue 
and black, his bracelets of shells, and 
ruff of feathers, sitting sorrowful by his 
Moral, the burial-place of his kindred, 
liis spear, |nd his pursuits, and his 
fierceness, are all hud by, and mourn- 
ful music oi^ly is heard, mourners only 
are seen— a piteous moaning, ur)peamng 
from rise to set ot*sun — for a dead 
friend has been reJbntly deposited, as 


a rich treasure in^safety, in that place 
of skulls. • 

Look once again— that fToor Chinese 
^ha? sold himself for a slave. Yet he 
walks away happy, for he has now the 
means of buying a coffin for his father.* 
Admirable piety ! ^ Ha^we not seen 
enough ? ' ^ 

l*intosopfier , — Tht spirit of a man, 
even divested of mortality, cannot see 
unmoved so much of human death and 
affection. l«avvait the moral of this 
sepulchral phantasma. 

Fl(i{o. — Remark, 1 conjure you, the 
wQjid rolls diversity in garb — in coun- 
tenance — in character of the groups 
we have seen ; from the pale beauty, 
through the olive^ the dusky red, the 
bronze, atiie copper •tint, to* the dark 
jaundice -hue of llie Hottentot and 
shining jet of the Guinea negro ; from 
extreme refinement to barba«jty — from 
the soul Itself, eloquent in every look, 
to the almost bestial nature, louring 
or grinning in the ferocious, grim, or 
apish features. Add to this, the dis- 
severed ages of the world which they 
have appeared in to us — yet see a// 
Mourtit rs — all lender protectors of the 
dead I all assimilated in that one fine 
feeling, though thus cut off from each 
othci, fioin any common source for that 
fetling, — such as tradition or borrow- 
eil contemporary custom, — by oceans 
and by ages, as proved by those diverse 
features they present I To w hat other — 
what less sacred foifnt, shall we tjace 
up this «uty in the midst of such 
varn*ty, but iii the bosom of God t — but 
His will, conveyed thence straight to 
the bosom of his creature, which we 
call instinct? It cannot be but that 
something like unity in the mode of 
indulging it would also have been pre- 
served, had It any human origin. But 
tbere we see all is wild opposition and 
mere option. One nation devours its 
own species in the fury of war, another 
in pure love. hile one gives the 
human body tft dogs mercilessly, ano- 
ther devotes to these animals those 
they love, as tlie most merciful buiial, 
believing that Uiey shall [Kissess evei^ 
dog into whiA they thu? enter as food, 
to hunt their prey for them in the 
savage Elysium of their world to come. 
Nothing IS in common among them bu# 
ihe feeling — what shall be said to its 
immutable unity, ubiquity, eternity? 
For whither sliall* we turn for an in- 


* Ur. l.evdeii. 
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stance of sage or sarage maltreating a 
dead relative ? * 

Yet let lis poise ourselves on our 
cloud once more, to finish our vievT of. 
sepulchral rites, for I behold a spot 
approaching familiar to your eyes. A 
scene sad ano^nder 1 A young wife 
in the arms of her husband and — of 
Death. The faint eye — the deadly 
white beauty with the cheek’s rose — 
the blue exposure of veins through the 
attenuated skin — all tell ».s her malady 
and fate. That he touches her fragile 
frame with a sort of sacred softness of 
tender fear — that he tries every posture 
by which she mfty more easily lay back 
hee head on his bosom to her last sleep 
— that he will not permit a hand but 
his own td grasp the thinness of hers — 
tJiat is natural — that we see. And 
now, now — a horror comes dark into 
her eye, ij dilates — she gasps — it re- 
mains fixed towards, not on his face. , 
She has bequeathed her soul to Him 
who gave it — her body to him who 
had It. 

Look once more, if you have the 
heart. That body, so tremblingly ali\e 
once to modesty, lies naked among 
strangers, exposed to the eyes, and all 
mutilated under the hands, of many 


lewd young fellows, hardened by habit 
iiito utter recklessness of the pj^esence 
of death. And thus it will lie, till — 
not mercy, but the poisoned air wani 
them to let the earth hide at last what 
little can be collected of its relics ! 

Behold the sepulchral rites of Eng- 
land, as adopted by that husband! — 
and he has, ip yielding up that body, 
so confided to him, to that fate, that 
shamble, and that shame, fulfilled the 
part of a good and wise citizen, accord- 
ing to the theory of modern philosophy ! 
Impious presumption ! r 

If, seeing light shining all over the 
world, wc infer infallibly that God said 
“ Jjet there be light !” — if we also sec, 
from pole to pole, from age to age, the 
•dead respected, — shall we not thence 
equally infer that God spoke — “ Re- 
spect your dead ?” We are arrived 

— behold Minos ! How do you plead ? 

Philosopher , — I plead guilty. 

Minos . — Let him suffer what he 
would have made others suffer by our 
old law, who, wanting funeral rites, 
wandered Acheron’s foul shore — a 
hundred years’ tiansportation. 

Ghosts of the Dissected.— A righteous 
judge ! 

[Exeunt omnes. 
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No. !!• 

A Memorial from Joseph Buonaparte, at one time King of Spain, and afterwards 
Count of Survilliers, now of Park Crescent, London, to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscan}/, begging hard the honour of being knighted as one descendants 

from a Tuscan farnili/. 


Altczza Reale, * 

Giuseppe Buonaparte, di Corsica, e 
figlio di Carlo Buonaparte, umilissimo 
servo di V. A. R. con la piil profonda 
venerazione 1^ rappresenta come la di 
lui famiglia, di presente domiciliata in 
Corsica, ha avuta la siia antica engine 
dalla Toscana, e segnatarneiite da 
Firenze, dove, fino dai tempi della 
Repiibhlica Fiorentina, goclc i prim* 
oriori, e si trovi) alleata di saiigiie con 
le prime famiglie, come Albizi, Alberti, 
Toriiabuoiii, Attavanti, ed altre simili ; 
e come per divers^e combinazioni poli- 
tiche die successeio rie’ bassi secoli 
all(* repubbliclie dTtiilia, fu costretta 
lu fannglia Buonaparte, divisa allora in 
pill nimi, c seguace dal partito Ghibel- 
lino, ad abbandonarc la citta di Fi- 
renze e rifuparsi in diversi Stati ; e 
segnatainente il rarn« del siipplicante 
SI trasportb in Sarzana, allora picciola 
repubblica, dove fu amme»so ai prinii 
onori e dccorato dei ])rirni iinpieghi, 
agendo per cib contralti i pin decorosi 
niatrimonj ed alleanze con Ja famiglia 
Malaspina, ed altn illustri famiglie. 
Rappresenta innoltre il sujiplicanle 
come a\endo le tante viccnde e revo- 
luzioiii politidie sureesse in rpie’ tempi 
per r Italia tuUa, traspetata la sua 
iamiglia in (^orsica, fissb la sua resi- 
denza nclla cittii di Ajaccio, nella 
quale fu sempre la famiglia Buonaparte 
distmta e nguardata come nolwle, come 
costa dalle lettere della stessa repub- 
blica di Genova, chc dicliiarano (Jero- 
nimo Buonaparte capo de’ iioliili an- 
ziani di detta cittii, in cm i Buoria])arti 
di Corsica si trovano alleati con la 
farniglia Colon na, de’ Bozzi, d’ Ornano, 
Durazzo, e lioraellino di (.Jenova, e si 
trovano godere dei diritti signoriali del 
feudo di Bozi. Rappresenta innoltre 
come, passata la Corsica sotto il do- 
minio del Jle di Fraricia, il genitore 
del supplicante fu riconosciuto»nobile, 
e di una nq,biltu antica, e piovata al di 
sopra dei 200 anni ; e piii v^lte^m- 
messo nel numero flei dodici gentiluo- 
mini lappresentaiJtt 1’ intiera nazione, 
e nominato dall’ Assemblea Generate 
deputato della nobilta presso sua 


Majf/ it please pour Ropal Highness, 
Joseph Buonaparte, of Corsica, son of 
Charles Buqpaparte, a most humble 
servant of your R. II. , with the deepest 
respect shewetb, that his family, now 
scylen in Corsica, has had its origin 
from Tuscany, and pvcisely from Flo- 
rence, wliere, even as far back as»the 
times of the Florentine republic, it en- 
joyed tjie most disynguished honours, 
and was related with the brst families, 
as Albizzi, Alberti, Tornabuoni, Atta- 
vanti, and the like; and that, by vari- 
ous political circumstances ^hich took 
place during tlic middle ages in the 
Italian republics, the Buonaparte fa- 
mily, then divided into many branches, 
and belonging to the Ghibelline party, 
were compelled to leave Florence, 
and take refuge in different states ; 
when the branch from which the 
memorialist is descended went to Sar- 
zana, then a small republic, where his 
ancestors were admitted to the highest 
honours and offices in the state, having 
in consequence formed very noble 
connexions by mamases with the Ma- 
laspina and other iAlustriou'> families. 
Your miimorialist farther reprelBnts, 
that on account of the many revolutions 
which in those day^s took place in Italy, 
his family retired to Corsica, and took 
up Its residence at Ajaccio, where the 
Buonapartes were alw’ays considered 
a distinguished and noble house, as 
appears fiom letters even of the re- 
public of Genoa, wdiich declare Gero- 
niino Buonaparte the head of the 
noble aldermen of Ajaccio, the Buo- 
napartes of Corsica being connected 
with the families Colonna, de’ Bozzi, 
d'Grnano, Dur.izzo, and Ijomellino of * 
Genoa, and in the possession of feudal 
rights in the fcrdship of«Bozi. Your 
memorialist represents,* also, that the 
island of Corsica having passed under 
the dominion of the French monarch, 
the father of the memorialist wj» 
acknowledged of a noble extraction 
of ancient date, traced more than 200 
years back ; that* he was many times 
admitted as one of the twelve gentle- 
men representing the wh^iie nation, 
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MaeMt^ li Re Cristianissimo, il quale 
si compiacque coi^ lettera del 1779 
auteiiticare Ik nobilta di delta famiglia ; 
e, dopo le pruove fatte, Napoleone, 
fiktello minore del supphcante, fu 
Dominato da Sua Maesta fra gli alimni 
della scuola reak e militarc di Bricnne, 
da dove passb a^uella di Parigi, e da 
questa al grado d’ ufiiziale nel corpo 
reule d^artiglieria. Kappresenta final- 
mcnte, come in conseguenza della 
qualita di sua famiglia, Marianna 
Buonaparte, sorella dell’ oratore, cbbe 
r onore di essere noininata dallo stesso 
Re di Trancia a un posto d’^ilunna 
nel Coiivento S. Luigi a S. CJt, 
stal^ilito da Luigi XIV. per I'educa- 
zion'e delle giovani dame; quali posti 
e grazie non si possono otteiiere senza 
aver fatte prima le cfebite pruove' almenc 
di quattro generaziom di nobilla. 

Su tali riflessi, esseiido stata sempre 
la famiglia Buonaparte coiisiderata 
come origiiiaria della To'^cana, e de- 
scendentc da quel Giovanni Buonaparte 
che fu guarante per la repubbhca 
Fiorentiiia nella t'elebre pace slipulata 
dal C ardinal Latino, e [ler tale sempre 
ricoiiosciuta dagli stessi Buonaparti 
dunordiiti in Toscana ; iiiosso perb 
Turatore dal desiderio di iiconoscere 
Tantica sua patria, non lia dubitato di 
riccorrere al clementissinio troiio di 
V'. A. R., supplicandola umilmente a 
degriarsi d’accordargli la grazia di 
pote? prendcre per giustizia I’abito 
deir insigiie ordine di S. Stefano, 
perche con questa iiuova decorazione 
il supplicante abbia' sempre piu luogo 
ed occasione di dimostrare a A. R. 
quella profonda veneraziorie e quella 
pill fedele ubbidienza che h ben do- 
vuta alia rispettabilissima persona di 
V. A. R. e a tutta la sua augustissima 
famiglia. Che della grazia, &c. 

lo, GiustPPL Buonaparte, sup- 
plico come sopra, mano propria. 

Sua Altezza Reale ha rescritto : — 
“ Si ricavino dal supplicante le pruove 
d’esser Toscano d’origine, e si ripro- 
ponga Taffare.'’ 

Li 10 SetUm')re, 1789., 

V, Martini. 

R. Galluzzi. 


and was appointed by the General 
A-ssembly deputy of the nobility to the 
most Christian King, who with 'letters 
of the year 1779 was pleased to autlyen- 
ticate the nobility of the family ; and, 
after due proofs of it, Napoleon, a 
younger brother of the memorialist, 
w^s nominated by his Majesty one of 
die scholars of the royal and military 
college of Bn^nne, whence he went to 
that of Paris ; and from this place was 
raised to the rank of officer in the 
royal corps of artillery. Your memo- 
rialist finally represents, that, in con- 
sequence of the rank of the family, 
Marianna Buonaparte, his sister, ob- 
tained from the King of France a place 
111 the Convent of St. Louis, at St. Cyr, 
gstablished by Louis XIV. for the edu- 
cat'on of young ladies; which places 
and favours cannot be obtained with- 
out having first proved a noble descent 
for at least four generations. 

I'or these reasons, the Buonaparte 
family having always been considered 
of Tuscan origin, and descendant from 
that John Buonaparte who stood se- 
curity (bail) for the republic of Florence 
111 the famous peace signed by Cardinal 
Liitino, and having always been owned 
as such even by the Buonapartes of 
Tuscany, die memorialist, being anxious 
to acknowledge his ancient country, 
has not hesitated to have recourse lo 
the most clement throne of your R. IL, 
humbly craving him to condescend to 
grant to the memorial ist the right of 
taking the insignia of the noble order 
of St. Stephen, that with this new 
decoration the memorialist may have 
more and more opportunities of shew- 
ing to your 11. 11. that deep veneration 
and most faithful obedience wliicli is 
due lo the exalted person of your R. II. , 
and to all your most august fttmily. 
And he will ever pray, &c. 

(Signed) I, Josrpii Buonaparte, 
crave as above, with my own hand. 

IBs Royal Highness has returned the 
following answer : — “ Let die affair be 
brought forward again when the inemo- 
rialfsl has proved his Tu.scan origin.’^ 

mh Sept, 1789. 

V. Martini, ][Secrefaries io the 

R. Galluzzi, i Grand Duke.] 


The original is at Pisa, in the archives of tb'* order of Sto. Stefano, Bundle 82 
ofl789, No. 3. 
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consider it almost a sacred duty 
to assist ill transmitting to posterity 
one of the most important documents 
relative to the eventful times in which 
we live. The attitude which the King 
of the Netherlands has assumed, and 
the heart-thrilling and ofterawing spec- 
tacle of his united people — of a wliole 
nation, with one heart and one mind 


-prostrating themselves at the altar 
*of Divine mercy, and supplicating the 
God of their fathers to judge between 
them and their enemiesf before they 
make their last appe/ to the sword, 
are well calculated to excite the sym- 
pathy and the admiration of all Eu- 
rope. The following is his majesty’s 
proclamation ;-r 


“ We, William, by the Grace of God, King of the Netherlands, Prince of 
Orange N assau, Grand Duke ofLuxembefg, &c. &.c. 

“ Last year, when tlie interests of our 3ear country, in th» critical circum- 
stances in which it was placed, obliged us to support by arms the negotiations 
relative to the condition of the separation between Hollatid and Belgium, we 
were at the same time deeply imprcssAl with the 'duty of notTiaving recourse to 
them, till wc had invoked the Almighty solemnly, prostrating ourselves, together 
with our faithful people, before his throne, on an appointed day, to implore on 
our arms the blessing of Divine Providence, which, in the sequel, gav*e us such 
just cause humbly to return thanks. 

** After our victorious legions were recalled to their own country, in order to 
preserve the general peace, we constantly indulged the hope that uninterrupted 
negotiations would at length terminate in an equitable treaty. For this purpose 
we have not hesitated to offer the sacrifice of our personal rights, and of the 
private interests of our hunilies. The constantly increasing pretensions of the 
Belgian authorities and their patrons have brought us to the utmost limits of 
concession compatible witli the dignity and evident interest of the country, 

“ Tlie desired end has not, however, been thereby attained. Two of the 
powers who came forward as mediators have replied to our last proposals by a 
summons to deliver up the fortresses, which courage and perseverance have 
hitherto preserved to Holland, as securities for an equitable Arrangement ; ^d 
our remonstrances against the injustice of such a demand, have been followed 
by measures of aggression against our navigation, and by the entrance of a 
French army into Belgium, to support by violence their iniquitous demands. 

In these circumstances, we have no alternative leflbut to defend the safety, 
the right, and llic independence of Holland, by all the means wdiich Providence 
has placed in our hands, and tvhich are seconded by the patriotism, union, and 
firmness of a people, which have been for ages respected by the most powerful 
states. Fdi, howevci, from relying on our own strength, we are humbly sensible 
of our dependence on the supreme Sovereign of the world, whose mighty arm 
has so often delivered us and our ancestors from the greatest perils. 

“ Desiring, therefore, in union with our faithful {Jeople, solemnly to ap- 
proach the tlirone of the Lord of Hosts, our God, and the God of our fathers, 
and to implore his aid, we determine to fix Sunday, the 2djDecember next, the day 
upon which, nineteen years ago, we, in our ancient capital, iga.ti, by the most 
solemn ties„^ bound our fate, and the fate of our family, to that of the country. 
We, by these presents, order oiA minister of state charged with the affairs of the 
reformed and other not Catholic churches, as well as the director-general of ih9 
affairs of the Catho'jc church, finiifed lately to make, in our name, each so far as 
he is concerned, tbj ministers of religion regulate, conformably to the rites and 
usages of each church, for the said Sunday, 2d December next, the religious 
summonses, so as especially to awake serious and patriotic $cntimeni% suitable 
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to the present circtfiinstances, to implore the Divine blessing in the struggle to 
which we mjjiy be compelled in our own defence. • 

“ The above-mentioned ministur of state and director-general are charj^d 
with the execution of the present decree. 

(Signed) ^ ILLIAM. 

^ By the King. 

Signed) J. S. DE MAY VAN STUEEFFKIRK. 

The HaguCy Nov. 20, 1832. 


What a contrast does this exhibit to 
the heartless and unjifstc measures of 
the ministers of England ! They have 
rushed into this war without even a 
pretext. So far from relying upon 
rrovidence, the^ have not even deign- 
ed to consult the repi-esentatives of the 
nation or jiublic opieion. They have 
leagued with Fraiice, in opposition to 
the other powers of Europe, for pur- 
poses which arc foreign to our national 
policy, ai]d which avowedly have no 
other object than the aggrandisement 
of France, the gratification of a restless 
ambition, and the infamous glory of 
once more dying the tricoloured ban- 
ner of revolution in the blood of the 
Protestants of Holland. 

ITie time was, when the ministers of 
England felt and acted otherwise. The 
time was when a sense of true religion 
inspired our national counsels, and 
when truth and justice prevailed over 
the meaner and baser objects of fac- 
tion. That time, hovsever, we fear, is 
gone by. It is our misfortune to be 
rul^ by men whd evince a total disre- 
gard of the precepts of religion, and 
treat with something like scorn all re- 
spect for national honour. The Whigs 
have allied themselves with the Ja- 
cobins of France, in order to carry into 
practice those doctrines of propagand- 
ism which they have inculcated for the 
last forty years, which led to the late 
war with France, and in the suppres- 
sion of which millions of lives were 
sacrificed, and millions of money ex- 
pended. Tliey have availed themselves 
of the first pretext — th4 paltriest and 
most unworthy pretext upon record — to 
plunge their country in^o war, in order 
to extend thv^s^ pernicious principles. 
Europe is to be^ LiBEifAUSED — for 
that is the accursed word — Holland is 
to be invaded and trampled upon by 
^ttii army of infidels and revolutionists, 
merely to give currency to the odious 
doctrines of a certain school, by which 
vice in the name of knowledge is dis- 
seminated, by the worst of men thrust 


forward into the most conspicuous 
stations. 

Well w^ould it have been for Eng- 
land had she been at tl}e present mo- 
ment ruled by such men as the minis- 
ters of Holland. Well would it have 
been for England, if she had had a 
£ither-king who could have joined his 
•jubjects in an appeal to Heaven, upon 
the measures of life, and death, and 
judgment, in which his servants had 
proposed to embark. The general sen- 
timents of a nation are always just, in 
a moral question of this nature. A 
faction may thirst for war for its own 
selfish ends ; but a nation of Christians, 
never. A king may drag his subjects 
into war, but he cannot be a constitu- 
tional king ; he must be a despot, and 
his subjects slaves. No nation, as a 
nation, ever entered upon a war except 
in a ju.st cai.se. 

The people of Holland prove the 
rule. They are a sober, industrious, 
and peace-loving people. They are the 
most moral and religious pro))le, and 
the most exemplary community of 
Protestants, in Europe. Tins alone 
w'ould jmstify us in believing that they 
do not resist the demands of I'rance 
and England, but upon the grounds of 
justice. They cuntpluin that their vo- 
luntary mediators li.ive become their 
enemies', that their ino»t aiiciet^^ and 
faithful ally has entered the lists against 
them; has, without cause, blockaded 
their coasts, interrupted their commerce, 
despoiled their merchants, and even 
descended to the unspeakable mean- 
ness of plundering their poor fisher- 
men. Tn order to resist tliese aggres- 
sions, the ])eople of Holland have been 
compelled to draw their swords; but 
in doing so, they lift their voices to 
the King of kings, and fbe Lord of 
Hosts,* beseeching him to govern tlieir 
minds and direct their energies. It is 
a gi..nd; an imposing, and heart-sub- 
duing spectacle, worthy of a brave and 
moral people. ' 
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Vibe IBepadetl of XXXM. 

A COUPLE of years ago we concluded a volume, in a tone perlia]|}s too trivial 
for^he importance of the occasion, with som6 pages of remarks on the wondrous 
decadence of thrones and dominations which had marked the year 1830. In 
all (juarters of Europe change had been at work ; and the haughtiest monarchies, 
the most ancient powers, the best-fenced principalities, were either shaken down 
to the dust, or rocked with imperfect assurance of being hnalw able to remain 
fixed. 

The year 1832 has been marked by a series of extinctions of another kind. 
It has .swept off more distinguished names than any year in human memory, and 
its obituary is green with a garland of prouder fame thaniever before blossomed 
simultaneously in the grave. The year 1830 will be what we may call a greater 
landmark in history — for kings serve in chronojogy as the mile-stones by which 
we mark the lapse of time; but, without Jalking treason against the majesty 
which environs the crown, we think that what has happened m the year 1832, 
will be considered as of more importance, of deeper interest to the human race. 

The great names of the first quarter of our century are ftist passing away, and 
few now remain. Tlie number lias b<*n deeply (iiminished by the dedths of this 
year, llie great heroes of the war have fallen, with only one exception ; the 
13uke remains. Napoleon, and the most famous of his school, Massena, Ney, 
Beauharnois, Murat, are long since gone. Blucher and Gneiscnau are with 
rredene and Keith. Of the second in rank, Soult, Bernadotte, the'’Archduke 
Charles, and Marshal Beresford, are the sole survivors. When they and the 
Duke of V\ ellington depart, there is an end of the thunderbolts of war, whose 
names filled the world, while the contest excited by the French revolution 
agitated the earth. The great naval heroes arc confined to our own country, and 
even the captains of Nelson are passing aw^ay. The statesmen who gave impulse 
to their movements, with one remarkable exception, have departed. Pitt and 
his disciples are wholly gone ; and of those who opposed or supported his prin- 
ciples on the continent, that strange old man, who may be seen hobbling to the 
Traveller’s Club, Talleyrand, lingers alone. This year has taken off Gentz, 
whose influence in European politics was greater than posterity will be inclined 
to think from his writings. He revived the national entliusiasm which kept the 
princes of Germany on their thrones, and, finally, after a hard but heart-ennobling 
struggle, expelled the godless invaders from his father-land. He will, however, 
share the usual fate of writers on ephemeral politics — such w.Mters, we meaq, as 
treat them in an ephemeral style — and be forgotter- The blast of the trumpet 
stirs the heart at the moment; but that pti.st, the trumpeter is known no 
more. Some soldiers and statesmen will be included in the obituary of 1832; 
but Casimir Perrier, or Lamarque, will leave no more trace behind than Lord 
Hutchinson, or Bal*.;isteros, both of whom have descended to the grave in tlie 
present year, and though .somewhat conspicuous in their small spheres for their 
hour, are already consigned te oblivion. 

(if master minds in other departincuts of genius, two have gone. Need- 
less IS It to say that we mean (Toetne and Scott. These were indeed the topmost 
men of their generation ; and that their place will be in our days filled, may 
safely be pronounced to be impossible. But of them we have already spoken 
as much as perhaps it is in our power adequately to speak. We may, by a 
slight misapplication of the original meaning of the faiUous phrase, Si monu- 
rnentum quarts, circumspicc,** indicate the extent of our loss. If you want to 
know what a vacuum their departure has made in the intellectual world, look 
round at those whom they have left behind : the effete, tiie weary, the retired, the 
idle ; or the fribble, the pretender, the feeble driveller, *or the .tnpndent fool. 

Crabbe,-a great name in any literature, though not attaining to the highest 
praise of genius, is among the deaths of the year. He had outlived, not indbed 
his fame, for talent never dies, but the class of poets to which he had originall)' 
belonged. Let l^r^ Byron p'etettd what he may, the didactic of Pope is dead 
among u.s, and GraKbc s adherence to its form, if not its essence, rendered it 
impossible that hd’ could command the deep-seated admiration of his contem- 
poraries. The pathos of some of his pieces will make them live for ever; but 
what may be called the conventional part of Ins poetry is gone already** Even, in 
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his pathetic he roac}^ a mistake. He drew the crimes and vices of the poor, 
sympathising little, if at all, with the privations and misery from which their misfor- 
tunes proce^. He wrote verse — and touching and pathetic verse it often' was — 
in the spirit of Malthus, not of Sadler; and the better nature of the world coaid 
not avoid being somewhat revolted, in spite of the powerful writing and the 
harrowing emotion of Crabbers poems, by the cruel fidelity with which vice of 
low degree, sftid all its miserable consequences, were painted, without a word of 
palliation or excV|se. How differently do we feel while rending Goldsmith from 
the manner in which we are affected by Crabbe. Yet^will he ever preserve a 
high name among us, and in his own school of poetry must be pronounced a 
magnate ; one who infused into ornate and artificial forms of versification, a 
depth of feeling of whjfjl^ it had been deemed incapable, and a power which, 
except in satire, it had scarcely ever exhibited. The Village Workhouse — some 
of the Tales of the ' Hall — must remain as long as our literature epdures; — and 
where are we to look for the equal o^^Sir Eustace Grci/ f 

Butler — Bei^^ham — Mackintosh — each had his admirers. The Benthamites 
wil], of course, be shocked with us for not placing their idol far above all chance 
Qf competition with lij^ brother-lawyers. They claim for him the merit of having 
Laid the fouiidatioivfor new coiles, and e^abli<hing a system of principles which 
is at last to be the guide and example of all legislature, political or forensic. 
Others see in him iiotliiiig more than a crack-brained and crotcheity old man, 
dreadfully spoiled by the perpetual flattery of surroundimj sycophants, inca])able 
of giving Utterance to a rational sentence, dogmatic, self-opinionated, and imper- 
tinent. It is beyond question, that the Mucking subserviency of those who in 
his old age surrounded Bentham, was carried to the most ludicrous extent; and 
it worked its effects, lie became the oracle of his own circle, and all the others 
who composed it were no more than the tinkling pots of Dodona, moved about 
by his afflatus. It is equally true, that all tlie books he ever wrote since his 
hangers-on began to exalt his fame, (and really, his first book, the Essay on 
Usury, is too trifling in itself, and too questionable in its principles, if ever an 
, attempt should be made to reduce them to practice, to allow its author any great 
modicum of renow n), are composed in a chimerical Motley jargon, to which the 
euphuisms of Lily and his admirers are clear and intelligible English ; and that 
he never was readable unless when Dumont expounded him in French ; he thereby 
doing for Dumont, — i. c. supplying him with ideas on which to work, — which 
Dumont (falsely, we believe) asserts he had done for Miiabeau. C'ertaiii also is it, 
that in practical affairs Bentham never did any thing of the slightest value : and, 
by the leave of the Examine^, which is, we believe, the only clever ])rod action 
in wdiich he is panegyrised, (we ])ut the Westmnisfer out of the question, because 
that Review was, in a great measure, if not entirely, his own property), he has 
not exerted any influence on the master-minds of the world. We venture to say, 
that there is more legal philosophy in any given title of the Pandects — more 
sound sense in any of the ordinary recognised principles of the common law of 
England, than is to be found in all the works the philosopher of Qiiecn's 
Square. The antediluvian lawyer, as Cobbett rather happily nicknamed him, 
would never have drawn up a code which could have operated for five years, 
without entailing upon it a commentary as bulky as tlie statutes at large. 
Heretical as the assertion may appear to his followers, he had little philosophy, in 
the true sense of the word, about him; he was more at home in regulating the 
details of a panopticon ^r a balloting-box, than in guaging or measuring the 
*■ motives of human actions. He looked at mankind from the wrong side. In 
old institutions, he saw only objects to be changed ; in old matters of belief, no- 
thing but wh^t should l^ scoffed at. From a mind so constituted nothing great 
could come. T/ie praise o£ Bentham must terminate with cleverness, shrewdness, 
whimsicality — nothing more. To compare him to Bacon, as some^of his more 
enthusiastic devotees have ventured to do, strikes us as being nothing short of 
4^«rary blasphemy. But he was a remarkable man, after all. How magnificent 
was his hoary bead ! It was a perfect triumplk.of pld age. 

Butler, in his own profession — conveyancing, a queer anh intricate science — 
by far tlie first, was,** in other respects, a man worthy of atflLntion, though we 
i^not call to mind any of his works which are likely to live, except on the 
;4helves ofi the collectors of curious things. His position among the Roman 
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Catholics had made him the depository of many a strange ^eciet, and we ima- 
gine that* many a paper of his lurks unpublished, calculated to throw strange 
light dn the obscurer portion of the history of the last century — ofHhe history of 
tho^ who appeared not in public, but who yet moved, and made others move. 
We understand that considei-able my^ery prevails concerning the fate of his 
property and his papers; and it is conjectured by those most concerned, that 
much of what is most valuable of both has disappeared. He i#, at all events, 
the last of his race. A literary Homan Catholic gentleman cani|f)t exist any longer 
among us. Those of that persuasion who hencefomard desire to distinguish 
themselves, must do so* by abandoning all pretensions whatsoever to the cha- 
racter of gentlemen, or the fair pursuits of literary fame. They must be prepared 
to howl with the Irish rabble for the prostration of the^ristocracy under worse 
than swinish hoof, and to believe, with the bloated priest, in all the ignorant 
legends of their creed, polemic or historical^ without daring to dispute the 
authenticity 5 f a single point of cither. _ 

And Sir James Mackintosh ! aiioth^Tof the temporary reputations of a per- 
petually writing age. Last year, five hundred voices — and some of no yiean 
name — would have pronounced Sir James to be one of tjje leading lights of the 
age: he is scarcely remembered n%w — by thj^ day twel^ipmonths Jie will be 
forgotten, unless, whnt wc do not believe to be very probable, his posthumous 
work may do more for Ins permanent renown than any thing which he effected in 
hi? I lie. \N e have never been admirers of Sir James, but we hope that what we 
have heard about the intentions of l.ongman’s house respecting th^ unfinished 
Ilistori/ of Etigiaiiff, which Mackintosh has left behind, will not be carried into 
eflect. * Wc liave been assured that the book is to be completed, and revised by 
some “ eminent hand — that is to say, by some rascally hack, who will totally 
destroy the distinctive character of the work. If we are to have Mackintosh, 
let It be Mackintosh — not some dirty-sbirted doer of all-work, at a farthing a 
line. 

Tlie three lawyers, then, we have just mentioned will be forgotten, or, at 
least, not remembered in any thing like the manner which their several friends 
prognosticate. Another, ti^, higher in professional rank than they, has descended in 
the same year to the tomb — I.ord Tenterden — of whom the memory, except in 
Reports, or such roinmisccn<‘es as those with which our agreeable correspondent 
supplies us, will be equally transient. In oftenng such an opinion, we escape 
the iinjHiiution of being swayed hy politics — for his lordship was a Tory of our 
own school. As a judge, upright, honourable, intelligent master of law, in 
principle and practice — impartial and inflexible-^he was the perfection olf the 
judicial character. In almost all the qualities which we have here enumerated, 
except 111 honesty, we tl nik that the learned personage who now fills his place 
will be found a w^fiil contrast. 

lirmusat, theYlriental scholar — clever, but petulant, and sadly gpven to 
traducing the exerffoiis of others ; Hask, in many departments of Eastern litera- 
ture of high renown ; ('hajital, a respectable person in chemistry ; Say, the 
economsit, and the great name of Cuvier, must complete our list. But there 
are many more of smaller note, and in literature less known. Scarpa the anato- 
mist, Zach the astronomer, for instance — Anna-Mana Porter, whose novels 
we loved in the days of our youth — old Bishop Huiitingford, once, more re- 
nowned for Creek than Hallain — fifty beside, of whom many a fond tongue 
w'ould wish to speak, on whom we cannot afford to linger. Their names must^ 
suffice. Something, however, may be said. 


It IS impossible to look over the list just enumorated A hfttily, with ordi- 
nary feelings — without being impelled to the reflection, that we are about to 
open a new era, in which the ideas and aspirations of the days of old are to^ass 
away. Sure we are, that the temper which is afloat is inconsistent with the pd>- 
niaiience of any mstiiutions, ig Upe durability of any principles. Can it be, that 
the spirits of the great are taking their flight before ancient order is destroyed, 
and the anarchy vl^ich the greatest among them dreaded, deplored, and opposed, 
shall have become the rule of the world and its works ; — that, as the gods of the 
ancients were fabled to have departed, with rustling noise througli the «ky, before 
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the advent of die tr^e religion, so, the brightest defenders and the most shining 
ornaments of pure and honourable faith, are now in truth winging their departure 
from among us, before the coming 

*^of the day of doom, 

Smoky shade, and lowenng gloom ?’* 

Other rul^s and standards of opinion are now set up ; and they who stood by 
those which formerly prevailed, may depart in peace. Some of the names upon 
the list which we™ve gathered, were not, in any sense of the word, great ; but 
those who are infinitely smaller than the smallest among, them, are now setting up, 
without fear or hesitation, unprepared, untaught, and unthinking, boldly to pro- 
nounce on questions which the greatest approached with caution and reverence. 
What to^the mind of Scot' or Goethe appeared matter of difficulty or discussion, 
we see now every day decided, uith the most rattling dogmatism, by every one to 
whom is intrusted the task of filkng up a column of a newspaper.- The School- 
master IS indeed abroad ; but of wh«v ,scliool is he the teacher ? what is the 
doctrine which He communicates to his millions of disciples? In the earliest 
histbry which we read, we know that then too he was abroad, and that he coni- 
luuiiicated the fruit from the tree of knowledge with liberal hand. Deeply are 
we deceived, if the schoolmaster now let^loose among us is not of the same 
academy as he 

“ wlio first 

Brought death into the world, and all our wo 
and that the power which is offspring’ of the knowledge attained by his 
means, will be so exercised as to do him acceptable service. This, of course, 
will be scoffed at; but nothing is more easy than scoffing, or more symptomatic of 
the school to which w’e have been referring. It will be allowed, however, by 
all, that a change is at hand — change deep and sweeping ; and none but those 
who aie strong in that ignorance, which, as it knows nothing, fears nothing, will 
venture to predict what are to be its results. To us tlie voyage on whicli we 
are bound, seems 

— — dark, dark, dark, 

And still fiercer runs the .stream, 

The longer floats our bark ; 

\V e know not whence we come. 

And we know not wdiither go — 

A starless sky abore us, 

* A fathomless deep below. 

* , 

So be it : we cannot arrest the Hood. 

Let every one philosophise as he pleases — if any one have leisure to philoso- 
phise amid the roaring and tumult, which now, in all departme^its where intellect 
used to be cultivated, where talent w'as displayed, whercajenius triumphed, 
fills the earth with a blatant and deafening clamour. We <recur to our theme. 
It is undeniable, at all events, that this year has thinned the brilliant pha- 
lanx of the great minds in whom we rejoiced ; and that, while those who 
still remain, fatigued or overborne, melancholy or disgusted, are retiring from 
the arena, no one is arising to fill the place of the mighty.* We are fallen upon 
times when the dwarf struts where once lowered the giant. The “ hifiniment 
petits*^ of Beranger are coming indeed ; and if the theory of the I'urks be 
true, that the approach ofrGog and Magog, to destroy the world, will happen m 
«the days when the human race is shrunk to the most contemptible dimensions, 
tlie shrinking of mind and soul which we see around us, would justify us in 
expecting every momentx.he apparition of the demon precursors of the conflagra- 
tion of the eartki , 
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